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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The vacillating' policy of the Whig Administration jnil not carry them 
through another Session. They must change their measures, or resign 
their places. Tlie People are waxin^pdWerfiil, ns they become enlight. 
ened ; alid are already loud in their demands for relief from oppressive 
laws, passed during the long reign of Tory corruption and misrule. On 
every side resound cries for the Abolition of the Corn Lii\t's; Tithes, 
Church Ratos, Pensions, and Sinecures ; fur a total Separation between 
(Jhurch and State ; for the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge ; and for 
those grand securities for responsible Oovernment, the Ballot, Short Par¬ 
liaments, and an extension of the Electoral Franchise. Nut one of theso 
just demands will, we fear, be conceded by the Whigs, until the cJter- 
nativc appear loss of place. Last Session, Uiey resisted them all; they 
will resist them again in the Session immediately to be opened, unless 
the othei^^ernativc be forced upon them. ^ 

The vehemence with w hich the dernamls for relief will lie reiterated 
by the People, and by the popular Members of the House of‘Commons, 
will cause a division of the nation into two great parties,—-those who 
take their stand on the*BiLL, and those who would employ it us the in¬ 
strument of progressive Reform. On one side will lie the Aristocracy, 
consisting of the Tories and Conservative Whigs: on the other, the real 
Reformers, including the avowed Radical Reformers, and those who, al- 

t 

though they call themselves }Vhigs or Independents, entertaii^Radical 
principles. The contest will bo one of town against country; butwill 
be neaily the tyiliole population of th*e towns against only the aristocratic 
part of the rural population. Fierce will be the strife between these 
two great divisions of the^ation—^long (|pd severe the struggle for vic¬ 
tory. We cannot be idle spectators of this great conflict. Our part ia 
taken. For the rights of the People, an^ against the oppressive Taws by 
which the Aristocra^ seek to retain the means of plundering them, w« 
shall contend with that ear||estne8» and decision which enemies and 
friends alike admit to have distinguishett the whole ef our career. 

How we shall be able most e&ciently to serve the grelt cause of Civil 
and Religious Liberty*has occupied much of %ur thoughts, since the Whig 
policy was developed in the last Session of Parliament. We have long 
been of opinion, that fighting on the People's side agflinstthe Arbtocracy, 
with so aristocratic a weapon as a Magazine, the wontial cost of which 
exceeds that of our chief adreraaiy, the EiinS^rgh Mniew, hy no less 
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than 25 per cent.,,w5^ not the most eifectual mode of maintaining the 
warfare. The idea of obtaining, by moans of a reduction of price, a very 
large extension of that got^ oirciilution which we had instantaneously 
attained, notwithstanding tiie rather incongruous association of demo¬ 
cratic-principles with Jtristocratic price, constantly occurred to our minds. 
But having so mucli reason to be pleased with the success of this Magazine 
as a high-priced periodical, we had the natural reluctance of those who 
have done well anihhavo something ifi lose, to venture upon a change. 
Among the i^uinefo^us Monthly Magazines, published at 2b. 6d. orSs. 6d., 
we have every reason to believe that Tait has occupied the third place 
in point of circulation, and the hecmid in point of profit to the proprietor* 
Were we inclined to make emolument, <Xerived from eatering'for the 
public amusement, our sole object, not one of our monthly brethren has 
greater facilities for procuring an abundant supply of merely amusing 
matter; and were it our choice to retain our present high price, our pros-* 
pecta as a high-priced magazine arc at least equal to those of the other 
magazines, one only excepted. Hut we have noted the universal decline in 
Circulation of the expensive periodicals, for several years ; and linve 
watched the astonishing progress of cheap literature, with attentive eyes* 
A powerful current has set in against the dear periodicals, and in favour 
of the cheap. By the prodigious increase of the reading public, an im¬ 
mense circulation can now b^ obtained for any popular work,^h* price of 
which is made to correspond with the circumstances of those to whom the 
work is addressed. And the printing-machine, which is now getting into 
general use, affords the means of Ihrowing off large impressions with the 
rapidity and cheapness required by the new' system of publication, hut 
which were previdhsly unattainable. There is no doubt that the pro¬ 
prietor of a really popular work, such as Tail’s Magaxine is allowed to 
be, can now derive the same benefit from a cheap price, and an extensive 
circulatjpn, which, according to the old system, he could obtain from a 
high ^ice with a conipnrativclj low circulation. • 

In this belief, we have determined to adapt our Magarnie lo the pre¬ 
vailing tendency of publication, by taking that decided step which alone 
is wanting to give us the mcang of greatly extended usefulness, in labour¬ 
ing foMhe good cause which it is our chief object to maintain. We have 
resolved that Tail’s Magazine, Tiitherto, by its cost, confined to the few, 
shall, in future, be sold at a price which can he afforded by the many. 

Instead of Haef-a-Crown monthly, tb^price of Tail’s Ma0xine will 
henceforth be One Shillino ; th8 annud charge being thus reduced fxBm 
Thirty Shilling/to Ta>elve Shillings, 

This sweeping reductiofi” in our " estimates'^ for the ensuing year, 
will be attended with little, if any, diminution of the quantity, and Wltih 
no deterioration wlihtever of the quality of the Magazine. The nme 
eminent political writers whose contributions have earned for this work 
the high^ character for ability, eamestaesi^ and isdepeadetieei irkkli it 
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possesses, will continue to make our pages the monthly vehicle of their 
thoughts on all the great questions that interest the nation; with %ncr> 
gy increased by the consciousness of ^cting*upon a nfUch more numerous 
body than heretofore. An earnest politician, like an earnest actor, al> 
ways performs beat before a full house.——Those who enliven our pages 
with literature, tale, and poetry, as liberally remurfbrated for their la¬ 
bours in our cheap, us in our high-priced Magazine, must rejoice in the 
wider diffusion of the fruits of their genius among ^heir countrymen. 

To those who are unacquainted with the economicssof publication, wo 
may seem to have promised more.than we Can perform without a pecu¬ 
niary sacrifice, which cannot be expected from private individuals how. 
ever devoted to the cause they advocate. Every one knows that great 
cheapness of price produces great Increase of demand; but many do not 
know how very much a large impression, and other concomitants of cheap 
publication, diminish tbo expense of the individual copies of a periodical. 
Those who wish to obtain a little insight into these matters, may turn to 
tbo article. Cheap ako Bcaii Periodicals, in this number ; where they 
will also find materials that may enable them to judge of tlie compara¬ 
tive prospects of the cheap and dear systems of publication.' We intend 
to commence by giving as much letter-press at the rate of Tvaetve Shil¬ 
lings annually, as at the rate charged by the Edinburgh Review, Me- 
tropoliim^ New Monthly Magazine, &c. would coat Thirty-six Shillings. 

That we cannot reduce the prieg of Tatt^s Magazine still lower, so as 
to bring it W'ithin the means of every citizen, whatever be his pecuniary 
circumstances, we deeply regret; fof we are very desirous of being read 
by that important secfion of our countrymen, now fast emerging from* 
ignorance and apathy as to the great questions in mliich they are really 
the pei'sons most interested. Only a certain number of the industrious 
operatives can afford to pay even one shilling per month for political, 
moral, and literary instruction. But if they cannot, even at our new 
price, purchase a work, which advocates their interests, they* can more 
easily eitiierjfbrrow from a circul&ting*library, or join in clubs to pro¬ 
cure a shilling than a half-crown publication. 

By the middle classeV, we have always been extensively read in our 
expensive form. But in its cheap form, we are led to believe that Tait*9 
Magazine will be purchased, and cafofolly l>erused, by thou«f8nds who 
have hitherto contented themselves with a hasty glatfbe at the articles in 
the high-priced mSgazine, at a teading-room or circulating library. What- 
ever influence we may attain, by the wide circulation we confidently an- 
ticipate, shall never be used for pai|y or selfish jflirposes. The good 
of the people, or, *in the words of our ^reat master in political and 
moral science, The greatest happiness of the greatest number,'** is our 
leading Object. From that object we shall never«be diverted, to serve a 
mere party. But professions are superfluous. Oar past conduct mostf 
speak for our future steadfastness and endeavours. 



THE LIBEL CASES. 


In the month of Peceinbq{,1B33. the working ofthe Libel Law reached the ultimate point of injuatiee, 
caprice, and abaurdity. The casea have been numerou*. The moit ridiculoua ia that of matchlcsa Hunt, 
againat the Tine .Sun, or the fudge rase; ti)c otic must disgraceful to tlic (lovernment is the rase of 
the Editor ofthe Dublin Pilot, who rc-putdisfiedtl letter of Mr, O’Coniicirs which has passed unques¬ 
tioned 11 a Ixiidon paper. Itut the rase marked by every kind of Irgnllzcd inJustUe, which rcniicrt 
the existing Libel Ijiw oiiprc-sive, tyrannical, and dangerous'to freedom, isthatof Mr. Cohen, tIteEdi. 
tor of tlie ISrighton (iuitidtan. In that paper, whirh Is distinguished by talent and liberal principle, 
n jiaragrapli appeared, front a correspondent, cnuiiirrating the inrcndlary fires in Sussex, and rematk. 
ing, tliat while in the neiglibourhuud of rertaiii magistrates they had been ffcquent, other quarters 
where the Justices were not oppressive to the people, and where llie middle rlasses acted in sympathy 
with the poor, had cscapeiL A (Jrand Jury, consisting almost wholly of Sussex magistrates, found 
this paragraph a libel on the SusreMnagisirary. 'J'hcc.-isc was tried, and the libel found by a jury of 
Sussex squires. The measure of punishment is the afliiir of the Court of King's Ronrh, and the 
sentence is a One of 1, bO, imprisonment for six months, and bail to be given for three years, 
the prisoner in I.. UK), and two sureties in L.S0 each. The expenses of this vexatious case must 
amount to a very considerable sum. lint Ibis is not the worst of it: I'hc term of imprisonment 
mutt be endured at such a distance from the connexions and business (f tiie prisoner, as makes 
it next to impossible for him to suiicritsteiid his own affairs. lie is, for the libel found in Sussex, im¬ 
prisoned in the distant jail of Chelmsford in Essex : precisely as if an editor, rondomnrd to imprison, 
ment for a libel published in IJiiblin or Edinburgh, were sent to endure hit punishmen^t Coik or 
Aberdeen, to llic utter ruin of his businofa. At a public meeting held in Rrighlmi, it vfl^csolved to 
Indemnify Mr. Colirn for his pecuniary Insscc by a (c.iltllc subscription. Rut this rase concerns every 
man in Britain as neatly os the inhabitants of Brighton. It is, we think, impossible that the present 
libel law can be endured for another six months.^ Mr. Cohen will, in ait probability, have the honour 
of being Its last victim j but until it is abolished, a Petit ought to be organized for the protection and 
. security ofthe firccdom of discussion, through the only efficient mediihn, tlic public press. 'Wetbould 
have no objection to tlic Editors of the Standind and the Times being among the trustees of such a 
national fund. The Press Has evinced a warm sympathy for the Editor of the Srighicn Guardian | 
so it did in the case of Mr. Alexander of the lUorning Journal f and to it docs in every case, but the 
annoyance or ruin is not the lets certain to the siiflbring individuals. We roust have a Press Pent, 
were it only as a means of urging on an equitable law of libel, 

PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCES. 

^ * 

In consequence of vacancies caused by the death or retirement of memben of PirlUment, some of 
the constituencies may soon have another opportunity of choosing a tried Mendofpiqtular rights as their 
repmentatlrc. That constituency whlcli secures the valuable seqgices of any of the fidlowlng gen. 
tlemen, may conceive itself pre-eminently irrtunate p—D r Bowring, Mr. J. Crawfiird, Mr. Albany 
Fonblanque, Colonel T. Perronnet Thompson: All who know these gentlemen, know them to be 
dlsUngulshCl no less by drst-nte talents and sestensivo acquirements, than by steadfast attachment to 
the cause ofthe Feoplc: 
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RIDGWAY'S APOLOCiY FUlf l^HE WHIG MINISTERS. 

It the duration of the AVliig .\<lniinistrHtioii rould he cnleuLitcd upon, 
for even one year, with onytliinir like eertaiiitj, the Kdivburjfh lienetn 
oiia:ht to he unmediiitelyeonxcited into a monthly jnihlication. At pre¬ 
sent, nitli the aiivociicy of one or two newspapers, the Reform 'Ministry 
^eton, lumely enun^li, by the help of an orecision.il u])oloi>etie pani]>hlet 
liko the piesent. If the> re nain in oitiee, tliis may piuhahly ^low into 
a ses'.ion.il periodical, with a title somewhat like Ilini.ivA\’s Si\ .Mubins' 
ApOIcOGY lOU Ills Ma.TCSJV’s WllIO MiMISII liS. 

Before us lies the j early eulogiuin up to August, It w-oulA 

make a faiily-siiced volume full of nell-iVnsidered enditiiigii. It is 
alleged that this is a joint produrtion—every Cabinet Minister being 
pennitteJHo defend his (wn measures. T(* the apologisUpamphletoer is 
then coininittcd the duty of dovctifiling^ho separate pieces of eahinet- 
work, and polishing the whole, so far as it will take on a smooth or glossy 
burfauo. * 

Tlie pamphlet sets oht with stating, that “ the present Ministry wisely . 
roromeneed the wrork of general reform, bj a reform the ronstituenc} 
But by what other eonceiiahlc means could they haie held jilace lor a 
day, save by a Reform Bill, and that nswee]>ing one^ Until the Duke of 
Wellington, in a fortunate fit of spleen and nl^stinary, declared against 
all reform, his Grace was %t least as popular with the country as the 
Man of the Order—Earl Grey. 

^\jid wireM” continues the dowetailcr, " no party can accuse them 
of w’ant of integrity or courage.” No one party, liut the whole country, 
suspected their integrity^ or their courage, oi both, when the ten-poiiiid 
clause, two-thirds of the value of the whole Bill, would have been 
swamped by tbe Whig Cabinet, save for the vigilance and promjit inter¬ 
ference of the People. The manner iifv^ich the leading IMembera have 
at different timbs barked out of bUBidcious situations ifnd explained away 
Buspiclous sayings,* ehovved fuUy more dexterity i <addres.s tban cou. 
rage and integrity. Run up to theV^Ii, they wer brought to bay; hut 
their conduct, on such occasionb, will nut tend to convince the world of 
the reasonableness of the reproaches off the pamphleteer against the no- 
tion, or any part of it, for wanting confidence in the Reform SftKisiRv. 

'‘Trust ill Minihters^—trust in the Reform Muiisters,” has been the 
cry. 'fhe Irish nation trusted to them, and hav^ obtaij^ed a Coercion 
Bill which was ten times more tyrannical and venomous as it came from 
the Cabinet, than when it passed through Parliament. Soldiers trusted to 
them to do away flogging. Seamen expected the Impressment Act to be re. 
pealed.' The cities trusted Ministers for a repeal of the Asses^d Taxes; 
von. zix. * A 
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the whole country, foi* Commutation of Tithes, the revisal of the Corn 
Lawii, -and the abolition of the Taxes on Knowledge. The People trusted 
to them for a sweeping Cluirblt lleCorin ; and, in the n\ock Irish Church 
'"ISl^foma they are plainly t(»ld, by this pamphleteer, they have a 
ului ^future conduct and feelings of Ministers regarding the 

Cfaprcb." ‘ , 

We may yet look back to what they have done, as it is blazoned in 
this p.implilet. At present, we must glance rapidly ut what they have 
omitted; what was eutlicipated that has not been accomplished ; what 
has been eluded, that was confidently, and on good grounds, expected ; 
and what, that was* fairly promised, has been flatly refused. The mode 
of denial has often been as irritating and ungracious as the act. Wo shall 
pass for the jireseiit the early snsphrious imlicatioiis of the sesaion j the 
election speeclics of Mr. Stanley and Lord Althorj) against M/ore reform ; 
tlie choice of the T»)ry Speaker, and the menaces to Ireland. 

In the vpry first days of the session cursory remarks and incidental 
questions drew from Lord Althorjt information which l«)ok the people 
hy surprise. They were given to know that Ministers had no present 
intentimi of making any change in the (^'oun Laws. This important meu> 
Hiire, which gave the Reform Bill half its value with the manufacturing 
inillions, was three times l)rt>ught forward during tlie session, and as often 
discomfited or eluded. It was brought forward in no rash or sweeping 
way ; first, by a nublemaii in whom the country and tlie government 
have the utmost confidence, Karl Fitzwilliam, Ilis enlightened and very 
moderate resolutions wore met by a leading incinber of the government, 
the Earl of 111(^0, (late Lonhttoderich,) uith the most fiat iind unquali¬ 
fied determination to resi»t all cliuiige—“ He objected to Lord Fitzwil- 
liiima resolplions, in the first place, because llie time and eircumstancies 
were not Javouralde to the discussu)n ; secomliy, on atxount of the gross 
fallacies on which the resolutions were founded thirdly, on account of 
the fallacious conclusions drawn by the noble Earl from those false pre¬ 
mises ; and, finnllj* because the noble Earl proposed to pull down the 
present structure without being prepared witli materials for a better 
building. He knew that, by coinciding iii bis view, they might be de¬ 
nounced as selfish, and that a popular clantoiir might be raised against 
them; hut he considered it to be the duty of the government not to yield 
to nnythiny Hhe popular ehtmour on f^tis subject.” Two jlays after Earl 
Fitzwillium’s patriotic attein]>t had failed in tlie House <of Feerft, Mr. 
Whitmore brought forward a scries of resolutions in the House of Com¬ 
mons on the same subject, on which Mr. Ilunio projiosed the following 
amendment:—“ That it is the opinion of tliis House that any sort of 
corn, gfliin, meal, and Hour, wliiah is now imported into the United King¬ 
dom, shall be admissible ut all times, on payment of a fixed duty." In 
the debate Lord Altliorp committed hjmself by sp^'aking against the 
( oni r,aws; but he, at the same time, expressed Jiis intention of.voting 
against the amendment. The prefious question was accordinj'Iy carried 
by an “ overwhehnfng majority.'’i* ' 

* la tliis dphnte on the Conx Laws, Mr. O’Connell comphiincd, that this question 
W.18 always without refereuce to the wants of the great body of the peoplt^ 

as one of ]>rutqyiion to* axTiciilturct. But there would be no magic itt the Bfv 
Ihrnied I’arliunieiit miltas they gave the people cheap food. The countiy would say 
to each proceedings a^ these—.» You gentry of England, who have the power to tnahe 
laws, heed not the )>our man’s claim ; but at Ma expense add to your richer And ag¬ 
gravate his poverty teufold.” 
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Whdfl, at a later period of the session, Mr. Frj'/r moved fur leave to 
bring in a bill to alter and amend tbe CUniN Lawk, Lord Altborp appeared 
to consider himself an ill-tised man. Timt*question Had been thoroughly 
discussed this session already, and it was not necessary to go over it 
again." One of the questions answered by Lord Althorp ciirl^ in the ses¬ 
sion related to the Abuution of th^Taxes on KNowitKijoK,” lui actof justieo 
confidently expected from a Ileforinud Parliament led by a lleform 
Ministry. It was openly declared that gt»vurnment intended to intni. 
duce no such change, which the Globe corrohoi*atlvoly stated could not 
fail to produce a llevolutiun ! Thus were two great questions disposed 
of. The subsequent efforts of Mr. K. L. Bulwur prdduced no change of 
ojunion on this ))oint. 

The conduct of tlie House and the ^linistry on the motion made at 
the beginning of the sessioft by Mr. Hume on NAvAr. ano Mimtaiiy 
PENSIONS AND SiNKt^unns, made a strong impression im the nation. 'I'liis 
was a measure palpable to many who could not see all the iniquity of the 
Irish Coercion Bill. The Coveriiinent expressed a deterininatiun to fill 
up the sinecure otiice of (lovcrnor of Berwick ; and Ministers and Whig 
Members barefacedly defemlcd ainises against which their' eloquence 
had been levelled for the fifty previous years. Sir Francis Biirdett said 
the holders of these appuiuttueuts (these sinecure places) wore not nine- 
ciiristii but emeriti; and he would conscientiously vote against Mr. 
Hume's motion for the abolition of sucli emeriti ns the (lovernors of 
Blackness, Carlisle, Chester, St. Kitts, &:c.\S:c, 

The result of this question gave a staggering blow to the Ministry; 
138 members voted against them, but therqwas also an alarming host of 
skulkei's. On this niolion^ only eight Soottish Members voted with Mr. 
Hume; but they drew to better heart afterwards. It led jthe way to 
the triumph of his subsequetit inotion*fnr the abolition of civil and colo¬ 
nial sinecures upon tiie decease or removal of tlie present holders. 
On a subsequent occasion. Lord Althorp and Lord John lliissell were 
filled with alarm for “ vested rights.” Mr. Harveys motion for tbe 
regular publication o£ Lisrs or tub Divisions was anutiicr test of tbe 
sincerity of the Reform Ministry. They opposed and they procured 
a thin House, and carried their point by a iiiajo’rity of 4<fi members only. 
And on ail th^sc divisions, it must he kept in view, that the “overwhelm¬ 
ing majorities”, of the panipiilutccf were swollen by'I’ories. On Mr. 
Atlwdbd's first motion for impiiry into the public distress, their majority 
was 3t. Against Mr. Hume’s motion for the insertion of a clause in the 
Mutiny Bid ubolisliing tile flogging of soldie^.s, their majority was only 
11, for they were still supported by the Tories; and many Memhei's who 
would have voted with Mr. Hume were vieutralized by the exjiftstatioii 
of the practical abolition of this atrocity implied in the speech of Mr. 

Ellice.* , 

• In tfiis debate, Mr. Home ni.idc a good hit. “ He now ohMirml, he said, 
many gentleitieu sitting on the Miniatenal henrhes who sufjjiortcd him ilpon that 
occasion. Amongst (lie fi>rty..scvcn Meinhena who voted for thi propoidtion, were 
Lord Afthoqi, Mr. Baaing, Mr. Denison, Mr.^Kennedy, Lord DaiicaDtmn, Mr. 
liOitib, Mr. Lushingtou, Colonel Mubcrly, Mr. Philllp% Sir M. W. 

Ridley, Lnrd Sti|di!yjr4^ Sir Wroticslcy; and tlie Tellers were doaeph Hnme 
and J. C. HobtiOuse.' ( Chvera and iavytuer, J Of coursa be expected all those geii- 
tktneo to vote with him upon the present occasion; but he regredra that he sliould 
net bare the^istance of t^ 4e|e Becrelary at War as Teller,” (Laughter. He 
quoted from, the speech of Sir Johib tb^ Mr. Hebhouse, sumo very strong expres- 
Bitms condettmstory of tins practice of in the Army. Lord Althqfp was sitf. 
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The Ballot was one of those questions which deeply interested the people. 
While the elertioris^ were jtoing forward, and Tory influence boann^ hard 
upon them, several memi»er» of thorffO\eriinient appeared lavourably in¬ 
clined to this mode of votin;;. Iminediatoly before Parliament absem- 
bled a pablir meotiiig' wss held ni London, attended by all the (hty 
Members, at wlnrh Mi. (irotc was instructed to bring m <i Bill sanctioning 
vote by Bai.lot ; bir John Key a Bill for the repeal ot the Asscsslu 
Taxes; and Mr. Aldeimun Wood a Bill for the repeal of that unriont 
and famous Whig iritasure the SrpiiN]yi4L Act. How did these mea¬ 
sures fare at the Hands of the Reform Ministry ^ 

Lord Althorp's Rudget retained the Ai^cbsed Tavos; and repeated 
attempts made to reinoi e this grn‘ian«*e were afterwards frustrated; while 
London, and scveial of the great I?ii,^lisli towns were uliiio'.t in a state 
of insurrection. When Mr. flrole brought forward his motion for voting 
by Ballot,which he suppoitcd bv what was proliably tlie ablest and most 
convincing speech made in Pailianieut dnniig the session, Lord Aitliorp, 
who had avowedly been favourable to BaJiot, as lie had been to the abo¬ 
lition of tho Corn Laws, and of Military ^’logging, acknowledged that he 
had voted fur Ballot with O’t'uiiiiell; but he had never, nut he, thought 
it a nine yua non of good government—nor was it proved to be ueccb- 
bary in a Jlcfumiecl Parlianieot. Sir R. Peel’s objection to the Ballot was 
near of km to Lord Althorp’s: “ It would make tlie House more de¬ 
mocratic tiian lleforiu had made it.” ’I’lie Tones Mipported Ministers 
heartily against Mr, Crote, iliid that “ overwhelming majority" of the 
nation whobo aeutinionts ho represented, and defeated ins motion by a 
majority of 105. The Ballot, tiial, was pioposed by tid. Evans m the 
case of the Hertford electois, cdnvicnxl of groins eoiiuption. It was not 
carried. 

Thu IwpKEsssirM oi Skampv ish subject which is deeply affecting to 
the feelings of justice and humanity which distingtiish the Britibh people, 
and to the national honour. Three times during the besbion, had Mr. 
Buckingham, the Member for Shefhcld, attempted to bring on a discus, 
bion on this legalized iujuhtico, and as ofteu was he baffled. At his final 
attempt, immediately befuie the adjournment, 8ir J.imcs Graham waa 
haughtily, if not insolently astunished, “ al^ what could induce him to 
muko such a motion so late in the ses'^mii,” though this same Sir James 
had himself twice before entreated h>r. Buckingham to forego his inotipn 
till a more convenient season. There watt no buch hasfe. They had 
not yet got to Annual Pailiameiits.” 

SiioRTUNiNo rnr ni ii vriev or J^aiiliahunts uaturallv' as obnoxious to 
our Reform Ministers, as electing Meniliers by Ballot. Lord Althorp was 
astonished that Mr. Tennyson l'<^ld think of biich a measure so late in 
the session asthe^niddle of July. K\ ery proposed Reform, in diort, 
when no other objection could be raised, Jias come either too late or too 
early. Lord Althurp is like the v^let of a man of fabhion annoyed by an 
importunate dun. ^The tradesman can nev'cr hit the proper time. ** My 
Lord is just gonl* out—My Lord‘d is engaged, and must not be disturbed 
—mMy Lord has not yet returfied from his club.” My Lord is never to be 
found' i and when caught ib—^bankrupt. 

NaItional ^ucATioN is a subject on which there is now little real 
differenoe of opinion. All men are convinced of its importance, asve a very 

priaod that he should Iwve been one of Mr. Humeb uinofity on the occasion aUed^ 
to—Another proof of the good faith of MiuiMus is disclosed the other day by an order 
to flog away as befoie! , 
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few Tories and High Churchmen. It lies at the ^Tuondation of all Re« 
form. The KdiH.h^r§h Review had been essaying, and the Whig jthil- 
anthropists prating about National Education for thirty years. At an 
early period of the session, this, the«most Important* though it may not 
be the most pressing of all questions, was brought forward by Mr. Roe¬ 
buck, the liberal Member for Bath. His eloquent exposition reoalied to 
Lord Brougham's recollection an abandoned Bill of 1^S6!I His Lordship 
moved that a message be sent to the Commons for copies of certain re¬ 
turns. He made a speech in praise of the diffusion of eduoatitm. He 
hoped that some plan would be devised for extending the advantages of 
education, especially in the large towns ; and there th#matter rests. Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion met with every discouiagomeiif from the Reform 
Ministers. , 

Reforms or amendments on the Reform Bill have been suggested at 
different periods of the sesbion, bo obvioiibly necessary to its proper opera¬ 
tion, that it is inconceivable on wliut principle they can have been resisted. 
Tlie )tamphloteer bousts of the readiness with which the Muiistry have 
granted, as soon ns asked, committees of inquiry into the Metropolitan 
Police, or the ('oJdbath-J'ields Meeting. Thib is made a great mont. 
But Mr. Tooke's motion fer the appointment of a belect ooiiimittee, to 
consider and repoit what alteratioiib and amendments might be made in 
the Rcfi rm Act, wit^ a view to lessen the expenses and difficulties of 
rtgislratioii, w.!-. strenuoiibly resisted by the whole members of the go- 
V eminent. They probably tliought the constituency large enough already. 
Lord John Russell, and the Solicitor.(lemfral, thought it best to wait 
till the etfuct of another regUtiMliun was seen. 'J'hc motion was lust in 
a thill houbC. • 

Tun Brix.i ts h.we been a distingui Jitd feature of the Reform Minis¬ 
try. Each Bucces*.ive Budget has come upon the country with stronger 
evidence of iinancLd liicup<aity tlian tts piedecesbor; and, modelled and 
I'e-iiiodelled, has tieeir passed with diliiculty at last. The Budget of 
this year, while it drove the citios almost into rebellion, satlsffed no 
one. The omissions were grievous, the relief trilling, and so scattered 
among an infinity of siiiall ohjcits, that no class or individual felt bene¬ 
fited. The cliief advantages, as lauded in the Apology, are, that the na¬ 
tion, for the lust few* montl^, consumes, or may have consumed, double 
tlie quantity pf pliysic and maccarutii pudding, and has laid in a triple 
supply vijfpong^j; not, it is to he hoped, to he applied under the vigoi'ous 
direction of Mr. Cubhett. The pamphleteer must be muvh at a loss for 
subjects of ^atulatioii, v^ho has recuurbo to the increased consumption 
of vermicelli, and senna and roanrin, ns tpkens of national prosperity! 

The Tirae CoMMi/rAiiox Bill for England and Wales, was a measure 
as important to the counties as the rejftifl of the Assessed Taxe* was to 
the towns. Under the auspices of the Chancellor of* the Exchequer a 
Bill of this kind was brought iqto the House—only to walk out again i 

Scotland was not forgotte n hy*tlie Reform Ministers, though the 

* Mr. C. Bnllrr’s speech in eappnrt of Mr. Tooke's motioii; iwas a piece M exqui* 
rite ii-onj. Mr. BuUeji^ said, he would beg of the honourable mover tb d^lde the 
Heuee on flie qneadoii, end not Jeare the eubject to the diecistion Of the gefotiinent 
-.-let. Because hie Majeaty’e Miaietera might not, perhaps, be always in office, and 
the nuAion, ehmtd therefvre not bepeaiponedt 2dl)r, Beesnea hb MakMty’e Mbilaters 
bad quite enouifh to do already; 3dly, Becauer hie Msjeaty’e MUmters did net 4a 
eVaTything eo well that be thought the Mouse onght to oonfida tnore to Attn 
wtwcbnlntoly ueceeearyt and, 4thly, BecawM the Mothm Wii e&e which Ought to 
stoeosto ftem the Heaw gaoeiidlyf end not firoa tiffi 
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Baokrupt Bill, wliu^i roused the whole country, the Edinburgh Clergy 
Anoiuty Bill, and thd Community Estates Bill of Edinburgh, all and sever^^ 
ally knocked on t))e head b){ the know ledge and spirit of the people, are\ 
gracefully passed over by the apokigi'-t, and totally lost sight of in the 
Su<itch Burgh Bill, which, after its important amembnents, remains so 
unsutisfact>iry, that it is now regarded merely as a make>sbift Bill, to 
fill a gap till a better measure can be obtained. This imperfect Bill, 
unsatisfactory because it i** imperfect, was carried at last by barely ono 
vote: S3 IVfembers to 51 voting agaiir^t it on the third reading. A 
commission of inqiiiry into the state of the municipalities of {Scotland, 
resisted or declined before tlic Bill was brought in, is appointed now—< 
inquiry, not preceding, Imt following legislation. The other Whig 
Scotch Comminsioiis receive thoir note of praise ; and the reforms in the 
collection and management of the Revenue, and iii the Exchequer Court, 
deserve praise ; but the former government should have its share. 
These measures were nut originated by tlie Reform Aliiiistry. Eur the 
"^Vhig measure ,—“ to prevent the mnlndmini«tration of Church Patron¬ 
age, whiih (wo are told licre) is now under the consideration of Go- 
veriiuient,"—we sliall wait tlie result, brieily remarking, that the im¬ 
mense majority of the pe(q)le of Scotland, churcliineti as well as dissenters, 
looked to tlie Reform Ministry for the complete and instant abolition of 
('hurch Patruiiage. 'I'hc 'furies would have corrected muladministrution. 

Between the present time and the re-assenibling of the Parliament, wo 
shall have full opportunity of sifting and weighing the claims of the Re¬ 
form Ministry, item by item. We have but hastily noticed some of the 
things they led the country to hope fur and, have failed to perform; 
some tlint they ha\ e evaded^ others that they have openly ojiposed, and 
others again—ns the Irish Church Bill—which they have cumpromiBed 
or soM, and certainly jdaced iqion a worse footing than they found them. 
A limb fiactiired, waiting skilful surgery, is better tliaii one ill-set. 
Ibiring 'I'ory su]>rem<icy, a real and thorough (iiurch Reform, a rerisal 
of the Corn Laws^^Retrenchmeiit, the Abolition of Taxes on Knowledge, 
National Education, the Ballot, and other impurtrint measures, possessed 
the udvantfige of hlg advocacy, at least so far as words go. The ac¬ 
cession of the ‘Whigs lias iicutrulued Lord Brougham, and Lord Dur¬ 
ham, and ]>laced Earl Grey, Mr. Stanley, Lord Althorp, and their 
hangers-on, generally in direct and activ e 0]>]io&ition to*the hopes and 
interests of the jieople ; and often to their former decibrations aud> re- 
corded votes, l^ord .Mthorp is believed the* most honcsi, sincere, and 
single-minded man of their number. Is he ^hen a fair specimen ^ the 
Reform Ministry ? lie raakm no bones of his full-faced wheel, to the 
left-aboiit. 1 voted fur Ballot, but 1 won’t vote for it now, I voted 
for putting an end to dogging*i& the army, but I shan’t now. 1 wished 
fur a revisal of tlie Corn Laws, which 1 stUl think injurious even to land¬ 
holders, but I want that no longer ; besauso it would offend the Taties, 
and thus it does not suit the policy of a Reform Ministry, 1 have con. 
fessed the abuses^of the Church, but that was long ago. Mr. Faitiifal 
must know now that I am a bliurchman if he is a dissenter. I now 
believe that the people of England like to see the Bishops in ParRii- 
ment. Did 1 speak of retrenchment and the repeal of the Assessed Taxes? 
—a ha! thn^ was before I became Chancellor of the Ex^equer." TStis 
is a specimen of the men, and of th4r act% in whom the people <tre dolled 
to trust. A belter office cuuld,not be performed to the county t^mn die- 
seeting their Manifesto, clause by dause, and dieU* eopdoct iidlvidindly, 
as well as collectively ; comparing their late deeds with dieir past pre- 
r—j—» negtect this duty* * , 



A FRAGMENT OP DILWORTH REUIVlVr^S. 

BEINO AS EXAMINATIOK TOVCIIINO FASHIONABLE tITBRATL'RE. 

• 

E. r, How many Schools are there of Fashionable'Litcrature ? 

A. Two- 

Fj?. Which be they ? ^ 

A. The Silver-Fork School and the Lackey School^ 

F. X. Explain the origins and peculiarities of eaclB 

A, The Silver-Fork School was founded by Theodore Hook, and 
was remarkable for discoveries, from the chief of which it derives its 
name: namely, the custom, in " good society,” of using a silver fork, 
and the restrictions on the knife; also the concord of wine and meats, 
and the suitable fabric of footmen’s stockings. The principal disciples 
of Mr. Hook were the authors of Vivian Grey and Granby. The 
Lackey School grew out of the Silver-Fork School in this w.iy. After 
discovery was exhausted, and the government of knives and forks was 
made known, the agreements of wines and meats, and the materiel of 
footman’s stockings in various walks of life,—derision of ignorance 
followed the pride of knowledge, and inhnite scorn and ridicule were 
heaped upon persons and parishes out of the pale of “ good society.” 
The licentiousness of the knife was held jip to abhorrence ; addiction 
to kitchen wines; suppers of cold meat and pickled cabbage ; eating 
gooseberries in opera-boxes, and spitting out the skins on the carpet; 
beady eyes, and pepper-and-snlt pantalyons, were, together with many 
other similar enormities, dwelt upon with contempt and detestation. 

Ex, You make out the Silvcr-For^ distinct from the Lackey School, 
and yet composed of the same teachers? 

A. I do. The first was revelation; the second, the reviling of those 
who were ignorant of the truths revealed. In the Silver-Fork era the 
great homage was to usages; in the Lackey followed an adulation of 
the great, and a vehement contempt of the middle and humbler classes. 
It was called the Lackey School, because of t}iis mixture of servility 
and insolence, which commdnly characterizes the liveried order. 

Ex, You have spoken of the ftibric of footmen’s stockings amongst 
the dl8Coreri|if>of me Silver-Fork~explain your meaning. 

A, In navijmtion, the place of a ship is often known by the sound¬ 
ings : sand of such a cdour, mixed or unmixed with shells, denotes a 
higher or a lower latitude. Mr. Hookf showed that the latitudes of 
society could be known by the qualitj^yf footmen's stockings cotton 
unerrin^y marking the lirast in the master. ^ 

Ex, 11^ he point out no other indication to be observed in foot¬ 
men ? • ^ 

^ A, Yes. He remarks that people* whom nobody knows, and who 
live where nobody goes, are waited on by stumpy ft>otmen. But I 
think he relies more, on their stocking ^ a criterion, than on their 
height. He judges ex pede. *. 

Ex, You Inve qioken of the abomination of ** peppejr-and-sdt trou¬ 
sers, and bsa^ eyes.” Expifaun. * • 

A, Vivian (ney describes a monster, a wretch, by tbete marks. 

Ex, Whitt is tm moral code of these two Scihods ? 

Al, Boyle's Court Guide. 

TOZi. IV.—MO. XIX. , *A 
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10 A Fraumcnl from Dilworth Redivivus, 

r.jt. StHtc the rul^])y which pru'se and blame, respect and ridicHIK 
are tiistrihiited. 

A. 'I'ho streets itr th(» squares detci mine the character of the residents. 
Folks ulio live in certain quartei>*nt the town are devotetl to ridicule. 
^V'hat is emphatically torineil ■ tK'idij lives in Grosvenor Square, 
Hlay I'air.'dc..; aiii! is hi.uiided <.n tJ north by 0.\ford Street, on the 
soutlr by Viccadilly and Pull Mall, on the west by Park Lane, and on 
the east by Porthind Plac.; and llej^enl Street. 

Kr. Is there notjU term itu'o^nUn ? 

A. Olr, yes. flverybocly knmvs that. The only thing of which Mr. 
Croker ever confessed ignorance was Kus el Square. Mr. D’lsraeli im¬ 
proving oti it, pnmounces the Kegeirt’a P..rk hyperborean. 

JH.r. What particular renroavli docs lie lirgo against the inhabitants ? 

A. That they do not know a Duke whoji they see him. 

Iltnv do you rank the great master’s ? 

A. Htiok, jlrst; then Vivian Grey; last, <<ranby. 

A'.r. Wliat is the chief distinction of Granlq ? 

A. Tl:at he is nejihew of Lord Rihblcsdale. 

I'.v. What is his style? 

A. Itt the Larl i if Srliool the ])lace of butler lia.-. been assigned him. 
He wears phiiii clothes; and is supercilious rather t’lan saucy. lie is a 
tedious jiorsou; extremely particular iu ex])laining reotives for cvc'ry 
action and movement of liU characters; very precise ai-d minute, like 
oue neenstiimed to count tqi the forks and spoons. 

A’.r. There are many more writers of fashionable novels tii-m yon have 
named ? 

A. There are ; hut their boq^is are forgotten before the author ? have 
got a name. Lady C. U.’s were, for a short season, in great fa\ our 
M'itlj the milliners’ girls and the ^vould-be fashionables. 

F.-v. Where d<» yon class tlie lloinance and Reality of L. E. L.? 

A, It is of the Laekey-Sehool sort; but the writer is a lady. * 

F.r. Give me ah account of her stylo ? 

A. iShe is a sort of jirccU’ttsc, in whom Moliere w’otild liave delighted. 
Comidaining of the difficulty of providing her hero with a n:une, sbe^ 
says, '' I have read the Peerage through twice, and actually became 
Interested in the divishms (»f the House, H) see if there were a pretty 
name in either majority or nunority.” She could not think of taking a 
name which was nut genuinely arisfecratic, or at least ?ft’qrn by a»M«m- 
her of Parliament. 

Kr. Doe.s she not lay do^vn some canons ft* dress 

A. She does. " 

What are they ? , ^ 

A. That it is tjlie mark of a beast in man to wear a blue coat with gilt 
buttons ; and she seems to recognize no colour but pink for ladies. 

TSa-. State her opinions respecting vAdking. 

A, She holds, that no femalo of any female pretensions dioald be 
seen w'alking oncept upon a csi^pct, the turf, or a terrace. 

Ex. Mention the last apqptle of relSnement. , 

A. Mrs. Trollope. ♦ * 

Ex^ Ilmv flid Mrs. Trollope find herself out ? I mean, how did .she 
discover her^pudifixations for passing judgment upon the manners? ■* 

A. She visited the United States, and was disgusted at the s|>ittii^. 
The consciousness of this dt^ree of delicacy has made her conceit hessdf 
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an oracle of the elegancies; and she has published a poem called tiie 
Mother's Manual^ in which she satirizes nva: *rnal contrivances. • 
Jb'x. There is the book before you, in a pi ik coveii> j open it at ran¬ 
dom, and read ii passage. * 

A. And made them read TeletuacliU' uH day, 

Tnisriiif' tliat it would put them in ihe way, 

With elegance and satVty, to adore • 

The licro, like his Sophie did before.” 

Ex. Stop —like hit Sophie did before. Is that English ? 

A. It must be of a new fashion. 

Ex. Open again. 

A. Now, see—we’ll take the former line ag iiii, 

And give it fur n triplehtoltenr Jane. 

Little, tender, iluttering dove, 

That spend’^t thy wanton life in love. 

Noav', .lane, nuuther rhyme for dove. 


.lane, f muiinff.) Love and (lore—why, shore ubure. 
Lady Hook, (kissinff Jar.) Oli, you nice civaluie ! 


Ei.v. Can yon say as loufli of the autlutress ? 

.4. Not exactly. She does not sf*ein nice. 

Ex. To what School does she belong ? 

A. I don’t think she is to be classed. Tlie Qimrlcrlif Ueniem tried 
to cry her up as an authority to run down the Aiiujricans: btit tvliow 
Mrs. Trollope iKlveiitured beyond the censure of spitting and gobbling, 
&c., and attcin[ited to describe manners as thei^>hould be, the under¬ 
taking became desperate, and was abandonethf, 


MQ NTmTTTlBvSERVEp 
Whin Aversion Ul 7’orif and Itudiiul Crilirisnt. 

It was lately settled by tiie Minislerial organs, that discussion was 
an impertine/lt interruption of the Irnsiness of ParHumetit, anti should 
be* pttt (Towtt * Members, tve rvert? given to understiuul, should not 
s|>eak, unless indeed in commendation of the measures ]jroj»osed by 
Ministers; wdiicli should be pfissed with no other delay than mi^jit lie 
caused by jiraising their wisdom, and •claiming the gratitude of tiie 
nation for the authors of them. The Globe, with the saucy air of my 
Lord Duke in ” High Eife below Sfafr%," recommended to tlit ?elite of 
the House, ** a contemptuous disregard of inconsPqnential handlers 
of necessary, though disagrees^tk: subjects.” The mover of a question 
of admitted importance is (if he he,deemed “ iticonsajiiential) to be 
treated with neglect and scorn by the elite of Jbe Representative 
Assembly. All Members In the Hoflse are on the shine footing; all 
are, or are supposed to be, the represenfatives of the people, and in 
that chmacter entitled to respect and attention. What part of the 
House, arrogating to itself authority as the of tl^ llonso, is to 
presume to exclude particular memlKTs from a share in di8cu8.sion ?—> 
for that is the end which the ** contemptuous disregard” is to accom- 
We know well enough what The Globe means by the elite 
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The ^tite, according^to the G/o6e, is composed (ff*l(^)atron8 and thdr. 
creatures; the ilite of the GU^e is the Ministerial majority. It is 
for electoral bodies to look4o this. Will they permit their represen* 
tatives to be treated as black sheep by a set of placemen and serviles. 
who assume to be the Mle of the House ^ Will they sulFer a Minis¬ 
terial coiiirpirucy. having for its object the suppression of every inde¬ 
pendent voice ? The attempt has already been made, not exactly os sug¬ 
gested—by “ contemptuous disregard but by the worse than beastly 
clamour of the pag^ of the Ministry ; the boyisn dandies, the exquisites, 
who serve them }n quality of barkers. These curs, who shall be duly 
named next sessioit, have made it tlieir business to yelp down Members, 
whose speeches Ministers did not wish the country to hear. 

The organs of the Ministry Hhving very comfortaldy settled it among 
them that there is to l>e no talk in Parliament, but such as is accep¬ 
table to the elite, or Ministerial party in the House, next proceed to 
the mure difficult task of silencing the criticisms of the press. Journals, 
we are told, ari> not to find fault with the Government, or with each 
other; or ut least Radical journals are not to find fault with Whig 
journals, though Whig journals are to be quite free to rail against 
Radicals. Thus the Chronicle, the very day after it had expressed 
its disapproval of criticism upon cunteuiporurius, aud its distaste for 
controversy, has a column aud a half of virulent attack upon Cubbett. 
Its rule must be that it shall be free to criticise otliers, but that it shall 
not be allowable to the citicised party to defend his opinion, or 
maintain his arguments. It shall be all fair for it to strike, but not fur 
another to strike it, or to retaliate ,* fur that is fighting, tlmt is contro¬ 
versy,—which it disapproves. , 

In the Globe, the following dissertation appeared 

have no ohjoctioii, in a coiiventiivial sriiBc, to what are ternied''^hnjided party 
jiapem, for tw.o or three good renHunii. One of tlirw? is, that they toleraUy wetl in- 
etnict all those who know how to read them with the strong and weaMII|||a,'Mfeh 
of the party they espoi^se and of that tp which they are opposed. Thus *dlo.wl^^J^ 
a portion of fudjfe directly constructed for the class of persons' who like to ]^anll£ 
their owit teal or fancied opinions in print exclusively, there Js always something to 
be acqtiiitid from this class of journula There is another description, however, to ^ 
which we feel much less indulgent, and which, like Horace's mediocrity, are sustain¬ 
able i.or by gorls, nor men, nor coliiniiis.** WeOmore especially advert to thtwe 
snge persinis whose excess of geuiiis is rjcpendcd in finding fault irith whatever is 
said or done. I'liis generic fault, V'oltaire,.in his usual arch and dslicito&is manqpr, 
satirises by his Venetian senator Pororurante, who was too great a geu'ms to be leased 
with anything;—the exact coiiverse of the real state of the case, fiir positive genius 
is by no means so difficult. We could point out joumfils whose sole pretensions to 
sagseity are ibnndcd on an eternal propensity to grumble, in the style of Crockery 
in the farce. Everything is as it ought not to be t and if measures of magnitude 
are undef consideration, the favouriteptactiee is to skip overall the leading points of 
improvement or policy, and to dwell upon some minor consequential aud unavoidable 
evil, and drum upon it to the end of the chapter. We have read columns Of excep¬ 
tive writing, which are constructed upon yo other principle. The air of wisdom 
assumed on such occasions forms the most ludicrons part of story ,; for it is scsreely 

necessary to any Uiat this sort of wisdom is of the very commonest descriptiim. TIo 
small number of tha bright things agoMist free trade, foreign policy, the poEor, thp, 
criminal law, and we know not wl^tt bef^des, are composed In this spirit; and it 
astonishing what a reputation may be acquired by it^jn pnblic-hoiise back paaiouia. 
W« wik not say that this cant Is not as intrinsically go^ as indiscrimliHtie panegyric; 
but,' as Sterne «u^ of that of rriticim, it is indisputably, if not of tbs worst kind, 
the most tormenting. We cau conceive^ indeed, nothing more iusutforably asininq 
timn (he exulting complacency with which some diffijculty,- or undeniable evii in the 
course of a criti^ course of diplomacy or arrapgemmit, Ig hailed by scribes of this 
^ieacripthm. It amounts to a nyrrirs nf fiodisind, and thr poor taaderia buried in 
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«n avalanetke of commvi^lacoc forthwith. Now this we do^ insuibrabie, estHH iuUy 
in ijuarters wliiLh seldom unfold or develop a principle of Iny kind; and w’ho,^>eu 
in respect to whht they censure, never advuuce to the di([mty of propotiiiK a feasible 
alternative. The nsaw of this sort of ob(|rvHtiod whidi it His been the fate of the 
ftmt session of the rofonu Parliament to eurounter, need not be dwelt upon : it has 
been truly stupendous. Half its own suporeroipitory oratory, and miiili, ewni, that 
was wnttea about it, amounted to little more. People begin now toa perceive the 
real state of the case; and, while mucli remains to be altered and fmprovod, no small 
portion of evil has been abated, and diffirulty overcome. 

There is also a minor walk of this soit of wisdom, which prlnripally consists in 
watching lar some tiifling inaccuracy or mistake m cont^iporaries. A Weekly 
IfaptTt certaiuly capable of better things, shines amazingly In tiiis province of the 
wry Kttle ,* for which if it has a motive, it may be assured it wftl never be answered. 
To be sure, there is some advantage in bunting for this smiAl deer"—.such game is 
always to be discovered when the owl-iike pixipeiisity exists to look for it. Siirh 
practices however, never either made oi* suppufied a reputation yet; and if people do 
not petx-eive, they feel that they do not like it; and we never knew the habit edect 
any thing for a journal in the long lun. The Scotch bakei, whose object in lepairing 
to the club was (.liiefly “ to coiiiraditk a bit," was sometimes deemed sagacious by 
his eorapauions, but never agree.ible. 

So ends our Chapter Ot Hats.” 

It requires but a slight haiulliog to shake this illogical argument to 
pieces. 

The Ghhr has no objection to decided party papers; as they instruct 
those who know how to read them with the strong and weak sides ; 
but it has a vehement antipathy to papers which deal in indiscriminute 
censure. Why, the party iiapers tmerated liy the Globe, should be tlie 
p^rs intolerable to the Globe ; for they dbai in indiscriminate censuren 
When in opposition, the Whig party papers find all wrong in the con¬ 
duct and policy of Government; when in opposition, the Tory papers 
are equedly exceptive. So that, by tin? showing of the GMte, it should 
not endure the party papers, to which it allows so impartial a toleration; 
seeing that it is one of the order, ai(d a tliorough thick-and-thin-guing 
hack. * 

The Globe oliserves that, with certain prints, wf^ch it cannot abide, 
‘ ^ Every thing is as it ought not to he ; and if measures of magnitude 
aie under consideration, the favourite practice is to skip over all the 
leading points of improvement or policy, and to dwell upon some minor, 
consequential, and unavoidiblu evil, and drunl upon it to the end of 
the diapter.” 

.Is*the evdl*" minor, consequential, and unavoidable thak.i8 the 
whole qaestTon begged by the Globe, Until evils are probed, they are 
not known to be minor ^ until they are combated, they are not jirovod 
to be consequential and unavoidable. *“ The enterjiriso is impossible,'’ 
said an officer to Nelson. “ Have you tried ?” was the questiuii of the 
chief In rebuke. • • * 

A measure, in part good and in part defective,*'or positively rais- 
cluevons, is proposed by government; that the bill supportea by a 
servile majority will pass is certain ^ it is certain then that the sound 
portiMi of it is secure, and is" it not wisdom to apply to the correction 
of the ^fective or the evil portion ?• By praising jtfie'.good, tlie good 
will not be made U^ter, or the bad less *ljad; by condemning the hod, 
the may be made less bad, or altogether expunged, and the*good is 
not disturb^: there it remains. It were pleasanter, yid more desir¬ 
able, to give to each the due measure of praise and blame; but, if there 
be a question to which the main energy ^uuld be devoted, we say un- 
hesitidingly, let it be to the correction of the faults. By the omtssfun 
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of the pi-nise, the designed good is not lost to society; hut by the omis- 
sion'X)f the censure, the evil is inflicted on society. 

The parasite oboerves, “ If you withhold tlie incense, what motive 
has the most excellent of ministers to propose the good which you do 
not deny to be combined with exceptitinuble arraiigoments ?” Our reply 
is, tlmt a XKnister wlio has not u suflicient motive to beneficial u'easures 
witlnmt a])plau.ie, is a IMinister whom the public will lose little by dis¬ 
gusting. 

A surveyor exajui^ies a sliij) of exquisite model, and perfectly rigged, 
and he finds sonHyruttcn plunks in her botiom. Shull he launch out in 
praioe of her flue .run, her beauty, the faultless amingement of her 
gear, a <d her jirobuble capacities fur sailing ? or shall he fix upon the 
flult under water, and expatiate on the necessity of repairs ? The 
crew \'. ill have all the advantage of the good qualities of the vessel, 
\\'lieth T they he commended or not ; but if' the rotten jdanks be un¬ 
noticed, tlie crew will be drowned. The surveyor says, “ The ship is 
a fine sliip, a beautiful ship; but she ii. n<)t sea-worlh\ and tben, after 
the g.nerality of jiraise, he goes iiuo u very particular and detailed 
siccMiiit of the defective part, jind a critic of the Oh/be sort, says, “ What 
a carper this is! to say so much of a rotten ])lank of a few square inches, 
in a gallant vessel having so many ]K>ints of excellence !” 

liulisciiuiiiiutc praise and indiscriminate censure arc both to be 
avoided ; but, in public aflairs, indiscriminate jiraise is more mis- 
cl'.i vous tban indiscriniinat^\ censure. Praise and blame are the two 
powers for the government of the mural world, and the misapplication 
of either'is a niischief; hut the misapplication of the first to power is 
by far the most jieiilous, as it strengj-heiis and induces errors having 
the largest scale of operation. The uiisujiplication which is commonly 
deemed most venial is the bestowal of all ])raise on the rulers, and all 
blame on those w'ho are dissatisfied with the rule.,. From courtly scribes 
’it’e never hear any lectures upon the villany of calumniating Jthe 
people, or those wh<? advocate the interests of the people. The Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle, which so decorously deprecates imputations, and recom¬ 
mends furbearauce and gtHid-humour, describes a large portion of the 
I.tlamring classes as slaves broke looseand UTites, the next day, of 
*• Ultra-lladieal Savages.” • 

The comparison of the preaching of the one day with the practic^'of 
the next, will not be unamtising. The first extract is from tHij^rd- 
tiicle of the 13th; the second from the same paper of the 14th 
For our part, the longer we Hoe, the let-s we feel dispo^d to indulge in coutronersglf 
and we have u strong distaste in parliSilar for eoulroversg of u carping and splene* 
tive descr^tion. By pecking inceasaiitly at our adversary, aud iii9iniiatm{' that he 
ia iiifliiencrd by all maimer of curnipf moth ce, ivr do not necessarily eetablish the 
I'ooduris of onr own oiiuse. There is much truth in the remarks of the Globe. 
What a nuisance a newspaper would be, were it to meet in a kindred spirit all the 
daily and weekly vituperation by ivhich it ieassailed. In fact the only way to ren¬ 
der 'discussion supportable for any lengr^h of time, is to exclude from it all which 
draws the atteiitioii of tjte mder to the writers, rather than to the subject of dis- '• 
pute. A little good-fnimourad pleasanti^ now and then may be home with; aud rre 
would nut proscribe the applimtioif of ridicule whetv it is Airly called for : but a 
certain breadth of manner and jorlulity are necessary even to ridicule; aud stric¬ 
tures constantly inspimt by ill>naturc ara regarded with the feeling we entertain 
towards snarling ;um, or <towardi a jterson who should be i<wnd ninuing a b1uu|> 
lu.stnuueut into eveiy one who passed him. 

These remaiks am not dictated by any peculiar sensitiveness to splenetic criticism { 
for, from temperament, we are, iwrUaps, Icits affccUHl by ill-natured remarks than 
most people. sBut we arc much mistaken, if the Press do not suffer in general esU- . 
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luation oifciisiTi* iiiio pvrBonnl controversy. The public, tfo, we t'liepcrt, ai e rhari* 
table pnnii<;Ii to attrihiito the lessons rrad by one Jonnmllst to another, to ei.vyfind 
.n spirit of rivalry, miinr than to n strong; love e>f truth, ^he homely inliige of 
<‘tu'0 of a trade" trill be but too apt to s«%s:i'st itsalf to the reader, tohen he sees 
one Journalist eoerflowing with »eai to ejpose the sins of his brother Journ (list. 

Now see the prartu'e :— ^ 

We may olwcrvo, that to jud;;c from the eopioiisness of thw abuse in the present 
Jlr/jis/er, Mr. Cobbett is brpnnin^ to bo hiinself ii(;[ain. D.(iring the sessi n, be 
was quite overi.iid. Peo|»le have licen so long nreustouied to his extravagant egotism 
and his racy abuse, that the absence of his weekly exliibitionsjvaa tPsort of eal. uiity. 
The Scotchman n conciled hiiusolf to his wife’s Jlyting (scohlii^,) because u hen a 
woman ceased to Jlvle, }t was all over with her. 

• • « ■ ■ • •* 

In like manner, as on the question of the cciy»acy»f Priests, Mr. Cobbett disj lays 
his prejudices and lu»t for personal abuse oif the question of Corporate Peform. If, 
a liberal Ministry cbntinuc Tories in offiee, Mr. Cobbett protests and abuses; if .iHdy.e 
se](>ct men of liberal, or wen Radical political opinions', to accomplish or cleat the >- 
way for neressary ncforidp, .Mr Cobbett viliiics their promoters, and denounces those 
honotirnhlr appointed to useful station. 

fiuch is the Ministerial deinonstrntion of real and practiral reforms, grateAilly i e« 
ceired by the coimtr5', which Mr Cobhett donounces in. that habitual stylo of vitu- ■ 
peration, which In rotation ho indulges in against alt public men—indeed ail inei', 
save one, with whom ho is never out of eonreit, namely, himself. It is by this habit and 
vice of rontem]U{ble iletrjiction and vulgar prejudieo that he has long lost all movat 
station as a political writer, and is rend only by those who estimate his veal power, 
and arc amused hy iiis cninmiind of the vulgar tongue at the same time, but despise 
his prejudices and slandeis. ^ 

hike the man who, under the lash, was dissntisfit'd whether the drummer hit high 
or low, we may observe, that IMr. Cobbett hates some Commissions because tliey are 
phid, and others because they arc unpaid. In short, hating with him is tiic great 
matter; and one reason serves his tiiru as uwll ns another. It is not astonishing 
that Mr. Cobltett should revile Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Robert PceJ, and the Mem. 
hers of the Reformed House of Commons, ^mong whom, as a senator and logician, 
he speedily found his level, as all surh persons do in a Repieseiitalive As,«embly ; but 
it is somewhat unnatural ftiat any man, excepting Mr. Cobbett, should spend a long 
puWie life, now drawing to a dost', in constant enmity to those most nearly approxi- 
mating to his own popular opinions. We remember hearing ft obsewed on one oc- 
rasion, by a certain individual, that Mr. 'OaU||tthatr<l alt mankind; those who 
thought as he did, as rivals ; and those who diimpTwith him, as cnemitis. We rc. 
collect, a few years since, when he wrote, in one*wcek’p Uegtsler, against the Bible, 
Potatoes, and Inoculation for thc»Cow-]mx. Tills woeli he opposes Education, the 
Diffusion of Knowledge, Corporation Reform, and Marriage; and, nevertheless, recoin- 
at the Scriptures, ns a means of putting down the Church of Eug. 

ENGLISH MORALITY. 

0 

uppam IB iflu vnroii ‘cle’s distaste for c«ntroversy, or sharp observation 
w writers, and such the practical example of the suspicious zeal ** to 
expose the sins of .a brother JonvnalisC* So true is it that tho*fastest 
thi#f cries loudest, fie! * 

^ English morality is a veij inc oran rehensihle thing. Where does the 
dishonour of fiJsehood be^m ? Wh^t is the distinction between the 
lying which is accounted infamous, and that w'hich is held venial, or 
nasses with the apfilause of a good jok8 ? In Mr. Grafttin’s account of 
nis acquaintance witn Kean, publii^ed in*the Nerv Mmthly Magazine, 
there is the following story;— 

He had never, I believe, yet disappointed,a London audience, bu^ on one occ&don. 
The circumstances of this one be often related to ate. He had gone to dine somewhere 
abbnt ten miles from town, with some friends of early days, players, of course fuliy 
hitgndiug to be at the theatre in time for the evening’s performance. Hut temptation 
and the bottle were too strong lor him; he ont^y^ his time, got drqpk, and lost 
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all recollection of Bhaliepesre, Shylotk, Dniry>Lnpe, And the daiies they entailed on 
hilb. Hie ftiende, frightened At the indiiicrotion they had caused, despatched Kean's 
servant with his empty chariot, vtnd a welhjirepared story, that ths horses had been 
frightened near the village where Keuh had dined, by a flock of geese by the road- 
nde; that the carriage was upset, and the unfortunate tragedian's shoulder dit~ 
heated. Tjiis story was repeated from the stage hy the manager; and the rising 
indignation of tiie |udieurc (who had sntTered the entertainments to be commenced 
hy the farce) was instantly calmed down into cummiseratioit and regret. The fbllotv- 
ing morning Kean was sliocked and h4>witderrd at discovering the truth of his situa¬ 
tion. But how must his embiUTassment be incre.isod on leaining that several gentle, 
men had alieady arrh*i>d in town to make anxious inquiries for hlml He jumped 
out of bed, and, to*trts iniitilte affright, he saw, amongst the carriages, those of Sir 
Franris Bunlett, Mf. Whitbread, and otiiers of his leading friends, whose regard for 
him brought them to see into his situation in petson. Luckdy for him, his old 
associates, the actors, had, with great presence of mind, and practised effrontery, 
carried on the deception of 'the preceding night. The village apolheeary lent 'him¬ 
self to it, and, with a grave eountennnee, confirmed the report; and Kcnn himself 
was oldigisi to be a party, nolens volens, in the hoax. His tliamber was, areordmgly 
darkened, his fare whitened, his arm bandaged. A few %f tlie most distinguished 
inquirers’ were admitted to his bedside—no one discovereii the cheat; and, to crown 
it compJeteiy, he appeared, in an iiiiredibly abort time, on the boants of old Dniry 
again, the public lioing rniefully informed, tiiat his respect and gratitude towards 
them urged him to risk the exertion, notwithstanding his imperfect lonvaleacence, 
and to go through tlio arduous parts of Richard, Macbeth, and Othello, on three sue- 
eessive nights, with his arm in a sling." 


This is called a hoax : wc call it a lie, and a very shatneful lie to all 
tlie parties concerned in it, but cluetiy to tltc medical man, in whose 
profession.'il statements a cohhdence is placed, which it is an injury to so> 
cicty to abuse. The consequence of all such frauds is a distrust which 
at some time or other deprives those of indulgence and sympathy who 
have a fair claim to it. No one e^erienced in the tricks of the stage 
now believes a theatrical apolflgj\ The manager makes the most solemn 
protestations, and the audience mugh and scout it as a pretence ; the 
medical man's cert ificate is produced, and the Veracity of Kean’s apo¬ 
thecary is rcmem|jered. Ujwn the real sufferer thus falls the penalty 
of the falsehoods put forth to sexfion the misconduct of others. Ana 
morality laughs at this! ^ 




EDINBURGH CASTLE. 

'% 

A TiiovsANn years ago.vmd what wert thou. 

Thou crag that risest from the common earth, 
As if an earthquake toiumph’d at thy birth ? 

. nameless rock thou wert—what art thou now ? 
B'ar’s iron tiara hath cinctvred*roand 
Th} giant forehead. Y^fily thou art 
Dear-poh, how dear to every Scottish heart! 

In thee the regal dhtdeuS that bound ^ 

The head of Kennetlf and the Bruce, hath found 
A resting-place; sceptre and sword repose 
Th«t 6way’<d oar fatherland, or crushed her foes, 
Before the Border was pacific ground, 
fitefure good James the First and last arose, 

Apd bade the jubilee of peace resound. 
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ACTORS AND ACTRESSES Of TfflS GREAT M^ORLD. 

* * 

** IT v<« your ladyship been to see Mhs Kelly, at h,er new theatre?*' in. 
(juired Frederick Lorton, one eienin^ last summer,, of*hi» venerable 
hostess, the Dowager Lady Diiiimaly. 

" 1 bpldum venture into a playhouse. The tragedies are growing tob 
funny for me, and the remedies too serious." • 

" Jiut Miss Kelly's performances srarcely come under the denomina. 
ti in of plays ; they are rather a series of bketches.” • 

Represented by a very clever aVtress; but still—an actress f To 
say the truth, I have no great opinion Sf actresses !—1 was for many 
years attached to the profession." 

“ As an amateur, of courbe ?" interrupted Lorton, who had his Burke 
and Debrett by heartand knew that, instead of addiessing a riialof 
the Ladies Cr.ueii and Derby, he was lounging on the sofa of’a lady 
boasting two more quarteiing> on her escutcheon than the House of 
Guelph. “ Did }ou belong to the Margraiiiie*s company, at Brandenburg 
House, or to that of Wjnnstay, or Wuldcrsliare 

“ To neither • And the cufr of my wig and gown may alike assure 
you that I w as born too long ago for the theatricals of Bridgewater House, 
or of the Ducliesse d’U/eb." 

HereusnneHt! for both turned out as dull as one of Hannah More’s 
moral diamas, enacted at aboaiding-school on the governess's birthday. 
But pray, my dear Madam, relicie my cuiiobity, by intenning me the 
when and whereabout of yourdefco/ f” , 

“ Some three-scoi e-and-five ) ears since, in a pink sash and hanging 
bleexes, at my father’s dinner table; wlteie I was brought round to heg 
for a kiss from grandpapa, whose snuil U'ted to make me siiee/e all the 
way back to the nursery; a misfortune that did not prevent me from 
putting my little hands together, evening after evening, and begging to 
lie stifled! My first part was taught me by iny nurse, and her pupil did 
her honour; * dear grandpapa’ bequeathed me a legacy of five thou, 
bind pounds." 

“ Tpoii which, you quitted flie stage ?” 

By no means! I had as yet achieved only the cupids of the baUet, 
or Bpritei fif jiantomime. The graver hubiness of the profession lay 
before me. My next emphi was as a pattern young lady; with eyes cast 
down—^the prudence of IIiKriet Byron—the economy and early rising of 
Clarissa—^the timidity of Pamela,” • 

“ And you succeeded ?” , , • 

" In my main object—the dismissal of the governed ! Miss Sophia 
required jao farther turvHllnace. Miss Sophia was an angel!” 

After which, I trust you eloped with a Captain of Dragoons? You 
could do no lens!” • 

** I tried ; but such an action was too ij^uch in the routjno of nature : 
I was destined to succeed only as a mime. Nor did I long want oppor¬ 
tunity ; Lord Dunmaly’s heir demanded my hand. He was a vulgar 
Irishman, addh-ted to whisky-punch and low company; and I hated them 
all three. * Marry him ]' cried my father, * for I atn a beggar.’ How 
could it occur to me to suppose that he was as great an actor as 1 was an 
actress? I believed him; and having, in the implicitness of my obedi¬ 
ence, determined to close my eyes to the odkmmess of the HoD«Colonel 

TOIm IV.-NO. XIX. . B 
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Luthett, my nose t<l^the fumes of his whisky, and my ears to the bt<^ue 
oMiis disgusting parasites, I played my part to perfection: smiled-d la 
Harriet llyron, when he presented me my diamonds; listened to the 
recital of my deeds of scttlement/a ta Clarice; and trembled when I pro¬ 
nounced tho fatal 'Yes,’—o' /a Pamela Andrews! I even fainted when 
I found myself on the point of entering a travelling carriage with any 
other than my beloved Adolphus. But there I forgt>t my part; that was 
no acting ; 1 liiimbly beg pardon of the dramatic muses.” 

" And, subBC<iuently, it became your cue to play the doating wife.— 
Fie!” , ‘ 

" By no means, I v:ns his w'ife, and that was all the Colonel cared 
for. But I was obliged to jday svhtnission ; to ride, w’alk, stay at home, 
as he pleased, and to .vcon pleased, <>11 the while myself! The part was 
worse than tedious ! But there stood the manager to forfeit me, if I ran 
restive!” 

" You had at least the glory of popularity. Nqyer was there a greater 
favourite with tlie public than the beautiful Mrs. Luthett.” 

" Unfortunately I could not content myself with this general favour. 
I nnide my three curtsies for the applauses of the gallery, but my eye 
was fixed upon a private box.” 

" Aha! from which you were applauded with a silent smile ?” 

" My fellow-comedians grew jealous of mo ; for that box belonged 
to the Lord (’hamberlain. They contrived even to provoke hisses among 
the audience. But I placed my part in a manner that Ulairon might 
have envied, pretending perfect unconsciousness of public disapproba¬ 
tion ; till one night, wlicn the hisses and catcalls were at their loudest, 
I bathed myself in tears, and,*^ advancing to the foot-lamps, appealed to 
the magnanimity, the generosity, the justice of the public!” 

Bravissinio!” 

*' An audience is easy to move, if yon touch it at the right time and 
place. Afine had been supping sumptuously bn Burgundy and Cham¬ 
pagne. They even clapped their hands to their swords, and swore they 
would die in my cause ; tho women unfurled their fans, and vowed I was 
a martyr.” 

*' And then ?” 

" And then—the curtain fell. But there was still a farce to come. 
It was hinted to me, that although the ])ublic would no longer be per¬ 
mitted to testify their disapprovabof my acting, they biighbtal^e it into 
their heads to try a show of hands against the private liox. I was ad¬ 
vised to enlist in another company.” 

" And what said Colonel Luthett?” 

"^hat, since 1 hud lost my engagement, I must make up my mind 
and patience to his Castle Rh&rcnt, for that he could not afford to live 
in England.” ' 

" And you consented to retire from the stage ere your liurels bad 
half expanded ?” ^ 

" To what jni{pose ? No, no! 1 made a face which he interpreted 
into consent; and, after halBa-year’s apprenticeship to whisky, peat- 
smoke, and Luthett‘s Irislf cousins, thought it time to play the invalid. 
Pray, believe me, that my edition of the Moiade Imaghmre was one of 
the best on,^eroTd« My Irish doctors gave me over without hesitation; 
I was ordered to London for further advice; and even the great Dr. 
Warren, after feeling my pulse, pronounced the case to he hopeless.” 

3 
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" A fierioiifi illness must be a prodigiotHly tlisngree^lc piero of acting; 
blisters, leeches, potions, pills— • 

Novice! the merit of the experienced performer lies in dying, like 
' The Fair Penitent,’ to soft niiisie; in*laiiguis)iing upon a diet of whey, 
and improving upon conserve of roses. The (Ufficultn consists in making 
a sulKciently-slow recovery; in relapsing at tiie proper niunient; in 
sending your husband to his distant home with tlie Certainty that you 
are too weak to travel, but safe enough to be left alone." 

** Hypocrite !’* 

" No, no,—actress; everything is tragedy or rorae^' in this world 
of vizards. Our wits were given us to make, the pieci^ pass off fluently, 
brilliuntly, and for the greatest satisfaction of the greatest number. Du 
you suppose that Luthett was angry yritili mo when he found that the 
e.xcellenco of my performances at Windsor ('astle, the air of graceful 
and modest dignity with which 1 trodo the stage, and tho noble senti. 
ment.s I had studied by rote, had secured me a place at court ?’’ 

'' A place nt court!’’ 

" Stay," cried Lady Diinmaly, rising from the sofa, and assuming an 
attitude of mingled deference, amenity, and nnldeiios.s; 1 believe my 

memory will yet enable me to show you my pose as a lady in-waiting." 

“Just 80 ," cried the enraptured Frederick, “ have I seen the immortal 
Siddons reproduce all the illusion of her Voliimnia or Lady Macbeth !" 

** And now," cried Lady Dunmaly, changing suddenly in air and 
countenance to the sportivencss of the Queen of Coquettes, “ admire in 
how different a guise I contrived to make good my footing at Carlton- 
House : At Frogmoro I was an angel ; when Frogmore grew too prosy 
for me, I became a goddess at the Pavilion. Are the transitions of 
Miss Kelly more effective ?’* * * 

“ Mrs. Parthian is a tyro to you!” cried Frederick Lorton, laughing 
heartily. “ Besides, your acting had 'already procured places to the 
amount of five or six thdusnnd a-year for your family !" 

And the command of a regiment for poor Adolphip;. 1 was a great 
favourite with the Duke of York. 1 had been at tiie trouble of throw, 
ing a touch of the Widow Cheerly into my acting, only to please him. 
It was but right he should take a box at my benefit." 

Snrely Lnrd< Dnnmaly’s interest might have been counted for some¬ 
thing? He came to his title, 1 think, while you were woman of the 
bed-phamhar ?" • • 

“ Exactly ;'^hd the business of the stage required that the patterns 
young-lady should assumc^ho pattern-wife. Lord Dunmaly had not 
two years to live when he .succeeded his lyiolc; and I protest to you, rny 
dear Frederick, it nearly wore out the corners of my mouth in screwing 
them down to the dolefuls of my propeP discousolatenesS’, A comtnun- 
place actress wrings her hands, to look despairing. My grief, you see# 
requires no such washerwoman gpsticulation." 

And again Frederick Lorton was compelled to do justice to the admir¬ 
able skill with which the Dowager contrived to minglg in her face tho 
sentiments of despondency iind anxiety. • * 

“ My widowhood ddimanded tmly a trifling variation,” said her lady- 
riiip, lowering her elevated eyebrowj into the expression characteristic 
of re.4ignation. “ This one grimace lasted me two ye^rs j wijh the intro¬ 
duction of a trifle of comfort, when I exchanged my weepers fur silk and 
fringed linen ; and a gleam of chee.rfulncss when, at the eighteen months’ 
end, 1 ventured into French grey.’* 

B 2 • 
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“ And Wy wliat e^orts of the histrionic art did you contrive to make 
ktiown to society your intention of remaining a widow?’' 

“ 1 had not made up niy'mind; and therefore contented myself with 
looking deliberation,—inquiry,—tender melancholy." 

“ For how h»fig ?’* 

’I'ill i foiuid Uiat Adolphus was married to another!” 

“ And then you enacted indignation, disgust, misanthropy?" 

“ Garilez vous de la croire ! 1 ‘ looked delightfully with all my might 
coquetted to the vgrge of folly ; became the very Jordan of light comedy ; 
and was ap])laujcd to the echo!” ; j. 

“ \Flmt a triumph for a woman of a certain time of life ! Atil^gth, 
niy dear Lady Diinmaly, you must have been satisfied?” ^ 

" W'hy, yes I—1 could now retire behind the scenes, to conceal ^my 
tears of disappointment. No one had a right to suspect that the most 
)i)»])liiuded of primn donnas, smothered in laurel, and triumphing in the 
liighcst sahiry,had solicited a provincial engagement—and been refused!” 

“ llefused }—Ungrateful Ad<dphus!” 

“ Ungrateful, perhaps, hut prudent!” sighed the Dowager. “ What 
man in his senses would marry an actress?” 

“ lint wliy enlist in a profession you seem to have despised ?” 

“ It was forced upon me :—at that time it was foreed upon most women 
of my tlcgree. One and all, we were estimated by our seeming! After 
my first le.sson in the nursery, my mother required me to assume a p:ir- 
ticular air and attitude fin visiters, a grimace of docility for my father. 

1 was taught nothing but deportment. No other example was pointed 
out to me, no other lesson afl'orded. I came into the world, and found 
myself siirrounded by actors!. Without a mask, 1 fancied that my face 
would get scratched in the crowd. Nothing natural was admired, no¬ 
thing true ajipreciatcd ; why expose iny na'ivrti; to contempt, when, by 
studying a part, I could eoinmand the applause, of the theatre ? 1 had 

no eiiildren to call forth my better affections. I had learned to look to 
nothing but the Itorld.—Alas !” 

“ And yet, perhaps, 1 had done better to dispense with its plaudits; 
for there comes a time when the rouge seems to blister one's cheeks, and 
the prompter’s voice to sound insulting. I did not like to find myself 
transferred into the duenna parts; to nssflme the tone of age, when my 
energies were unimpaired. 1 acquired a grin of compldlsance likely to 
captivate the younger generation into endurance of iny,_eoihpa»y / hut 
the sight of it in tiie glass was hateful to me. 1 played the courteous 
hostess, the dignified patroness, the gracious'&inswoman, till 1 grew tired 
of listening to my own studiec? periods; and at length hired a companion 
on w])om, for tlie first time, I^cjjmld vent a good natural fit of the spleen. 
hVom that period, my dear Frederick, I have kept to my natural charac¬ 
ter of a cross olJ woman." 

Full of wit, full of wisdom, full ihdulgence!" cried the young man 
eagerly. ** For mercy’s sake dv not follow’ the fashion of other retired 
]>erformers, ai^ leturn to the stage. You ore charming as you are. But 
w hy, if I may venture to ask, liave yon deigned ^o confide in me these 
■secrets of your art ? Do ytu consider that I have a vocation for the 
onlling ?" 

" I trust not.” * 

And yet- 

“ I was on the point of improvisating a grimace to mislead you, so 
strong i| the force of reminiscence! But, to tell you the truth, I fancy 
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I have been making no confession with which you were not jirev ioffsly 
acquainted. 1 cannot but fancy that pooit Adolphui^ during his blnw 
decline, must have imparted a lessozf of worldly wisdom to his b«>n, at 
the expense of Sophia Dunmaly. He could not, my dear Frederick, 
anticipate my intention to adopt you as the heir to my fortune, and the 
confidant of the frailties of my youth.*' * 

“ My dearest Madam—" 

“ A!»d now then, perhaps, you can understand m y^ dis taste for the 
theatre; and my dislike of—Acrons and Acthesseh,^ 


To TIIE^IEMORY OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

tty’ll Fnc is Alastor gone ? 

« « * • 

Hab tiic far-scenting roebuck, at the time 
Appointed, shed his nntlors? dues the prido 
Of tJie wide solitary forests lie. 

Moss-overgrown, in creeping lissard's nook ? 

Has the swift ostrich of the desert lost 

The lithe liinh of his strcngtli, and laid him dow ii 

On the low earth, which erewhile his feet spurned, 

AYhcre mole and burrowing owl. 

And beetle and slime-w'orm prowl ? 

Must he,‘too, die like other men, 

AYho lived not like them ? he who knew no world 
But the spirit's home,-^ 

The spirit's home whose roof is Heaven, which Heaven 
Is boundless, nn infinity within ; ' 

The undomed vault ofiinind, in which shine out 
Imaginings, as shine our stars in their 
Blueness*of wondrous height,* each thought a world 
As ar?*lur stars ; pursuant of its end 
Of being, spcculati^, working, fresh, 

Having its rayings wrought • 

Around its brother thought. 

• • 

An earthless garden grew 
About him; aromatic phanta^ 

Sprang twining there ; 

Flowers of all heavenly nature strengthened t^ere, 
Transplanted from the wizard’s World of dream ; * 

Yea, that old tdzard’s wand itself dM shoot 
Like the •few priest's, and gave strange hlos>«oining. 

And fruit intoxicating mightily. , 

A spiritual nourishment was poured out free 
From the deep holy font of his clear soul 
Upon this gardened plain 
Where Fancy held her reign. 
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To Memory of Perry Byssne Shelley. 

A bhrine was ia th« mlJat/ 

Luxuriim^y bedecked in its own tire. 

As is the sun. * 

And his heart heat, and his brain whirled when ho 
Ldoked towards it; and words leaped from Li»tougu(i> 
As its light glorified him Memnon-like; 

And the words were as pundit, sanserit-lcarued. 
Revivifies f^rom most eld manuscripts, 

Drawn ffioni tlie deepest wells of feeling, which 
The world, reiveivetl not ; hut he had forgot 
The world, and he spoke to 
Himself, ns men ia slumber do. 

The goddess of that shrine 
No man hath e'er held uotnnmno with, nor seen 
With unidanched eye. 

Rut thou, wild herdles.s antelope, paused irot. 

Rut entered to the blaze where gods alone 
C’an worship ; and didst make libations till 
Thou wast s«i purified, they knew thee not. 

For thou spokest language of a different life. 

Would 1 could trace Ihy footsteps up the porch. 

And to the altar thou hast raised; there I 
Would saci’ifu'e in ruth 
To thee who worshijtped Truth. 

^F}le^c is Alasfur gohe ? 

He scarce has left a name upon this earth;— 

His lovelorn corse 

The Brother Spirits of this opening ,agd 
Gave th’ immediate elements, and IJeaven 
Was perfumed ;—Ever wandering winds that besir 
Tho thunder and the lightning, whose free fields 
Are fanned by eagles' and doves’ wings: the waves; 
That wafted the rich cohorts of o] 4 l Rome ; 
Murhle^zoned Italy— 

A'iue>iiarturcd Tuscany,—> 

The capitoline shreds 
Of old austerity; the vpper air 
Man never breathes 

Of Alps omnipotent :-*-^hese took him to 
ThemselV'es, the first high.priest of Nature, in 
The life themselves had nourished. Who shall mourn ? 
IVlio shall be pilgrims to tlie land where now 
Alastor t|avels, goal.ward, to the land 
Of Fume, that takes tvAi centuries beyond 
Our death to reach I Who’ll say God.8pded to him^ 
To him who lired and died 
,To be pur proj^et.guide ? 

Few mourners have appeared: 
meet U is; for he was ever grieved 
By others’ grief: 
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To /Ae Memory of Percy Bysshe Sljelley. 

Few staves are lifted for the pilgrimage, 

To follow him ; few of the busy world 
Can go up to the realms where he did go; 

< )r breathe the atmosphere he breathed; or cast 
The old shell off, and come forth winged us he: 

Few, few have striven 
To make £arth Heaven. 

Men say that he foil blind 
By daring to approach the source of light : 

That he fell lame 

By travelling far in desperate pa{hs; even so— 

Yet reverence we not the maftyr ? None 
Are left us like him; none arc left to tune 
The oythera, as he did tune it o’er 
The timid flowers on Adonuis’^ grave : 

Lone Adoimis and Alastorf lone ! 

Their spirits went together; and their earths 
Resolved each to the element they loved,— 

One to sunshine and storm. 

One flowers and fruits to form. 

Oh ! had there been an ago 
Of golden happiness, with no alloy • 

Of passion—pain: 

And hadst thou lived, Alastor, in that age. 

What 9 sunbeam of blessedness acute 

Hadst thou then been ! and well thou wrought'st to gain 

The world that dowry,—vainly some have said ; 

But Poesy, to wdiom thou vowedst thyself 
Before the shrine of Truth, pleads Not in vain 
Is a new star upon the breast of heaven; * 

And he hath lit a flame to blaze for ever, 

A flame to pierce and roll * 

Thorough and thorough the human soul. 

* ‘‘ ’Twas I whotooured in him 
* Th*e hneath of life ; 't^ I who set amidst 
His tresseiHiair 

The lily and the s^w-flower, with its tear 
Of sympathy : throughout the azhre dusk 
Of the interminable length of y^{S, 

Have these flowers bloomed, like waiting spirit^, on 
The studious ones, whose path is by the brink 
Of that great chasm. Knowledge; that high depth 
Dow'n which the Mighty of the earth attempt 
To urge, by midnight and by shadowy lore; 

By labouring to scan ^ 

The inner thoughts of man. 


* Adotuiis. Shelley wrote an elegy on the death of Ksats, In Which be bestowed 
thie name on the young poet. 

t Alastor, the Spirit of Solitude. A poem by ttsDey, in wUob, it may be alBnned, 
that be deecribee hie own mind. * 
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TIu Swiss Hunters Address to his liijie. 

'* Sage follows sage afar; 

Burk lapse^of time between; now marked alone 
By their advent. • 

As star by star arises on tbe night, 

Up,th rough the shades of time past they appear 
Like laAibent haloes burning steadily 
On thousand ages, still unquenchable. 

I’rngresbing onward, the eternal w’heel 
Circles; ani^ btill a track from tliwe high flames 
God kindlbd, follows on. Another flume. 

Subtle as lightning, 

Is added to thoir,brightening." 

Still sage shall follow sage. 

And still the light doth thicken to the dawn. 
Redness of morn 

Gilds now our horizon I Alastor, thou 
Slialt be aurora to the unknown time ; 

And wo will hind upon thy name beloved. 

The laurel, the soft olive, and tlie rose. 

And ])oppy, and the graceful ivy plant; 
(iluw.woriiib shall gather with their tiny laiupn. 
And tlinu shalt nouribh them who wast so rich. 
And, when utir chains are burst. 

We’ll say, “ Alastor, thou wast first 1” 

- _ • . » _ 


THE SWISS HUNTER'S ADDRESS 'W HIS RIFLE. 


My rifle, ifly rifle, thou pride of my heart. 

Thou best friend of Huffner, thou best gift of art ; 
Ctmie, come ! let me clutch thee, dread weapon, agtfln. 
And together let’s rove over mountain and plain. 

Let others rejoice in the goblet, or find 

In a mistrecs the joys that are most to their mill 

Give me my loved rifle, the pride of my heart. 

The best friend of lloffner, the be&t gVt of art. 


In vain the swift chamois in terror would fly thee, 

• And idly the eagle would ,seek to defy thee; 

Let thy veice be but heard, and the chamois is dying. 
Or dead on the snow-wreath the.eagle is lying. 


Of happiness oft hath false friendship bereaved me, 

But thou, fay good rifle, Jiast never deceived me ; 

With thee, my true ^iend, in thy aim still ainfailing. 
Ne’er shall Hoffner be heard his hard fortunes bewailing. 


Away, let’s away, then, our freedom still prising. 
To where the rude gladers in grandeur are rising; 

clouds lonely soaring, 

li lilt to the dread avalanche’s loud roaring. 
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WINE. 

*• Oh! thou tnriiiblc ipirit of wineif thou fafttt no name to Iw known by, let ui call thcc— 
tlcelir’ 

' BHaKarkARK. 

SoMB eighteen inontlis^ or two years ago, I was tilling my duty to my 
country and myself on board His Majesty’s frigate the Astreea, by under¬ 
going seventeen games of chess per diem, with our first lieutenant, and 
filling up every pause with murmurs at the contin*ia^ce of these piping 
times of peace. We had been cruising some mont\)s in the Mediterrn- 
nean, chiefly for the amusement of two dandy cousins of an honourable 
Captain, whom we picked up at Malta, basking like two yellow, over-ripe 
gourds in the sunshine. We had touched at must of the ports of the 
lonians, where Cyprus may he had for paying for; and where faldetta» 
are held by hands as fair as tlieir coquettish folds are black and lustrous. 
We had done duo service to the state, by catching agues snipo-shooting 
in the Albanian marshes; listening to five-year-old operas, screeched by 
fifty-year-old prima donnas; by learning to swear by Saint Sjiiridion, 
and at his Klephtic votaries. We<hud' spouted in the school of Homer, 
and shouted at Lepanto; poured libations on the grave of Anacreon ; 
and voted the Leucadian leap a trifle, compared with a Leicestershire 
fence! 

At length, one beautiful evefiing, one of those twilights of chrysolite 
and gold, such as poets dream of, and tlTe Levant alone can realize, 
(having been for three preceding days, not “ spell-bound,” but “ calm- 
bound among the clustering Cyclades,”) it was the pleasure of our hon¬ 
ourable Captain, and his cousins, to dr(^ anchor in the Bay of-, (1 

have reasons of my own for not being more explicit;) where, after swear, 
ing the usual number of oaths at the quarantine officers, and the crews 
of the Venetian and Turkish traders, who make it part of their religion 
to give ofl^ence to the blue-jackets, where offence cai% be given with im¬ 
punity, I had the satisfaction to find myself, at about seven o’clock, 
p, M., seated at the mess of His Majesty’s gallupit —tli, doing as much 
justice to the roast beef of Old England as if we had not been within a 
day's sail of the Xdiand of tjie Minotaur. It Mas, indeed, refreshing to 
listen to the king’s English, in its own accents ; to eat of the Icing’s sir¬ 
loin, in its own^ravy; and to join yi the jargon of horse-flesh, in its own 
slahg;—to lu»ar the names of Newmarket, White’s, 'rattersall’s, Ellen Tree, 
and Fanny Kemble, fami^r in their mouths as bouschold words; to 
throw off, in short, for an hour or two, ,the tedium of professional exis¬ 
tence. A bumper of. port appeared as palatable in a (Jimutc where the 
thermometer stood at in the shades as amid the clammy fogs of the 
cold North ; and, at len^^h, after a liberal indulgence*!!! Hudson’s best, 
(only the more relished because the richest Turkey tobacco, and a pipe 
of cherry wood was in the hands of every soldier in the garrison,) pro¬ 
posals were made for a bowl of Gin-Funch !” Lord Thomas Howard, 
a lieutenant in the—th, was announced! to be a mastcrhdnd in the seiens. 
tific brew ; and the itery name of gin.punc]| affords, in the fatherland of 
Achilles^ a^ipirt of anticlimax, which there was no resisting. The mate¬ 
rials were brdhght. The regimental bowl, in which Piqjton himself is 
recorded to have plunged the ladle; lemons from the iriands redolent of 
romance and poetry ; and a bottle of Hodger’s best, redolent of Hidlmrn 
' Hill, appeared in as orderly array aa though ve^hiid been supping at 
Limmer’s. * 
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Are you a^^punch-drinker ?” inquired my neighbour. Captain WaC^ 
grave, with whom, ps u achuoI<fellow of my elder brother'^, 1 had quickly 
made acquaintance. * 

“ If I may venture to own it, no !" said 1; "1 have swallowed too 
much punch on compulsion in the course of my life." 

I judged as' much from your looks,” replied Wargrave,, who had 
promised to see me on board the frigate, If you want to get away 
from these noisy fellows, we can easily slip off while Lord Thomas and 
his operations engagh their attention." 

And, in compliance with the hint, 1 soon found myself sauntei'ing with 

him, arm in arm, on the biistions of --. We had an hour before us ; 

for the Captain’s gig was not ordered till eleven ; and, in order to keep 
an eye at once on the frigate and ftie sliore, wo sat down on an abut'> 
ment of. the parapet, to gossip away the time; interrupted only by the 
measured tramp of the sentinels,' and enjoying the freshness of the night 
air, perfumed by jessamine and orange blossoms, proceeding from the 
trelliced gardens of the Govcniinent House. As I am not ambitious of 
writing bad Byron, my readers must sillow me to spare tlicm tlie descrip¬ 
tion of a night,in Greece: a lieuteimnt of IT.-M.S. the Astnea, and a 
captain of H.M.'s gallant —th, may he supposed to entertain Hotspur’s 
prejudices against ballad-mongers 1 

“ There seem tube hard-going fellows in your mess,” said I, to War- 
grave, as he sat beside me, with his arms folded over his breast. 'rhorn. 
ton, I understand, carries <fff his two bottles a-day, like a Trojan ; and 
the fat major, who sat opposite to me, made such play with the cliam- 
]>ague, H^aiiscd me to blush fur my squeamishness, my^\fn part, 
X should be vwell'Content nevef to esceed a couple of glasses of good 
claret. Wine affects me in a different way from most men. The more 
1 drink, the more my spirits are depressed. While others get roaring 
drunk, 1 sit moping and despairing; and the nCKt day my head aches 
like an artilleryin^'s." 

“ You are fortunate,” said Wargrave drily. 

“ Fortunate cried I. I wish I could appreciate my own luck !— 
I am voted the sulkiest dug unhanged, whenever it is my cue to be jolly';, 
and after proving a wet blanket to a meriy party*bvdT:«%fit, am i^dy 
to shoot myself with the beadach and blue devils ne«t, morning. If 
there be a fellow I really envy, it i^ such a one as Thprntop; who is 
ready to chime in with the chorus of the 36th stanza of Niincy Daw'son 
between his two last bottles; and keeps his l^ad and legs an hour after 
all the rest of the party have Iqst theirs under the table.” 

I fancy Thornton is pretty well seasoned; saturated like an old 
claret^ogshead!” • • 

** Enviable dug*! From time immemorial, odes have heenendited to 
petition the gods for an insensible When 1 turn lyrist, it will 

he to pray fpr an insensible stomach*! ’Tis a monstrous hard thing, when 
one hears the trOUing of a joyohs chanson d boire, or trinklied, under 
the lime-trees Of France or Gdnraany, to feel no sympathy in the strain 
save that of nausea. Ther^is something fresh and picturesque in the 
mere sound of ‘ the vine—tte grape—^the cup—the howl!’ It always 
appears to me that Bacchus is the universal divinity, and that I alone 
am exempted from the worship. Think oT Lord lliomas's gkuptfnch, 
and pity me!” 

. Wargrave replied by a vague unmeaning laugh; which led me to eon- 
elude thift my eloquence was lest upon him. Yet I continueid;. 
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» Do you kaow that, in spite of the prevalence of the Dacvhiutalian 
idolatry, I think we hardly give honour (ihie to the ioflucnce of wine. It 
has ever been the mania of inankinfl to ascribe the actions of their fel- 
luw>creatures to all motives but the true ; but if they saw clearly, and 
spoke honestly, they would' udniit that inore heroes^ have been made 
by the hottle than the sword.” • 

Have you any personal meaning in this tirade ?” suddenly inter, 
rupted my companion, in a voice whose concentration was deadly. 

« Personal meaning!” I reiterated. Of what*nature ?" And for a 
moment I could not but fancy that pour IVargravi^ fiad taken a deeper 
share in the Chateau Marguux: of the fat major than 1 had been aware 
of. A man rather touched by wiiie^ is«sure to take fire on the most dis¬ 
tant imputation of drunkenness. 

" I can scarcely imagine. Sir," he continued, in a voice, however, that 
savoured of anything rather than inebriety, “ that any man acquainted 
with the misfortunes of my life should address me on such a subject!” 

Be satisfied, then, that your indignation is groundless, and most 
iinreasouablc," said I, still doubtful how far 1 ought to resent the un¬ 
graciousness of his demeanour; “ fur, on the word of a gentleman, till 
this day, I never heard your name. Your avowal of intimacy with my 
brother, and something lii the frankness of your muniicr that reminded 
me of his, added to the hilarity of au unexpected reunion with so many 
of my countrymen, has perhajis induced too sudden a familiarity in my 
demeanour; but, in wishing you good ni^^it. Captain Wargrave, and a 
fairer interpretation of the next sailor who opens his heart to you at 
eight, allow me to assure you, thdt not a shadow of offence was intended 
in the rhapsody you are pleased t1) resdnt." 

" Forgive me !" exclaimed Wargrave, extending his hands, nay almost 
his arms, towards me. “ It would have afforded only a crowning incident 
to my miserable ItistOry, had cmy jealous soreness on one fatal subject 
produced a serious misunderstanding with the brothei^of one of my dearest 
and earliest friends.” 

While 1 frankly accepted his apologies and offered hand, I could de¬ 
tect, by the light of the moon, an oxpression'of such profound dejection 
«n the altered face of Wajgrave—so deadly a paleness^—a haggardness 
—•that involuntarily 1 reseated myself on the wall beside him, as if to 
mark the resumption of a friendly feeling. He did nut speak when he 
took his {dlitce; but, after a few minutes’ silence, 1 had the mortification 
to hear him sobbing lik^ child. 

** My dear fellow, you attach too npich importance to an unguarded 
word, handsomely and satisfactorily explained," said I, trying to recon. 
cile him with himself. Dismiss it ffom your thoughts." 

« Do not fancy," replied Wargrave, in a broken •voice, that these 
humiliating tears originate in, anything that h^s passed between us this 
.night. No ! The associations recalled to my'‘'mind by the rash humour 
you are generous enough to see in its true light, are of far more ancient 
date, and far more ineffaceable naturei 1 owe you sotftething, in return 
'far your forbearance. You have still an«hour to be on shore," he con¬ 
tinued, Jooking at his watch. ** Devote those minutes to me, mid I will 
impart a iesson worth ten years’ experience; a lesson which my Own 
life must be the text—myself the hero!’’ 

'fhere was no disputing with him,—no begging him to be oaktt. On 
kis whole frame was imprinted ihe ofaaracter of an afflicti<m hoi to be 
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trifleii with. I had only to listen, and impart, in the patience of my 
attention, such solage as the Uuly miserable can best appreciate. 

You were right,” said Wargra^e, with a bitter smile, ** in saying 
that wc do nut allow ourselves to assign to wine the full measure of 
authority ituholds aniong the motives of our conduct. But you were 
wrong in limiting tlmt authority to the instigation of great and heroic 
actions. Wine is said in Scripture to ' make glad the heart of man.' 
Wine is said by the poets to be the balm of grief, tlie dew of beauty, the 
philter of love. Wb5t that is gracious and graceful is it not said to be ? 
Clustering grapes eiitwine the brow of its divinity ; and wine is held to 
be a libation worlliy of the gods. Fools ! fools ! fools !—they need to 
have poured forth their hlood aud tears like me, to know that it is a 
fountain of eternal damnation ! Do not fancy that I allude to Dhvnken- 
NESs; do not class me, in your imagination, with the sensual brute who 
degrades himself to the filthiness of intoxication. Against a vice so 
flagrant, how- easy to arm one’s virtue ! No ! the true danger lies many 
degrees within tiiat fearful limit; and the Spartans, who warned their 
sons against wine by the e.\hibition of their drunken Helots, fiilfllled 
their duty blindly. Drunkenness implies, in fact, an extinction of the 
very faculties of evil. 7’lie enfeebled arm can deal no mortal blow ; 
the staggering step retards the perpetration of sin. 'I'he ^■nice can nei¬ 
ther modulate its tones to sciluctiou, nor hurl the deflance of deadly 
hatred. 'I'lie drunkard is an idiot: a thing which children mock at, 
and women chastise. It is tfie man whose tenipcraincnt is excited, not 
overpowered, by uinc, to whom the snare is fatal.” 

“ Only when uneoiiseious of his infirmity,” said I bluntly. 

iSliakspearc makes ('a'<^iti coi&clouit, but not till his fault is achieved.” 

" Cassio is the vii'tim of a designing tempter; but an ordinary man, 
aware of his frailty, nmst surely tiiid it easy to avoid the mischief?” 

Jiast/, as we look upon the thing from hence,* uith the summer sky 
over our heads, th^ unshackled ocean at our feet, and the mockery of 
the scorner unheard ; hut, in the animation of a^onvivial meeting, with 
cooler heads to mislead us by example, under the influence of conversa¬ 
tion, music, mirtb, who can at all times I’cmeinber by how short a pro¬ 
cess it turns to poison in his veins? Do i^t suppose me the Apostle 
of a Temperance Society, when I assert, on my life, my soul, my honour, 
thnt, after lliree glasses of wine, I am no longer master of my actions. 
Without being at the moment conscious of the change, 1 begin to see, 
and fed, and bear, and reason differently. 'Klie minor trunsitiuns be¬ 
tween good and evil are forguttep ; the la\a boils in my bosom. Three 
more, and 1 become a madinan.” 

Bnf this constitutes a jiusitifc physical infirmity,” said I. “ You 
must of course regard yourself as an exception ?” 

“ No!. I am convinced the case is cpmmon. Among my own ac¬ 
quaintance, 1 know fifty men who ar^ pleasant companions in the morn¬ 
ing, but intolerable afti^r dinner; men who neither like wine nor indulge 
in it; but who, K IiTle sinqily fulfilling the forms and ceremonies of so¬ 
ciety, freipiontly become odioi|p to others, and a burden to themselves.” 

1 really believe you are right.” 

" I know that 1 am riglif; listen: When I became your brolhef’s 
friend at Westminster, 1 was on the foundation,—an only son, intended 
for the Church ; and the importance which my father and mother at- 
tAched to my election for college, added such a stimulus to my exertions, 
that, at tllfe early age of fourteen, their wish was accomplished. I was 
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the fir's! hey of ley years. A studentship at Chrislehurch erdwno^l inv 
highest ambition; and all that reniaitied for me nt Westminster was to 
preside over the furen’eU supper, ^indisjlbiis.'ible oh orcusion of these 
triumphs. 1 was unaerustomed to wine, for my parents had probably taken 
silent note of the infirmity of my nature; and a very sniaU proportion 
of the fiery tavern port, which forms the nectar similar festivities, 
sufficed to elevate my spirits to madness. Heated by noise and intern* 
perance, we all sallied forth together, pi’epared to riot, 4iully, insult. 

A fight ensued ; a life was lost. Expulsion suspended my election, I 
never reached Oxford; my professional p>*<»*pccts were blighted ; and, 
within a few montiis, my father died of the disappointment! And now, 
what was to ho done with me ? My guardians decided, that in the army 
the infiuence of my past fault wouldprhve least injurious; and, eager to 
escape the tacit reproach of my poor mother’s pale face and gloomy 
weeds, I gladly acceded to tireir advice. At fifteen, I was gazetted in 
the —th llegimcnt of Light DragooiH.” 

At least you hud no cause Ut regret your change of profession ?” 
said I, with a sailor's prejudice against paraonic cloth. 

“ I (lid regret it. A faniily-living was waiting for me ; and I had 
accustomed myself to the thouglits of early independence and a settled 
lioine. Inquire of my friend Richard, on your return to England, and 
he will tell you tliat there could not l»e a calmer, graver, more studious, 
more std)er fellow tliaii myself. The nature of my misdemeanour, mean¬ 
while, was not such as to alienate from me tfie regard of my young com¬ 
panions ; and I will aJiswer for it, that on entering the army, no fellow 
could boast a more extensive circle of friends. At Westminster, they 
used to call me ‘ M''argrave the yeaceipaker.' I never liad a quarrel; 

I never had an enemy. Yet, twelve months after joining the —th, I 
liad acquired the opj>robrium of being a quarrelsome fellow ; I had 
foui’'ht one of my l)r<»Jlier «ifficers, and was on the most uiiconifortahlo 
terms with four otlicrs," 

And thi'> sudden change-” * 

“ Was then attrilmted to the sounicss arising from my disappoint¬ 
ments in life. I have since a..cribed it to a truer origin—the irritation 
of the doses of brandy, tinged with sloe juice*, wliieh formed the liixui^y 
of a mess-cellar. Smarting under the consciousness rd' unpopularity, 

I fancied 1 Ifbted my profession, when in fact I only hated myself. I 
managed t<^et on half-pay, and rdturned to my mother’s tratniuil roof; 
tranquil to monotony—tranquil to dulncss,—where, instead of regretting 
the brilliant life 1 had foi^kcn, my peace of mind and early contentment 
came back to me at once. There w-as iftj one to bear me company over 
the bottle; I was my mother’s constmit companion; I seldom ^tasted 
wine; I became healthy, happy, beloved.*' ‘, 

** Beloved in a lover s sense 

** Beloved as a neighbour and felVow.citizen. But higher distinctions 
of affection followed. A young and very beautiful girl, of rank and for¬ 
tune superior to my own, deigned to e^icournge the hutnlde veneration 
with which I regarded her. I became emboldened to solicit bi^r heart 
and hand. My mother assured her I wal the best of sons. I readily 
promised to be the best of husbands. She believed us both; accepted 
me—marrlbd me; and, on welcoming home iny lovely gentle Mary, 
all remembrance of past sorrow seemed to be obliterated. Our position 
t in the world, if not brilliant, was honourable. My mother's table re- 
acw^ those hospitalities over which my father had loved te preside. 
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Mark's three brothers were our constant guests ; and Wargrave^th'e' 
calm, sober, indolent Wargrave—-once more became fractious and ill 
nt ease, ftly j»oor 'mother, who coyld conceive no fault in my disposU 
tion—concluding that, as in other instances, the husband had diftpOV^iA^s 
in the daily companionship of married life, faults which had been invi¬ 
sible to tbo lovei*—ascribed t«» poor Mary all the discredit of the change< 
She took a dislike to her daughter-in-law, nay, even to Mrs. Wargrave’s 
family, friends, and acquaintances. She saw that after they had been 
dining with me, I gvgw morose and irritable; and attributed the fault 
to my gncKis, instead of to tlie cursed wine their company compelled me 
to swallow.” • 

Your wife was probably more discerning.^’* 

“No! On such subjects, woideiii are not enlightened by experience. 
Even the vice of drunkenness is a mystery to them, unless when chance 
exhibits to their ol»sorvation some miserable brute lying senseless in the 
public streets. Mary probably ascribed my fractiousness to infirmity of 
temper. ISlic found me less good-humourod than she had expected, and 
more easily moved by trifles. The morning is the portion of the day in 
which inariied people live least in each other’s society; and my evenings 
seldom ])asscd without a political squabble w'ith some visiter, or a storm 
with the servants. Tho tea was cold ; the newspaper did not arrii'e in 
time ; or all the w'orld was not exactly of my own opinion respecting tho 
condiu't of Ministers, Fortunately, poor Mary’s time was engrossed by 
preparations for the arriv}4 of her first child, a pledge of domestic 
happiness calculated to reconcile a woman even to greater vexations than 
those arising from her husband’s irritability. Mary palliated all my 
hursts of temper, by declaring hpr opinion that ^ any man might possess 
tlie insipid quality of good humour; fmt that lYargrave, if somewhat 
hasty, had the best heart and principles in the world.' As soon as our 
little boy made his appearance, she excited the contempt of all her female 
acquaintances, by trusting ‘ that Harry would, in all respects, resemble 
his father.’ Ileavtn bless her for her blindness !’' 

Wargrave paused for a moment; during which I took care to direct 
my eyes towards the frigate. 

“ Among those fenmle friends, was a certain Sophy Cavendish, a cou- 
sin of Mary's ; young, handsome, rich,—ric4ier and almost as handsome 
as herself; but gifted with that intemperate vivacity whieh health and 
prosperity inspire. Sophy was a fenifless creature ; the oftlyjcrson wjiO 
did not shrink from my fits of ill-temper. When I sccddcd, sUe bantered; 
when I appeared sullen, she piqued me into Hheerfuliiess. We usually 
met ill morning visits, wiien I was in a mood to take her railleries in 
good part. To tJiis playful girl it unluckily occurred to suggest to her 
cousin, ^ M'liy dop’t you manage Wargrave as 1 do? why don’t you 
laugli him out of his perversity ?' And Mary, to whose disposition and 
manners nil these agaceries were /ore^n, soon began to assume a 
most provoking sportiveness in our domestic disputes ; would seize mo 
by the hair, theaslcevc, point her finger at me when I was sullen, and 
laugh heartily whenever I indulged in a reproof. I vow to Heaven, there 
were moments when this inAicent folly made me hate her! * It does 
not become you to ape the monkey tricks of your cousin,' Cried I, 
one night when she had amused herself by fillipping water at me across 
the dessert-tahlc, while I was efigaged in an intemperate professional 
dispute with an old brother officer.—' In trying to make me look like a 
fool, you/inly make a fool of yourself !'—* Don’t be intimidated by a 
few big words,’ cried Miss Cavendish, when this ebullition was reported 
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to ' Men and nettles must be bullied into tameness; they hare a 

sting only for those who are afraid of them-Persevere !’ She did 

persevere; and, on nn occasion equally illktinierl, again the angry hus¬ 
band retorted severely upon the wife he loved. ‘ You must not banter 
liim in company,’ said Sophia. * He is o|p of those men who hate being 
shown up before others. But when you are alone, tahe yolir revenge. 
Treat his anger as a jest. Prove to him you are not afraid of him; and 
since he chooses to behave like a child, argue with him as children arc 
argued with.’ ^ 

It was on my return from a club-dinner, that Marg attempted to put 
these mischievous precepts into practice. I was late—too late; for, 
against my will, I had been detained by the jovial party. But, instead of 
encoumging the apologies I was inoliimd to offer for having kept her 
watching, Mary, who had been beguiling the time of my absence in her 
dressing-room with nn entertaining book, by which her spirits were 
exhilarated, began to laugh at my excuses: to banter, to mock me. I 
begged lier to desist. She persisted. I grew angry. She replied to my 
invectives by a thousand absurd accusations, invented to justify her 
mirth. I bad her be silent. She only laughed more loudly. I stamped, 
swore—raved ;—she approached me in mimicry of my violence, I 
filruck her !" 

When Wargrave’s mobincholy voice subsided into silence, the ex- 
])rcssinns of my countryman, T(diin, (the prototype of Knowles) invo. 
luntarily recurred to my mind-— , 

“ Tho man who lays bis band, 

Save in tbe way of kindness, on a W’oman, 

Is a wretch, whom ’twcrc b.isc flatteiy to call a coward.” 

** I know not what followed thiS act bf brutality," cried Wargrave, 
rousing hiinself. “ 1 have a faint remembrance of kneeling and implor¬ 
ing, and offering tbc sacrifice of my life in atonement for such ingrati¬ 
tude. But I have a fery strong one of the patient immul)ility which, 
from that moment, poor Mary assumed in my presence. Slie jested no 
more ; she never laughed again. What worlds would I have given had 
she remonstrated—defended herself—resented the injury ! But no ! 
from that fatal night, like the enchanted princess in tiie story, she hecamc 
converted into marhle, whenes'cr her husband approached her. I fancied— 
so conscious are the guilty—that she sometimes betrayed an apprehen¬ 
sion of leaving our child in the room alone with me. Perhaps she tliouglit 
me mad ! *She was right. The brief insanity inspired by wine Jiad 
alone caused me to raise rjff hand against lier." 

^'But you had no reason to suppose tlvit, on this occasion, Mrs, IVar- 
grave again conferred w'ith her family touching your conduct ?” ^ 

** No reason ; yet l*did siijipose it. ? knew' the secret l»ad been kept 
from.her brothers ; for, if not, fine manly fellows as they were, nothing 
would induce them again to sit at my board. But there was a pcrs'ui whose 
interference between me and my wife 1 dreaded more than tlieirs; a 
brother of Sophy Cavendish, who had loved Mary fi;f>m her childhood, 
and wooed her, and been dismissed shdbtly after her acquaintance with 
myself. That fellov^ I never could endute! Horace Cavendish was 
Jhe reverse of bis sister; grave, even to dejection ; cold and dignified 
in his demeanour; sententious, 'taciturn, repulsive. Mary had a groat 
opinion of him, although she h^ preferred tho viyacity of my manner, 
and tbe impetuosity of my character. But now that these qualities had 
been turned against herself, might not a revulsion of feeling gaose her 
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to regret her cousin ? She must have felt that Horace Cavendish would 
have invited an executioner to hack his arm off, rather than raise it 
against a woman! No prurO(;atioii would have caused him to address 
her in those terms of insult, in which, on more than one occasion, I had 
indulged. 1 began to hate h^, for I felt little in his presence. 1 saw 
that he was my Aoiicrior in temper and breeding: tliat he would have 
made a Iiappier woman of iny wife. Yet 1 had no pretext for dismiss¬ 
ing liiin my house. He came, and came, and sat there day after day, 
arguing upon men things, in his calm, measured, dispassionate voice. 
He could not buk have seen that ho was odious to me ; yet he had not 
the delicacy to withdraw from our society. Perhaps he thought his 
presence necessary to protect his cousin ? Perhaps he thought I was 
not to be trusted with the dej)osite.of her happiness ?" 

But surely,” said I, beginning to dread the continuation of his 
recital, " surely, after what had already occurred, you were careful to 
refrain from the stimulants which had betrayed you into an unworthy 
action 

“ Right. I was careful. My temperance was tiiut of an ancliorito. 
On the pretext of health, I refrained for many months from tasting wine, 
1 became myself again. My brothors-in-law called me milksop ! 1 cared 
not wlint they called me. The current of my blood ran cool and free. 
I wanted to conquer back the confidence of my wife/’ 

But perhaps this total abstinence rendered the ordeal still more 
critical, when you were conjpelled occasionally to resume your former 
habits ?" 

“Right again. I was storing a magazine against myself! There 
ooRurroil a family festival from wbicli 1 could not absent myself; the 
wedding of Sophy (hivcndish. Even my wife relaxed in h^r habitual 
cohliicss towards me, and I’oquested me to join the party. We met; a 
party of some thirty—giggling, noisy, brainless, to jest and to be merry. 
It was settled that 1 must ‘drink the bride’s health j’and Mrs. Wargrave 
extended her glass towards mine, as if to make it a pledge of reconcilia¬ 
tion How eageily I quaffed it I The champagne warmed my heart. 
Of my free will, I took a second glass. Tlie bridegroom was to be toasted; 
tlion the family into which Sophy was marrying; then the family she 
was quitting. At lengtli the health of Mks. Wargrave was proposed. 
Could I do otherwise than lionour it in a bumper ? I looked towards 
her for further encouragement—further kindness; but, iifstead of the ex¬ 
pected smile, I saw her pale, trembling, anxious.. My klnSting glances 
and heated countenance perhaps reminded Ihur of the fatal night which 
had been the origin of our misunderstanding. Yes, she trembled; and, 
fn tbeainidst of lier agitation, I saw, or fancied 1 saw, a look of sympathy 
and good understanding pass 1>fitween her and Horace Cavendisli. 1 
turned fiercely towards him. He regarded me with contempt ; that look 
at least I did not misinterpret; but^I revenged it !*' 

Involuntarily I rose from tlie parapet, and walked a few paces toTtutrds 
tlie frigate, in ^rdpr that Wargrave might recover breath and compo¬ 
sure. He fiillowed me—he cluifg to my arm ; the rest of his narrative 
Mas spoken almost in a whiS|>er. * 

“ In the mood which had now taken possession of me, it was easy to 
give offence; and ('avondisli appeared no less ready than myself. Wo 
quarrelled. Mary’s brother attempted to pacify us, but the-'purpose of 
both M as settled. I saw that he looked upon me as a venontous reptile 
to he crqphed; and I looked upon, kim as the lover of Mary, One of us 
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^ust die to extinguish such deadly hatred. We met at hunrise. Both 
were sober then. 1 shot him through the heart!" * , 

** I had once the misfortune to act amcconu in a mortal duel^ my dear 
Wargrave,” ■»!iid 1 ; " I know how to pity you.” 

Not pou !“ faltered my companion, shudlleiiugwith emotioa. *' You 
may know what it is to contemplate the ebbing blood, tlae Ifvid face, tho 
leaden eye of a victim; to see him curried Ltg.like from the field ; to feel 
that many lips are cursing you—inaity heaits upbraiding you ; but you 
cannot estimate the agony of a position such us tiiiAe ^ith regard to 
Mary. I surrendered myself to justice ; took no heed of my defence. 
Yet surely many must have loved me; for, on the day of trial, hundreds 
of witnesses came forward to attest iiiy ^uniamty, my generosity, my 
niildiioss of nature,” * 

» Mildness !” ^ 

“Ay!—Save when under that fatal influence, (the iiiAuence which 
stimulates iny lips this \ery moment,) iiiy dispoMtiun is gentle and for> 
hearing. Hut they adduced soiiictlnng whu h almost made me long to 
refute their evidence m my favour. Many of our mutual fuends attested 
uponoatli tiiat the deceased had been observed to src/focrOAiontr of giving 
me oftunce. That he had often spoken of me disparagingly, llircuteningly ; 
that he had been heard to say, I tlesiroeU to die! 1 was now sure that 

Mary hud taken him into her confidence; and yet it was by my w ife’s un. 
ceasing oxertiona that this mass of evidence iiad been collected in iny 
favour. I was acquitted. The court rang w itli*accl,*niiations ; for I was 
'the only sun of my mother, and she was a widow;' and the name of 
Wargrave commanded respect and love from many, both in her person 
and that of my wife. The Cavendish family had not availed itself mer¬ 
cilessly agtiiast my life. I left tlie court ' without a blemish upon my 
character,' and with gratitude for the good ufTices of hundreds. I was 
not yet quite a wretch." • 

“ But I bad not yet seen Mary ! On the plea of sevei§ indisposition, 
she had refrained from visiting me in prison; and now, that uU danger 
w'us over, 1 rejoiced she had been spared tho humiliation of such an in- 
ten icw. On the eve of iny trial, I wrote to her ; expressing my wishes 
and intentions towards herself |md our child, should the event prove 
fatal ; and inviting her to accompany me instantly to the continent, 
should the laws of iffy country spare mj; life. We could not remain in 
the ceiAre of a^amily so cruelly disunited, in a home so utterly dese. 
crated. 1 implored her, too, ^ allow my aged mother to become our 
companion, that she might sanction my attempts in a new ca^'cer of 
happiness and virtue. But, although relieved by this explanation of nw 
future views, 1 trembled when 1 found myself enoe more on the threshola 
of hoipe. To meet her again—to fall once more upon the neck of my 
poor mother, whose blindness and infirmities had forbidden her to visit 
me in defence I What a trial! The shohts of the multitude were dying 
away in the distance ; liy sole companion was a venerable servant of my 
faflher's, who sat sobbing by my side. He bad attended as witness at the 
trial. He was dressed in a suit of deep mburniqg, probably in tol^ei^ of 
the dishonour of his master's house,” 

The wii!tdQ>vs are dosed,” said I, looking anxiously upwairds, as the 
carriage stopped. “ Has Mrs. Wargrave—has my mother quitted 
town ?" 

** There was no use distressing you. Master WUliem, so long as you 
Hjfft in trouble,” said the old man, grasping my arm. “ My poor old 
IVr«—NO, XIX. C 
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mistregs has been buried these six weeks; she died of a stroke of apo> 
plexy, the day ^fter yon_eurrendered yourself. We buried her. Sir, by 
your father.’* »• 

** And my wife ?*’ said I, aa soon as I could recover iny utterance. 

** I dcn’t rightly uodcrstuitd,—I can’t quite make out,—I believe, Sir, 
you will find a iettcr,” said my grey-headed companion, fo^wing me 
ciosely into the house. 

** From Mary ?’* 

“ Here it is,” he replied, opening a shutter of the cold, grim, cheer¬ 
less room, aiuf pointing to the table. 

" From Mary*^?" 1 again reiterated, as I snatched it up. " No! not 
from Mary; not even from any member of her family; not even from 
any friend,—^from any acqnain&nce. It mat a lawyer'9 letter ; inform¬ 
ing me, with technical precision, tl^ ' hiselient, Mrs. Mary Wargrave, 
conceiving sfie had just cause and provocation to withdraw herself from 
my roof, had already taken up her abode with her family ; that she was 
prepared to defend herself, by tbe strong aid of the law, against any op¬ 
position I might offer to her design ; but trusted the affair would be 
amicably adjusted. His client, Mrs, Mary Wargrave, moreover, demand¬ 
ed no other maintenance than the trifie t^lowed by her marriage settle¬ 
ment, for her separate use. Instead of accompanying me to the conti¬ 
nent, she proposed to reside with her brothers.’ 

'' And it w as by the hand of a lawyer’s clerk 1 was to learn tdl this ! 
The woman — the wife*—tcAom / had atmrk ! — was prepared to plead 
* cruelty’ against me in a court of justice, rather than live with the mur- 
derer of her minion ! She knew to what a homo I was returning; she 
knew that my household geds ware shattered and at such a moment 
abandoned me!” 

** Drink this, Master William,” said the poor old man, returning to 
my side with a salver and a bottle of the M^eira which had been forty 
years in his kgjeping. You want su])port, my dear hoy ; drink this.” 

Give it me,” cried I, snatching the glass from his hands. Another 
—another!—I do want support j for 1 have still a task to perform. Stop 
the carriage ; I am going out. Another glass !— 1 muet see Mrs. War- 
grave !—Where is she ?” 

Three miles off, Sir, at Sir William's. My mistress is with her 
elder brother. Sir. You can’t^ee her to-night. Jl'f^ait till morning; 
wait till you are more composed. You will lose yoqj; senses with all 
these cruel shocks !” ^ 

** I have lost my sensesj" I exelaimra, throwing myself again into 
the carriage. ** And therefore 1 must see her,— muet see her before I 

ate.” . • 

** And these frantic words were constantly on my lips till the carriage 
stopped at the gate of Sir William ^Brabaaon. 1 wotdd not suffer it to 
enter, 1 traversed the court-yatd on loot; I wished to give no announce¬ 
ment of my arrival. It was dusk. The Servant did not recognise me, 
when, havflig*entered the offices by a side-door, 1 demanded of a strange 
servant admittance to tfrs. Wargrave. Tbe •answer was such as I h^ 
anticipated. * Mrs. Wargrave could see no one. She was ill; had only 
just risen from her bed.’ Nevertheless, I ui^d tho necessity ef an im¬ 
mediate interview. * I must see her on bnsiimss.’ StiU km. * It was 
impossible for Mrs. Wargrave to see any person on business, as Kr WilU 
liam and Mr. Brahason had just gone into town ; and she was quite 
alone, and much indisposed.’—* Take in this note/ said I, tearing* a 
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blanik leaf from my podket^book, and folding it to represent a letter. 
And following with caution the servant 1 despatched on my errand, I 
foond my way to the door of MaryVapartment. It was^the beginning 
of spring. The invalid was sitting in a large arm.ch8ir before the lire, 
with her little boy asleep in her arms. I had preceded the sSrvant into 
the room; and> By the imperfect fireJiight, she mistoolc me for the medi¬ 
cal attendant ^e was expecting. 

* Good evening, Doctor/ said die, in a voice so ^int and tremulous, 

that I could scarcely recognise it for hers. * 'Ifou wiH find me better 
to-night. But why are you so late ?' • 

" You will, perhaps, find gw too early," said I, placing myself reso. 
lately beside her chair, unless you prsk disposed to annul the instru¬ 
ment with which you have been pleased to complete the measure of your 
husband's miseries. Do not tremble. Madam; do not shudder; do not 
faint. You have no personal injury to apprehend. 1 am come het»,, a 
broken-hearted man, to learn my award of life or death." And, in spite 
of roy false courage, I staggered to the' wall, and leaned against it for 
support. 

" * My brothers are absent,' faltered Mary. * t have no counsellor at 
hand, to act as mediator between us.' 

** For which reason I hazard this appeal. I am here to speak with 
my owiu lips to your own ears, to your own heart. Let its unbiassed 
impulsewoonderan me or absolve me. Do no]^ decide upon the sugges¬ 
tions of others." 

* I have decided,’ murmured Mrs. Wargrave, ‘ irrevocably* 

** No, you have not /" said I, again approaching her; " for you have 
decided without listening to the defehce of your husband, to the appeal 
of nature. Mary, Mary! have you so soon forgotten the vows of eter¬ 
nal union breath^ In the presence of God f On what covenant did you 
accept my hand, my name, my tenderness f On that of a inerciful com¬ 
promise with the frailties of human nature; * for betteil^ for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health.' It has been for worse, 
for I have been perverse, and wayward, and mad ; it has been for poorer, 
for my good name is taken from me ; it has been for sickness, for a 
heavy sickness is on my soul; But is the covenant less binding? ibre 
you not still my ,wife ?—my wife whom I BdoTe,-*-my wife whom 1 have 
injured,—^my wife,* whose patience 1 would requite by a whole life of 
homagh and aderation,—^my wife who once vowed a vow before the Lord, 
that, forsaking all other, shvwould cleave to me alone? Mary, no 
human law can contravene this primal statute. Mary, you have no right 
to cast from you the father of your^ child." • 

" * It is for my child's sake that I seek toVlthdraw from^is aathority,*'v 
erid Mrs. Wargrave, with more firinneas than might have been expected; 
a firmness probably derived fh>m tile contact of the innocent and help, 
less being she pressed 4o her bosem. * No ! I cannot live with you 
again; niy rijidfidenee ts gone, iny respect diminished. This boy, as his 
faculties become develo^d, would see tremble in your pr^ence; 
would learn that rfear 5 ^ j thai"——— • . 

** 'fhat you det^lse me f «|ieak put; Madam; speak out I" . . / * 

« < That I pity you/ o^thsued Maty, resolutely; ♦ that I pity yoti, 
as one wWltaa the re^tmch of blood Ppoo' bis hand, and' the accusation 
of raffiadily li^iiry ageist a woman oh’^his eonsciimde.* 

And sneh are the lessons you will teach h*an jf |eisons to lead Mm to 
pmrdition, to damnation; for, by the laws of the Almighty, Madam, how- 
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over your kindred or your lawyers may inspire you, the father, no less 
than tJje inotUer, «niBt be honoured by his child." 

‘ It is a lesson I would scrupuldusly withhold from him: and, to secure 
Ills ignorance, it is needful that he should live an alien from his father’s 
roof. VVargravej our child must not grow up in obser^atioii of our 
eatraugemeut.' 

" TJjen, by Heaven, my resolution is taken ! Still less shall his 
little life be passe^ in watcliing the tears shed by his motlicr ftir the 
victim of an adilterous passion ! You have appealed to the laws : by the 
laws let us abides The child is mine, by right, by enforcement. Live 
where you will—defy me from what sliel|pr you please; hut this little 
creature whom you have constituted my enemy, remains with me! 
Surrender him to me, or dread the consequences!’’ 

“ Y«m did not!” I incoherently gasped, seiaing Wargrave by the arm, 
and dreading, I knew not what. 

“ IFave I not told you," he replied, in a voice which froze the blood 
ill my veins, that, before quitting home, 1 had swallowed half a buttlc- 
of Madeira ? My frame was heated, my brain maddened! I t-aw in the 
woman before me only the minion, the mourner of Horace Cavendish. I 
had no longer a wife.” 

“ And you dared to injure her?” 

“ llight boy ; that is the word,— dared! It was cowardly, it not ? 
brutal, monstrous ! Say^something that may spare my own hnler self- 
accusations !” 

Involuntarily I released myself from his ann. 

''Yes! Mary, like yourself, prepared herself for violence at my hands," 
continued Wargrave, scarcely noticing the movement; "for instinc¬ 
tively she attempted to rise and approach the bell; but, encumbered by 
the child, or by her own weakness, slie fell back in her chair. ‘ Don’t 
wake him!' said she, in a faint, piteous voice ,«b if, after all, his helpless, 
ness constitute her best defence. 

" Give him up, then, at once. Do you think I do not love him ? Do 
you think 1 shall be less careful of him than yourself ? Give him up to 
his father." 

For a moment, as if overcome, she fsemed attempting to unclasp the 
/little hand which, even in sleep, clung tenderly to her night-dress. For 
a moment she seemed to recognise the irresistibility/if my daim. 

" The carriage waits, said I sternly. Where is his nisrse ?" * 

" ' I am his nurse,’ cried Mary, bursti|||g into an agony of tears. ‘ I 
will go with him. 'ro retdn my diild, 1 will consent to live with yon 
again. < 

With mej Am I a Wcfl'm, that you think to tramplw on me thus ? 
Live with me, whom you have didiononred w'ith yonr pity, your eon. 
tempt; yonr preference of anothtr ? Rather again stand arraigned 
before a criminal tribunal, than accept such a woman as my wife !*^ 

" ' As a.^emjant, then; let me attend as a servant on this little crea. 
ture, so dear to me, so pre<3ous to me, so feeble, so* — ' 

" Is it Cavendidi’a bia^t, that yon [dead fordihn so warmly ?" cried 
^infuriated that even my diUd should he preferred to me. And I now 
attempted to remove him by force from her arms. 

"' Help I help ! help!’ faltered the feeble, half-^^ting motib^r.? 
no one came, and I persisted. Did you ever atten^t to hoM a ilrug. 
gling chUd—a child that others were struggling to retain>~<^ young 
child—>a soft, frail, feeble child ? And why did she resist ? Should not ; 
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e^ie, woman as she was, have known that mischief would arise from suth 
contact ? She who had tended those deKoate limbs, tltut -fragile frame ? 
I'he boy wakened from his sleep—^wal screaming violently. He strug. 
gled, and struggled, and moaned, and gasped. But, on a sadden, his 
shrieks ceased. He was still, silent, breathless"-——~ ^ • 

Dead!" cried I. * 

** So site imagined at the moment, when, at the summons of her fear¬ 
ful shrieks, the servants rushed into the room. But no, I had not again 
Iiecome a murderer ; a new curse was in store for mV ^ When medical 
aid was procured, it was found that a limb was dislocated; the spine in¬ 
jured ; the boy a cripple for life !"« 

What must have been his father's/emorse !" 

“ His father was spared the intelligence. It was not for fourteen 
months that 1 was removed from the private madhouse, to which, that 
i.ttal night, I was conveyed, a raving maniac. The influence of wine, 
passion, horror, had induced epilepsy ; from which 1 was only roused to 
a state of frenzy. Careful treatment and solitude gradually restored me. 
Legal steps had been taken by the Brabazon family during my conflne- 
mciit ; and rif^ mutilated boy is placed, by the Court of Chancery, under 
the guardianship of bis mother. Fur some time after my recovery 1 became 
a wanderer on the continent, with the intention of wasting tlic rem¬ 
nants of my blighted existence in restless obscurity. But i soon felt 
that the best propitiation, the best sacrifle^ to ofTcr to my injuied 
wife and child, was an attempt to conquer, for their sake, an honourable 
position in society. 1 got placed on full-pay in a regiment appointed to 
a foreijrn station. I mgile over to my hoy the whole of my property. 1 
pique myself on lining on my pay,—hndrfhking no wine,—on absenting 
myself from aU the seductions of society. 1 lead a life of penance, of 
penitence, of pain. But, some day or other, my little victim will learn 
the death of his father,%nd feel that he demoted his wretched days to 
the duties of an honourable prufesbiun, in ordei to spare him further 
dishonour as t/ie sou of a suicide." 

** Thank God !" w'as my munnnrcd ejaculation, %vben at thi^ moment 
1 perceived the boat of the Astrwa ; whose approach enabled me to rover 
my emotion with the bustle oi parting. I'hefe was not a word of con¬ 
solation—of palliiition, to be offered to such a man. He had indeed 
afforded me a feiArful commentary oumiy text. Never before had I duly 
appreciated fRe perils and dangers of WiisB! 

And it is to sudi a stinWHus," murmured I, as 1 slowly lejoiiied my 
eompanions, ** that jiidge and juror recur for strength to insjiire their 
decrees; to such an influence, that captain and helmsman tun^ fur 
courage in the storm; to such a couiftdlor, the warrior refers hib 
manceuvres on the day of battle; nay, that the ministerr the cltanecllor, 
the sovereign himself, dedicate the frailty of their nature I 'i'hat human 
life, that human happinessi diould be subjected to so dcvilisli an iustru- 
meat! Against all other enemies, we fortify ourselvqs ^ith defence; 
tp this master-flend, we open the doors of the citadel." 

My meditations wer£ soon cut short hy tlss joyous cliorus of a drink¬ 
ing song, with which Lord Thomas’s decoctions inspired the shattered 
reason the Cotnn|pndants, superior and infenor, of His Majesty's 
>Ship the Asttwa. 
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** RovAi,iy> revelling in the arms uf Power, 

With the dependent sycophantic train, 

M^'uiting for opportunities to pour; 

Intc^ad ear wliich gloried to be vain. 

The choyiest words from flattery distilled ; 

The jewelled regalia of its loftf state ; 

Its spacious piflacjis profjisely filled 
With piled geld, impossibly to rate ; 

The awe-stru^le subjects prostrate at its throne. 
Anxious, yet never daring, to behold 
The sceptred monarch, whose whole person shone 
One dazzling glare of diamonds and of gold, 

-* ^ 

“ Wealth, redfdbnt of luxury and ease. 

Clothed in fine vestments of Assyrian dye ; 

Lulling on gilded couches which might please 
'J'he bnost fastidious or ambitious eye ; 

Feasting in splendid colonnaded halls 
On rarest viands of most princely cost; 

M^ile works of art adorned the marble walls. 

And odoriferous herbs,—the constant boast 
Of famed Arabia, wiffose revered soil 

Bears witness to the might of God, and where 
The weary pilgrim ends'his zealous toil,— 

Loaded with richest scents the drowsy air. 

• 

** Beauty, which, spell-bound, held the ravished eye ; 

Just us a limpid fountain, cold and pure, 
lUsiiig amid the vast sterility 
Of Tropic waste unending, wfiuld allure 
'J'o draughts umneasured from its pearly streaifi. 

The drooping traveller* thirsty, toiled, and faip|,—< 
Beauty, so chaste and spotless, wl^h did seem 
Itself white Puiity without a t^t. 

** All these, and mi^y more, have met my sight. 
Group after group, each than the last more sheen; 
And 1 have marked them weU, and with delight 
Beheld their rich attire an^ gladsome mien, 

“ Ndw^n the vista o#my dremn appear 
Figures most lydely different from those 
M’ho were betokened by their gay career. 

Strangers tdike to miseries and woea ; 

Their looks are wild and haggard, aunjlfer seem 
Stricken with penury, become eld 
But still their manly port emits a bea ^|m| i» 

Of independence, though their garb Bemre j 
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Attd i* tltoir toaolen ey«8, reatlen, tlien still, 

Aiid on their brows of intellectual moold. 

There lurks a noble something, which doeit fill* 

Me with desire to learn what 1 behold ?" 

Then wonder! for the wo.wurn forms you s^e,. 

Above the world have built themselves a name; 
These are thd heirs of immortality! 

The men of genius, darling sons of Fame 
The mighty minds, within whose cells are stored 
The woi^ of Inspiration, which will hold • 

Mankind enthralled, wheif scorn and Death have soared 
O'er them of Pump, the worshippers of gold. 

** Look on them! is their pleasure in the thought 
Of an existence, when th* omnivorous grave 
Shall have devoured the weakly dust it sought,— 

The mortal fane, whence the bright spirit gave 
Unceasing proofs of its immortal rise— 

Of an existence, when the haughty world 
Shall long have ceased to gloat their vapid eyes 

On tainted hues, and their proud schemes been hurled 
By grisly Death, with undisguised contempt. 

To utter chaos, to deserved nought 
Without a single tittle left exempt 
From an oblivion which their actions wrought ? 

• • 

** Look on them 1 for those very men shall live 
In all the splendour of a second birth; 

Their names be^ttered—ay, when men would give 
A better nature to the things of earth; 

The wavward musings of each grief-racked milid. 

Be treasured as the breathings of a sold. 

Where thoughts immortal had their impress shrined. 
Without one stain to make their utterance fouL 

Yes! vhenthe pompous j^weLbedizened crowd, 

Shall have been reft of l^eir unenvied state. 

And all their trapmm's dwindled to a sUiroud, 

With but a tomMtone-record of their fato^ 

* Like the Great Sun in influentiaf might. 

Their words sfiidl cast a halo ippnd the land, 

Ad laud immuYtal be decreed the right, • 

The envied right, of t^e poor wo-wom band !' 
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<• A Kitoratioii nf the right of fVee elrction Mthe jireliintnary IndlipenMble to every other cnnsiciera. 
tloii. 11 hut ulutuiwM uveht nftii wattle to be maae ut the ContiUutton, m b matter oi deep and 

dlfflteult uah.. ^ Thoughts on Preteut Dttwatenie 

'tt * ' ' • . 

It dopfl not appear to be very cotnmonly in the reootleetion of aristo- 
crntical inemorie# that their celebrated organ at any time so distinctly 
committed himself tti the principle of Parliamentary Reform, as we find 
to have been the fact from the pusst^e here cited. Our object, however, 
in referring to it, is to suggipst to the thinking public of this country 
the peculiar irosition in which it is their good fortune to stand; and, 
whiell has been regarded by Burke as introductory to th# most important 
car^s whidi can occupy the mind of civilized man. 

Of, the long-protracted discussion to u hich the question of Parlia. 
mentary Reform was exposed by the pertinacity of its enemies, one effect 
appears to he sufiicicntly ninnifebt; and that is, tlie general conviction 
that there has been hitherto wo »uch thihg uh a kimeii ComUtution in 


(ireat Britain. Over and over again, as well in the debates of Par- 
liaiuunl as m the hai'angnes of orators, and the tracts of politicians,' it 
uas with increasing assurance maintained, that the must cherished and 
]M>pu].*)r dogmas of the C unstitution were a mere illiision; that the veto 
id the Crown u'as a nullity ; tlie isolation of the Lords a di'eam, the con¬ 
trol of the people’s representati\es over the supplies, a Utopian inven¬ 
tion ; and, consequently, the balance of three independent estates, as 
visionary now as in the da>ieuhen Tacitus despaired, if not of its exist¬ 
ence, at least of its survival for any length of time. In a word, that the 
model uhicii Blackstone expounded, and De Lolmo extolled, and the 
envying nations were hopelessly aspiring to c<»i)y, never for one moment 
had any existence in practice ; hut, that prerogative a^ one time, and in- 
fiiience at anbther, had governed the nation almost at^^f pure discre¬ 
tion; while the popular cheek, equii’ucal and feeble in its action, was 
manifested by an operation as irregular and unrecognised as the hidden 
hut securer usurpations of the other tweytnembers of the state. Such was 
the boasted ('oiistitution of Britain 1 • 


Nc^'crtheless, us uamph have cuer been the last things ahandonei}, once 
they have attained a firm footing in society, it can hard]|ri>6 surprising 
that, amidst all itsfl^cissitudes, the Britiqji Constitution was the same 
venerated idol in tliS imagijiatiuns of Englishmen; and that, till the 
mischiefe of the delusion became too enormous for endurance, no sophis- 
trf co.nld be unwelcome wlijch ohuuld undertake to demons^ate, in de¬ 
fiance of appearances, that the Constitution was still presjfit to them, 
unimpaired in all its essential capag^ties to bless, protect, and exalt a 
people. One of the latest device# to this effect was the curious discovery, 
that altimhgh the forms of the Constitution had no longer a meaning, 
and although the language o€ its theory were no longer applicable, yet 
its essence in effect remained, and its energy had merely changed the 
instruments by which it had been accustomed to work: that, AlpheuaJike, 
the waters of the constitution had wandered indeed from, their ancient 
channels, but had reappeared, with renovated usefulness and beauty, in a 
more genial region. In short, that the balance'df antagonizing powers 
in the state hud been reduced to a prairtt^ verity ; but that, instead of 
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hfipeleAely cndeuvouriug to acliieve itself by the alternate depressioa and • 
elevation of Kin;;, Lords, and'Cbmiivdiie, in their serrate localities, the 
poidtion of the fulcrum was changed ; antf the two former, vacating their 
appropriate stations, had transferred their operation to the iinmetliate 
arena of their pop,ulBr rival. ^ « 

A difficulty, however, of rather a formidable chardcter was soon to 
deprive even this theol^ of its plausibility in the eyes of the people. The 
Constitution, as expounded in books, hud at least the merit of supposing* 
that to be done openfy, which was held to be essential to the existence 
of even a free government: It beheld, in the indiv&ual at the head of 
the state, and again, in that fractional portion of the community, the 
nobles, the yovter finally to oppose the ^xed and united will of the whole 
residue of the nation. And yet, ev6n in the dawn of political light, and 
during the slow approximation to more rational views, there was some¬ 
thing which taught the minds of men that such a spectacle wab but ill- 
calculated to conciliate the respect or command the allegiance of a people, 
to whom the language, at least, if not the fruition of liberty, had, in must 
periods of their history, been liabitual. A change became iherrfore in¬ 
evitable i a change which it took a revolution to establish. But, unluckily, 
the Constitution, which had proved in its primitive forms to be imprac- 
ticable, instead of being boldly adapted to the genius of the nation, and 
made to incorporate that power which would not brook to be openly set 
at nought, was nominally retained, and its outward existence protracted 
by expedients less likely indeed to provoke, but not less calculated in 
the end to deprave, degrade, and destroy a people. Tlie imperious 
will of one, or the insolent assumptions of the few, could, it was true, 
no longer be asserted in the open face»of day. But the public morality 
was sapped. What force was unable to effect, corruption was found the 
ready minister to undertake; and the subtle machinery could only 
be put into action, bjs selecting the Representative Chamber for the scene 
of its operations. Despotism exulted in its devieg; and the enemy of 
mankind must have triumphed beyond the usu^ measure of his malignity, 
when he beheld the elite of society, and its natural leaders and examples, 
contentedly reconciling themselves to ithuge lie,and unblushingly profess- 
. ing to be the genuine reji^esentatives of the people, while tlieir actual 
majority were the subservient creatures of the regal and aristocratical 
powers J Lopg had the public spppicion been directed to this fact: and, 
fii propQition as the general intelligence increased, the conviction became 
more and more confirmed that the evil did exist, and that, at whatever 
co#t, it must be gotten rid of. Driven to their last resources, the advo¬ 
cates of misrule, indeed, had yet an effort in reserve. The evil was de¬ 
nied to he evil. The Constitution wa« affirmed to be as strenuou^os ev^ 
and anomalies, which could only be unsightly to the*ignorant, or bat^p^ 
to the factious, were declared to be the endearing indications of age, 
wlnine rempyal muft impair or deform the venerable pile around which 
thf^ grey.. *Bnt the period for delusion was past ; and once, again, in 
the history of this nation, a mightyaeffort has been hiiide to bring the 
existence of monavefay into harmony wirii rational principles of govern- 
ment. Again, the question has devolvea upon the peopleof this empire. 
Whether they will submit to have their interests obstructed by the s^a. 
rate interest of one or .more otlmr orders in the sta^? together with the 
important inquiry, besides, suggested by the of o century of 

wrong, Whether the pretension which was too to be eodnr^ by 

the' ftamers of our first ren>lutioff, w)tm smsstr t^iamn^ought to be 

* 
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more ^lerable to their posterity when exercised under the nETScnn 
msoviSE of an all-desolating and dii^stlng ocnrruption? 

We need hardly he at the^painsoof demonstrating that, in earlier 
times, the existence of Government by prerogative had become intolera. 
ble> It was,Jn fact, neither more nor less than TvnAmvv ; and the 
aristocracy, in*cotamon with the people, feeling it to be so, uplifted their 
might to crush it. They did crush it; and it waxfno longer a tyranny 
in the hands of one man. But that it was a tyrani^still, and a tyruiny 
unshorn of its force,<> stands admitted by the conspicuous testimony 
of one who, prolific''as he was in applauses of the paper Constitution of' 
England, yet, in enuiherating the resources of the Crown since the Revo, 
lution, had |he candour to avow that all that it had lost in prerogative^ 
it had influence; that tlho 'instrumeuts Of its power, although 

less open and avowed than formerly, were not, on that account, the less 
feeble j and that " such a resold “Could never have been intended by 
our patriot ancestors, who, in gloriously struggling for the •abolition of> 
the tlien formidable parts of the prerogative, had, by an unaccouniabiO 
want of forcMght, estahluhed this system in thetr stead.” * It is quite 
apparent, tlierefore, that after, as well as before the Revolution of 1688, 
the ancient tyranny subsisted, and subsisted to our own day. Tdiec 
power and the purpot>e to overrule the will of the nation continued 
uudimiiiished. Its method, not its object, was changed: and the design 
was alike atrocious, the result alike calamitous, Whether it terrific^ or 
stupified its victim into compliance. In order, however, to achieve ita 
end, it was necessary to engage aeeompUcess and, instead of the dissolute 
violence of one, the suffering nation had to endure a portion of hen 
degzwtetioh at thiThands of i^gwltyfeiv who enopttrag^ and 
the enterprise. It has been, indeed, etmtended, not without truth, tbaii,i 
since the period when prerogative fionidshed, the powoe and influence of 
THE reotve have prodigiously increased. But, when it is recollected 
wi^ what a fomddqJ)le alliance the Crown has been able to strengthen 
itself, that the whole power of the aristocracy has been thrown into the 
scale of royalty, and that, if equals be added to equals, their sums will 
be equal, the infereuce is inevitable, that, as to any power of eonstitu. 
tional resistance to misrule, the situation of the people, down to the pre.. 
sent day, has been precisely where it was wnen the nation^was driven • 
to oppose itself to the incorrigible tyrpnny of the Stuarts, If, indeed, ' 
it be true, that prerogative was unbearable to our fathers } and if it bb 
also true, that the system which supplanted i|,^(that sy^m wfaidi has • 
been designated, in the equivocal pages of a work aa flickering os the 
lights of its own northern skies, fAe reipn of infuewis »nd re^bui 
freedom^”f a system which mglvs the House of C!onuaOne dO for the 
King and Lords, what neither King nor Lords!j|goold dare 4n do for 
themselves) was equally dangerous to th^ liberUhi of the neliott; in 
what possible way can the conclusion be evaded^ that, down to &e very 
instant of our recent liberation, the people of this country wmre'Iiving 
under a merely mitigated despotism ? 

Hitherto there had been two |ystem8 of regular government attempted 
in this oountry,~.First, That of the King contending by prerogative 
against the united force of Aristocracy and People; and, next, that of 
the King and Aristocracy together agoinet the single power of the jNtple. 


• Bisckstoea B. I. Ch. viii. § 8. r + Rdiabureh Review, vol xiv. v. 903. 
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But it is manifest that that subjection wUdi the aristocracy, when 
united with the people, accounted as slavepr, the latjer, in their turn, 
with still greater cogency of reason, were entitled to regard in the 
same Ught, when the defection of the nobles to the side of the Crown, 
depriving them of half their force, had left them two enemies^o encoun¬ 
ter .instead of one. • * 

When viewed in connexion with the reasoning of. this paper, we may, 
perhaps, be the better'^lUe to appreciate the intensity of the Ubel upon 
royalty, which doses the memorable chapter of FUey on the British 
Constitution, viz. That ** An indq}enden( Earliar/KM is incompatible 
with the existence of the monarchy." When, however, it is recollected, 
tliat dependence (which is the alternative) is government by eormption, 
and corruption is equivalent to prerogative, and prerogative is synony- 
mous with tyranny, this celebrated proposition will be found to affirm. 
That, WITHOUT TYRANNY, the existence of monarchy is impossible! 
It was said that George 111. could never be reconciled to Baley, for 
putting it in his book, that ** the divine right of kings was like the 
divine right of constables." But we know not that he at all repaired 
this uncourtly avowal, by culling for the wreath of royalty so seductive, 
but doubtful a blossom, as he here entwines with it. Be this as it may, 
the proposition at least imports that there can no more be two inde¬ 
pendent principles in the government of a state, than in the creation of 
the universe; and that whichever of these is the dependent power, must 
exercise its functions in complete subservied^y to the will of the other. 

The time then is come, when things, and not names, are to occupy 
the thoughts, and regulate the policy of Englishmen. Is freedom in¬ 
deed their object? If it be, them monarchy must be rendered subser¬ 
vient to them, not they to monarchy. Hitherto, by the confession of 
all thinking men, the latter has been the fact; and so inevitable was 
the tendency to it, under the dream of a balanced Constitution, that 
what Paley betrayed when he declared that ** an independent Parlia¬ 
ment was incompatible with the monarchy," Hume had already pretty 
plainly admitted, when he concluded, that “ the tide was beginning to 
turn towards monarchy,"—-and proceeded to calm the apprehensions of 
EngU^nVen, by assuring thpm that, as the Constitution must perish, 
“ AnsocvTE ]){IoNABCHY wastho easiest death, the true euthanasia of the 
British Constitution."* All attempts, then, at that first great want, 
and perpetual aim of true-hearted Englishmen—the enjoyment of poli¬ 
tical freedom -—having hitherto failed, in the past condition of the 
monarchy, the question has once more ^ome home to the '^siness and 
the bosoms of all such Englishmen,—Whether they will have a Monar. 
chy, (no matter how modified by its alliance .with any other order*n the 
state,) with inevitable sjavery to thmnselves; or Whether they wiB 
inidot upon Libmty, with monarchy so imUy * limited,* as to he no 
longer tbeir absolute luafter, but ttteir useful servant ?" 

Nesuly dbe hundred and fifty years have elapsed Bii|De.the last attempt 
by the people of Englmyd to disarm|^Wtr government *of the power of 
injuring, instead of ^protecting them. Agd if they should aivnd them¬ 
selves of the Qj^ortuhi:^ whibh now invites them to a further prosecu. 
tion4»f that aun,-1di^ pa^iea|Bey fear so long a period,, may well acquit 
them ofthe charge of preclptetecy. ' ^ 

< It is,.we believe, an indiaputsdde truth in the teienee of government, 

^ 5 . 
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* Ewsy on Ibi'BthbAi Goi^iimcat. 
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tlia4 two independent powers cannot co-exist in the same state. The 
voice of experieiK^, not lessc than the authority of namos^ has eutisfac- 
torily demonstrated, tliat an independent PadUttnent, and an independent 
monarchy, are two incompatible things. The aolution, therefore, of the 
question w^ich has arisen for the determination of Englishmen, will 
very much depend ijpon their view of another question of most interest, 
ing import: “ Whether a King is given for the sake of a kir^dom, 
or a kingdom for the sake of the King?** If, with Chancellor For- 
tescue, they dete^ftie in favour of the former clause of this question, 
then it must be evident that their measures are to be governed, not by 
considerations personal merely to the mon&lech^ but by the incomparably 
more important interests for wh 9 Se,advani^p&ent such a functionary was 
appointed at all. ’ 

It has always occurred to us, in meditating on the bold but not un- 
instructivo conclusion of Faley, that “ an independent Parliament is 
incompatible with the existence of the monarchythat the monarchy 
he contemplated was by no means of the species familiar, to the thoughts 
of Englishmen; and that the proposition would have assumed a quite 
different complexion, had he been led to affirm that '' an independent 
Parliament was incompatible with the existence of a truly. ‘ limited* 
monarchy.’* In point of fact, these two conditions necessarily imply 
each other; since, in order that the representative he independent, it is 
necessary that the executive should be too feeble, directly or indirectly, 
to control it in the exercise*bf its functions ; and, similarly, in order that 
the executive be limited, it is necessary that the representative power 
be BO efficiently constructed as to bo at all times able freely to wield the 
functions with which it is intrifsted. * In whatever degree the indepen¬ 
dence of Parliament is impaired, exactly in that degree does absolutism 
extend its ground j and, by parity, in wha^tever degree the independence 
of the Crown is advanced, just in that same degree is the efficiency of 
the representativcbpower to extinguish the tendency to despotism done 
away with. Forms are of no use: names are of no use. For such im- 
pediments, kingly and aristocratical encroachment has no reverence ; 
and as well might her sceptred senators have rescued the devoted wdls 
of Rome by the awe of their curule chairB,*as the citadel of liberty be 
defended by such outworks as these. The Great Charter of jBngland 
had to bo ratified thirty times! And> the Habeas (7orpia,*whiclt has b^en 
styled its second Magna Chartn, after struggling throngV'^erils and 
defeats witl^t number, had scarcely beon*afit its legs, and tlie Consti¬ 
tution beeri^tttured “ to its full vigour,*' (such are the words of Black- 
stone^ when down fell the whole structure, to all practiced purposes ; 
and tne matured Constitution diftd to witness " many proceedings con¬ 
trary to all law, thrmyh the artifice of wicked politicians both in and out 
of Parliament."* • 

Where, then, cqn the remedy liS, but in the People ? and to what 
hands but iTs oww jcan it intrust the energy necessary to protect it from 
these dangeroul aims, and prele.!{^ to the conirntmity thal freedom, 
which, with all its imperfeqlfions, its ihtBginary Constitution, at least, 
has the merit of intending to confer? To,that Constitution we must 
render the justice of conceding that, with more or ibss constancy more 
or less success, its object, from the earliest times, has been 'to' estnhihli 
not (what Paley would conceive) a servile Patltament and despotic 


• Blackitonis B. IV. Cb. xxxiiL 
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Crovtt, but a free and faithful Parliamentj, and b ife^rown not nominallji^^ 
but truly and effectually limited." It is this which constitutes* the 
sDirit> the t; 9 ily noble essence of th% English Constitution. And, th^d- 
to this spirit it is we desire its outward forms, and familiar and 
re^gnised language, fairly, freely, and ingenuously to conform. 

But is such a condition of things constitutional^ and t&nquilly it- 
tainable ? We believe it is ; but then, in order to attain it, it will be 
absolutely necessary that the minds of reflecting Englishmen shall be 
no longer deluded with shadows, but shall, in good earnest, dispoto 
.themgclvea for seizing and securing the substuncef' In Engl4|t4i;’a- 
limited Crown, restrained by any practicable provision in the ConsmC- 
tion, has heretofore been a name only ; and less a truth, perhaps^ since 
the- boasted era of the Revolution, thah during the fluctuating struggles 
of anterior times, when the Crown was us often humbled as victorious 
in its reiterated contests with the subject. If, then, a ^'limited" Crown 
be t/Mt which Englishmen may legitimately endeavour to realize, and if 
the means which have been hitherto adopted to that end have confess- 
edly proved to bo abortive, are they not called upon now, when their 
efforts have placed them in so advantageous a position for permanently 
compassing their liberties, to let in such now ci^nsiderations, and resolve 
upon such invigorated measures^ as shall convert that into a substhnee 
ap4 .^[eality which has, in all times past, been a jjsbadow and a dream ? 
f ■ ..^i^ing, then, solemnly and strongly in mindl the suggestion of Burke, 
that It ought to be the constant aim «f every wise public counsel 
-tO'fihd out by cautious experiments, and rational cool endeavours, with 
how little, not with how much, restraint the community can subsist, 
since liberty is a good to be impfovt;^, not an evil to be lessened 
we offer the following proposition to the enfranchised Electors of Bri- 
tain, as one which is worthy their profoundest attention. It is, in the 
concise and memorable words of the brilliant opponent of Burke—the 
Burke of less auspicious days-^that, an oiioan to collect tsb public 

WILL, AND A BANJO TO 13XECUTB IT, AJtU TB£ ONLf NUCCSSABY CUNSTl. 
ruB.NT8 OF Tuu SOCIAL UNION;'** and that,l^refore, the theory which 
invests the crown with a right of absolute neoative upon the deliberate 
sense of the People, is as monstrous in' speculation, as experience has 
proved it to be impossible in practice, and mischievous in its evasion. 

— Perhaps th^ shortest demonstration of its absurdity in theory merging 
into its oubstituted evil, is the fact, that whenever the public feeling has 
been brought to bear uppn it, this pretension of the Crown to oppose 
itself fin^y to the will of the people, has been regarded with sentiments 
BO ominously discouraging to its exftreise—witness the resolutions of 
the Commons in 1693—as at length |o have induced, on the p(«t of the 
Crown, a conviction of the utter inexpediency of 4;etpiniog so revolting a 
prerogative : not, however, without the consolation that, under ^e 
mask of popular ^orma, and (let tie thank Blaekstone for the expression !) 

by the artifice of wicked politicians both hn and out of Pwrliatoient,” 
its supremacy might still be‘ as effect^e as ever, and iihe abdicated power 
as substanti^ly exerted by management, as'it ever had I^n in tiie days 
pi. its loftiest Bsswr^n. * * • 

difow we aidt, with all possible earnestness, whether thht power which 
waa tdb oppresaive s^.hi8alting for the natimwl si^^ance when avow. 

. . ^ ^ I, . .. 
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edly exercised, is more le^timate in its cbsraeter, more » 

in fts danger, more Serving of eddhuranee, wlien exerted cevertljt$ 001 ^ 
^ the application ef the moM groszy sordid motives to the minds of the 
depositaries of the public trust ? 

But noir to the point. Are you then seriously prepared, it will he said, 
to alter thd’thefliry of the Constitution, and to pluck from the diadem its 
darling prerogative of an absolute negative on the sense of < the nation, 
whether directly or circuitously applied ; whether by a 'ouratiVe or pre« 
ventive. process ; whether, in short,. by a boldly avowed,, or cautiously 
dissembled, interaention of its will ? We answer, unreservedly, Ym. 
If the power claimed for the Crown be a good, let us have it withowt 
disguise. If it be an evil, then we will not have it, under whatever, ad* 
pect it presume to exhibit itself.* * 

We contend for it as a notorious, fundamental, and hitherto unques¬ 
tioned principle, that it is a limited, not an arbitrary power, which ought 
to be vested in th*e Crown of these realms: and, again, that itbe ChWiatiU 
tution, however precarious or obscure in other respects, baa..|^oed all 
ultimate power in the hands of the people, by giving them thd/eommand 
of the supplies. If, then, the Constitution is not to be renovated in these 
particulars; if we are, in point of fact as well as theory, to hare a 
popular, and not an absolute sdieme of Government, all experience 
proclaims that there is but one way of giving it effect, and t^at -4% by 
rescinding a prerogative revolting in its principle, and impractibibli in 
. fact, and placing, not an absolute but a qualified, not an obstructive 
but suspensive veto at the disposal of the Crown. Let it be avowedly, 
and once for all promulged, as the essential and indispensable attribute 
of the free government of this yatioc^ that run wilt, of tub peopi.b is 
supRBME: and that all that is useful or permissible on the part of the 
Crown, in its legislative character, is, so to interpose itself as to afford 
to the people the most effective means of delibeiiately ascertaining its 
own sense. Were such to be the acknowledged limitations qf kingly 
rule in this countr}^ will any man pretend to say, that an " Independent 
Parliament would then be incompatible,with the eifistence of the mo¬ 
narchy ?" For what, in such a condition of things, could the Crown have 
to gain by corruption,—what to endanger 1^ collision? The hope,,to 
govern by its isolated will, directly or tndtrcc%,-being cat,off, cori^|^ 
Uon must be abandoned, because it would be nugatory: it yrould have' m 
object, office of suspending, merely, of interrupting, a» it were, 
by a friendly and cautionary dissent, the possibly imprudent desires of 
the people, being foreknown and recognised by the popular body, its 
integrity wbul4,^be respected j and the national will be either abandoned 
or moi^^ed upon better reflectio^^r peacefully achieved after a tempos 
rary: ahd^’amicahle qjbstfuction. 

But, alas j here, no doubt, we shall be duly assailed with' a list of the 
lamentable failures which history recovds, !n our own and in other coun¬ 
tries, of attempts to deposit in the hands of the many so transcendent a 
power; and of tb^ hafinite risks tP stability and order, ag^nst which 
sudi examples are calculated to warn the nations thrsugh all succeeding 
time. ^ We are not alarmed at*these examples. On the contrary, the 
objection would rather suggest the refleation. That if -the failures of a 
former age are for ever to repress the attempts of. succeeding ones, they 
may be equally quoted for the defence of every conceivable tyranny. 
But because a pwple have onco, or again, .been defeat^ in their hopes, 
IS there no security to be taken in futuie thnm agahwt the yengeance 
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aiiiftces of a deapot ? BaMoae, for ezampla, a Cromwall pushad 
ly to a throne^ were we for ever to auccumb to aStaartF or 
a N^qteon too succeesfayy trdd In his path, should there 
been aqne to deliver the people from the legitimate hoof of the 
BbnrhOn^ But these apprehensions are vain. Every age and country 
has its peculiarities; and time and knowledge, too, punie*with their 
appropriate correctives to diminish the hazards and avert the mistakes 
into which less happy or instructed eras may have fallen. The people 
of England in these days (much as they have to ^earn) are not likely 
to be at the mercy of equally balanced Aictioiis for and against the fun¬ 
damental principles upon which their ancestors af the 17th century 
were so pr^osterously divided. They have, indeed, mournfully misused 
thmr opportusiities of knowing better, if they would, in these days, spoil 
a.Aol^ atteihpt At free government, by their crazy contentions on the 
subject of religious "toleration. On that point they are pretty much of a 
mind. And on no other could there be such a separation of views as to 
encourage their enemies to hope for success by exciting their jealousies 
or depraving their judgments. Political Unions, or Electoral Commit¬ 
tees, or associated bodies under some or other name, aided by a search¬ 
ing and intelligent press, would rapidly teach the popular mind to see 
where the general interest lay, and to stick to it. In a word, the quietists, 
who can look upon abuses—espe^ally if they profit by them—with such 
marvellous apathy, or, as O. P.'l^. of The Chronicle would express it, 
** the lovers of peace at all hazards," may assure themselves that the day 
is past, when either a fortunate soldier or successful adventurer should 
be able to crush or hoodwink the people of England. 

We need not dwell upon the Jiyst struggles of France. They were 
inevitable—^they were justifiable—they were glorious: and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the perverted indignation of Burke, could prompt him to apostro¬ 
phize on the capture pf the Bastile, 
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few there are we believe, at this day, who would not rather sympathize 
in the virtuous emotions of Cowper, when writing by anticipation of the 
same event:— 


“ Ya horrid towrti, . - — - -— 

dungeons, and ye cages of despair, 

Then’s not an English heart that would not leap 
•> To heffir that ye were fallen at last! ’ 

If, indqqd, thfre efe afiy, even Tory hearts, which still yearn for the 
days when ** was not yet “ goge," we know not a better correc¬ 

tive of such 'fomantic regrets than a glance at a few pages of Arthur 
Youiodfs Agricultural 'Pour in PranedJ during the years 1787-8* and 9, 
where they would find as pretty a little summary of'the doings of des¬ 
potism, as could easily be fouad in the same space of print, if they were 
looking fwr a IM^ime. Well know the sad sequel which history 
a^da ; dad, tiiat tl^' disoontents out of which these i||ruggle8 tpnu^ were 
ladled vinio hrem^ by. the too fatal* facilities which *a bodtUe frontier 
afforded'^ FrdneeV.implacable oppressors. Time, hov^er, has again 
evui^ that d plant which can draw no nutrin^int from the 

Gdlic snil. But Britain if in no pwtillei danger. Her 

frontier has vx> cental Wilh dtej^tism. It ciui^'l&rbdur no intrigues. It 
is impassable to Htd unlt^ tyireuts of the^Y^ld*. Of the banded despot, 
prdddly may we say to Biitein;, as OeeasJ^y iwy of man,-^ ,, 
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Eath^nasy” of iho British Cofistitation. 

« llii st«pa are not upon (by patha^tfay fielda 
Are nut a Bpoil for him,—tliou dost ariae 
And ahak^; him from t^ee; Um tU« atrengtb ha wielda 
Fur eartb'a deatruction, thou boat all daapiae !** 

.. Scopuli nequicquani et apunua drcum 

!^:txa fremunt, laterique illiaa refunditur alga. 

But, thcdroad of an oppressor from without or within being .removed* 
up starts a terror of a quite opposite nature; for, by one or other fatality, 
victimized, it seems, the nation must be. The system we have described, 
wo should probably bo told, (see, for example, Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
xiv., p. 300,) would amount to “ a virtual republic.” Perhaps it might. 
But we own we do nht see in a system which should comprise (for the aake 
of removing a source of unnecessary agitation to society) a chief ma¬ 
gistracy hereditary in one line, surrounded by purely popular iustitu- 
tions, so very much to disquiet any sober judgment. In such a system 
wo see everything to gratify tlie legitimate ambition of the individual 
who should be elevated to the most conspicuous position in the state; 
to whom it should he sufficient glory to be the executive organ of that 
which Sir William Jones denominated “ tub most oi-ohious op sichts,— 

A JVATiox FRBBLV GOVBitxun BY ITS OWN LAWS.” If such a Tuler should 
pine for a co-ordinate share in the making of laws, or even for the power 
of simple rejection, it behoves him well to remember that he seeks a 
responsibility wtiich experience has proved that a king of this country 
cannot opBNr.v exercise. That, in proposing to do that cmouiTousiiT 
which he durst not attempt^'directly, so lavishly must he share amongst 
the instruments of his purpose the power he acquires, that personally be 
loses as much as he gains. That ho encumbers tliis gratuitous system 
with the momentous objection, beside;;, of spreading throughout society 
a wide and wasting dereliction of public principle, commencing with the 
corruption of the uppermost, and extending through them to the classes 
next in succession,—a reckless forgetfulness of country, and a spirit of 
sordid self-seeking^ alike disastrous to the resources and subversive of 
the morality of the nation. And, finally, that if nut for himself, at least 
fur his dynasty, he only postpones, after all, the great account with his 
people; whoso intelligence, keeping pace with their wrongs, will sooner 
or later direct them to the means of extortinig reparation. 

Considering, then, that this nation has rights ; considering that the 
protection of these rights, consistently with correct speculation, cannot- 
be safely conceded to hands which, even if occasionally directed by 
wisdom, are at all times exposed to the temptation of interests at . 
variance mth those of the community; considering that the Crown, 
whethetv regarded in its single strength, or in alliance with a powerful 
few, W whom, for its own trapipiilUty, not for the people's relief, it 
parte with a portion of that strength, is (if we may judge froiii the 
manifold and anxious provisions which haye been opposed to its possible 
aberrations) not less constitutionalljf than speculatively liable to this 
precise suspicion; and, especially, considering that experience has proved 
it to be prolific ^of^Vbuses, whick no retrenchment of its pretensions, 
no adjustment of its positio^ or its weight, no solicitude in abridg¬ 
ing or disguising its operation has heretofore been able to correct; 
considering all these circumstances, it does not appear to he assuming 
anything ^yond what the spirit of the Constitution, experience, and 
sojund reason justify, to require that the power which openly the Crown 
.dare not, and dandestinely the Crown ought not, and, (if experience be 
Credited,) Somdstently with the national well-being, the Crown cannot 
exert, should give ^aee to a system in which, without danger .to its 
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repoM, or suspicion of its intentions, its voice should legitimately J)e 
heard, and its counsels reverentially regarded, by a people restored to 
their rightfcd position, and oonscious^that. In exposiifg their delibera¬ 
tions to revision, they were'iDnly condtgil^'to the more perfect extrica¬ 
tion of the general judgment, and submitting to tite prudential admoni¬ 
tions of a friend, not to the imperious discretion of a ipaster. 

So situated, neither Crown nor People could look upon each other 
. with feelings of estrangement. Surrounded by the exterior distinctions 
of supremacy in rank ; the depositary of the executive functions of the 
state; intrusted by his share in the legislative cares, v/ith the import¬ 
ant ^nd paternal prerogative of ensuring solemnity and caution in the 
public decisions; happy in the unaffected veneration of a free and 
loyal people ; what could be wanting, to the King, of genuine Majesty, « 
of earthly pre-eminence and glory ? While, again, the people beholding, 
in the temporary intervention of the Crown, not more an expedient for 
arresting the dangers of popular error, than a recognition that the per¬ 
severing expression of their will was paramount to every control ; in 
asking. Of what more could the happiest nation deure to be possessed? 
we will add, too, iiythe spirit of the words which we quoted from 
Burke, With what l^s could a free and intelligent people, desirous of 
security for its l^g^iness, consent to be satisfied ? 
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fiHE jNFiBMmss OF Genius iLLUBTjiATEi). ' By R. R. Madden, Esq. 

Londpn : Sa^inders and Ottley. 
f' ' 

The ** infirmities" ^ authors, their eccentricities of thought and 
action, their waywardnesses, peevishness, irrascibilit^ misanthropy, 
murky passions, and the thousand indescri' "hie idiosyncrasies, whicli, in 
all time, have contradistinguished them from their fellow-men, are pro¬ 
verbial. The anomalies thus so universally conspicuous in the literary 
character of men of genius, it is the object of Mr. Madden, in his 
present task, to prove, are referable to their constitutional (physical) 
peculiarities and pondition: in simply words, that their mental eccen¬ 
tricities resujjt from the derangement of bodily health. That the condi¬ 
tion of the mind and the temper of man depends much upon the vicis¬ 
situdes of health and disease of the corporeal frame, no physiologist can 
nowadays gainsay, though it may startle'those who do not happen to 
be physiologists. Mr. Madden, well aqd^ favourably known as the 
author of Travels in Turkey, is himself a medical man, we believe; and 
to him ought every true son of eenius to feel indebted, for the kind- 
hearted ** apology" which he makes* for their many-sided perverse¬ 
nesses. He generously undertakes to show, upon every principle of 
medical science, that their offlences are mest venial; adU that, as their 
ordinary errors have thgir main origin in bodily disease, which^ ** influ. 
enclng the feelings, temper, or sensibility of stfidious mm, §^vee« colour 
to character, which it is often impossible to discriminate by any other 
light than that of medical philosophy," none but malioal persons can 
pronounce when such errors are capable. We are not quite sure that 
authors are the only class of mankind which should be grateful to Mr. 
Ibdden for this most oomibrtable doctrine, by reason that evefy out- 
ytih, IV.—NO. XIX. D 
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bi|Dakiitg bf the temper^ in those who are wholly gailtlera of iitemtttve, 
may be ascribed to a fit of dyspepsie. 

Be sets out with aseertiiTg tha^ literary labour (invelyi^ n^ntari. 
ness of body, and ultimate exhaustion of mind) is produbwe bf those 
derangements which affect, to a prejudicial degree, the temper aiid the 
disposition ; that,study deprives the animal man of that amount of mus¬ 
cular, bodily action, which is essential to health; that the continuous 
action of the hr&in (the organ whose function is mind) produces ex¬ 
haustion ; that stipiulants—alcohol, for instance, in one or another of its 
vehicles, wine,^spirits, or other liquor—are resorted to; that the’ 
stonjach hccomes kiltimately deranged in dts .efiice; and that retributive 
evil, by-and-by, ensues, in' tlie shape of dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, or 
general 'nervbas impairment i ‘which sliortens, by more or by less, the 
life of the unhappy man of letters, as well as invests it with “ infir¬ 
mities” during its existence. 

This proposition necessarily drags into play the science of Physiology,, 
ivith which few literary folk may be supposed to be conversant ; and 
Mr. Madden, apparently conscious that he is addressing himself less as 
a physiologist to a physiologist, than as a literary man to literary men, 
on a matter whereupon they have not the ability to question him, 
treats it in too hurried a manner to ensure correctness. The brain, the 
spinal marrow, their several branches and ultimate fibres, their use, 
office, and employment, are all brought into the field, with a view to 
talk .about the nervous egency—the materiality, the insubstautiality, 
or the spirituality of that extrafft-dinary something resident in the tubu|ar 
nerves, by whose inslriimeutality we live and act. His two 
upon the nervous energy,"jembojlying some grievously-stiff mattere^f 
acquiescence, merely go to show what everybody cannot choose but 
admit — namely, that we know nothing whatever about the matter; 
that the vital fluid” may be analogous to electricity, or, as our friend 
Mathews has it—that it may not. 

Mr. Madden’^ argument it' this, and he reasons witli us as a friend-: 
to comprehend the infiuenceof mental labour on physical health, he says, 
it is only necessary to remember, in. the first place, that the brain is in 
action when one thinks,—-a imsitipn which we will not quarrel with 
secondly, that the tendency of continiialAction is to produce fatigue; 
and that fatigue deranges the functions, because every debilitated organ 
performs its duties imperfectly add irregularly. No^ we cannot 
assent to the proposition that continnal m’l'anic action produces fatigue; 
because w e jenow that that hard-working viscus the heart, the arteries, 
the diaphragm, the lungs, thtf intercostal muscles, thong^h labouring along 
wMi {Remitted industry, morning, noon, and night, every day during 
existence,-, are aUundebUitafea by action; and, if we remember rightly, 
most-idiy^olusiaie have instapoed the brain as classing among those 
organs we hs^i^ . jaf^ named, the,eon(»liuied action of which is unacepm- 
paided hy |f X>§ coursi^ we are waiving the qae8tiop.«f diMase, 
because di8eisse*iiB,n^lher.ino)^e<nor less than the dispositkHi td 
and we concede the ^ttmf part of his proposition; as ^se, 

^at fatigtte<;o;r. debility'^^anges a function' wWe it. Is 
present.. 

But.’Mr. Ma'd^—and here we go along with him as far as he oan 
hislfelf widi us—seepis to consider that dieiar]^. ahuees are among the 
fertile pamses of mentifd disorder. He ifii^nces vonpei^ of Johnson, 
sn4 thh hitempmance of Burns, as hiMag .main agents of the hy|tt;|||ipia- 
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dria of tiie one, and the early dissolution of the other. 
ground travelled over by our author is so safe that it is a ^leasiiK) lo 
journey with him. EqusJly correct is he« we thinis, in ascribing thli 
peculiarities, the " infirmities/* of tie two great poets. Pope and llyron, 
to physical malformation. By natural deformity, (spinal distortion,) the 
vital functions of Pope were, according to the statement sof his bio. 
grapher, Johnson, so much disordered that his lifeVas a long disease; 
and we have the authority of Byron's reiterated assertions, that his own 
lameness was to hint a source of continual mental irritation. The great 
affliction of Covtper was evidently mental derangcAie^t, produced by a 
morbid state of tlie bruin, wliich may liave been induced an^ aggravated 
by nervous irritation. Sir M'alter Scott is named by Mr. Madden as a 
great exception, consequent upon te\pperuncc, air, exercise, and a free, 
dom from anxiety. Of all the individuals above named, he has given us 
biographical sketches, illustrative of his assertions; and most masterly 
and ple<isaut they are j full of novelty, and origindity of thought. It 
were easy to eke out half-n-dozcii amusing pages of extract; but as the 
work, in spite of the sprinkle of fallacies it contains, must become popu¬ 
lar, we refrain. 

He has given us a variety of t.ablcs, of which we subjoin an analysis, 

support of the doctrine sought to be established, as to the average 
duration of life of the most cnuncitt men in various pursuits of litera. 
turo, twouty being taken in each; but, though a well conceived notion, we 
cannot correctly adopt it. By these tables it would seem that the average 
of yeai’ii of life enj<>yed by 

Natural Philo&ophprs, is . . Plilloloj^iots, .... 66 

Moi al Philosophers, . . . 70 • Mu|ir<ti CompoRprs, . . .64 

Sculptors and Painters, . . 70 NoM'li><ts,an(lMiM.pllanpou8 Authors, 63| 

Authors on Law and Jurisprudence, 69 JUramatists, * .... 62 

Medical Authors, ... 68 Authois on Natural lUligion, . 62 

Authors on Ucrealed Relifion, . 67 Poets,.67 

Tims we find that natural philosophers (the ma^cr-of.faet people, 
who draw nothing from imagination) live longest, while poets (wbo 
draw all) arc the most short-lived; yet wc find, hy the former list, that 
Diivy (perhaps the most practically useful |n the whole batch) died at 
51, Tycho Brahe at 5.5, Cuvier at 64, Ke^ilfir at CO, Wollaston at 63; 
and in the Itflt^er, Cuwper died at 69, Bryden at 70, Milton at 66, 
Petrarch at 68, and Metastasio amt Young, eadi at 6l! Besides, in 
proof that large draughts pn the imagination are not unfavourable to 
longevity, we may instance the lives of two or three artists ; a class of 
persons who usually draw largely on thdir imagination. Michael Angelo 
lived to the age of 96, Claude of 83, ’Htian of 96, Again, lland^died 
at 77, Le Sage at 80, Corneille at 78, GoMhe at 82, Vpltaire at 8i. The 
object of Mr. Madden is ingenious; but we do not think it by any means 
attained. , • 

We hope that nothing we hjpvejsoi^ tnay be construed- as proceeding 
from ill feelings. Wo have notic^'^H^ we thought jnconcedeable in 
Mr. Madden's work ^ but we repeat that it is one of.jilg> most plowing 
that has for a long time issued from the pftss. 
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ODD VERSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Oh, Liberty !” exclaimed rae'republican, Madame Ruland, looking 
upward to the statue of the goddess, as she approached the place of exe¬ 
cution andxthe guillotine,—Oh, Liberty ! how many crimes have been 
committed in thy 'name —Oh, Religion! Spirit of love and mercy ! 
Divine Christianity I how many more have been committed in thine! 

" The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” cried the Puritan 
soldier, and hew^d tSie cavaliers in pieces, because Saul hewed Agag.” 

“ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” said the cavaliers ; 
and sent letters from court, to kill, silence, and torment the Puritans. 

" The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” quoth the Inquisitiou; 

" therefore we will literally kill no*one ; but the magistrates shall. We 
give heretics over to the secular arm.” 

If men take your cloak, give them your coat also," said the divine • 
founder pf Christianity, to disciples %vhose duty it was to set a more than 
ordinary example of patience, J^e setting it most.” 

" If the Church wants your tithe-i>ig, give them your vestry-cess 
also,” recommend certain modern preachers of Chrinianity, to men who 
have had wonderful patience already,— they (the preachers) having none 
at nil. 

This is their version of Christianity: You, the flock, always be as 
patient as the primitive Christians, when patience was the most neces. 
sary and becoming thing )n the world, because it was to secure the 
cause of future generations : we, the pastors of thtfse future generations, 

BO far from imitating the example of him who told our predecessors to 
be patient, will nut be patient at all. > We will fleece you, and have tithe- 
sales of cattle, and send you to the Calton Jail. 

The pretended Christians of this age pay the real ones the ludicrously 
unwitting compliment of deriding them for believing that the world will 
be better and happier than it is ! that is to say, for believing in the doc¬ 
trine of their own Master. They say, that the end of Christianity is ac¬ 
complished, orrather was so the other day, when Toryism reigned,—Tory¬ 
ism, the millennium of the rich. At present, we are to go back again a 
little: we are lost sheep for a while ; the jvolf cannot tear us quite as 
much as he did, for thinking that we have a right to drink as well as 
himself. But in jthe year 1830, when Charles the Tenth feigned in Paris, 
and the Tories in London^Christianity was in fine ultimata condition. 

" The lion lay down with the lamb," (to eat him;) and the sucking 
child put its hand on the aBp,’'^(to be sent by him to the sick ward of 
the poor house.) What can possibly be better than tilings as they are ? 
saio^he Lords. What, indeed? said the Bitiiops. What, indedd? 
asked the fbw. Final Christianity, sidd the Lords, means the ascendency 
and idleness of the few, and the subsei^yiency and labour of the many. 
Just so,'said the Bishops,—with powder and purple breeches forone'8.foot- ■ 
men. Preoiseljr |^at, said the few,—^with a hundred beef-steaks a-day 
for each of uB,^d none for th9 labourers. 

*rhe^foni^|jw j^aid othei^ise, and the final Christianity of the Lords 
and Bi^ps ;j|^u|gdme with a jerk. Reformers have been apt to think 
otherwise at a9||||||n ; and by degrees the corrupted verdons o£>Chria« 
tianity have beenl^roved by new ridings, more accordant vfilh, the 
spirit of the original. In tiie time of Leo the Tenth, ^ristiii^^meanlv 
a few qijeurean gentlemen at Rome, who had o'taste for tiie fim ai^,'' 
and a multitude who bought indolences of them ifor crime, Lnikpr 
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corrected this odd version of the Testoment, in the rough style or an 
apostolical Bentley. ThO'rough emendations of Luther were gradually . 
dulcified by an indifiPerence, tvhich Vas^ at any rate, better and more 
Christian than violence; and, hence^ by the aid of Chui'ch and State,” 
and other woi^dly gentilities, Christianity came to me^ a bofUspoken 
expediency for the few ; enabling them, instead of *furthering Christ's 
work, to keep the rich always rich, and the poor always poor,—the 
avowed object of the final notions above-mentioned. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington openly professed his astonishment and indication that anybody 
should think of altering things as they were^r Bobert Peel was 
more astonished and indignantBishop Philpotts was most astonished 
and indignant. This was the right (Ihvistian scale of degrees, from the 
positive Duke to the superlative Bishop. The astonishment and indig¬ 
nation were in proportion to the possession of superfluities, and to the 
vehemence of temper. Mr. Perceval, one of the astonished and indig¬ 
nant, and a pensioner, was particularly angry at what is called* the mo- 
dern philosophy ,* not aware, that among the professors of this philosophy 
is often found the highest degree of real Christian faith and reverence, 
—a love for the spirit above the letter,—which the pretended saints 
have neither largeness of understanding nor of heart to conceive. It is 
clear enough to everybody, but themselves, what sort of Christians these 
persons would have been, in the time of Christ himself ; on what side 
they would have been found, when everything worldly and powerful was 
against him. Mr. Perceval may say no; for he, also, has been on the 
side of a man contumeliously treated, and has incurred ridicule for his 
sake. True ; but he has not left the other side for all that; nor has 
he given up his pension. Tory saihts ai% not the men for '' selling all 
they have, and giving it to the poor.” They purpose to do a thing the 
most contradictory to the whole spirit of Christ's doctrine,—to serve 

God and Mammon" atbnce ; and, of course, they serve neither. Oh ! 
but it is hard, says a clergyman in a late pamphlet, t» expect us to be 
more than men,—^to read the Christian doctrine, in its hardest sense, 
amidst a worldly generation. This has a fine air of appeal to people's 
candour and modesty; but we have^yet to learn, that men are to have 
doctrines interpreted for tliem in any mafiner they please, especially 
while they construe them in the hardest and most unaccommodating man¬ 
ner for others. •Our Saviour himself is understood to have abrogated 
all the liteial hardships of the Jewish law ; yet, while the tithe-holder 
requests us to interpret Christianity in the manner most convenient for 
himself, ho not only makes no scruple pf “ coming over us” with the 
Jewish inflictions, but sends us to jail if we beg him to be a little ^lore 
Christian in return!! * • 

This is too pleasant; and at length people must have a reason for it, 
or it can no longer be borne. Barson Trulliber, in that admirable epi¬ 
sode of Fielding, argued in the ^lint of the above clerical gentleman, 
though not quite in his urbane manner, when he bjoimht himself to 
think that a country-priest was a maif who had a right to wallow in 
money and fat, like tiie hogs he kept, an^ accuse people.of want of 
Christianity for asking him to be charitable ? lie demanded the most 
indulgent of all absurd good constructions for himsell^ while he turned 
the needy t^om his door. Trulliber is a coarse but real personification of 
the inner spirit, (and, in many cases, of the outward man, too,) of a very 
polite spectacle lately and still flourishing, though now b^innipg to de- 
dlne. The needy, it is true, are not tuysied away from the door of this 
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or tibat individual, numerous as the individuals are who do turn them ; 
but, as a body, the poor are kept at ^ good distance from the door of the 
establishment. Between the Dives in power, and the Lazaruses in 
poverty, a great gulf is fixed. The men' “ in puqde and fine linen," who 
“ fare sum^uously every day," while the weavers of the purple are 
starving, do not fatten Jiogs with their own reverend hands, as Trulliber 
did; but they take care to have them fattened, and- to get as fat them¬ 
selves, and are astonished with the same measure of astonishment, when 
their practices art declared not to be Christian. 

TiiC reader knows what befell Parson Adams in his interview with 
Trulliber; how he went, in* the faith of a primitive Christian, to borrow 
some shillings of him; and how Trulliber looked for no such phenome¬ 
non, but thought he was come to contribute to his stock; and how 
** astonished and indignant” the rich parson was at the poor one, when 
he discovered the real state of the case: that it was not a pig he wanted 
to buy, hut a <!rown to borrow ; and how Mrs. Trulliber stood by, sub¬ 
serving to the humour of her lord and master, and finally advised him 
to settle the dispute by going to law. Some of the concluding matter we 
must quote, because Trulliber (with the above-mentioned allowance for 
want of good breeding) is a personification of the fat, flourishing, tithe¬ 
exacting part of the church establishment ; and Parson Adams is the 
poor curate and tlie poor in general; and Mrs. TruUiher is the repre¬ 
sentation of clerical agencyj of the parish-headle of the Churcli-and-King 
Societies, of the Annuiig..tax men, arid of all those who, out of servility 
and the grossest content with what is expedient, arc wedded to the TruL 
liberian ascendency. 

** ‘ Sir,’ says Adams, ‘ my business is, that we are by various accidents 
Stripped of our money, and are not able to pay our reckoning, being 
seven sLillings. 1 therefore request yt»u to assist me with the loan of 
those seven shillings, and also seven shillings more, which, pcradven¬ 
ture, 1 shall retufn to you ; but if not, 1 am convinced you will joyfully 
embrace such an opportunity of laying up a treasure in a better place 
than any this world affords.’ ’’ 

Here the author enters into divers instances of astonishment on the 
part of men who nieet with sudden surpi-fses, none of which, he says, 
will give a faint idea of the astonishment which seized on Trulliber at 
the end of Adams’ speech, * * 

** Awhile he rolled his eyes in silence, sometimes surveying Adams^ 
then his wife, then casting them upon the ground, then lifting them up 
to Heaven. At last he burst «furth in the following accents; ‘ Sir, I 
belii^'e I know where to lay up my little treasure as well as another. 1 
thank God, if 1 pm not so watA as some, 1 am contentthat is a bless¬ 
ing greater than riches ; and he to whom it is given, need ask no more. 

. To he content with a little is greater Aan to possess the world which 
a man may possMs without being so. Lay up my treasure! Whirt mat¬ 
ters where a n^anfs treasure is, whose heart is in the Scriptures ?. Then 
is the treasure of a Christian.' At these words, tlie water ranfreih 
Adams’ eyes, and catching ffruUiber by the hand'in rapture, * Brother,' 
says he, * Heaven bless the accident by which I came to see you I I 
would have walked many a mile to have communed with you^ and, 
believe I will shortly pay you a second visit; ^ut my friends, X 
fancy, by this tin». Wonder at my stay; so let roeiiave the money ini-' 
mediate^! Trumber then put on i stern look, end cried out, * Tliou 
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dost not intend to rob me?**. At which the wife, bursting into tears, fbll 
on he!r knees, and roared out, ' Oh, dear Sir, for HeaVen’e salce, don’t 
rob my master: we are butpiorpeople!* t—* Get up for a fool, as thou 
art, and go about thy business,* said TruUiber: * don't think thcynan will 
venture his life? ha is a beggar, and no robber .'—* Vary true, indeed,' 
answered Adams.—^ 1 wish, with all my heart, the tithing man was here,* 
cries TruUiber; ‘ I would have thee punished as a vagaboi^ for thy 
impudence. Fourteen*shillings, indeed! 1 won’t gi7e thee wfarthUig. 
1 believe thou art no mure a clergj'maii than the woman there, (pointing 
to his wife;) but, if thou art, dost deserve to have tHe gown stri^M# 
thy shoulders, for running about the coiintry in such a manner.'—* 1 
forgive your suspicions,' says Adams.;*^ but suppose 1 am not a clergy- 
^ man, 1 am nevertheless thy brother; and thou as a Christian,.much more 
as a clergyman, art obliged to relieve my distress .'—‘ Don't preach to 
me ?' replied TruUiber^ * don't pretend to instruct me in my duty ?’— 
' Ifacks! a good story,’ cries Mrs. TruUiber, * to preach to my master 1* 
—' Silence, woman!’ crios TruUiber, ‘ 1 would have thee know,friend, (ad¬ 
dressing himself to Adams,) I shall not learn my duty from such ns thed. 
I know what charity is, better than to give it to vagabonds !’—' Besides, 
if we were inclined,the poor's rate obliges us to give so much charity,'cries 
the wife .—* Pugh, ibou art a fool. Poor’s rate! Hold thy nonsense,* 
answered I’liilliber ; and then turning to Adams, he told him he would 
give him nothing. ' 1 am sorry,' answered Adams, ' that you do not 
know what charity is, since you practise it no better: 1 must tell you, 
if you trust to your knowledge for your justiheation, you will find your¬ 
self deceived, though you should add fuith to it, without good works !' 

* Fellow,’ cries^rulUber, ^ dost thou speak against faith in my house : 
I will no longer remain under the same roof with a wretch who speaks 
wantonly of faith and the Svriptures .*— ‘ N'ame not the Scriptures,* says 
Adams .—‘ How, not name the Scriptures ? Do you dhMieve the Scrip¬ 
tures ?’ cries 'PrulUber .—‘ No, but vou do,’ anbw'orea Adams, ‘ if I 
may reason from your practice : for their commands are so explicit, and 
their rewards and pwnisliments so immense, that it is impossible a man 
should bteadfastly believe witlgmt obeying. New, there is no command 
more expressed no duty more frequently enjoined than charity. Who¬ 
ever, therefore, is void of charity, l.make no scruple of pronouncing 
that he is no Christian !' ^ I would not advise thee,' says TruUiber, 
* to so/j that I am no Christian: 1 won't take it of you; for I believe 
I*m as good a man a^^ thyself ;* (and indeed, though he was now rather 
too corpulent for athletic exercises, he ba^ in his youth been one of the 
best boxers and cudgel-players jn the couptry.) Ills wife, seeing 
clench his fist, interposed; and begged him not to fight, ihow himself 
a true Christian, an» take the j^w of him.J As nothing could provoke 
.^ams to strike, but an absolute assftult on himself or his friend, he 

at the angry look and gestures of TruUiber; and telling him he 
was sorry to see such min in orders, depasted without ftfli;lier ceremony.” 

©h, Mr. Tait I (do not he alarmed; we aje not going to make you 
hlu^ wltii diore compliments th&n cannelp,) you have made an 
admirable on this law..goiiag Torsion of Christianity, Doubtless it 

• Tbs Tssted^terests', fithei’, and annuity-tax argument, lyhsu tbs poor make 
inquisition iutb tbS.Gfaurch’s purse. ‘ 

f It is allsged Iri^ine, that the very bishops are not rich enough; and insh tawf 
are nude to increase Sot the suhstanoe of the sturiAg. 

4; The paihiltlMie, veslcy, aad tithe mode of Christian settlement. 
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will be followed by others—'indeed it has been—and we eball at length 
have a good editibn of the drigina}, freed fiean the old oaHontm tnflingj 
and the corruptions of sordid teachfirsi^ 


INSCRIPTION. 

^|lr0is Fokc£ de*Li:os, a dlatinguished poet, priest, itod ^iloraphor df the sis* 
Uenth century, endowed too with the inildest temperament, was cast into tHe dungeons 
of the Inquisition tor the high offence translating a pait of the Scriptures into his 
native tongue. He lay there five years, without light or society. On his release and 
restoration to his theological profiBssorship-^circumstances of equally balanced strange¬ 
ness!—crowds attended his fiist lecture, expecting some notice of his quinquennial 
suffering. De Leon, however, showed himself too wise and too gentle. He resumed 
the lectiin^ which, five years before, had been so sadly interrupted, with merely the 
accustomed formula—" Afri dieeiamus ”—and went directly into its subje.ct.l 

De Leon’s chaiurter and history are well given in the Edinburgh Review, No. 80, 
article on the Lyric Poetry of Spain. 


DE LEON. 


Hens lies.De Leok —he, whose song ** unsphered 
The spirit of Plato,” and before it reared 
The Christian Cross; blending its old and deep 
Philosophy, with thht purl light.—The sleep 
At length was his of death; and here be lies, 

Yet did a mortal shadow veil his ryes 
Within a living monument. Five years— 

A large and lonely segment from the fears 
And* hopes of life f—forgot hiiu in tlie celt 
Of the dark IiravisiTiOH: there to dwell. 

Wrapped in the cerements of sepulchral time, 
Unvhtiied of speech or light His crime 
Was—iby the cowqrd-bigot pardonless— 

That in the rohes of Spain he darM to dress 
The Scriptures* sttange and foreign majesty; 
Uncurtained its forbidden ^nctuary; 

And broadly to the popular rye displayed 

What monks and mouarcha would ^ave kept in shade. 


Ask we not, in that#olUud^ what divine 


Voices and visions made a glorioos shiina 
Of it*s slow darkn^p^—what dear ecstasy 
Religion, aistered with philosophy. 

Deepened 4i$>dils spirit On thoughts like ours, 

The sights and strahu that chinned De Leon's hours 
Descend not; nor to worldly eye or ear 
Stooiwth Urania fkam her distant sphere. 

But/ when the panalschain was sundered, then 
He to his doister calmly turned again; , 

Nor sought in private fimwn or public gaze 
The maftyr’s or tho martyr's praise t 
^8 if the years Riat wore his lift away 
Had only bome^e grleft of yesteiday. 


^ did De Leon’s patient spirit rise ' * 
Above his wnmgs. And here De Leok lies.- 
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ON SOME RECENT DISC(WERIES IN ASTRONOMY. 

In the ecientifio as well as in the social world, there arft epochs of 
great excitement—or, as they may be termed, of rwotation —in a Inch, 
by the discovery of some cardinal fact, or the occurrence of *a novel and 
therefore unlooked-for event, men’s minds are powerfully aroused and 
urged to energetic speculation, and the interest of*thp subject rendered 
effective over multitudes who usually take no part in abstracted in- 
quiries. When by the fortune or perseverance of (]*enius, some truth of 
vast import is brought into a distincj; apd jdefinite position, and made to 
exercise over our former knowledge all the sway that belongs to it, it 
seems as if the horizon which previously confined us had receded, or as if 
we had scaled an acclivity capable of Commanding a wider and freer 
prospect ; and there straight burst upon us immense countries .all unex¬ 
plored, strange forms, and, if we may so speak, an entirely different 
nature^ the spectacle of wliich literally elwtrifies the mind, excites emu¬ 
lation, arouses curiosity, renovates hope, and puts in rkpid circulation 
a Itfge train of origin^ and unusual idea^ The step thus advanced 
affects us like the great enterprises of a Gama or a ConuMBirs, The 
power of these old achievements revivified withered Europe, and proved 
a more efficient elixir to her decaying frame than any which Paracelbus 
ever dreamt of; and just as the dazzling glfmpse of their distant worlds 
Bummoned into immediate action all the energies of' the venturous and 
the free, and evoked curiosity and eagerness even firom the mind of the 
slumberer, so will the glimpse of % new world in science be naturally 
followed by a sudden flocking of inquirers towards the retiring boundary, 
and a vast increase of ardour; and it need not he wondered at, that 
the external public partakes also in soipevhat of the anxious enthusi- 
asm, and is inclined to fook with at ^nqsual intqptness towards the 
quarter from which the strange and nov^ tidings are being announced. 

Astronomy is now in one of those epoobd. Formerly we were occu- 
pied in exploring that speck of ours which we denominate the solar 
system; and if we succeeded in expounding the law which binds in relation 
the motionscof some planet's moons, or in defining accurately the path of 
. a hitherto doubtful comet, we deemed that we had accomplitdied notable 
achievements, and gone not a little way towards exhausting the informa¬ 
tion with which our scidhce could famish fis. But how far, how very 
far, is man from the en4 of knowledge 1 No sooner is one apparent 
limit arrived at, than another territory expands beneath his view. We 
have not yet come to^ the cOnduidonsoC any natural inquir}', noi^re our 
faculties capable of leading us so'jar. If we cTeaf one bound, we are 
straight within a still wider ^pace, fraught with what is wonderful and 
unknown. In the cbuntry in ^bich we travel, there is no eminence 
loftier than all others—least none such has hitherto appeared; all 
we know is, that there is some one IHgher than what we have yet as- 
cended. Our astronomers, who, upon t^e ground of tlie fulnels of the 
law discovered by the immortal Nmwton, wd the (dQsenesa fif their ac¬ 
quaintance witii the bodies revolving around our sun, boasted of tbe 
perfed^on of thdr science, wi^ apt, in the extiltatiott of the moment, 
to forget that there stretdiee over us the imbfoddnii reg^n of the Fixan 
SsrABs; or if they did not overlook it, ih^y teen^ disposed to resign 
its exdnina^ion as being beyond the reach eif the human powers. * But 
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forfUnately this desponding was not universal; and orra MAir was. 
found with daring,enough ta commit himself to the unfathomable ex¬ 
panse. About the close of last century, a naturalized subject of 
Great ^ritiiin directed his powerful telescopes towards the heavens, 
and passed* the barrier. with memorable success. There can be no 
greater proof of* tlrtj distance at which he left contemporary inquirers, 
than the fact, tliat during the greater part of his life, his discoveries 
were neglected or ridiculed, and his telescopes esteemed as a sort of 
fashionable toy, Sib^ViIiLIAm Hkhscugm., like CopEUNicirs and Nkwton, 
was in advance, and^that so far, that a celebrated Frenchman, who, with 
all appropriate knowledge, undertook a history of Astronomy, bequeathed 
us a posthumous sketch of its progress in the eighteenth century, in 
which there is not even an allusion to discoveries which will always 
signalize that century's close. But the venerable astronomer lived to 
enjoy his fame. Ills grey hairs were held in honour. lie saw himself in 
a green and peaceful old age, regarded throughout the civilized world as 
the herald of a new era in Astronomy; and he had this farther pride, 
ere being called to his rest, of observing that the laurel crowu which he 
left was about to be worn by his illustrious son. 

llEHsciiRiiii first sliow'ed tlie venturous spirit of the true philosopher 
in his Thoughts on the Structure of the Heavens. The idea brought 
out in those papers, was perfectly novel; but its accuracy strikes us the 
moment it is explained. The vulgar, and ordinary notion, that stars are 
distributed, just as we see them, throughout all the depths of space, is 
at once unfounderl and sliullow. The aspect of the heavens on any 
unclouded night will conviuc-e the observer, not ordy of the futility of 
this crude conception, but also Hiat tite multitudinous bodies within the 
reach of our gaze—nay, that the whole bodies connected with what we 
call our firmament, and removed from unaided sight by the efTect of dis¬ 
tance, are all confined within a small portion of s^ace, and distributed 
into a certaiu iri’egular form. ^Fe know well what obstacles there are ' 
to the apprehension of an idea of this sort ; hut wo do nut doubt that, 
if aided by a little, thoughtfulness on the part of the reader, we shall 
succeed in enabling them to be overcome. It is consistent with the 
most superficial observation, that the stars even within our immediate ken 
do not seem equably distributed. 'I’owards what we may call the sides of 
the heavens, they are comparatively thmly scattered ; and fVe see through . 
them M'ltbout difficulty, out upon the dark ground of the vacant sky. 
Above, on the other hand, and towards a stride all around us, forming 
what may be termed the extreme^edges of the firmamerit, they augment 
to an almost indefinite number, diminishing in magnitude, as they in»- 
crease in multitude; and it scaacd needs demonstration that the cause 
is, the firmament’s Itretching out in great length towards the direction 
of winch we speak. At the farther extremities of this elongatimi^ the 
individual stars are too distant to be discernible; but their multitudes 
blend their rays in|o one soft light, and form what we call the milky 
way. The notiofi we would estaffiish may be illustrated by a homely 
exanipb*. If u’e are placed in ji stripe of wood, therie is no difficulty in 
* accounting' for the appearances around us. On looking through the * 
sides of the stripe, we would disqprn a few trees, and: the fields.or <^ea 
sky beyond; but, on looking alafiy the stripe, or/e?rytAudse, w.,ewoit.lddie- 
cover no opening, but,only a immW of distinct Iree^'a nd^^^^ (if.we »j|y.. 

terni^ a general os^ndefiaite mo<Un^stk, 
jpriHilely, Is it with our firiadm«iit. THiero tSd^wVl^Wr W 
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trhieh we are placed, stretches farthest out, we lose sight of the indiv^ 
duals, and discern only a milky way; whereas^ had the stars been placed 
equably and indefinitely through all spdce, their multitftdes would have 
seemed' thus blended together on all sides, and we should have been 
surrounded by a milky way, overspreading the whole concave ctf the 
heavens. These considerations are simple ; but they ||ead to important 
conclusions. In the first place, they afford a clue to the discovery of 
the exact shape of our firmament or stratum of stars. Its greatest 
elongations will evidently he indicated by tlie milky liyhi manifested in 
these particular quarters. Taking no principle into vie^ but this, it is 
plain that our firmament is a very irregular solid. Gate at the hea^ ens, 
good reader! and. you will discern the truth of our coiiceptiun. The 
milky way, through nearly one-half of t6e heavens, divides itself into 
two branches,—thus clearly evincing that, in these quarters, what we 
call the heavens, has, as it were, two arms or minor veins, stretcliing out 
from its main body into onward space. We are anxious that this idea 
should be completely apprehended, and therefore subjoin a diagnuA. The 
general appearance of the firmament will be intelligible if we suppose 
its section to be of some such figure ns the following,—the position s, 
marking the place of our sun• 



On looking through a bed of stars of this form, from the position #, 
it is plain, that towards a, b, c, the individual bodies will disappear in 
consequence of their distance, and leave only a milky, or diffused starry 
light; whereas, through the sides d and e, and towai^s the opciiingX 
which corresponds to the opening in the milky way, there would seem a 
comparative thinness of stars, with darkness intervening ; or, at the most, 
an almost imperceptible diffusion of light. Simple as this appears, it 
was never understood untib explained by nerschell; and, considering 
the despotism of popular notions, it required a mind of no ordiiuiry compass 
to imagine it. But how vast the tkouglits which the mere imagination 
awakens in the heart! For long our earth was the universe—then the 
seatof power receded to the liin. Once more our conceptions expanded, and 
we bestowed our ultimate wonder upon y»e firmament of the fixed stars; 
but, behold! this is no infinity—^it is a mere limited stratum, a definite 
magnitude within which these bodies Be% arranged,—a small porlibn of 
infinite space, set apart, probably, for the development of peculiar laws ; 
and, at all events, palisadoed^within a certain occupancy, in virtue of 
operations, end for the production* of ends, concerning which we have 
not hitherto obtained the remotest idea! ^ 

Ohr Astronomer lost rib time in 'follbwing out this fhndamental con- 
sideratioii. He assi^d the eye by the apj^lication' of bis mighty instru¬ 
ments ; and by ^llecting and proportioning the minutest quantities of 
light sent towards^s from the heavens, he literally gauged them—fa¬ 
thomed their vario^ depthe, and proportioned thehr remotenesses. But 
the quality, important though it is, of its epntainhqg a power to discern 
the form of our finnamenttd system, arid ta virit its confine^ is not the 
nrinit rabarkable which belong^ to HersoheBV idea« The notion of the 
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great firmament being limited of itself mightily expands our view of the 
universe^ for it first g^ves occasion to the thought'that there may beotlier 
firmaments like burs. An^ here, too, our Astronomer’s observations eome 
in with the power of demonstration. In regions far too distant for the 
discovery even of a teloscopic star, he discerned the light of tdeacopie 
clusters. One ojf these clusters is rudely figured in the excellent manual 
(Fig. 1, plate II.) recently published by his philosophic son. No one who 
has been accustomed to contemplate our own firmament as a peculiar 
stratum or layer,^an doubt that another such firmament has thus been 
discovered; nof are these discoveries now strange to observers acquainted 
with the telescope. And how magnificent is the field thus opened! How 
noble and expansive its view! We deal no more with mere planets, nor 
with mere suns, or systems of* stfns ; but we deal with systems of firma^ 
ments, possibly revolving around each other, or moving towards a dis¬ 
tant centre in majestic procession! And, again, what causes the shape 
of these firmaments ^ Our own has not a form which it could have ob¬ 
tained'by hazard ; and there are stripes, as well as globules, sending us 
that dim notice of thoir existence from the recesses of space—^nay, we 
can discern even strata of firmaments, and something approaching to a 
circle, engirdling our stratum at least as perfectly as the earth is 
surrounded by the vast girdle of the Andes and the branching Hima¬ 
laya. ^Vhat then are these ? What power has determined their form f 
Is it possible, notwithstanding their remoteness, that they and ourselves 
are but a speck in infinity—the outwork of some mighty system, which 
is itself but an outwork, and an irregular outwork, in the great vastness 
of creation P We ask tho question in that spirit of awe, with which it 
alone becomes us to speculate .couGorniilg the designs and doings of the 
Omnipotent. 

But the most interesting, because the most definite discoveries of the 
modern Astronomy, are those which have followed from Herschell’s 
labours within our firmamental system. The positive dimensions of the 
firmament still %lude our apprehension; nor can we say more than 
that probably the nearest fixed star on which accurate observations 
have been made, is separated from us by an interval of at least nineteen 
trillions of miles! What an idea does yiis give of the immensity of 
the spaces through which these shining bodies are sprinkled! And 
what a triumph will it be for man, if we ever succeed is tracing out the 
laws which have regulated their position, and the gigantic motions which 
preserve their harmony! The great, the magnificent work, is already 
gloriously begun. Many of the stars have revealed motions to our deli- 
cate instruments, which cannolf arise from any cause but the prevalence 
of q^ivitff in those regions of ^e heavens; and ,a considerable degree 
of probability is epcumulated, fliat our sun, along with all his planets, is 
being conveyed by a motion of translation, towards some distant point. 
If this be the case, and should these deucate shijEtings ever become re¬ 
ducible to a law, how interesting the problems which will be presented 
to future astrofiomers! Nay, to |^e mere ^sual observer, the whole 
aspect of the heavens may undergo a change. By altering our position in 
the celestial vault, or movin^towards a different place in our stratum, we 
may approach in some Erection nearer to its aide/ and thus see i^du-k 
heavens more distinctly in one direction, while in the other there wor^ . 
be a great increase of ihilky light." A-oliMge of our sun’s place, coni^n. 
tively small, might render it impossible for tiie inhabitsnte <of his epigirjU, 
jing planets to see ^ong these tm^anches vhioh bause tite apparent divi.. 
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Bion oftkemUky way; but^ fortbe loss of this spectacle we would doubt, 
less be consoled by the appearance of other and yet unknown variationM 
When wei thus speak of phenomena whiol) cannot Jbe evolved but 
after vast epochs, we assume, of course* the lengthened destinies of our 
race. The individual man, whose years are liniited to the few and 
weary three3core.and.ten," can only contribute his little leaf of pbserva. 
tion ; but it will never injure hi||^eart to glance intoafuturity, and to 
dwell by anticipation upon the riches and the exhaustlessness of the Book 
of Providence! 

The motions now alluded to, however, are not thesmost remarkable 
which recent inquiries have revealed. Herschell early aiscovered that 
many stars, which appear single to the naked eye, are double, and in 
some cases even multiple, when seen tIyro\)gh a good telescope ; and, in 
regard of the double stars, certain extraordinary facts have been firmly 
^ established. When the astronomer was first attracted by these bodies, 
they struck him as particularly applicable to the solution of the pro. 
blem relative to the distances of the fixed stars. Their applicability, 
however, depended upon their perfect stuhility; and what was our country, 
man’s surprise, when he traced, first, a distinct motion, and then clearly 
discerned that one of them revolves around the other ! I’he whole annals* 
of Astronomy record no discovery more brilliant than this. When the 
veteran Observer first lighted upon it, he also might have had his Eu- 
rtika, for he had touched on the borders of a new world. Formerly we < 
knew nothing of systems of revolution, save in the case of our own sun 
with his subordinates; and, by analogy, we mi§ht have been inclined to 
transfer the picture to the other suns strewed through immensity ; but 
here was a revolution of two ran«--.bodie8 which ^so, perhaps, have 
subordinates revolving around both,* or each governing its own! The 
interest of the discovery was not yet exhausted, but penetrates far be. 
low the mere surface of the first observation. In the case of the follow, 
ing nine systems, the pdriods of revolution have been settled within a 
near approximation. ^ 


y Leonis 
y Virginia 
61 Cygni 
C .Coronffi ' 
^ Castor 
70 Ophiuchi 
Ursw ^ 
Cancri 
n Coronas 


1*00 years 
699 

469 ... 

9864 .•• 

9S9| ... 

80 i ... 
68i ... 
6 & ... 
43^ ... 


revolves in 


The question recurs as to the law und^ which these bodies revoihre, 
and whether it has the least relation to the great law oi^gTavity govern, 
ing our own system. By the labours of. Savary and Encke, but princi. 
pally of Our own Sir John Herschell,*this question has already been an. 
swered. The elliptic or oval orbits of most of the foregoing nine systems 
have been,definitively ascertained; and Utis is tantamcfimt to a recogni. 
tion of the now all-coAprehending principle ^f gravitation. How memo, 
rable the foct, that the power whi^ causes a stone to fall to our planet's 
Burfece is the regulator of ^e motions of these gigantic oxlis I Farther 
and far i^ghtier tiidmphs are thus in store for the discovery of oar 
immortal Kewton. But these bodies, so attractive by the character of 
thdr melons, have attractiona alro to the ey'e of tiie common observer. 
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Many of them exhibit the singular and beautiful phenomenon of <^ntrasU 
sA or complementari/ colours. The larger star in such instances is com-, 
monly of a ruddy or orange hue, while the other is blue or green. In 
some cases this^may he a mere <eptical delusion, or the consequence of 
our gazing at the same time on two lights of different intensities; 
but it i^ not so in every case : and we are thus left to indulge the idea 
of habitalde bodies being illuminated ^ turns by red and green, or blue 
and yellow suns ! Can this be the reality of the “ male and fenuile 
lights” wliich dwelt in the imagination of Milton ? Can we form an idea of 
the contrasts “ ever varied ever new”—themany grateful vicissitudes aris¬ 
ing out of the changing postures of these complementary bodies P Bo such 
conjectures as tliCy may, we recognise these stars as beyond comparison the 
most lovely objects in the heavens. Often has the writer of this ])aper 
’ spent amongst them liis midiught hours, and well could he have lived 
there during the live-long night. Beautiful stars!—the symbol of all that 
is youthful and pure ; surely the spirit will one time dissolve its clod of 
*‘miry claj’’,” and wing after the “ bonny Kilmeny” to the faery realm of 
those green suns ! Mcariwliile, observers ! do you work well and steadily, 
for tliore is already the whitening of a rich liarvest. The reaping is hut 
0 begun. Every new publication by the Astronomical Society,—every fresh 
FAscTouLus we rcceivc from Dorpat, contains an addition of discovered 
•treasure ; hut what are the united labours of a Stuvvb, a IIehscubul, 
and a South, compared with the field to he exjdored — even the multi¬ 
tude of glittering points in the telescopic heavens ! And with reference 
to the multiple stai's, everything has to be accomplished. Doubtless they 
form systems; and even the dazzling thicket in CaHicer, and the more 
diffused cluster in the Pleiades, might, if sedulously watched, be made 
to yield their internal motions. Astronomy is once more in the era of 
observation; and she desires her Tveno Bbajies. Little, however, is to 
be hoped from the wealthy in our land, as their energies are now ex¬ 
pended in the heroic and most hopeful effort <of repressing what they 
call the " fierce democracy,” or, w’hat signifies the same thing, in ha’ing 
and crowing down such horrid demagogues as Messrs. Grote and Roebuck; 
and the public patronage of Great Britain is already too deficient for the 
wants of our Lord Johns and Lord Charleses. In comparison with these 
last, what are the pretty double stars, or^what should they do, but just 
twinkle as modestly as they may ? 

The facts now recorded would,.in times of ordinary discovery, .have 
been thought sulficient to signalize an epoch; but our age has seen 
yet another majestic inquiry foully opened.o In the depths of the firma¬ 
ment there is discovered a substance altogether distinct from stars-—a 
diffused luminous substance, occupying immense portions of space, but 
sterile same time of great temvity, as stars have been seen through por« 
tions of it. That substance is the true nebulous substance, and must be 
carefully distinguished from the dimligjits sent towards us. by remote fir¬ 
maments. Now, there is a most* remarkable fact connected with the 
appearances of this nebulous matter. In many portions of space it is per. 
fectly and almodt equally least the only irregularity exist¬ 

ing in it gives part of it a sort of wispy appearance. Other detadied 
portions, again, are not iB this state of equal diffusion, hut show a 
thickening or congregating of the matter towards a particidar "poU^ or 
points. Pursuing the inquiry farther, Uie nebulas ai'e feupd iii' ediat 
may be termed all stages of condensation ; and tiiedast Stage ehservable 
fiirnislies the appearance of a star with a fittF around it. Is if pisSBiiile 
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that this matter is the chaos out of which stars, or formed bodies, h§ve 
arisen ? The question is so daring that the mind almost recoils from 
the prosecution of it; and yet we declare,*from a full experience, that 
no one can use a 'fine telescope, in the survey of that strange matter, 
without feeling s'ucii a sensation as a person might be supposed to feel 
on passing through a plantation of variously aged ti'eee. iTou see the 
trees—you mark their progressive growths, and, even if yon knew it 
net, y-ou might be inclined to infer the phenomenon of CHowrii. Pos. 
sibly—nay, j>HOBABnv, these different stages show different growths, or 
different degrees of condensation ; and, probably, wliil^we there witness 
the “ formless and void" chaos, we discern also the energy of the 
power of gravitation consolidating that chaos into worlds! Can it in. 
deed be true, that Gon is vouchsafing us so intimate a knowledge of his 
material workmanship ? 

' Farther observation, coupled with reference to the facts of our own 
small system, serves to confirm this idea. Supposing the condensation of 
one of tliese portions of nebulous matter to c.ommence, in virtue of some 
remoter cause —not in its exact centre —there w'ould ftdlow a stronger 
current of attracted particles from one side than another, an^motion like 
that of a whirlpool would result. This would give the condensing^body 
a motion of rotation around its own axis; and it is one of IlcrSbheU’s 
most interesting discoveries, that single nebulie, when condensed into form 
have almost all a motion of rotation. Now it is possible that our sun may 
have arisen <iut of such a nebula, and that such is the origin of bis rota, 
tion on his fucis. This rotation, and these principles would account for 
the subsequent formation of the planets and their moons, and tlteir rotation 
on their small axes in one uniform direqfion. It is impossible to pursuo 
this idea now, as it would afford food for the cxplanatioiiji: of an entire 
paper ; but we point it out, and leave it liulf-explauieiffor the purpose of 
drawing attention to Ihe most gigantic thought that^|ra^ yet burst upon 
the natural inquirer. '' 

If the theory towards which these observations pointf possesses the least 
verisimilitude, the space occupied by all the systems of firmaments may 
have been prnximately occupied by this chaotic self-luminous matter. The 
existence of special centre^ of condensation may have first separated its 
vast mass ipto distinct and distant firmaments; and these afterwards 
dividing, may liave given rise to flusters, and double and single stars. 
The type of everj' such change is visible in the present condition of the 
nebulous matter in our firmament; and as we have hinted, the mechani¬ 
cal considerations are farther upheld by the known relation of our sun 
towards his planets. These may have Separately arisen from subsequent 
condensations in his atmosphere ; an^ this will account for the singular 
uniformity of their rotations and revolut*on8. ^'he son’s oam atmosphere, 
caunng the zodiacal light, ms|, indeed, be the grosser part of the incon~ 
-denn'Meportion of hisnebuia; aadtlie finer part may be that planetary effier 
which retards tliu motions of our comets. If this ether exists, aS'oWrva- 
iion.on the comotit all but proves, it will retard the pltftiets also, and finally 
bring them into the tun. We have long prided ourselves on the idea that 
oursystemis fitted foreternaldnratiun ; buf after all, over hov thort a span 
has astronomy lived, and how few are her observations 1 1£ the comets are 
retardeil,the planet8raustberet8rded,and dissolution is the ultimate issue. 
We think of our system passing away, as if it betokened the dissolving of 
the universe and tiie annihilation of life. Villaiin i^inotion 1 There would 
be another universe, although this shonid all pass, and its How glorious 
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foi^s disappear. The geology of our own world indicates a progression of 
epochs, of characters wholly diverse, and fitted for the sustenance of divers 
orders of living things. So' may it bo with our universe. We may be 
in an epoch—stable during its season, but containing elements of death, 
which is—^TRANSITION. The brilliant star observed through all its phases 
of dying colours.by^TvoHO,—was it a changing world? Similar phenomena 
have been seen otherwise and elsewhere, but not in numbers to enable us 
to speculate concerning them. Meanwhile, let us think over these great 
ideas, and thank Gpd for so far privileging man. After all, what were 
the death, or thd transition, of our firmament, suppose we knew it, more 
than the growth, maturity, and death of one of these beauteous lilies ? 
In both there is power absolute, and the manifestation of an energy 
essentially progressive. We judge df the power regulating the plant after 
very vulgar notions; we think vastly of the Almighty only wl^n we see 
Him upon a large scale; whereas Power is absolute and independent of 
extent. The Former and Nourisher of the blade of grass may well be the 
Architecft of the solemn Heavens} 
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the land of Cakes, mid Hi4be land of currie, popular superstfi^ 
tion, for once taking part with the helpless, has conferred a peculiar 
sanctity upon idiots: both in Scotland and the East, the born natural 
is regarded as a legacy bequeathed by Providence to its more fortunate 
children. If such be indeed the order of nature, how vast a charge has 
been imposed upon the charity of mankind in the royal race of Bour. 
bon! In how many ramifications, in how many, countries, under how 
many guises of imbecility, has it not appealed to the pity of the hu¬ 
man race ! In SjJain, in the two Sicilies, in France—(the fairest coun¬ 
tries of Europe)—wherever the greasy monk trails his slothful san¬ 
dal in the dust, and fattens, locust*like, on the green tree destined by 
Providence for shelter to mankind ; wl^rever troops of household 
guards exhibit their gaudy caparisons, and gimcrack accoutrements, 
as a sample of the divinity which dotji hedge a king; wherever Bastiles 
open their iron mouths for the voracious deglutition of popular rights 
and their defenders ; wherever, in the darkness of the land, the foul 
blear-eyed hag called Ignorance sits cowering over the stifled corpse 
of infant Liberty, overlaid in it^hopeful cradle 1 —there have the Bour^ 
bonsemigned, or there are they s^jll reigning. 

With them, service for oncS becomes inheritance. The same false 
idols have been their masters from age tQ^age; the same lusts^ the same 
superstitions, the same idiotic self-concentration against the interests 
and feelings of mankind. They assume the positiveness of genius, even 
as the idiot mislays his crown oof straws for the inaig nja of royalty; 
they exclaim « Je le veux —as Plato might say, \ I think**—^)r Nor¬ 
ton, I know." • 

In J^ance, more especially, nothing hut their drivelling idiotinn*eo,ttld 
have asurded a bulwark to the tottering right divine; .a morsel of 
nock and a sup of porridge having been thrust into their hands. % 
I^ple from century to century, as poor naturals, incapable of getting 
.|heir own Bving, At length the day of mh<^ief came j and the proved. 
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that Fales sliouldnahae chappinf eticka/’ waa atrictly illustrated. The 
gaudy guards, and guns and mortal's, granted fur tlietr pla)'thiiiga, wer^ 
turned in earnest against the people ; and, io! their tnotley was taken from 
thein, and they were driven tu feed uj[y)ii the alms, and screen them¬ 
selves under the compassion of foreign countries! A \vord or two upon 
the conduct and demeanour of these people, while smarting under the 
loss of their baubles. . * 

It is now a matter of history that, on the day o# issuing the ordon. 
nance/t of July, Charles X. amused himself from morning till night in 
stag-hunting! Not a word on the subject of politics piB|Bed his lips. The 
issue of the mandates was not even surmised at the Pmact of St. Cloud, 
where the court was residing. The King busied himself, as usual, with 
his almoners and mass-hooks; the frivolous Quixotic Duchess de Berri, 
with her trinkets and flirtatiuus ; the Due de Bourdesux, with his Jesuit 
tical preceptors—^regardless of the great storm brewing in the capital 
visible from their windows ; a storm which now appears more consider¬ 
able than was necessary to overthrow a dynasty so contemptible. It 
is true the King was observed to be fractious and out of sorts ; but the 
Dukes and Marquises of the court, attributing his ill-temper to a some¬ 
what untoward chase, exhausted their invectives on the treasonable 
which had shown itself so unamenable to royal authority. Nut ansoprijj/ 
th»whole Palace dreamed of Ordonnances! Nay, even f^en, otf ^the' 
27 th, the Duede Baguse-rendered his olficial account to the head of 
the BOurbon family, the King turned a deaf ear.—Marmont persisted ; 
the King sneered. Marmont grew earnest; th% King commanded him 
to be silent! The Dauphin looked on regardless, with his usual 
face of idiotic apathy; and the term in use among the inmates of 
the Palace to designate the Putriuts^uf Paris, continued to be “ Ces 
coquins.” The Ladies of the court derided them; the Lords-in-waiting 
talked of hanging them ; and the usual whist jiarties and dcartc par¬ 
ties, and royal vouchers and royal levers, and all the rest of the Tom- 
Thumbery of greatness went on as usual. While the eor])ses of the Swiss 
lay in hesips beside the barricades of Paris, and womeiT and children 
armed themselves with slings and stones in defence of the liberties of 
the country, the courtiers of St. Cloud sauntered listlessly about the 
corridors, in their bags and swords, and shoehuokles ; taking snuff from 
their diamond boxes; and pisbftig and pshawing <tt the impertinence of 
the cantHUe. All* the former blindness of V^ersailles was surpassed. They 
heard the cannonading of the capital Hn a state of siege ; and laughed 
to scorn both besiegers and befieged. 

Passing over the. events of the Three Days, (as too important to be 
approached with trivial mention,) we arrive at the total defeat of the 
royal troops, and their retreat upon St. Cloud, under the imniedialup 
. oeders <jf that miracle vf ineptitude, the ifaSphth. In tltp village of St. 
Clo^ they encountered this precious helr.4tpparettt of Bourbonism ; the 
tvo^B being harassed, exhattstedf anA smarting under the irritation of 
an immense loss, of fatigue, and hunger. With how wonderful a burst 
of humanity were thi^ acoosted by the descendant of Hcnfi IVI *• The 
Dauphin stared h«d at^thc troops as they approached; but said not a 
word. He appeared nei^fer nneasy nor excited. He passed anAmade 
no si^ I” The Duke of lUgusn, meanwhile, their conunandaiBd^proceeded 
Co the Palaee, and wm admitted to the presence of the,King;, while the 
gallant pdbmrs by whom Im was aecompanied, mho bad been fighting for 
three,t^ys in defence of this t^aay ^cone, wtllmutresi and almost wltfa- 
vo*i'’zvv<«i'WO. XIX. , E * ' .• 
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out refreshment, were left huddled together in the court-yard; their 
patience and their strength worn out ; with beards of three days’ growth, 
and the stains of three days* heavy service visible on their uniforms 1 Not 
a courtier dared approach then%; for it was not yet ascertained in what 
manner the Marshal, their master, would be received by Charles X. ; an 
that the fribbles of St. Cloud went picking their way, at a distance, 
along t$ie coyrt-yard, in their silk stockings and embroidery, dying with 
curiosity to questiouathe untimely guests whose arrival they did not 
condescend to recognise. 

At length CoiyiJt Hocquart, (grand Bourbonite Maitre d’llotel,) con¬ 
ceiving that, Ut BO early an hour, the intruders might be hungry, looked 
gracefully out of the window, and ordered them refreshments : and, lo ! a 
troop tif valets de cliainbre, in court costume, present to the half-famished 
officers, with silver salvers of omngeade, orgeat, and spungc-bheuits ! 

" wimt the devil!” cried Colonel Koniierowski, aid-de-camp to the 
Due de Knguse, “ do you suppose we have come from a hall ? Give us 
moat and wine; we are fainting with exhaustion." 

Mademoiselle, tlie young daughter of the Duchess de Berri, hearing 
from her schoolroom window the officers demanding refreshment, sent 
,down her own decanter of lemonade and gold mug: desiring (in the 
8]^/t of infant Bourboiiism) “ to know the names of the officers who were 
h^oured b)^rinking out of her gold mug." • 

A more flagrant insult than tine spunge-biscuits \vas, however, soon 
(tiered to tlio Marshal in person. Having presumed, in the urgency 
of the moment, to publit^h an Order of the day, making known 'lo the 
troops under his command the revocation of tlie fatal ordonnnnces, (a 
measure followed by momentary re-royalization in the army I) without 
previous reference to the Dauphi^i, he was informed hy the King that 
his son was displeased. and explain tlie matter to him," said his 

Majesty, in a friendly tone. And away goes the old sohlier—the Mar- 
mont of Napoleon—to scrape an apology to ^ the imbecile hero of the 
Trocadero, In the bllliard-room of the Palace, he finds the Dukes of 
Guiche and Vbntadour, and Montgascon the Secretary; and waits with 
his aid-de-camp. Captain Dclarue, till the Dauphin makes liis appear¬ 
ance. In a few seconds, hurried steps are heard ; the doors are thrown 
open, and the first movement of his Royal Highness is to dash down on 
the ground a foraging cap he holds in Bis hand. The Muiwhal solicits 
an audience. The Dauphin points to the door of his private apnrt’ment, 
exclaiming, “ Get in, Sir!”—and, m another minute, tne doors are closed 
upon their conference. A confused murmur of voices follows—a dispute, 
a serious quarrel; till at length the Due de Ventadour, terrified for the 
result, opens the door, and out rushes the gallant Marshal, followed by 
tjie Dauphin, insulting him with the most virulent abuse. “ Give up 
your sword, Sif!" cries the*i4ince; and, rushing upon him, attempts tn 
wrest it out of his h.inds. Captain Delarue now attempts to interfere; 
Montgascon holds him back; apd fhe Dauphin, in trying to break 
the Marslikl’s sword in two, unluckily cuts his finger. The sight of his 
own blood infuriates him. demands the assistance of his guards, and 
bids them seize the traitor. • The troops advai^ce upon the old seddier 
with fixed bayonets; and dlaguse has some difficulty in escaping without 
a wound in the face. Thus disarmed, he is conducted to his own apUTt-. 
ments. ^ ' 

Within ah hour, Charles X, sendshack the sword; but in«sts that the 
||arsh^ shall offer an apelo^ te the royaklp|^ling« Saved 
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an effusion of the blood ,of his fellow-citizeus, by suppres-slnci; his mnni.e 
festo. Raguse, at first stubborn, consents j ;ind visits the Dauphin 
(avowedly at the command of his MajAty) to express fiis submission. 

« Since you acknowledge yourself In the wrong, Monsieur le Mar^chal, 

I am sorry I was so violent,” says the junior Bourbon. « However, I 
am punished enough. See how I have cut my fingers with yOur sword !” 

** My sword has been hitherto employed to defend^ not the blood 
of^ your family, replied the Duke; and, from tluy^ay, he was treated 
with redoubled coldness by the Dauphin. • 

Duripg the journey of the deposed family to Cherbonrgt GeneralVin- 
cent, having learned that the inhabitants of Dreux were disposed to 
offer affronts to the King; and, conceirhig^that the sight of a General- 
officer in full uniform, riding bareheaded in the presence of Cliarles Xhf 
might afford an example of respect, was about to take his place besip 
the carriage. « What are you thinking of. General?” cries the Dau-. 
phin, motioning him away. " You have no right to that place ! It be¬ 
longs by etiquette to the lieutenant of the Royal Guard.” 

TJie officer in command of the vessel destined to convey the mitrailleur 
an evile from the coasts of his native country, was Captain D’lTrville, 
a scientific man, well known in France by his voyage in the Astrolabe 
in search of Perouso, of which he had recently published s masterly 
account. During the tedious ten days which the delays of the* British 
government compelled the Bourbon Princes to pass at anchor at Spithead, 
the Dauphin, for want of better entertainment* requested D'Urville 
lend^ him a volume of this noble wtwk. The gallant C'aptain, not being 
admitted to the table of his ex-Mujesty, (which, in pursuance of his 
usual habits, had been carefully saweii into« square,) was, in the course 
of the evening, accosted by the Dauphin. ** Where, in the name of 
wonder. Captain, did you pick up all the strange stories one finds in 
your book? Isl, my travels, Itfonsehjnear ! My own observations, 
and those of my learned associates, enabled mo to—Yes, yes; I 
know I I like all the part about the sav.iges amazingly. 1 skipped the 
matters of learning, of course; because 1 don't happen to be a learned 
man. Anybody may understand about the savages.” 

But if the Dauphin distinguiilicd himself by his absurdity, during this 
in^orable jouriiey, what shall we say of the Dauphiiioss> The com¬ 
missioners appointed by the nation to oscort the Bourbons in safety out 
of France, were courteously careful to intrude as little as possible into 
their presence ; and, when fft-ced into their presence, to address them 
with the utmost deference. Nevertheless, whenever Madame la Dau- 
phine happened to perceive Monseiur de whonen, she did him the hon¬ 
our to uttttr a Mreanvof horror. «I shall be choked !” cried she, whm, 
one day, this distinguished magistrate passed tlirough th^ public I’oom in 
whinh she was Bitting, Yet ahe had seen him only once, previous to the 
Revomtion; on that memorable oooalion, when the most distinguished 
members of the law having appeared at court with an address, were 
motioned away by the Daupbiness lijiih htfr fan, ftnd a haughty command 
to pass on /" • ’ 

• Onh more Bourbonism, and we have done!—During the illness of 
Ferdmand, the well-heloved, last year, a'document was extorted from him, 
in fiivourof the succession of his brother, Don Carlos* tO the exclusion 
of lua daughter. Two instruments were rigped; bat* en his recovery, 
one only was cancelled. The Queen, anxious for the interests of her 
cUM, roeently requested of her royal husband the annihilation of the 

• B 2 
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••econdi instnnnent.—" Don’t trouble your head f,hout such stulf,” replies 
the dignified nionarrh.— '‘*Dut, Sire, your daughter.”—“ Nonsense, my 
daughter. Don Uarlus uill take rto steps so lo'ng as I am living."—** Your 

\fnjesty’rannot forget that Prinees are mortal-,”-—** No—no! my 

almonei;; takes cure of that.—Hut I shan’t put myself out of my way” 
about a foolisli pa}>er. W'hen I’m dead and gone, you must get out of 
the <4erape as mc11*h6 ran. 1 shall leave you to make the best 
of it!" ^ 


tfi. Itr v«.nN 
I’rade Hefiited 
don. 
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Hj’ M^illiam Atkinson. R%o. pp. 


Principle of Free 
36. Holmes; Lon* 


Tiirre is mucli ignorance in the world that bears the same fruit ns 
knavery, and is, in conse<njenre, frequently mistaken for it. Some worthy 
men retire from a contest, in despair of producing an effect on hypocri¬ 
tical antagonists who know, but will not acknowledge, the truth; when, in 
fact, they were contending with genuine ignorami, (to use a word of a 
learned friend of ours :)*others lose their temper, and scold at knaves, 
when they should gently show the right way to fools. It is indeed 
always difficult for a man who has long understood a subject to allow 
sufficiently for the extent of ^gnorftnee that is often to be found in men 
who, from their station, should ‘*know a thing or two,” as the Yankees 
say ; and that man renders no small service to the causo of knowledge, 
who frankly shows how far ignorance can go. ’The degree of ignorance^., 
and obtu^eiicsi^of intellect which may be expected in the unlettered pea. 
sant, it is nut difficult to calculate. It is the iguorance and imperviousness 
to truths nearly ap]iroaching what many would call self-evident, which 
are to be found in the educated, in the man of hirth and station, of which 
speciinens are mo«»t beneficial. Without «n occasional book or pamphlet. 
It would be impossible to conceive the depths of error* into which men 
plunge, even while lionestly seeking after truth,—meif who cannot plead 
in excuse that ' 

<* Fair knowledq;p, to their Diiud,%er ample page, 

Rich w'ith the spoils ot Timc^ did ne'er unrol 
Nor that * 

“ Chill penury rgpressed their noble rage." 

An excellent Illustration of learned ignorance is afforded by Mr. William 
Atkinson's pamphlet. That an honest man (as be seems) could hav^ 
read Adam Smith, M*CaUoch, ; nay, that a man of any educatitm 
could have thoug:ht for half-an-hour to so little advantage, as Mr. Atldlk 
son has donef would, but for*this, and other impressive specimens, in 
and out of ParUament, he^deemed impossible. 'There must really be a 
new set of books on politic^ economy writtef, When writers teH us, 
in their prefaces, of having made a subject ** llvel to the meanest capa¬ 
citythey know not what they say; they are igwrant of the* profundity 
of the^human mind in miseonception. It is an error of medt’^iritere, and 
we say R with regret, of even some of our own contributors, that they 
ICRtr# only half of what they eu^t to kn^, before teddng pen in hand as 
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public ibstru^ton. To know onn'e subject is only hnlf of it tOHclier's 
knowledge. To,know the quality of noAnd on* which thd infonnation i!» 
to be brought to bear, » equally necessary. * Most writers content tbem> 
selves with discharging their minds in the dil^ection^ only, of whqjt ought 
to be the object of sieady aim. What avails it^ that the]iaro primed and 
loaded in the most effective manner, if they are not to level tlieir piece 
at the mark ? All that can follow is a good reportyv^md the whistling of 
a bullet, innocent of effect as of aim. Perhaps, l^oaae instances, the 
repofl; of the discharge is all that is desired. This is the case with boys 
when they commence their career as sportsmen ; and with boyish spouters 
in the Hoiise of Comidons. In the one case, it is thought sufficient th^ 
the pocket pistol, loaded with ^sparrow-hail^ be pointed towards the trM« . 
with no more'aim at the bird sitting on it, than Mr. Macauley, in the^ 
other case, takes at the understandings of honourable members who 
have any. A bird (the one in view or another) or a personage of tlie 
same calibre of mind as the orator, may, perchance, be struck; but* even 
without that triumph, which cannot be expected to be otherwise than 
rare, the desire of the puny sportsman and orator have b.een accom¬ 
plished. That discharge of their loaded popguns, to which they were im. 
pelled by an irresistible stimulus, has been obtained ; there liavo been a 
dash, a report, an echo, and a smell of burnt powder in the boy-sports- 
man's case, and something analogous in that of tlie hoy-orator. The 
young sportsman recovers arms, and the youngf orator his seat, amidst 
the cheers of their companions, both under the influence of feelings, the 
apt expression of which would be,—Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

But we must not pursue so exciting a theme longer. To return to the 
pamphlet, let it not he thought from the notice we have taken of it, 
that Mr. Atkinson betrays an ignorance, beyond that of many other men 
who are equally hound •with him to know something about political 
economy, when they undertake to write on it. What is remarkable in 
this pamphlet is not the error,—that can be paralleled by more than 
one or two of the editors of the London Press, wlio, as well as Mr. 
Atkinson, refute the principle of free trade,—ay, refute it, sometimes 
as often as iliey publish; six tiipes in a week. ,lt is the simple nakedness 
of error for wh^ch this pamphlet is remarkable. Error stands confest, 
without a single «bred of sophistry ^o conceal her form. Trade with 
foreigners is proved (after a sort) to be clear loss to the people of Bri¬ 
tain j and this because it causes loss of trade to the same extent with 


each other. Why, good Mr. Atkinson, would you have us produce our 
wines, coffee, tea, cotton, spices, &c. at holne } We suppose not. You 
would tq^ us to procure what we could fqpm our colonies ; and that we 
as those articles which neither our*own country «or our colonies 

/'.nisi'produce, indtdge in free tra^e with other countries. But if this 
free^m of trade is allowed us, in the cise of articles which we cannot pro¬ 
duce at all, why should it not be extended to those articles which we 
cannot produce so cheaply, or of such geod quality aB*tIie foreigners ? 
We cm ratse^orauges, grapes, and figs, in this country ,* and we hace gold 
and silver mines. Why should we be confined to the iH-flavmred and ex- 
penidve products of our hotJiouses, or to the profitless working of our 
mines, iflre can purchsM gold and wine with the natural: produce, or 
the manuiaetured artitflwii, of which we have abundance ? -Theh, don't you 
sea, IHtti Atkii^n, that if foreign trade he suiffi a losing business for 
as,'4tffuist be so ^ the nati<^ wh^ d^ uhi too? Yon ito^iot pre- 
I|ikt th^ ^itwy peouBarHy^iit .our idtuation that mak^ foreign 
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trade hurtful to. us alone. You “ refute the principle of free trade,” 
you know. * Consider, we beseich you, Mr, A. that there must be two 
parties to trade ; and that what is sauce for the goose, (we refer to your 
cook,) Js sauce for the gander. If all nations lose so terribly by trade, 
how is it that tliey all so eagerly pursue what is ruinous? How is it 
that the advantages of an inland country, like Poland, that has not a 
single port, are so little appreciated? How is it that an extensive sea- 
coast and good laarbours, are so much valued ? Finally, how is it that 
so many people, besides the Queen in Tom Thumb, drink '' Success to 
trade?” Oh, but it is not simply trade that you object to; it is/ree 
trade! You would allow trade, but it must be loaded with restrictions 
and prohibitions. You would,'on the same principle, we suppose, allow 
dancing, but only in real fetters, as it is exhibited by Macheath on the 
stage; or you would prohibit, like some of our old divines, what they 
called mixed dancing, i. e. the dancing of men and women. But, 'pon 
honour, Mr. Atkinson, English males will not dance ram-reels with each 
other, nor drink native claret, if they can get more genial wine or com¬ 
pany. What a miserable place Tyre must have been; a place which 
did nothing but trade, and without the benefit of a single restriction. 
It must have been ruined seven times a-week. Yet Tyre was regarded 
as a prosperous place; and other nations were, for want of a Mr. Atkinson, 
so ignorant of the noxious qualities of free trade, as to believe that it was 
its great traffic that made the greatness of Tyre. 

Mr. Atkinson has favoured the world with some tables at the end of 
his pamphlet, which prove (after his fashion) some rather startling priv. 
positions. We must content ourselves with the results, leaving the 
proofs to the curiosity of onr readers. The disputed question of trade 
between the Northern and Southern States of America is thus settled.' 
Su])pose the tarifl' aboUshed, and that the Soutliern States transfer their 
trade to England, there will be a loss to America of the whole amount 
of the Southern States’ trade, (‘‘ annual surplus produce,”) excepting 
the gain which these Southern States would make by being supplied 
cheH]ier by England than by the Northern States. The Southern States 
would gain a trifle, and the Northern Igse the value of its whole ** an¬ 
nual surplus produce!" Did it not occur to Mr. A|kinson that the 
Northern States might find some mother customer, if the Southern States 
should cease trading with them ? But if the Southern States transfer 
their trade to England, to save 10 per cefit. p^id it not occur to Mr. A. 
that, by lowering the prices 10 per cent., t^eJ^rtheni States might 
retain their southern customers; and then Anidnea would lose nothing; 
fn what the Northern States^would lose by this reduction, th^Sputhern- 
would gain. And here Mr. Atkinson, without any great 
vision, might have discerned the whole mystery of the oppositm' to 
free trade. It is an attempt of flne class to malM anotherv class Cr the 
same country pay too much for some article that can be got at a reasoib. 
able price elseiThere. The same impudent pretext of the ** good of the 
country” is set up by the manufacturers of Hhe Northern States of 
America and the corn-grolrers of Britain. The American monopolists 
wiidi to retain the power of compelling their fellow-citizens of the Union,, 
to pay above the market,value for their manufactures; and tlm Britiidi 
monopolists wisli the same privilege of exaction from their fellow-sub-. 
jects, ^th regard to corn. « No free trade I” is the cry .of an interested 
selnsh class, who wish to rob the othe|^cla8aea> the cry/thecji^ 
^^aiseU by knaves, is caught up by' sifuty who arp merely fools. 
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is ^is difference between the cry of the knaves and foolb, Itowevor; th»i 
the knaves will cry till qfying is of use dn keeping up the fraud; 
whereas the* fools will cry in chorus with the knavos, only so long 
as they, the foolsj are unconscious of fheir folly. The unconscious¬ 
ness may remain long enough to do some mischief; but it will end. 
The cry of No free trade !” is fast becoming abandoned *to the mono- 
]>ulibts alone. Even the fanners are becoming aware of the mischief of 
the Corn Laws. It has touched themselves. 

By another table Mr. Atkinson shows the value of^hi exports from 
the British West India Islands to Great Britain to be doubly the im- 
portb ; and he sets down this excess as gain made by Britain i No won¬ 
der the colonies are in a miserable condition! But Mr. A. does not 
observe that the colonies, by his own showing, lose what Britain gains ; 
nor recollect that gains made by force of Acts of Parliament, no less 
than of arms, ought to be denominated ** pillage." From this last table 
another is deduced, showing that, were Britain, instead of conhniog the 
trade to her own colonies, to transfer it to Brazil, or any other inde- 

S udent country, with few per cent, of cheapness in favour of the latter," 
|| consequence to Britain would be « in the course of ten years, of 
lit, 1*)9,8K1; or, in Mr. Atkinson’s ow u woids, that there would be a “ ba¬ 
lance ill favour tif Great Britain pajiiig a dearer jirice to her own colo¬ 
nics," of above X25,199,881! Anotlicr table shows “ the effect, at tlie end 
of twenty years, of an increased consumption o/ tea, in the event of the 
China trade being thrown open to public competition, assuming tlie 
increase to be to the value of £500,000 per annum the effei't is made 
out to ba,an increase of value paid to the Chinese <»f X‘2H,(i37,4H7 ; to 
which eTEtent, we understand, Mr.^A. to*iu*.inii»te the British nation 
would be losers ; forgetful that we would get value in tea for it! 

When such stuff as this is almost daily published among us, bating 
llie uakedness of the error, which ts remarkable,—what must be the igno. 
ranee of the public mind, in regard to the plainest princifiles of political 
economy ? Every petty cavil aimed at free trade, (and who can open a 
newspaper withont meeting one, original or reported.^) is evidence that 
the utterer knavishly calculates upon ihe ignorance of the public, or is 
liimself ignorant. Mr. Atkiffson has Que merit which most of those 
cavillers want ;*he has actually looked into the works of the great ex¬ 
pounders of that science at which they sneer in still more profound 
ignorance than his. 


BRITISH SHIPS AND*BRITISH SAILORS. 

To the E4itotr of Edmhuryh Maga%ine. 

• 

Sm,—^The striking peculiarity of the age we live in, seems to be the 
prevale»t disposition to rake up all abuses of long standing, and to ex- 
pose them to the public gaze, leaving it to time to make the due impres- 
idoBj in order to the adoption of the efficient remedies. Amongst other 
abuses, thai of the ill-usage of seamen in the mercantile navy 4b at hist 
taken in a very partial manner it Se true, hut with eonsideni^la 
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activity, apparently hy a knot of individuals actuated l>y humane synvpa* 
thies, and at the head of v/hom elands Mr. Ja^s BaiUngaU, from whom 
a work of considerable interest has emanated, 1 should judge that the 
article on Sea-burking” might be traced to the same source ; it evi. 
deiitly ieenis to be the production of a man uniting the various employ¬ 
ments of seanfan, shipowner, and surveyor of shipping.” The excite¬ 
ment of the public mind on the subject is but just bepnning; yet 1 doubt 
not that it will increase, and that ultimately the cause of humanity will 
trium]>h. p ** 

The particular portion of cruelty which Mr. Ballingallhas taken up, is 
tlie fact, that merchants and cdiipowners are in the habit of sending seamen 
and passengers to sea in vesssls iwhich ai'e little better than sieves, solely 
for the lucre' of gain, lie has made out a clear ease, that those who 
profit by such nefarious doings are four classes of persons: underwriters, 
merchants, shipowners, and the British Government. The latter per. 
Bonage seems never to be out of the way wherever ** rw'enue” may ac¬ 
crue, whether morally or immorally. The losers in thsvtransaction are 
sailors, passengers, and the community at large; and, is comnmn in 
sudi cases, the community loses, perchance, a thousand'pounds outri^ht;^ 
in order that tl^e above-named worthies may gain half or fourth dP 
that sum; just as, for the sake of the patronage of a colbny, three 
times the amount of the actual peculation is frequently wasted. It is 
for the interest of tlic a|)Ove-named parties that ships should occasion¬ 
ally be lost; because the underwriter would - not otherwise be able to 
drive a profitable trade; and tbe merebauts, so long-asthey were paid 


fur their goods^ would willingly see the whole raw matefi&l of«..E^'land 
wrought up and thrown into the sea. The shipowners 'care for nothing 
but the wearing out of ships, in order that they- :^y-build new 'ones; 
and tbe government dearly loves its revenue.' ll^th-' regard to the 
sailors, it has long been considered that their natural death is drown- 
ing; and pity,wintil Mr. Bailiugall took up their cause, was altogether 
out of the question. 'J'he poor passengers haye never yet had any 
remedy but patience for all the evils inllirted in sea transit's^. 

Sailors are accustomed t<» regard them as a nuisait^iS^jfllk^-board ship—-even 
worse than marines; and if any accident ftappen8,’^e^iiai^ally^ go to-the 
bottom, as infallibly as the cargo, unless it be timib^,^'e||- some bu<A 
matter, which will float the ship uliile water-lo^|^. I once w'as superb 
fluous enough to pay for n cabin passage o^^jt of JLondOA-;- 

from continual accidents, owing lo the vessff^eing 6h*ort.ha;fiid<^‘^iid 
ill-found, I was harder w’orkwl at spar-making than aqy shipNs^ht in 
a king’s dock-yard. Le t^no pa ssenger ever go to sea utillkhe made 
himself familiar with tli ^usij oi tools, and, if possible, the art ef fiavigg- 
tiun. It is my most strenuous advice ; for only thus will he h|kv^ a chance 
to bold his own. The power of kQowlbdge holds good at sea as it dmi 
oil shore. The sailors and passengers mostly suffer in person, andit^ 
^ community p^s. the expenses^* which it does not grumble at, as file 
amount is not htuch felt in the subdivj^on. Ballingall states that 
the principal cause of shij^ being lost is their original defective con- 
struction; being built unhrm, of open timber-work, instead of a solid 
mass, as is the case with ships of war. In shert, t h# . shij# oi war nre 
constructed so that they would swim without their planloiflig^ and the ' 
merchant vessels depend, entirely upon their fdankitig. Im t]|4 majority 
of cases cin' which ships are lost, striking the ground or the 

proximate cause; and ships built for the purposes of war aro 

' ■' 2 * . '*•> 
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go to pie^Sj which is rarely the case with merchant vessels.* It U evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that the remedy is al hand*, but it is ene which requirea 
a greater outlay of capital, and is therefore not likely to be put in jirac- 
tioe, unless it be forced upon the parties concernetl in a way they cannot 
avoid. Mr. Ballingall thinks that the summary method wpuld 8e to make 
insurance illegal. It woul^ be summary assuredly ; but I doubt whether 
, it- would be effective, or advisable. In the first place, it would be an 
intermeddling with commerce, which should alquys, if potwble, be 
avoided i because people can mostly do their owisDusdness better than 
governments can do it for them. Self-interest makes people sharp-sighted. 
In the next place, the law could be evaded, and would be evaded if it 
were worth evading. Gambling debts^o^ny-amount, whetlier transacted 
at Newmarket, or on the Stt>ck Exchange, or at Crockford s, are unre¬ 
cognised by law; yet, notwithstanding, gambling goes on, and the gam¬ 
bling debts are contracted and paid: and thus would it be with insurance. 
To attempt to improve the building of ships by the abolition of insun- 
ances, would be a mere nibbling at the extremities without going to the 
root of the disease. It is quite clear that the rules for the registry of 
ships at present in use, afford no indication whatever of the condition of 
the vessels, and might be much amended. Their only purpose at preserit 
seems to bo the protection of “ British bottoms," against the competi¬ 
tion of foreigners ; but whether the bottoms be intrinsically go<id or bad, 
appears not on the face of the register. • 

The fact is, that the art of ship-building is in o ver)' impcrfect||m- 
dition, both in the commercial and war services, notwithstandhJl^Br 
national boasts about “ hearts of ^jpk" apd similar clap-traps. The con¬ 
struction is unscientific, and the execution is rude. It is an art which 
is behind most other arts; and it is probably coinj»etition alone which 
will force on impro\’,pment. British ships, ondiig to the peciiiinr cir¬ 
cumstances of war, have enjoyed a species of monopoly on the blue 
waters ; and everybody knows that the tendency of aff moiH>ptdie8 is to.- 
keej) things stationary. Take, for example, the packet.service of the 
Post Office. Pormerly it was open to competition by contract; and the. 
oonsequenue was, that swift, and safe, and c<»nvenient vessels were built. 
Wider the superintendence of the very men who afterwards commanded 
them. But nigMiajesty'a government, casting about for fresh openings 
for patronage, the'old channels having been filled up by population press¬ 
ing against means as in other things, at length cast their baleful eyes on 
the jmcket-service, and forthwith ordered, that as fast as the existing 
contracts expired the vessels should be replaced by ten-gun brigs, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenants in the ijavy, j^eeding ^ood birtlis and jmsD^ssed 
of interest. This ingenious contrivrafe enabled tjie aforesaid Lieu, 
tenants to become a species of floating hotel-keepers, to fleece passengers 
according to law. It hw been stated, and by one of the packet captains, 
that their continuing-jii^'ttnployment depends almost entirely on the arbi¬ 
trary w^ sd tho mpisritijlendent at .. ; and tbnt^o propitiate him 

it is necessary oblations every voyage, of some of the choicest 

praducts of the oc^try the packet visits. An omimidh of this pro- 
• pitiation ^ould infi^^ibly ensure a dismissal. I do this for a 

fast 4^ my own knowledge, but merely that 1 have of the very 

' hotelJkeeping R.NVs state it at table, to the 'assmbled pas^ngere. 
Tyranny is the order of the navy. The Admira! IfiUuses the Captain; 
the Cuptuin UUnses the Lieutenant; the Lieutesunt passes It on to the 
I’Und- he, in common erith all tiie feet, Rl-ue(» the eomiit^ sea- 
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mail; who <works it out upon the “ long.shore>man/' and is cheated in 
return. All this is somewhdt itnpiuived ; but it is still bad enough, and 
in case of a war would get worse. 

Having thus taken jiosseasion a particular branch of trade, for the' 
benefit of'their,protegees, one would have thought that the least the 
government couldliave done for the passengei^ in return, was to provide 
good and safe vessels for them. But they aiipuinted ** ten.gun brigs,"'a 
species of craft km^n in the navy under the name of'' drowning-tubs,” 
or s(»mething sihiilar. They were strong enough in tlieir build, not to 
fear their going to pieces; but they were so defective in their mould—~of 
so great a length with so little beam—that, in a sudden squall, it was 
more owing to the eare of Prc/videuce than to human skill, if they did 
not capsiae and drown all on board. 'I'hey were, moreover, dull sailors; 
and the unfortunate passengers were liable to have their baggage spoiled • 
by its stowage on the top of the w'nter tanks. A ship is at best a prison, 
with a diance of being drowned: the greatest pleasure in going to sea 
is the act of making land: but his JVIajcsty's government did what in 
them lay to make the chance of the drowning into a certainty. The 
consequence has been, that several of these packets are missing; and the 
presumption is, that they have capsized at sea, and all on board have 
perished. It ■was all very well for the hotel-keeping 11. N.'s. Drowning- 
Avas their natural death, and their gains were in proportion to the extra 
risk: they did it knoAvingly ; hut what had the poor passengers dune ? 
the thing ho once more open to competition, and tliis grievancQ will 
iiended.—One of these packets was formerly on the New York 
Station ; but the jirice was so high, aqd the accommodation so inferior to 
the mercantile American packets, tliat no passengers would go by it, and 
it was discontinued. The worthy ruinmander damned the interloping 
Yankees in good set terms. It is in spite that oqr Post Office hbs now 
interfex'cd to prevent the Yankees from carrying letters. 

After all our bil^sts, our superiority in our shipping has not been owing 
to our skill, hut to our war monopoly ; and other nations are now advan- 
tagcously competing xvith us. Our " heart of oak” is getting to be too 
expensive a material; population is too thick in the British Islands 
to permit the needful supply; and it is oomtnonly better to manufactu^ 
a bulky article, like timber, on the spot where it is groxjnJ if there. ^ 
the means, than to carry it long distances to make it into ships. The 
fact that teak ships arc built in the East Indies, is a case in point. We 
import large quantities of timber annually ; and the expense of it must 
constantly increase, owing to Wo causes: a constantly diminishing 
supjoJy, and constantly increasi^ competition ^th foreign builders, 
who will certainly J)e interestedl^^keeping back an exhaustible material 
from rival manufactui'ers, just us the Americans have prohibited the 
expor^ of. their live oak. All kgrd woo^s are of slow ^owth; and in 
densely peopled lands they are apt to disappeid* together; or if they 
are preserved, it, is* more as obje^jts of curiosity 4han of utUtty. It is 
time, then, if the English shipowners mean to maintain a naval supe. 
riority, that they should turn* their attention 4o the use of materials 
apparently almost ine.Yhagstible, and whose supply can always be iiu 
creased at a short notice, by the application of extra power, without 
waiting for the slow processes of nature. I allude to our. metals, the 
products of our own soils. Jt requires no miracle in the presint day 
to “ cause fmn to swim." Many years have elapsed since aa’won steam, 
boat formed a part of Captain Tuckey's expedition to the Congo, in t^e 
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pursuit oi^AfHcui dissovdry. Al thut timo it was a novelty ; and it was , 
held a matter of such fearful risk ta put forth an iron boat upon the 
^ waters of the Atlantic, that the Lords of the Admiralty, in the plenitude 
of their sapience, ordered a ten-gun brig to bear her company, in order 
to ** take care of her !” It was, however, found in practiice, dh the occa¬ 
sion of a heavy gale, that the iron boat was the projector, undAhe ten. 
gun brig the protegd. Yet, in spite of this, no endeavour wt^roade to 
ascertain how far iron might be rendered useful iij^the navy. It was a 
government business; and governments have ever heed the last in effect¬ 
ing improvements useful to human beings, however earnest they may 
have been in following up the works of destruction. Since that time 
sundry iron steam-boats have beeif built; and, latterly, the Messrs. 
Mundslay are constructing them for the Ganges, on account of the East 
India Company. To make the experiments necessary to bring iron 
vessels to a stater^ perfection requires some considerable cost. Private 
individuals like nm the risk of experiments, while they can command a 
regular trade: they only resort to tliein ‘when driven to find new 
resources. The case in point is precisely that upon which a national 
experiment might be desirably performed; but our experience of go¬ 
vernment manoeuvres is such as to lead us to fear that more jobbery 
than utility would be practised, till such time as we shall possess a 
responsible government. Thus it ever is in England. Every project of 
human improvement wliich wo can name, roust lie in abeyance until we 
can accomplish a real reform of l^rliameiit, by^aking that Parliament 
responsible. However, the spirit of prophecy is not needed to convince 
us that many years cannot elapse^ ere iron will be substituted fur wood 
in the construction of ships. Iron liulfs, properly fitted with air-tubes, 
would be unsirikable, even if leaky. 1 have heard it said tliat the differ, 
ence in prime cost w,uuld not be very considerable; and the increased 
demand fur iron would tend to increased facilities in its manufactuee. 
The .quantity of employment for labour would also beYncreased; and thf| 
expense of it would be compensated by the decrease of slppwrecks, and thh 
increased durability of the vessels. We should pTodu(j,d^l^ meebanikin, a 
supply of metallic material, to supersede the vegetable, mbt^rial produced 
by the chemistry of nature*; saving thu^ both time and (ftte interest of 
capital emplby^d in planting. ,; 

Hut although the law might be iiliadc effectual in an improved 

construction of vessels, an^d although surveyors ndght be made respon. 
sible in purse and person for a heedless examination of ships, or for a ccr. 
tificate given for corrupt purposes, still 1 apprehend that iUl M'ould not 
go to the root of the evil. Convictions would be difficult: and falsej^ths 
and false evidence would not be wanfidg, if sufficient purchase-money 
were forthcoming. We had better go at once to the fountain-head, and 
cure the evil at its source, without resorting to palliative expedieihi|t 
The simf^le fact is, disguise it as we may, that the true British uailoriiiV 
the ''gallant British tars,” are sim^y the most d«g|;aded race in the 
British dominions.. Ay, Sir, stare and hold up your hands; but 
•tdie fact is so, and your astonishment will nut alter it. In His 
'Maj^^y's) Xavy” the^ are better paid and fed, beCaull^vthe expenses 
coipe out of the podi^ of John Bull; but they are fiegg^, and abused, 
anff tseatfsCas slaves, witiiout an appetd against injustice; and for all 
thiii,;lhe only recompense they can procure is the temporary enjoyment 
of the slave’s paradise—inebriation. They are purely animal in -their 
nature; nay, in many cases worae tham the Wer animals; and those who 
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are familiar with their liabits will not dispute the statemei}^. It has 
been the fashion tu«uphuld them as patriots and high.niinded men; brave 
and generous, and utterly unselfish; always ready to relieve the wants 
of others, and utterly regardless of their own. All this is unfounded. 
Their patrfutism^ has been the abstract bulUdog love of fighting ; and 
they would have* fdught equally strenuously, nay, have so dune under the 
tri- 0 ohr, or the “ striped bunting,” as under the Union Jack. They 
would have fought, British ship against British ship, just as ferociously 
and unthinkingiy*«8 British ship against French ship; and have double- 
shotted their guns as usual, to make as great a noise, and do as much 
damage as possible, without being very precise whether the damage were 
done to themselves by the burstiflg«of the guns, or to the enemy by the 
discharge, provided the due allowance of grog were served out previous 
tq^^mmencing action, or their courage were freshened during action by 
a '^raw nip;” a custom less talked about than practised, and called 
“ Dutch -courage” by way of a t)liiHl. Even now, while 1 am writing, 
comes The Times newspaper of July and the Mansion-House Policb 
Report gives a case in point. Two hundred and fifty '^gallant British 
tars” had enlisted in the service of Don Miguel, but were turned adrift 
before they left the river Thames, in consequence of C’aptain Napier’s 
victory. 'J'hc boatswain headed a deputation which applied to the Lord 
Mayor for redress ; and that magistrate asked if they were aware that 
they were going to figlit against their own countrymen, who were serv¬ 
ing under Don Pedn> ?” The reply Vas in the affirmative. The Lord 
Mayor again remarked, " As you make such a puunds.ehillings-and- 
penee affair of it, you would perhaps have no objection to fight for Don 
Pedro ?” The reply was conclusive. * If we are well paid for it, it does 
nut signify whom we fight for.” The fact is, that sailors are not reason-* 
ing people ; they are only guided by excitement, ^ and that excitement 
exclu.sively of an animal kind. The well-known story of the Sailor’s 
il'hrec "Wishes,—^An island of tobacco, with a river of ruih, and-—more 
rum still,”—is a type of them.* They are treated like brutes by those 
who rule over them, and reasoning faculties are never called forth in 
them. Prixe money has been the prime mover, both amongst naval offi¬ 
cers and their men ; and what, after all, il prize-money hut the result 
of license^^jtii^caneeriiig? The hare fact of the existencA of impress¬ 
ment is a preM|ji&.,the absence of tife power of reflection: no race of 
men, nut morally ^b^'d, would ever have qpbmitted quietly to such a 
degradation us compiBIpry slavery of a worse kind than that of..the 
blacks in the West Indies. A ntan of high mind, thus treated, wofild 
liave sought the opportuni^ of making a fearful retribution and warn¬ 
ing, ny ea^ificing^himself like* (Surtius, and destroying the " floating 
castle,” nnd'its population of slaves and tyrants, through the agency of 
the powder magazine. . * 

In ‘‘His Majesty's Service” the-sailors are well-fed and clothed, and 
tolerably well-paid* They have benefit of surgical assistance; and, 
they not daves, might be held to be physically well off. But they 
are cut off from all humaniai|^|i8sociatiun with their fellows, and espe- 
dally with wivi!«jnd fainiheui^This state of exiatenee is in itsdf suffi. 
dent to destroy morality. 'The cant which has been used about the 
" _ 

* It Wat |[lTea in evidence, on a recent trUd, that a tailor aetuaUf drwidc 1i poiw 
,tion of the contentB of a cohmr-pot, containing a ipedet of nautical paint saade of 
<^hlte lead, fish-4)U, and rum,—eo strong wat the h^e of drunken exciunwint. 
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generosity of Bxitisb tars" is disgu'tting towii^ecting mind. There 
are examples of true generosity, duabtless, anioiigst the mnss of snUon ; 
as there hav# been amongst kings; but they are the exveptions to the 
rule. The erprd generosity implies a>love oY one’s kiifd, not the reckless 
disregard of money which has been earned without thought, and is 
thrown away without care. There is a sayinjH', *f Umat bailors.,earn their 
money like horses, and spend it like^asse^.” iji[ds tryie.. And what are 
the cases of generosity cited for the niost part ? That a sailor, having 
no forethought, gives his cash awnyto such wurthlens beings as think it 
worth their while to set upon him. lie breaks a wirylow, and not think, 
ing it worth while to wait fur the clmiige, breaks another to balance the 
piece of money. True generosity must be accompanied by self.sarridoe ; 
but the sailor is, for the most part, not conscious of anything hut the 
love of power, and of exciting wondcft'nfent for the time being ; n lesson 
which ho has unconsciously learned of his officers. Of the same nature 
is the generosity of Tories to the poor. Bad as is the condition of tho 
sailor in ** His Majesty’s Service,” it is immeasiintbly worse in the 
merchant service. In tho Bast Ind^ service 1 believe the quality 
of llie food is rather better than in ordioaiy vessels; lint then tho 
officers, who arc accustomed to misuse the subservient dingy natives 
r»f the Bast, arrogate to themsehes the riglit of dogging their men. 
'I'he consequence is that the papers teem with (^implaints, and eharges 
of tyranny and oppression, in which both sides are usually m fault: 
the men in the hrutaUty of ignorance, and the officers in the bru. 
t.ility of irresponsible power. In the Went India service it is much 
the same ; but the acm^ pf all misery is to be found on board the 
small vessels of iRmpo one hundred to two hundred tons, sailing out 
of the port of London to Spain, J*ortiigal, the Mediterranean, and on 
other eomparatively short voyages. These vessels are usually commanded 
by men who have risen from before the mast, and are only superior to 
the common seamen b^ a little knowledge of navigation. Their wages 
are but little higher than those of common seamen, an^ their provisions 
'are mostly thd same. Perhaps, when well-treated, they are allowed grog, 
and tea and sugar, in addition to the bare beef, biscuit, and w(^r, which 
is the food of the sailors. The arlvanti^s they have ar^ that they 
are not quite so hard-worked as their men, and they l^ave the privilege 
of a UMe peddling traffic, vnth an apariihent free from intrusion which 
they lM|redl*t^eir own, unless when an unfortunate passenger takes a 
berth with them, to pay this money for provisions and accommodations 
which he is never destined retilize. Like the keepers of small and 
uncomfortable inns, they know that passengers only resort to them as a 
matter of necessity, and that whoever hue once embarked with them will 
never do it again ; therefore, they extj^ct as large a profit ns tliey-aan, 
by the breat^ii^f every article in the spdbious burgaia they have made. 
No human being is so full of promises as a captain in harbour: no human 
being so regardless of them B8*a captain at sea. Alas! poor passengto, 
when 

" A rade and boisWrous ^ptain of the see • 

Fastdhs a quarrel on him 

especially on his own quarter-deck, ofi which, though It measure 
but a hve-feet walk, he is usually as proud as a akipper who boiste 
the swabs, and writes K. N. after his name.* The lot of the cap. 


* Let the mmhants and agents tn foreign eountrim, who are obliged to ask th«n 
peoide to'dinner with tbemsclves and iiunllk%.qpcak to their habits andSnannera 
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ta^n is bad enougb; and emblematic of it is ^ eeion<miy ^ }ib| 
doiiestic arrangement, where the provision, safe, and the 'paint ct^ 
boards, the aater-closet, and the rudder head, are all eootalned ut 
a green box some three fSet sqfiare. But all this is as nothing 
to the condition of the seamem who are simply the worst-vs^d class 
amongst “ His Majesty's subjecffe.” I say nothing of the cbanees of 
drowniiig,*as set forth by Mr. BaUipgall: that is, for the most part, a 
quick riddance of a miserable exis^ce; but the life they lead is, for the 
most part, despoiled of all enjoyment. Their food is salt>beef, coatse 
biscuit, and water ^ 

«l 

“ That beasts would cough at” 

The water of the Thames has the peculiar pniperty of being in a hind 
of putrid state for six weeks after it is bai relied ; and if the ves'.el which 
contains It be an ancient porter barrel, it becomes the most detestable liquid 
thing upon the face of the round world. But cicit of this the suilora are 
not allowed an unlimited expenditure. Arnshirig in it is, of course, out of 
the question. Few persons are «o snpcrlluuus ns to wasii at ail, in such 
craft; and I have knoun an instance of a skipper ordering a passenner 
not to cleanse his teetli, unless he could do it in salt water. To save 
the consumption of « ater, the practice used to be—and I believe it is still 
resorted to—to allow the seamen no drihking utensil but a gun-barrel, 
fur dipping through the bunghole of the cask,—and this precious cup is 
kept in the maintop; every acamnn who wishes to drink being obliged 
to fetch it down, and curry it up again. It may be supposed that the bad¬ 
ness of the water, and the iruuble together, tend to prevent any unne¬ 
cessary expenditme; and thus more stowage room is left for the owners. 
And then the throe-stpiare hole, called the forecastle, in which the poor 
devils eat and drink—no nut drink, \bey cannot carry down the gun. 
barrel through the r.tt hole by which they descend; hut they sleep, or 
try to sleep, in spile of the hydrogen gas arising from the bilge water 
and the “ sorted cargo,” w’hicb half poisons theih. Then, in addition, 
they are liable twbe lupe's-ended, and manually chastised by the captain* 
and his mute, who may nut u^piie to the magnifcence of the cat. And 
for all this endurance they receive less wages than a long-shore-man.” 
Verily, tliere are many had sfntions in this world; but were 1 a believer 
in the doctrine of transmigration, I would* pray to the deity, Make 
me a flying-fish; make me a South American mule; mnkeime a Loudon 

* mnid-of-all-work’ to a furniture-broker's wife; make mb a 80re<backed 
liorse, at a cattle bunt in the Audi's ; make me a rqji Indian, in the snow 
of Canada, with no game to he had; make me a ‘ nigger’ in the West 
Indies; make me a London duq|(e) ; ay, make me even a silver-miner 
at Famattiia, hut do twt make me a ' gallant British tar,' either in 

* ITls Majesty's' or the merrlpiAt service. Do nut moke me a 
merchant’s son a[i^rentiee^* to follow the sea." It is strange, but there 
is.actually at this time no means of bringing a lad up to the sea, without 
risking the utter loss of his morals, without the risk of making him 
a blackguard, a drunkard, a—all that is bad. In almost every business 
where the learndr has to through manual labour, and alsoin nianyof the 
professions, physical and intellectual skill is acquired at the expense of 
morality. This needs looking to, in this age of reform. The first part of 
the " mysterie of his crafte" is to help the coek, and answer to the cabin 
call of boy,” with the tin soup tureen, moulded after the same fashion 
as those of the days of Van Tromp, the junk of beef, and the dongKJioys, 
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’ * « 
ikObouit the captain's gro^, which he gets inte the haW 

' fm^n^ting thrashed fur it, or sent to persnibulato the <iuiv. 

ter.derkf ahottldeiing a handspike like a naarine-^-s favourite remedy for 
, «e8..BiQkiie8a> nlso^ Then Ids sleepio^place^ Hhsthe ^ forecastleand 
tie principal aelace is the intellectual conversation of the ** tars," 
where he learns a half-mutinous spirit, easily convertible^into the 
spirit of a tyrant irheiQie becomes a captain himself. ^ favourite inode 
of impjf’oving threadbare morals in boys formerly used'to be to send 
theflar to sea." If nothing could be made of them on shore, the sea was 
afl infallible cure. Verily, it is a proof of tlie goodness inlierent in 
human nature, that there are so few pirates in the world. The merchant 
service is fruitful in motives to prevent seamen from being too scrupu. 
lous inbetteiing their condition by the strong hand. It would be a sore 
temptation to an impatient spirit. Add Tor all that 1 have described, 
and much hard work, and cold, and wet garments in addition, the sailor 
gets only about soldier’s wages. 

Some easy landsman will perhaps ask, in the innocence of his heart, os 
the I'renih Princes^ did about the starvation of her father’s subjects, 
“ \niy is it endured.?’’ Why do seamen suffer themselves to bo thus 
’ ill.used ? The boatswain, of Jhm Miguel, before alluded to, gave a con. 
clubiie answer to the Lord Mayor on the subject: We aie*obliged by 
tlie law of self-preservdtlon to accept of the less painful choice—it is 
better tlian btuiving. Go into the neigldiourhood of Wapping, and you 
will find multitudes of willing, industrious, and efficient young seamen, 
ready to engage in any honest employment, huft whci cannot obtain any." 
Thus it is; population progresses against the means of subsistence 
among sailors ns well as other classes; and they arc willing to go to sea 
in the*sieves Mr. Ballingull ha^ so on ell described, rdther than starve ; 
Were the insurance laws altered, these very saHors would be the most 
earnest in teni}>titig shipowners to give them emjdoyment in rotten hot. 
toms, and do all in their power to evade the law, though it were con. 
niving at their own drowning. ’Phey would rather dro^i than starve ; 
and the former is a chance, while the latter is a ceftaintj. An Irish 
labourer was once standing on a scaffold in a position inuie than ordi. 
narily perilous, when a well-dressed, benevolent man calh'd out Ao him/ 
in an earnest tone, to he more ^areful; Pat instantly replied, with a quaint 
smile, " Sure, masther, and you’re a rich mad anyhow'." The poor fellow 
could not imagii>p how a life of seven shillings u.wcek could be of any 
importance, whether it was lost or saVetl. Sailois think mucirthe same 
of their lives. Tlicy are willing to ribk losing them by death.sfaot in 
the battle ; and they cannot imagine it at all d none fearful thing to lose 
them in the salt wave, by the peril of the breeze. “ Yet the 

humane man will exclaim, “ it is fitttng;^tbat something sbouldpo'dCM 
to prevent their lives being needlessly wsftted > more especially ns the 
same measures which would coi^^uce to save theib lives would amply 
pay all the expense incurred^ by the corresponding saving of property to 
the nation." 1 ^gree to this; and think that Mr. Ballingall is entitled to 
the gratitude and respect of the commiyiity, for the Earnest humility 
with which he has forced such an evil on the publll! notice ; but it geem# to 
me that so far from interfet'ing with the frdbdom of tSadeiiy meddling 
witli> insurances, the better plan would be, to go to J|li0 of the evU^ 
and educate the seamen j train their minds to vefleet and reason, and* 
assimilate them more to the character of the seamen in the United States, 
who g^n high wages and save them, in madt cases to purchase a fapn. 
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S embark in other business on shore. These 8 i 1 »^en of a reflecting 
aracter^ who do not take to the sea from liking, but, as a means of 
aeeumulating a small capital wherewith to begin the world, and then 
make way for others to follow in*the same career. The American ves. 
eels on the banks of Newfoundland are commonly manned by the sons of 
New England farmers, who embark as partners in the fislung business; 
and, after making several voyages, retire with tKeir gains, and beoome 
farmers or tavei^-keepers. It is by no means an uncommon thing for'tkA 
same man to be an able seaman and navigator, a good driver of horsde, 
a skilful dealer, aitd a competent farmer and carpenter. 1 remember 
boarding an American brig in the broad Atlantic, bound for South 
America. Tlie captain bad his cabin fitted up as a workshop, and 
amused iiimsolf at his leisure hours, fabricating stick chairs, which h,® 
turned by means of a pole-lathb. * He c;ilculated on making a smart hand¬ 
ful of dollars out of tlio chairs, as l^e was bound to a good market. And 
this is as it should be.. He is a more perfect man of the active world. 
Out our English saih)rs, as a mass, are not such skilful men as they ought 
to be, considering that they pass a whole life, according to the principle 
of the division of labour; being sailors and notlilng but sailors. There are 
a far greater number of them who rank as foremast*men than as able 
^eanlen, And those, again, who can hand, reef, and steer,” are far 
more numerous than those who can navigate. Were they all properly 
ills’!ructed, they would be able to liand, reef, steer, navigate, understand 
mercantile dorvling, and be able mechanics ; to build as well as rig a ship. 
Among such men, inventions for the saving of labour would constantly 
be introdueed ; and vessels would be better navigated by a less number of 
hands, who would, oonsequently, get higher wages. The economy of 
this, in a national point of view, w’oiikl be very great; and it should always 
bo bertst ia mind, that'skilled lakgur rises in value in a compound pro- 
gres^krh' over unskilled Inboor,' It le bettor to pay three guineas per 
week to one skilled lyorkma'n, than e guinea each to three unskilled 
•'workmen. Throne can perfunuwkat ke undertakes: the others cannot, 
aiA tl Mi^ wniUd ^PftsMttently be degr at auy wages.* \nien landsmen 
.taiK otthe activity and handiness of sailors, they refer, in their own 
minds, to Ikp standoji^of what they eould do themselves in the lUce^ 
idtuation> witliout tumliig the previooa ^training into consideration.?' 
Thus^ % mpn might be a very bad rope-dancer professionally, who yet 
might bdTar mure skilful than any of the lookers-on, glfo did not pro¬ 
fess the art. To conclude, I shall rejoiced if Mr. Ballingall’s efforts 
are attended with success in drawing the public attention to these cry¬ 
ing evils; and then, I doubt not, Hiat experiment will gradually suggest 
the’best mode of remedying them. Well-trained and reasoning sidlors 
wvnld nnderstand the conditioi^ of ships as to sea-worthiness, and they 
wouM refttse to igo to seadn fieves. ' V 

1 remain, 6ir, very truly yours, 

’ ’ JUNIUS JIEDIVlVUSj^ 


THE VISION OF^RAIQ LOCKHART. 

• THn Drawing-room was br^antly lighted up, and pleasantly pe^Kottiecb 
A var^si^ of early flowers was tast^Uy arranged in a large chine 
The faai^ stood in ite usual place. Bat its strin^ka^ ceased to vB^e. 
The thst had struck them were now feeMt'f&d powerless, and the 
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Toic 9 that )iad rivalledi their sweetest tones was now about to be 
for ever. ' 

There was indeed a great change. But hoy beautiful the wreck which 
still remained! Catharine, reclming*on a settde, was enveloped in a 
white sack, the ample folds of which did not conceal her attenuatodform. 
A profusion of dark^ringlets lay neglected on her dender shoulders. Her, 
eyes, naturally brilliant, large, and dark, now shone ii^om their hollow 
sockets with a sort of supernatural lustre—while a livid circle which 
surrounded them formed a striking contrast to the marble paleness of 
her cheeks. The canker-worm was there ; it had ridtej, but could not 
consume; for even amidst the desolation which it had wrought, how 
beautiful, in its ruin, that almost ethereal fabric which wes'd>uut to be 
levelled uith the earth ! . . 


Catharine suddenly started up. Anxiety and alarm were depicted in 
her aspect. She lifted up her eyes to those who were around her, with 
a look which eloquently implored that much-needed assistance which yet 
she knew they could not render. I feel something which I never felt 
before," she said, with evident perturbation; and then, turning to her 
father,* who was sitting at the foot of the setti^e, she added, Do not 
weep^it will soon be over I” It was that trying moment, when the 
angel of death has made his first descent upon the unresisting heart— 
when the trembling sufferer feels, for the first time, the realitjr of that 
fearful struggle which is about to commence betwixt the soul and the 
body, and which, before, was known only speculatively ; when the mind 
is exceedingly amazed and perplexed under the*Bgony of the present, and 
the impenetrable darkness which involves the future. In a few minutes 
she became Calm and composed ; conversed affectionately with tlie few 
friends that attended her; and, in*meek*re‘'ignatinn, seemed to await 
that crisis which seals the destiny alike of the timid an^^a brave. 

They who have attended a death-bed, know whaf * passes on such 
occasions. They have* received the parting advice and last bene, 
dictions of the dying. They hisve taken the last mfutrgm ** fare¬ 
well,’' and have felt the last gentle, but fond pressure ofHhe hand, 
and have watched the glance which, while feeling and intelligence 
Listed, became, as death advanced, more and more intense, till at 
length tlie feeble voice has become mute for ever; and the restless hands 
have become piotionless; and the eyes, wKich before gleamed pier¬ 
cingly, beamless and glazed. They liave witnessed, as it were, the dis¬ 
solution of the world itself ; for who has not felt, in such an hour, that 
the world was then nothing tb him, as if in fact it had come to m end ? 
They have thus discovered the emptines^of liuman greatness, and the 
folly of human pride, and the weakness and imbecility of human strength. 

They have seen the only real cause of jop ^r of sorrow.-But liunitt. 

nity seeks to draw a veil over the the more appallipg phrt of tho scene. 


* Perhaps no wan that Scotland has produced has done more towards the advanM. 
ment 9f sefeno^ and the ffiffosion of sound and liberal viewi^ then the gifted indivi¬ 
dual htoo'allumd to. His writings, thoagh th^greater part of than Wore given to 
the world in his poongor jhars^ are characterized and distinguished by a puritf and 
v^onr of conoepthm, by acondoiShtion of argument, Jhd protundityof masoning, which 
at imce obtain^ far tbeirnafhor that a^iration and respect which qpUadid talents 
miut ever acquire to their poskonor. The nu»t abstract and speetdative tiutbs were 
rendered fibniliar and attractive to the meanest capacity, by ftie dear and luminous 
. posktau in which be bad placed tbeni, the anantemeat he adoptod, and the Uaeskal 
cle^p^ of his style. , 

vtHik lyj^o XIX, F 
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\^a(Hcd it to say, tliat behind the veil is the operation of what we call 
0ISATH. There is experienced the bitterest pang of dissolution; the 
breaking, and tearing away o'f fhe heart-strings; the loosing of the 
** silver cord," which raysteriously unites the spirit with flesh and blood’: 
the severation of soul and body, never ag:un to come together*, till the 
dawn of^ui eternal morn. • . 

William left this scene with a heavy heart. He remehibered thosa 
passages of Scripture which Catharine liad uttered. Alas'! in such a 
murnent, tiiose words, though full of comfort to others, had none for 
him. They were^ike a precious ointment, which a .man has in his pos¬ 
session, but whose wounds arc too deep, and too painful to be either 
healed or alleviated by its application. There was balm in Gilead 
but there was “ no physician there," to apply it with eftioacy to his 
wounded spirit. Scarcely breathing, lie repeated them, one after an¬ 
other, iv'itli the intenseat intere.st. 'J’he feeble tone in which Catharine 
liad uttered them had penetrated his heart, and communicated a depth of 
melanclioly to the expressions themselves, and to their import a fearful 
certainty, which he had never before found attached to them. At length 
ho gave way to a flood of grief, such as had not rushed from his eyes 
since the days of childhood. But this, so far from soothing,' tended only 
to aggravate and increase that angunih which nattii’e thus vainly strove 
to assuage. The very consciousness tliat those tears were unavailing—. 
the bitter sense of their utter inutility, but augmented that agony which 
was alre.'Kly too much to bear. It w as long past midiiiglit. Tiie sky 
was clear and cloudless. The moon was full, and was careering through 
the heavens, rejoicing in her own s[>lendour. William hurried on, he 
** knew not where, and cared not whither.” 

He stopped not till he fbutul himself, without any consciousness of 
such design, standing before that little recess^ whOYe he had first seen 

bliss - -— .. The moon, still unclouded, was just about to set behind 

the western extremity of the Pentlands. Its tight hut faintly illumi¬ 
nated the topswf. the hills. All below and around was dark. - The wind, 
rustling through the yet unfoliaged branches of the high trees, occa¬ 
sioned a low moaning sound, as if they were mourning for the loss of 
that light which had left them. He threw himself down on the ground 
on which the fcct-of Catharine had onceorcsted. Tlie air was cold and 
damp. Intensity of mental suffering had rendered him feeble afid power, 
less. A benumbing sensation crept over his frame; *hnd, though sleep 
was far from him, he felt a sort of morbid drowsiness, such as that 
wMch opiates are said to create. He lay liius, it might be, for an hour. 
His imagination then carried him to the death-couch of Catharine. 
There she lay, if possible, more pale, and melancholy, and beautiful, than 
Uver. Her father bent over Jifr and wept. Williain was conscious that 
this was an illusion. Again he felt the cold ground beneath him, and 
some drops of rain fall on his face. •Immediately a light shone, 
about him. It was brighter and more dazzling than the sun. 'He ' 
Catharine in tb^ midst of that light. And when he saw her, hg 
look up becaifse of the exceeding brightnibse.She war the same~^her 
eyes the same, hut more b|autiful than her #ver seen her^ -Shb ap¬ 
proached, stooped down, and looked u^i %in. He held out his ai^; 

• A rocky scat ontheeut of the .policy (ffCrsigLoidchaitiintliefomatkmdCwhicV 
art hai aided nattti’A ' ' 
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but, though ehe vas close beside him, some secret power seemed to 
hold him froBi clasping her. She wiped away with her hand the cold 
dew which had settled on hie foreheaS; «aS. having kibed it, she looked 
into his eyes with that ardent and steady gaze, which, alas! in former 
days, had been toO well known. He could not suffer it longer. He started 
up, uttered a wild cry, and looked around him. Theise was nothing but 
midnight darkness. " Catharine!" be cried, as if she had been really 
.with him; ** Catharine ! are you gone ?" A voice from the rocks re*, 
l^unded to his call, “ Catharine —pone !" Recollectian Returned with its 
fearful reality ; but ho reeled, staggered, and sunk down, in a merciful 
in.<tensibility of that misery which was greater than weak mortality could 
endure. 

It was still dark when William awoke—if one con be said to awake 
when all power of recollection has gone from him. He ppened his eyed 
with a thrill of horror. A vague perrqition of existence floated through 
his brain; but the nature of that existence, or who or what he was, the 
most painful efforts were unable to distinguish. It was not a lethargy— 
a mere stupor, or suspension of feeling: such a state would have been 
comparatively enviable. He was nut asleep—of this he was certain ; and 
he retained sensation, too ; hut it was of the most terrifying nature. It 
WHS, in one word, as if he had been a phenomenon in the law of nature, 
—a species of creature at one and the same moment possessing and de> 
void of the principle of vitality. Forms and colours, of which he either 
had no knowledge or hut a very imperfect idea, passed before him in 
inconceivably rapid succession; and he heard sounds, of which, before, 
he had no conception, and the individuality of which no effort of recol¬ 
lection could ever recall. And iheni ther^ was a chaos of utter darkness 
and nonentity : nothing visible, nothing perceptible ; a feai'ful void, and 
a sflence still more fearful. He put his hands to his face,—and felt his 
clothes, with the instiitctive purpose of discovering any medium of re¬ 
cognition ; but all in rain. He was unable, after the ij^ust struggles, 
to ascertain his own identity. In the madness of despair he shrieked 
aloud. The sound of his ow'n voice brought to liis aid some more definite 
<>.onsciousnes8 of being ; but it was still horrible and bewildered. Again 
he made a desperate strugglo to shake off his delirium; and again he 
failed. He was now enabled to cry out. This is madness,” he mut¬ 
tered, gnashing J^is teeth, and looking wildly around him. ** 1 feel it in 
my brain; I feel it in every nerve.” And he continued to chatter, glar¬ 
ing around him in the tliick.darkness, more like one possessed of an evil 
spirit that had effected its escape from hell, than a being who, but a few 
hours before, had breathed the gentle sptrit of humanity. 

'The energies of mind and body wer^more than spent. A deathliln 
stillness overspread his fraiae, and he lay ^irostrate on the ground, in a 
state bordering upon total insensibility. In this perilous situation, a 
flash of lightning passed over him, accompanied with a great whirlwind. 
It was succeeded, almost instantaneously, by a peal of thunder, so loud ' 
and prolonged, tW the hills groaned, aisif shaken to fhcsr foundations. 
I'be bolt had stnlok the rock under which he lay.'^ .It was rent and 
shivered into a thousand pteces. A huge fifbgment, separated from the 
principal mass, tottered for a few wconds on thr edge of the precipice, 
and.hurled down, ragi^ng.and crashing, into the vaUey beneath.. The 
rolling ^ the thua|mi<--4lie rushing of the whirlwind—the splashing of 
the rain, as it fhll down front the clouds wi& the noise of a nHumtoia 
torrent ^ the creaking of the oaks-^the ceas^ifiBs cawing of the rooks, 
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driven hy terror from their resting-idare, they wheeled round iu 
flhOrt, broken eircloR, many of them encountering, in their desperate 
flights, the electric fluid; tne belfoi|£ng ^4 the distracted cattle^ with 
the restless bleating of the flocks, w!H^^!^ieir feeble voices cOiuld be 
heard iorthe brief intervals of the storm-^nd, above'*all, the lurid and 
unearthly glare of the lightning itself, as, in the darkness of the night, 
it^darted, almost without iiitermission, its forked and appalling, 
over the breadth of the earth,—all seemed to announce that some fe 
crisis was approaching. 

In the midirtW this elemental war, the dormant faculties of WiUidlb 
had been roused; but they were strangely perverted hy tHe my^rious 
occurrences of the night. The vision which he had seen still floated 
through his fancy, accompanieU ^ith various supernatural connexions, 
real or imaginary ; and the bewildered and agonizing impressions which 
these had left, nero little fitted to dispel the Illusions under which he 
laboured. Ills first impression was that he had been long dead—buried, 
and hail now risen out of his grave. lie heard the sound of trumpets, 
and the noise as of an army rushing to battle. As he listened, he saw 
a great assemhlago of what he would have accounted human beings, 
but for a bright spiritual light that emanated from thekr bodies— 
beings in whom were blended more than earthly beauty, with the 
dazzling and unsullied effulgence 'of an ethereal essence. And many 
of them had harps. And when thbse touched the strings of their 
harps, the sound was as iff were the sound of angels’ voices. And while 
he wondered whnt this might mean, he saw as innumerable multitude of 
creatures, of frightful shape and aspect; some maddening with fiendudk 
rage—'Others, a]ipareiitiy stupified with horror, venting, hy terrific lookl 
and gestures, their unutterable despair; and all impotently struggling 
to elude, while they were precipitately borne down by, some unknown 
power, the brightness of which was terrible to look upon. And then there 
arose fearful sl^ieke, and sounds of wailing and wo. And the^ all was si. 
lenco and darkness as before. And he shuddered at the thought that he had 
been recalled to a sense of existence, only that he might be struck into 
utter nonentity. Again the lightning hurst, and the thunder rolled. Flash 
succeeded flash, in such rapid and unii^torrupted succession that the 
heavens and the earth seemed in one continuous blaze ; iTbile the concave 
rocks and huge basaltic columns on the wester hill reve|;bbrated heaven’s 
ordnance in interminable roarings. He sunk down in the attitude of 
sujiplication. 11 is eyes, lifted upwards, assqmed a spectre.like immobi. 
lity of glare. His hands were clenched. His whole frame became con. 
vulsed. He uttered some words, but they were words of incoherence and 
fiiar. His head began to swim-j-his lim^ gave way under him, and be 
again fell prostrate on the grimnd, with a feeble groan. 

The morning dawned, and a bright 8|p shone on the green tops of the 
hills. Everything was so still that H seemed as if nature, exhausted by 
the ebullition of her fttry, was reerhiting her energies in profound repose. 
William sat o* a*fragment of the rock. 'He was wet, cold, and stiff. His 
bead leaned on Ms band,* < 7 ^ rested languidly on the verdant snm. 
mit,—and, as he looked uttlh it, he QOntrasted the freshness and serenity 
of the scene with the wnbering blight that bad {hllen on, bit haazt. 
** This world,” he said, " is a more delusion. Tl^ro is notbing lit it 
which is real. AU is airy and unsubstantnl. Whirls pleasitrer It k; 
but a dre^. What is joy ? It is an empty seundl. W4 %slso tbO eujpm 
our mouth, with the confident beEdf that we bate ctely tQ tonilU 
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iti compl^teiy happf. Our lips have scarcely toudied brim before t 
cup, wUh all its prised eoatents, is> W an unseen haud^ dashed to the 
ground. Lift Useif is but r,^hleh*appearet}i*for a little whUe. 

and tiien vaniahet^ asftjs^ 



THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 

To the Editor of Tait’t Edinburgh May U»tUCo 


Sin,-^The August number of your Ma^nzind contains some strictures 
on the acting of Madame Malibran, to which, as touching upon a branch 
of theatrical representations hitherto imperfectly appreciated in England, 
and now about to usurp one of the patent theatres of the metropolis, I 
venture to say a few words in reply. Your critic, in the vehemence of 
his dissatisfaction, appears to ha\’e looked upon Malibran's performances 
in the Somnambnla” and Gazza Ladra,” in the light he would have 
contemplated Fanny Kemble’s Belvulera, or Ellen Tree'a Mrs. Haller. 
He makes no allowances for the warmth, the doridnesi, the exaggera¬ 
tion, conceded, in all countries but Great Britain, to the representation 
of the Lyrical Dtama; a style essentially distinct from the dignity of 
tragedy, or the ease of comedy, m which laughing and weeping nature 
are to be pourtrayed in simple purity, and strict accordance with the 
routine of actual life. Opera it, in itself a caricature of common action. 
Aien and women, who exhaust their ^oes in roulades, express their trans¬ 
ports in E sharp, or conspire against the state in three flats, are not to be 
confounded with ordinary beings. They constitute rather an arabes(|ue 
or illuminated edition ff human nature, invented for the illustration of 
that exquisite art uhich appeals so powerfully to the senses, as to render 
the mind insensible to imprubabilities, and careless of tlfb nature of its 
sources of emotion. The ears are suddenly intoxicated by so great a 
refinement upon vulgar sound. Tbe eyes demand, in their turn, the 
cajolements of exaggeration. Everything in opera must be impassioned, 
gorgeous, grand, phantasmagoric, and suitable with such incongruities 


of ulkgrette qift^s and maestosi emperors. Recitativo constitutes in it¬ 
self the perilous step between the sublime and the ridiculous. To accom¬ 
pany it with naturd action, .would be as fur a man to play Punqh in a 
round hat, blue coat, and corduroys. Pasta, tlie Siddons of the Lyrical 
Drama, has attained the highest perfectien in her art. Her classical or 
mythological heroine is, in fact, an animated antique statue ; a vision ^ 
the oldmi time given aa a vision; awfiA, miysteriuus, ynfieshly! Her 
romantic heroine, however, is passion itself; convulsive, energetic, eau 
aggerated. In every sense a wdman of genius, slie knows better than 
to unite the demeanour of common life with the exaltation of mind and 


body that bursts forth in joyous song, o| " turns its sad |Ottl to musio.” 
Every person who hasJiad oceasion to compare Paata’s grandvAria in tbe 
first act of the ** Seratramide," with Mademeiselie Geotgei* Address to 
tbe Populace in V<dta^e*8 tragedy of Semiramis,” viu recognise the 
distinetma. The action of both actresses, essentially dUftrent, is per. 
feci: that of Georges asthe Queen of Tragedy, that of Pasta as the Quedn * 
of the Lyrical Drama; the one appealing to sens^ tlm other to the senses; 
the one i^ttmAing her dignity to the mind of flie audience, thqsother to 
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iU ey<$s. It is true the lyrical actress must entrance the ear belbre she 
captivates the sight by such sorceries. But her whole performance is, or 
ought to be, in^nta^on--4Dagic—<;|aj|tei|||||peut! She ** takes the jxn** 


espoo- 


prisoned soul and laps it in> ]%Nuuy^[^mH^''seizure can have clearly 
nothing ,to do with nature or witfa-trutn^^^ 

I have been- It^d to dispute the criticism of your London c 
^nt, by the circumstance that an effort has been recently ma 
imout to be followed up, towards the naturalization of opera in £ 

For many years, and almost till the present time, ** Artaxerxgi 
chef..d’teuvre of a master too prone to waft the soul upon a jig to 
ven,") has constituted the sole sterling opera on the British stage! An 
attempt was made by the Hun. George Lamb to introduce Metastasio's 
Demofoonte, under the name of ** Dirce," and the music of a native com- 
poser ; but, aided by the latter weight, it sank to the bottom I Mean¬ 
while the garbled importations**of Storace and Michael Kelly xetained 
their popularity. But, of Mozart's '' Figaro," the principal music has 
always been, by particular desire, left out; and our School of National 
Lyrical Drama is almost limited to w^t are called musical pieces, such as 
" Love in a Village,” “ No Song np * pper," Lionel and Clarissa,” or 
H. 11. Bishop’s Addle edition of Shakspeare's comedies. Originally pro¬ 
jected only as a vulgar parody, " The Beggar's Opera” still forms, 
after the lapse of a century, the most favourite opera of the English 


stage. 

'fhe appearance of the*^‘ Freischutz,” struck a new cliord in the pub. 
lie mind. The attention of the galleries being fascinated by the magic 
pageant of the Wolf’s Glen, they for once permitted the more refined 
portion of the audience to •luxusiate in admirable music, admirably 
executed. Mrs. Wood’s debut on the stage 8ui>plied us with a perform, 
ance of powers unequalled since the reign of Billingtonwhile Phillips, 
no less gifted as an actor than as a singer, ('as aei operatic actor, of which 
school he is at^.pre8ent the only English representative,) enabled the 
managers to bring forward, in succession, several of the best modern 
operas of Germany, Italy, and France;—such as Der Vampyr,” " The 
Interrupted Sacrifice,” “ Don Juan,” Masaniello,” “ Tampa,” “ Obe- 
ron,” “ Robert the Devil,”' ** Cosi fan TlJutte,” ** Cinderella,” &c. &c. 
'fhe taste for correct musical performances, thus engendered in Eng- 
land, has been considerably purified and strengthened by the recent per- 
formancpsof the German Company—by Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, 
in all their purity. The sing-song ballad opera has been nearly expunged 
from the repertory ; and the best houses drawn to the patent theatres 
for the last four years, have been the result of sterling and well-got-up 
*%>reign operas. ^ 

Acting upon this hint^thh only hint which (^an be supposed to touch 
the feelings of a theatrical lessee—it, is the intention, it seems, of the 
new manager, to devote one of his two theatres exclusively to operatic 
and choregraphic performances, aided by the skill of the 'first dMocers 
and singers of ofir own and ali foreign countries. It may be anticipatbd, 
therefore, that within a few years, the School ofdhe Lyrical Drama will 
be perfected and naturalized in Grpat Britain. 

In defianco of all the bigoted worshippers of Bhakspedre 1 admit 
that I contemplate the project with satisfaction, . The pleaAire re* 
suiting to the public from dramatic representatiiont is of'twq kindei 
the excitement of the mind, and the .exdtement of the Wlinger Bmt 
which wakens joy, or nief. bv a comhin^iem of incidailta cfaarac. 
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terization; that wltich goes further still, and, by appealing through tlie 
passions to tW soul, gives birth to neiv ideas, to thoughts, to reflections. 
Of all ptAsible theatrical excitesaents, that of the Lyrical Drama appears 
^slone to fulfll ail the foregoing purposes. It .^uses the imagii^tion, 
j ^a^tt hs or enlivens the faculties, and prepares thi ^nd for tl^ij^^^eB> 
of •'Strong incidents. The effects produced, three'years 
mdSt every capital in Europe, by the success of the revolutionbj^pw^ 
of Masanicllo,” has scarcely yet been properly ^appreciat^. Tlio 
fi' Dumb Girl of Portici,” acted as a sort of rallying qry to fabtious 
-spirits—it embodied what oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed:" 
It appealed, and not in vain, to the. spirit of the populace. Tlie Re-" 
volution at Brussels commenced at tho very doors of the theatre whore 
. this piece had been performing. In Italy the result was no less remark, 
able. Even in phlegmatic Prussia, the power of the Lyrical Drama is 
so strongly developed, that the performance of the new opera of Gustave 
III. (exhibiting the assassination the King of Sweden at an opera 
masquerade) has been interdicted By Government I Frederick William 
is fond, it seems, of masquerades, kind has no mind to be offered up a vic¬ 
tim to the stirring associations of a popular chorus. In the same way 
that the strains of the Manteillaine and Parisienm were found unpleas- 
ujg to a Bourbon ear, those which tend to extenuate the ttssasslnation 
ofan absolute monarch, have proved discordant to the tympanum of a 
-Brandenburg! • 

But even without seeking to concede to the Lyrical Drama those dis¬ 
tinctions it has obtained from all civilized nations, from the days of Peri, 
cles till now, we conceive that, oi\ the grounds of its existing perfec¬ 
tion, the English public cannot but. benefit by its instalment In one of 
our great theatres. It is pretty generally admitted that we have but 
one writer of sterling English tragedy, and not one of sterling English 
comedy now extant. In music, meanwhiler—music, which, as a universal 
language, inte^rets to England all the treasures of flie continent,— 
there are nearly a dozen w'riters of first-rate merit:—Cherubini, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Marscliner, Boi'eldieu, Auber, Bellini, Pacini, 
Weigl, Spoutini, Pavesi, Carafii;—all of^ whose che/-d‘aeuvreK ,—their 
Douglasses and Schools for SifKudal, (ubservb that no attempt is made to 
blaspheme the mime or writings of Sliakspeare)—will be successively 
got up in London for the delectutioh of British ear.<!. While the legiti- 
mate National Drama satisfies the desires of the mind at Drury Lane, 
•Qovent Garden will witness the exclusive cultivation of Mcsio*—'grace¬ 
fully and truly defined as the only sensual pleasure witlumt vice !”— 
A few playgoers, perhaps, will grumble ; a feta of the sober-suited,.^ 
whom the myst^es of the Lyrical Dranft are as a thing,profiiiic, and who.,, 
consequently look upon the bright and energetic acting of Malibran as' 
an extravagmice. But the mahy will assuredly resort thither as to a 
place where the cares of life are easily 'dteeped m forgetfulness; and 
wherQj to bqrrow the-often quoted ver8| of Voltaire, • ^ 

« Lesdtesuxwven,—4a d.'inse„^a uusiqiie 

Da cent plaiifin fait un plaisir waique.” • %.. ^ 

From admirers we shall become imitators; from imhi^ora, crea^rs: 
f 'mid Vt^ber, whose advent produced so singular a reform in the Rossi- 
n&n* enervation of masical ta^ h^inning to prevail in foreign eoun- 
tsies, wiR, perhi^ be thq remote founder of a l^hool of Lyriqpl Drmna, 

; iiir. a Umtntry, where the syro^nies of Purcell and Locke are voted su. 
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peraonuated; but whidi baa, at present, little to adopt in their place 
but " Cherry Ripe,” or ** The Li^t Guitar.*’—-I am. Sir, with respeot. 

Your obedient servant, 

-^ ... *.-.. 

LORD DURHAM. 

John Gronoe Lambton, Lonn Durham, is tne eiaesc son or wiiiiam 
Henry Lambton, ESq.; a man of ancient family, and of large landed- 
property at Lambton, in the codn^y of Durham, who, for many years, re- 
prc<%nted the city of Durham in Parliament ; but died early, leaving hie 
son, John George, a minor. Lord Durham married before he was of age. 
He married in that fashion in which men of his temperament generally 
marry—that is to say, to please i# own inclinations rather than to 
obtain the approbation of those about him. It was, in short, a marriage 
of youthful passion on both sides ; nor were its fruits such as to throw 
a shade upon the ardent feelings from which it sprung. His lady dieil’ 
after a very few years, leaving him a youthful widower wjyth' 
children. Iler illness u as lingering. It was consumption : an^, through^ 
out the whole trying scene, the conjugal tenderness of the agonizeil 
young husband was at ohce most afflicting and exemplaiy. It was in 
vain; and ho was left to forget, if possible, in the agitation of politics, 
the memory of a softer passion. In politics he was thus early .dipped, 
lie had, us soon as he was of iige, become, after a struggle, one of the 
members for the county of Durham; and his conduct, duiing the first 
Parliament thiough which he sat, was such as to secure to him the 
highest popularity amongst the mass of his constituents, and the cordial 
hatred of the Church and the Tory aristocracy, who have eyer since been 
his unceasing opponents. 

He was one of the few of the great landholders who stanchly and 
sincerely opposed the Corn Bill. Mr. Lambton protested, in the 
strongest terms, against that measure ; opd complained of the House 
being surrounded by soldiers, under whose protection this bill was passed. 

> He had the whole House against,him; but nothing rould daunt the 
courage of the young orator, who, though of a fragile figure, possessed 
a powerful sweetness of voice, a fluency of eloquence, and a youthful 
sincerity, both of countenance and manner, whi^ the House Could not 
withstand. Mr. Lambton was^ieard with courtesy, and, if not always 
wiShout impatience, yet with marked attention and involuntary respect. 
His conduct during the tryiflg times, from 1817 to 1819 inclusive, was 
marked by the same courage and straight-forward sincerity. He vas 
again a married man; having;, in 1818, espoused Lady Louisa Elhmbeth, 
daughter of Earl Grey, now Baroness Durham. This matriage connected 
him more closely %han ever witlathe Whig party; but his conduct never 
savoured of the insincerity azvd p u sillanimity w4ieh have too often been 
its diaracteristics. * 

In the year 1819, the blood/ tragedy at Mandtester, and its eoqj|i8- 
qnences, had put the whole of England into a'state of sgitation* 
quailed until the passing of the late Reform SIR. In Uik agittlWb 
the nortb^ counties of England pqitodt in a high degree*! and, iia wt 
, autumn oT that year, the ferment reached its hdght. A meptit^ of not 
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late than tboMand men, dratrn from all parti of Nortliainberlaiad 
and Durham, took plaoe upon the Town Moor of NewcaetIe>upon.T 7 ne. 
The diatrict vaa dkcribed as being a state of ahndht ineurreetion j 
and it was aaserted in the House of Lords, that not less than 30,000 
men were seoretly armed in the districts of the Tyne and Wepn 43tt 
t^is occasion the 'Whig paify behaved with their usm^ treachery imd 
pusillanimity; tnd flocked to Alnwick Castle to pass resoluUonta^ainsi' 
the people, under the direction of the Duke of Northumberland, Ibeti, ^ 
and now, Lord.Lieatenant of the county. From this* assemblage of i 
aristocratic poltroons. Lord Durham, to his immortal honour, aUd, pro. 
bably/ from his persuasion and example, Earl Grey, were absent. Lord 
Durham treated that demonstration with the utmost ooiirtempt. He 
laughed to scorn the cowards or knaves wfio, under the real or pretended 
influence of fear, had deserted their country houses, and removed their 
valuables; and declared that he had no fear or distrust of the people of 
the north of England, but should come and live amongst them, as usual, 
at his seat at Lambton. This he did ,**and this confidence, expressed and 
felt, raised his popularity to the greatest height. That he ever'Ilust it 
s as his own fault. His being shut out of the House of Commons on the 
division upon his own motion for Reform was attempted to be made a 
slur upon his sincerity ; and, with unthinking or ignorant men, it passed 
for desertion of his motion. Those, however, who know the customs and 
usages of the House of Commons must be aware that the whole was a 
despicable trick resorted to by the Tories, to vftund at once the feelings, 
and destroy the popularity, of the member for Durham. The trick in 
some degree succeeded; and this diminution of the affections of the 
people some local disputes and jealeusies* contributed to dihiiniidi still 
further. The most equivocal step, however, of Lord Durham's political 
career was his acceptance of the peerage from the hands of Canning.. 
What had he, the popular member, and the iiead of one of the most' 
ancient families of the county of Durham, to do with a Qperage ? Why 
should Ac hide the name of Lambton under a coronet so bet towed ? 
What had Ac done to disgrace his family name ? Was he fittvng com¬ 
pany for a batch of mushroom peers, tiie mushroom-like offspring of 
a steaming hotbed of corriiption P Thera was another disagreeable 
feature, as if ^he others were not enough, attending this transaction. 
The peerage w«s not given by Canning, who hated Lambton, out of 
jony wish to propitiate Atm. The compliment was intended, if not to 
win over, at least to south into neutrality, his father-in-law, Earl 
4 Grey j who, after all, would not be so sooth^, and who took the first 
opportunity of letting the sinuous ihetoribian feel it. Iiord Durham ough^ < 
to have known thisj an’d to have avoided the disagreeable situatiin 
of having hit coronet taken from his heatl by his aristocratical father- 
in-law, to throw it in the fee* of the bestower! But to such humi¬ 
liations la ** mnbiiion of the me'aner sort” exposed. On the occurrence 
of that hurst of popular indignation which drove Wellington and 
. the Tories from power, Lord Durham formed part‘of* the new admi¬ 
nistration. There is* eveipr reason to believe that, to Lord Durham's 
influence and advice, we are altogether ftidebted for the^Uttle good 
which-ihat bill eoata^s, and mofrt; especially for tlie deeded refusal of 
sal con^hsatidn^to the bdrougltoongers. Ftw thk, lor the teu-pound 
claaee, and for ^ voting by station8,~~we are, it* ie believed, nii^y, 
if hot totally, indebted to Lord Durham, It in most unfortunato for 
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^himself, and possibly jfor his country, that ill health, ^gravat^d'^: 
domestic calamities, would not permit him 4o exert himselif at this crislii 
in the House of Lords, flail liS been enabled to do 80,.]^e 
recovered the confidence of the people, and obtained a weight 

. of the nation above that of any other man. His talents are'itt^^l|]lN$Bit'>*' 
’Siwseriti/ onljf wanting in these counci^R, and it was nO(.14|i|Qtiti|’'4ft' 
him. Ilad Lord Duriiam been blessed with healtit to a)!t the pai*t it is 
believed he would have acted during that struggle, he might at this mo- , 
ment have been the foremost man in the eyes of his countrymen. The 
opportunity is'lost, in all human probability, for ever. AftOr the passing 
of the bill he soon retired from the administration, and, beyond aU ques. 
tion, in disgust at tiic Irish ('oercion Bill. Ill health was the cause 
assigned,* and was tlierefot’e riot the cause. Ill health !'' w'hy, he had 
been in ■“ ill health” all along; and would ill health, at ,a«^omcnt like 
that, have induced him to withdraw his name from the administration 
now most in need of unnnimity, or the appearance of unanimity Oh ! 
no. Ill health was not the cause. It was disgust at the ascendency of 
Stanley, who, with Lord Durham, formed the antipodes” of the Cabinet. 
It was impossible that these two haughty and irritable, spirits, with 
so much that is alike, and so much more that is different, could long sit 
together at one Council-Board. The policy of the aristocrat in mind and 
blood—the policy of Stanley prevailed ; and the proud Durliani, who, if 
an aristo.-rat by blood, vv.'is still a democrat from influencesj retired in’ 
ungovernable disdain. 'Wie mission to Russia he probably was cajoled in 
undertaking, under a delusive hope of doing some good to the unfortunate 
Poles. He was certainly sent there because he whs found troublesome at 
home. He ought to have kmm^i better, and not further identified himself 
with a worthless administration, by running their sleeveless errands. Thu 
embassy ended, as it was sura to end, in nothing ; and so, for the present, 
seems to have ended tire political life of Lord Durham. What events MAif 
have in store for him and many others as little prominent at this mo¬ 
ment, that Power, to whom the future is as the present, only knows. 
Never was a future so awfully hidden from human guess or human fore¬ 
sight, as are the coming destinies of this country. May they be better 
than the writer of this paper, at all evenjyS, conceives it possible they 
can be. . - 

' ,The character of Lord Durham may he shortly summed up. He is a 
man of strung talents, but one whose actions have been the immediate 
result of temperament rather than of reflection. It is, as we set out with 
stating, the great misfortune of his life to have been bom an aristocrat. 
His errors liave been mainly the result of his situation: his virtues 
generally arisen from the fetter parts of his intellectual character. 
Lord Durham’s characteristic ^as been a rooted hatred of Tory end Of 
clerical domination. His personal electioji conflicts with the clergy of the 
diocese of Durham, his bitter enemies, fliay probably have i^ven deefier 
impulse to this feeling. His own aristocratical dislike of eontradiction 
imd control maji have addbd furrier intensity to it ; bat jt is only a true 
and sincere belief of the of human nature and of the right of idi 

men to be free, that has pres{^^ in Lord Dufham, amidst all the sophis¬ 
tications and prejudices surrminded him, that determiasd 

hatred of oppression and uligarchibal government,,.which is heyphd- al^ 
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quexUon uj^permoit in bii bre«sfc ; and most so when he isleft joiimsi|^ 
and to Ms own f^e thoughts. Lord Durham has been accused of 
of the nipst offensive and absurd sort j^land if is not to*he doubted that^ 
he. has occauonal^y made manifestations of this weakness. The^ 
are probably the result and symptom of a morbid^ nervous temperament. 
It is quite certain that few men have been more belove^ than Lord Dur¬ 
ham is by those more immediately connected with him ; nor will it be 
easy to find a better husband, a better father, a better friend, or a better 
master. Like all irritable men, ho is subject to fits'qf petulance ; and, 
like most men of rank, he has occasionally, when in dffnger of being 
resisted, endeavoured to bear out his petulance by assumption. The less 
fortunate results of a quick temperament must, however, be set against 
its advantages ; nor is Lord Durham td tfe eepecially blamed for sallies 
wMch Canning never could repress, and into which Brougham is often 
betrayed. The only difference is, that the greater celebrity of Canninjg 
and Brougham has better veiled their weaknesses. 

Lord Durham (like Lord Grey) has been the victim of that licensed 
swindling, which is one of the unenviable privileges of " high life," and 
is known to have owed large sums to a Uoyaii Iliglmess, who himself, a 
few years since, escaped from his creditors to the grave. 

He is essentially a man of business. A friend of the writer, who hap¬ 
pened, some years ago, to be shown into his Lordship’s study, on some 
accidental occasion, chancing to cast his eye on the table, which he hud 
just'left, found there two most characteristic Mihjects of his morning’s 
occupation-^the Coal List," and Cobbett’s Register.’’ 

It is perhaps unfortunate for his country that Lord Durham's state 
of health has prevented his taking thqt part in politics which he 
ought to have done at this eventful crisis. A really democratic Minis¬ 
try, with Lord Durham at its head, might have obtained and deserved 
the confidence of the country. One of -the most awful circumstances of 
the times, is the want of public men of rank and weight in society, and 
at the same time possessed of energy and courage to lend the People 
successfully through that movement of extensive change, which, having 
once begun, cannot be arrested, and must, at all hazards, be proceeded 
with. ^ 

Lord Durham and Lord Radnor might now have ** done their countr} 
service/’ indee*d« They have both retired in false-alarm, or in self-mistrust 
when the time for action, for which *they seemed to long, had just ar< 
rived. What remedy ? The conduct of events (for events must pro¬ 
ceed) will fall into the hands of other men, who, with equal patriotism; 
may have superior courage. ■ 

Lord Durham is the only, leading Wj^ig of the north of England ii 
whom the people now have the slightest vonfideuce, or fur whom the) 
entertain the slightest respect ^ and he now is only not distrusted ani 
not despised. The Ministers gre considered merely » a sort of •* stop 
gsp" for Giis Torlel—a flew deal boards stuck- upon the top of tin 
dyke," after the Dutch fasliion, to arr&s^, if possible, fhes overflow of th< 
wate^ Not a publip meeting to aujipoekd^n could possibly be got u] 
in the three Northern Counties.* ‘ ^ 

!* "Sffr beUere the same tifing may be eaiAw eveiy other dbtHet of England; w 
as to SctUland, the frieodS of Mittiatem dare not call together, in the open alf, tb 
. inaih^tonta of s Mttgle .lowa of soy cooaeqtsencf, to dectase their seotiments rttsrditt 
the Ministry aiiflRcronDed Pailiavent^E. T. M. * 
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- ihall be glad to see the Dissenters, and particularly the Socinians, 
married by their own clergy, and amongst their own congregations."—^ 
Bishop of HltynEFOBO. 

It is indeed refreshing to hear a prelate of the English Protestant 
Church speak in wch a fashion. What I shall Dissenters ahd Seceders^ 
and particul&ly Socinians^" that abused and heretical racOj be allowed 
tlie privileges of moral freedom^ and have recognised congregations of 
their own^ and church ceremunieSj ’and modes of consclence-oontracte 
beiween themselves, and no' money^pickings for the ** Established 
Church }” Shall ties be made holy, and moral obligations binding 
among recusants, without fee to her pelf.despising ministers ? May 
men and maidens, after all, be allowed to enter into wedlock compact s, 
and he lione&t ?” 01 Legitimacy i where, when, and to whom henceforth 
will thou be a word of fearful import to monarchies and marriage fruits, 
a8*in times of old ? 

Mb. W. BnotiHiAM agreed that the Bill was an infraction of the law." 

Tins extraordinary truism—fur what Bill” is not an infraction of 
the law?—eontaius tlte pith and marrow of the principle upon which the 
Conservative clique defend the continuance of every law that counter 
nances their rapacity. The lawyers hate the Lord Chancellor as Old 
Harry hates holy water ; because al] his bills are so many infractions of 
the law which justifies their pfunder. The " Courts” will not be worth 
any barrister's attendance, if these infractions be not prevented. 

s 

“ And such a c^irse, if persisted in, would inevitably lead to a revolutkih’* 
—Bishop Philpotts. 

Ir is difficult to say what will be the result of all the free>talking and 
free-writing that characterize the present times. Honest men are now 
as prone to converse about matters, the fery mention of which would 
have ruined their grandsires, as of the most ordinary dccurrences in 
domestic life. We need not go badk many years, to recall to remem* 
hrance the outward and visible signs of loyalty to ** Church and King,^ 
which every respectable citizen” rejoiced in exhibiting. He who join^ 
in this first of after-dinner toasts with lukewarmness of spirit, was a 
jyarked man. What person, who valued his reputation, would lend him- . 
^f to the questipning.tbe purAiy of the Church, or the behests of the 
Monarch P Who, »t that period, would have ri^ed his characteir, by 
doubting his duties to either both ? • The King could do no wroag: 
neither could the Church. Who dare gainsay it ? O! impious hloc^ 
head! O ! dislpysd caitiff! Aw|y with him! Jacobin—Revolationiirt— 
Republican—Atheist! , 

The Church and its head^!!iH|Kiiigv->-(theroBre more nations than one 
in the world)—might have IKHltoonstrous in the things which woald 
constitute iniquity among otheV^PMablishments, other men; bat 
very acts of either were sanctifidd by virtue of Hieir performance. 

ChuTcb mi^t have been steeped to its eyes in dmcKiy ahji ito ythe 
Monarch •might have wallowed in the miro^pf gaming, 
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every debasing vice ; wo to him who turned not away his head and aaw^ 
it not; or whi^ seeing, arraigned its propriety. But now, uUat a rovo* 
Jution, what a mighty revolution ho* taken place I a revolution not 
about to come, sweet Master Coifservative, but that hae come, and U 
now passing over us, as surely as yonder cloud is passing over that 
meadow, and as certain of speedy and complete accompUshmeutf as that 
it has certainly begun. * 

In what a predicament is the Church just now? Into what disgrace 
have not her pillars and supporters brought her? A byword, a re¬ 
proach, a scandal in the eyes of good men, she stands ^e mockery of the 
bad. Even her hired and. appointed defenders blush as they defdhd; 
and the religion which is to lead all men to God, and to all good, is 
begrimed with the filth with which Us •own ministers have, generation 
after generation, defiled its holiness. The ihame no longer cleaves to 
him who dares to think, or hint, or loudly declaim of cfivncn abuse ; 
but rather to him, the wicked one, who connives at or justifies it. Is 
not this a revolution ? 

The King—rather than be invidious let us use the indefinite article, 
a King—is no longer the puppet that fools and hypocrites and knaves 
once made him—the Juggernaut of their professed idolatry. The 
“ Schoedmaster" has settled that. Divested of despotic influences, and 
“ stripped of its externals,'’ Majisiy is indeed a jest—a jest which many 
laugh at, and more do xioXt—the joke is so ejrpenstve. The people are 
beginning to acquire an unpleasant habit of reasoning about things; and 
they cannot, for the souls of them, see wherefore such immense sums of 
money should be sucked out of theirpockets to support the glory of the 
Throne, and the dignity of the Mojiarch, The brightest jewel iq^ the 
Ci*own, some fine fellow has said, is the hSppiness and prosperity of the 
people; and the people are precisely of the same opinion. Gems, and 
robes, and levees, and palaces, and court mummeries, they have not the 
shghtest objection to, ^ovided such mummeries were not so confound¬ 
edly dear. They cannot see—what perverseness!—the usifof such things. 
The true greatness of an empire is to be found in its moral attributes j 
and America, with a President of four thousand pounds per annum, 
seems to their stultified senses as morally great as King George, with 
ever so many hundreds of tMbuaands. Not that they are tempted by 
the Evil Oiie'm making such a comparison for a moment, for they 
are monarchical to a man; they ‘know they must have a head, a 
nominal leader,—America herself has that; the difficulty to them is in 
understanding by how much better a nation is governed in Europe, 
heeaube it pays immense sums of money i^r the gilt to plaster their piece 
of gingerbread witlial, than America is, under the nominal directory of 
one of its bumble sons, who has no stati£fi^mily to perpetuate or be paiT 
for, and who is selected to fulfil the temporary 'eminence by his own 
natural endowments. But that 2s all in consequence of America being 
under ban of heaven. That tremendous territory is evidently under 
divine wrath; for " no divine right” is t^ be found these.^ Kings are not 
made for all nations ; Jkat is a privilege which this happy country knows 
most about to its cost. Yet the contrast is striking, and the people begin 
to ^atch their polls, and look wise, and wonder phy the ** chief magis¬ 
trate” -ef one country should be supplied with mines of wealth, anj- 
luxaries, and AiB Ucenee to put up and to puli down palaces, and ^ 
amuse himsetf in naughty ways, and have families, and foist them 
ihte plaees of hqi^ honour imd emolument, apid have all these choke 

S 
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bleasings for life as vested rights ;* and the chief magistrate of another 
country, many times more vast, a paltry pittance for the 'short season 
of his official career, and,'that t(K>, dying with its termination. People 
think, and talk, and write, and reason, upon these curious things. 

Is not this a revoluOtion ? - ' 

H. 

“ Mb. Spbino Rice would therefore move that the returns he withdrawn, for 
the purpose of substituting a correct one." 

— A nice- cool refreshing bit of official nonchalance, very creditable 
to Mr. Rice’s expanding abilities, and to his disposition, also ; fur he is 
of a somewhat torrid temperament. A return"—a Parliamentary re¬ 
turn, tiie must solemn way poes'ride of hooking a fact—is moved, and not 
objected to, and ordered, and finally made, of the number of newspaper 
stamps issued and consumed within a given period; all which ceremony 
presupposes Boards, Commi-ssiouers, Secretaries, Clerks, Messengers, 
Offices, f'olius. Salaries, and so forth, altogether competent, and fitly 
contri\’'ed to the sending forth a passingly accurate statement of the 
matter to be elucidated. But upon publication, so thoroughly incorrect 
is that statement found to be that it becomes the subject of observation 
in the House of Commons, upon the petition of some unlucky lad of an 
editor, the circulation of whose Provincial has been libelled by the false 
return. One would think that anything like an error in an official state, 
ment so ordered, would Ije absolutely imjtossible, in even this imperfect 
world ; or that, if discovered, the Government would ^urst into a fever 
of indignation at the scandalous blunder their servants had committed, in 
substituting the figures 2H,100 for 86,100. Goodness gracious ! Suppose, 
instead of stamps, Place-and-Pension Pounds-Sterling had been the sub¬ 
ject matter of the. return," and the mistake, one would think, might 
be us easily, as accidentally, and as erroneously made, how the country 
might be misled; how Mr. Hume might have Veen bothered, and the 
government itself scandalized! Fever ? not a bit of it; not even the 
grace of an apology. Up gets our friend. Frigidity Rice, " and-a has no 
particular ohjection-a to move for the-a return to be withdrawn, that a 
correct one-a might be substituted i" 

As far as advancing sums of money for the purpose of hiS ^other’s^lec- 
tion, lie admitted such to be the eftee ,* but that was only to dtfray the 
legal expenses thereof." " This, he would venture to say, that no Peer 
of the realm had interfered less with elections than himself."— The Earl 
OF Wahwick, in defence. , 

latter de^aration of the%oble accused, by the expreMion " less," 
allows, then, that he has interfered in.degree; and interference by a 
Peer in election matters, no matter to l^hat extent, is declared criminal 
by a law of the land,' The word also clearly implies, that'to his know, 
ledge other Peer%have interfered to a greater degree than himself; and 
the poor Earl fs not a little incensed that hb, of ^ the flock, should be 
selected. But can he be sc^mortally stupid As to think (and a long ahd 
uncomfortable journey from the continent must have afibrded him Ample 
leisure for thought) that, with the drcumstances of the War^dik <dach 
tion fresh in their memories—/mb is an infelicitous word applied inch 
rank business—the public are blind to the faSacy of his delsnee# or is 
his Lordship so defidmit in sense that he can persosde himself "^' 
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adyi^Min^ sums for flie purposes of his brother’s election was only to 
the legal expenses tWeuf?” Any argument on such a point 
woidd be ^leer solemn blockheadism, and thi» we aro to*take as a, sample 
of tlie wisdom of an hereditary legidator! - 


“ And this, he hoped, would had to an immediate red 
went of the rights qf Donna Maria.” —Con. 



by govern.. 


How long, O, mighty Jove! how long is folly,to reign over this green 
earth? By what ordinance, great Thunderer ! is it that the extravagant 
madness of the many bending to the few is perpetuated ? Why didst thou 
establish that law, O, Jupiter! by which men'are fated to the doing of 
foolishness everlastingly ? Kescind it, w« implore; in very mercy rescind 
it! Let not absurdity continue triumphant over wisdom; nor let what 
little wisdom there is, wholly depart from among us. 

flow terrible is the thought, that evil should usurp so deadly a sway 
over the destinies of the world ! When the reusoner contemplates the 
passing events of time, and reilocts upon the actions of man, it is, in 
truth, terrible to see the desolating influence of Iqnohanck.! Look at 
the occurrences of the hour, of a few past years, and at tho^e whose 
WILL have led the multitudes of Europe; look at Clinrle.s X.; at the 
merciless Savage of the North, Nicholas ; the Kings of Spain, Holland— 
in fact, the whole herd of monarclis, usurpers, and aspirants, for whoso 
" glorious cause” the blood of Uiousuuds, and^hundreds of thousands, 
has been spilled, and misery thrice as much multiplied inflicted! > 

It is not, however, from w'ar, (the quarrel of a couple of crowned 
' brawlers,) with all its horrors, that disastrous evil alone springs. In¬ 
trigue for power and place, with all*its tt%iu of hatred, malice, heart¬ 
burning, mobbing, disorder, disunion w'ide-sown, oppression, tyranny, 
and passion-conflict, is the vast source of wretchedness to beings, who, 
were it not for this bugb%ar “ legitimacy,” would settle down into happy, 
contented (untaxed) citizens. * 

Here is this unhappy child, Donna Maria,-—unhappy because of 
princely blood,—thrust forward as the puppet around which, fur the 
interest of the few, the million is to be elicited into partisanship, which, 
but for its brutal ignorance, weuld sec the fbliy of being roused at all. 
It is from ignorance alone that this wickedness—no less—has arisen, 
has been perpetuated; and not till k is extirpated, will the happiness 
of the many be secure from interruption. When will ye be wise, 
O, people ? What have ye to do with Pedro of Portugal, or with his 
scoundrel brother?” How know ye he a scouqdrel? How know ye 

• that Peter himself is none ? The “ House of Braganza!” what concerns 
it you, ye consummate blockheads? 9be, ye how brgther Jonathan 
laughs, young, inexperienced, and imperfect as he is; laughs in very 
ooA|empt at ye ? Give heed, O, foplish people! to the counsels of wisdom, 

no longer fools. 

• ' * • 

It might be true that these proceedings were according to law ; but it did 
not, therefore, neeessdriiy jj^llow that they wgre right and justf —SoLi- 
CltOR-GENEBAL. 

‘ 

* M^v'a sly hit has been made npon the diffezenoe, in interpretation, ol 
law and j^ostice, and many the dry joke cracked at the expense of th< 
po^^lawyers; bat when we fln^ Majwty’e Sedioitor-General, oUe oS th< 
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law a^ieers of the Government, and a most leading member of the he^* 

profession, “ standing npon his legs," and declaring before the nB8embIh4 

senate, that law « as notc necessarily ji;sTioB,*»it is enough to make 

honest folk stare, indeed. M^hatever oar estimation may be of Mr. 

Solicitor’s outfdSp as a barrister, we have the highest veneration for 

his truth. 


^ILLIE MILLAR O’ THE GLEN. 

^ BY llOBRUT OILFILLAN. 

Tone-—" Andre and ha cutty guti" 

Blithe, blith?, is Willie Millar, 

The first o' friends, the wale o’ men, 
Ye’H meet wi' few sao leal an’ true. 

As Willie Millar o’ the Glen. 

His heart is true to nature’s truth - 
Wha dinna ken him, dinna ken 
The ac best friend to age and youth. 

Blithe M'^illie Millar o' the Glen. 

For wit, an’ lair that’s matched by nane; 

Fur keekin’ into things far ben. 

Ye'll wait a while or ye meet ane 

Like Willie Millar o’ the Glen. 

He’s rowth o' eraeks, an’ canty sangs, 
Auld-warld stories nine or ten; 
llis fame througti a' the kintra gangs. 

Blithe Willie Milldur o' the Glen. 
Like Wallace wi’ his auld Scots sword, 

Sae Willie wields them wi’ hiit pen ; 

Ye’d better tak him at his word. 

Brave Willie Millar o' the Glen ! 

At Lowland jigs, or Highland reels. 

The swankest cry, when he does sten', 

" The Diel’s put lightnin' id his heels!” 

Blithe Willie MiUar o’ the Glen ! 

At fun’ral wark, or dlraidgie spree, * 
Whan folk are unco grieved, ye ken; 

Or foremost at the bridal spree, 

'Tis Willie Millar o’ the Glen I 
A’ Boston, Browj^, qr Buchan’s wntjks, 

* He has thhm at his finger en’ ; 

He might been rank’d aigong the Clarks, 
Blithe Willie Millar* o’ the Glen I 
At^toddy.bowl, or brandy.cup, 

* At bicker of at tappiUhen, 

Loidi! how his e'e it kindles up! • 

Blithe il^ilUe MiUar o’ the Glen! 

Blithe, bUthe, is WiUie MiUar, 

The first o* friends, the wale o* men ; 
Ye’U meet wi’ few see leal an' traei, 

As WiUie MiUar o* the CUen 1 



Gsrncim on CYRII. THORNTON ; OR, 

. MORALITV. 

< 9 ttr«Qlveir^''b 1 )ttaioldg' a man lika Cyril Thorntmi 
to aristocratic morals,*—*' a soldier and a gentleman f’ 'Oe 

riiould liave disdained Captain Dundas, even with his new Major. 

'Cyril Yhomton is a man of talents and of honoar—8iv*'«in^gerated 
apecunen of a perfect gentleman, 'bom and bred under the aristocratic 
iniluenoes. For, indeed, is it from being our desire to say anything harsh 
or disparaging of him. concrive him one of those who merit com* 
passion for involuntary error, and the beat endeavours of thole who have 
been better instructed, for enlightening their dar^ess. 

From Cyril Thornton we must turn to the author of the work whicli 
hears this name,—the lata traveller in the United States: to him we give 
full credit for being a quick observer, and excellent judge of many 
minor points in our boy Jonathan’s Hyle and manners. The author of 
Cyril Thornton, we confess all but supremo ns a critic in toggery, eqaU 
pages, wines, madcodishes, equipments, furniture, boots, oratory, shoe- 
blacking, canvass-back ducks,—whether the name shall be pronounced 
Jmtu or James* for the time being—Hind how far the grace or beauty 
of the American ladies is to^be determined by their post-dated Parisian 
gowns and bonnets; and much more than all this; while we demur to 
his being the fittest judge either of the morals and religion, or of the political 
condition and institutions of America. His morality, as unfolded in Cyril 
Thornton, is that of the unenlightened aristocracf of Britain: his poli- 
tics, as we find them in the book of travels, that of the unenlightened 
Whig aristocracy. We no more blame the individual, that the morality 
of Cyril Thornton is low and spurious,* thRn«we should condemn a Jew 
for loathing pork, or a Turk for worshipping the Prophet. This, how¬ 
ever, must not prevent our impugning false judgments founded on 
alse opinions. ■ 

^ In the Life of Cyril Thornton, it may fairly be presuiy^d that the 
author brings forward his own ideas and principles in the person of his 
hero. In philosophy, that work does not rise a hair’s-breadth above its 
contemporaries, while, in morals, it in some points falls decidedly below 
them; and this, too, where we hat^e a notion the writer intended to appear 
the very model of delicacy, refined sentiment, and exquisite sensibility, and 
the antipodes of everything vulgar, den|Ocratic, and Yankee. The writer 
is likdy to hear with astoniriiment, as it is pMibably for the first time, that 
his work contains anything offensive to the highest morality and the 
purest taste i because it is undeniably level with, or rather above tlie 
standard of honour amoqg the higher dassfis in Britain. The story of 
Mary Brookes, fur histanoe, is evidently meant for a great liit. It is 
heantbMly told! every critic will exclaim; dnd we-have tio doubt that 
it ioj^e portion of the work over which the prefusest floods of tears have 
hhen abed by t«pder*diearted yonriie and maidens, even of the higher 
daases , and which has acquired for the writer the reputation of 
extreme tendettveas and amiable thding ; though a plain Yankee ceitio, 
or even an Bz^^Mh one trho dunat apeak truth, would hol^ up the eon- 
duet Of the rilken» eellMlaluaed to uni^eemable con^^netion 
i" and 't^Rhering leom. We iball V^iure to take the jiberty ef euhjecting 
ti^,{a|6ietie ^iaede totiie flet^tnnleal <^im Yeadcee exami* 

nat^ Uiaintett^»w«haire%ild,flftr;i|l(fpidh^ not the author 

' • 'flee 
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be ebocked to learn that, in the eye of reason and tratb. He ssoral^^jtoiie > 
is fiir below the adventure of Tom Jones with Molly Sei^m>in Fieldia^^^ 
reprobated nov el. Tom, a gehtleman and a schoW/' and. ^per%t^ in 
love with Sophia, was too much of an honest lad to desert his rustic mistress, 
until he had many proofs thrust on him of her loose conduct, and detected 
her amour with Square. May we quote to Cyi'il a little of Tom Jones’ 
morality, scanip as he was ? The ruin of the poor girl must, he foresaw, 
unavoidably attend his deserting her; and this thought stung him to the 
soul. I’overty tyid distress seemed to him to give no one a right of aggra¬ 
vating thoseonisfortunes. The meanness of her condition did not represent 
her misery as of little consequence in his eyes; nor did it appear to jus¬ 
tify, or even to palliate his guilt, in bringing that misery upon her. But 
why do 1 mention justihcatiuif? Ilis own heart could not suffer him to 
destroy a human creature who, he thought, loved him, and who had to 
that love sacrificed her innocence. His own good heart pleaded her cause, 
not as a venal advocate, but as one interested in the event, and which 
must itself deeply share in all the agonies Its owner brought on another." 
And, sentimentally, Cyril deeply shares in those agonies, or in raving 
agonies of his own; hut nothing moves him to the resolution of Tom, 

who passed a long sleepless night; and in the morning, the result of 
tlio whole was, to abide by Molly, and think no more of Sophia." 

But Sophia herself was not equal to the angelic being which. Cyril 
paints Mary Brookes; the unfortunate «rl who must be victimiited 
because slie is a maid of low degree, and the most generous and dis- 
interested feelings, and he the Squire's son. 

The story is most apt to our purpose; and there may also be idler 
offices than probing to the fountqjln-head of those tears which fair oyes 
rain over the u o-begone Cyril, and high-born young gentlomen in simi¬ 
lar distracting and delicate situations,—and in pointing indignation, not 
to the harsh father, nor yet to the loutish hysband; but to the silken 
seducer, brimming over with melting sentiment, but blind to the plainest 
dictates of ^stice ; without enlightened conscience, manly feeling, or 
true honour ; the hood-winked worshipper of the Great World, and the 
Great World’s Lawand, above all, the idolater of self, the true aris¬ 
tocrat. 

Suppose this youth reading his memofrs by the fireside of a plfUA New 
England farmer;— (Cybu. reads.'^ ^ * 

«I have already said that In the walks of my sisters, I was geuatiUf their com¬ 
panion. These were frequently directed to a cquafe in the neighbouiho^ of which 
there was apparently no other inhabitant than a young and beautiful girl, whom Jane 
occasionally employed in little wojks of emhroid^ a^heedle-work. In i^pearance 
and mannera, she was certainly considerably above the common order <tf cottageri* 

» daughtere; and there was a setded melancholy on-her countenance, evidently not its 
natural ozpreaaimi, which cdult not be regarded«-*or least on my part qerteinly 
was not regarded, without compaesion. .gloom and expneaion un^r whkdk abe 
laboured wnre oleariy not conatitutioiMl j fiurHhe gleams of a epbdt naturally Ughtmid 
joyous, broke occasionally forth, and, like thoae winter'e sun, seemed brighter by 
contrast with th^ heavinem and obsenriiy by whbfo they were pteoeded and fol* 
lowed. • • 

* “But Mary Broket (for so^ was ha* name) did imt dwell in the coftags aldncb' 
She Uved with her father, a mdo and Th$3e»t mi^ of whme dharaoter did 

speak very favourably in the nd^jlihenrhood. Isaac Brookes was sprung'of rstipa^ 
able parents, and had commenced Ufo inastatian somewhat ahove Slim whMi‘i|e now 
ocenpied. Hehadbepnafomm ^hatlis 1 tmaaimpradald maa,|^i«i^mfoMBit4ai' 
habits and bad not thrivsn in Bie ,fR»3<L Sia stoifo wm.#Bnriaed;for>mth^ 
was ^e(^ from his form. HencsfoesriHid hislimid,waati^^ Ifoft 


TKie iDvety Bad been nifectioAntely en^^nH^ nurtured and cdu> 
cated by an annt in eotnfbrtable >bircamstances j^at whose death she 
retuims to her bankrupt £a^ths^ cott^e*:— * * 

. It was indeed a home very different horn the one she quitted. Isaac Brookes 
was still a widower; and his temper had become ferocious from porerty and disap» 
pointmenh Deprived of all the romforts to which She had hitherto been accustom^, 
and treated by her father with cruelty and nejficct, it was not to he woitdcceft that 
her spirits sunk under a change of circumstances so sudden and severe. Her sorrow, 
thou^ deep, was silent and unobtrusive ; if she wept, her teajrs were shed when no 
eye behrid them; if she sighed, it was iu the solitary desolatiou^f |^er heart, when 
there was no human car to listen. 

*< Such was the situation of Mary Brookes, wiien, with my sisters, 1 first visited 
her father's cottage. A creatkra mote interesting it is difficult to conceive. Her 
figure was tall, and its natural grace was, pcrhalta, rendered more remarkable by the 
simplicity of her dress, and the air of ivtiring modesty visUile iu every look and ges. 
turc. Her face was pale; but when site spoke there was a siifiTusion in her cheek, as 
if the sound of her own sweet voice had made her fearful. Site tvas 


A maiden never bold 

Of tpiriWio still and quiet, that her motion 
piush’d at itself. 

To me she seemed a being, whom, to gaze upon, was nccemrily to love; who would 
find sympathy in every heart, and support in every arm. But it waS not so. The 
piinishnieut of tlie fatiier had been nxtend«>d to the daiigblcr, aud she was frieudleas. 
Wl»o would show kindness or protection to tl«o duugiiter of Isaac Brookes ? To 
whom could she look for comfort or support in her sufferings aiid triisls ? To none. 
Tlie superiority of attraction she imssessed rendered her an object of dislike to the 
mothers, and of jealousy to the daughters ; for it is always peculiarly galling to be 
excelled by the. unfortunate. From my sistei-s, it is true, she rectuved all the kind* 
ness and consolation which they Averc prompted by their own feeling hearts to bestow. 
And 1 , too-*.think of tlte beauty and distress of this fair crcatui'e—of her meekness in 
sufilTingxrOf her fragile frame gradually sinking vuder the heavy bunien that was 
laid upon her, and think whetiicr every generous impulse of my soul was not 
awakened in her behalf." 


^ Yankkb, . 

Ah, 1 guess, Master Cyril ; you are going, to; ask this pretty girl to 
marry you f ' * 

Cykh., (reatifi on.) 

Alas, for poor human nature, that the iudulgencc of even our best and purest 
feelings should lead but to guilt and error 

In the company of Jane and Lucy, I paid several visits to the cottage of Isaac 
Brookes. Of him yre saw nothing; for early in the numdng he went forth aud never 
returned till night; gnd Mary was left, sad and solitary, the llve-long day, to the 
cheerless task of lace*making or embroidery. ‘ 

■ The strength of the spells she had cast around me daily increased; her image 
haunted me by night and by day, yet never was the thought of injuring a creature 
so innocent and defenceless even fur one instant hariiuured in my soul. No; in all 
my dreamsxand they wen wild and a>unttess>—Ac Searcher of hearts knows that 

' 1 never tempted her with wordwiilarget 
Bat, M a brother to a sitter, 

Baenltil stnccritf, and comely love • * 

**Oaie day ! virited the cottage al<me, qh^rged with a message from Jane, and I found 
Mary Kfatedaa usual at her worlc; butcher cyw were heavy and bloodshot, and ahe 
wke erideatly undffl^ the' infiuence of deep depression. Tiiere was nothing in the civa 
cdmstknoes my visit to alarm the moat scrupulous delicacy, far kiss to excite appre* 
henaion in one so rimple and confiding as this 1 * 0 ^ girl. She saw~.Jiie could not bift 
s e e I that I w'sa deeply iuteftsted by her distress ; nay, that could the outpouiingilif 
my blood have eouiMlHitad'to ree&tu her to happiueSi, it would hava torn lAed as 
watsv. 


^‘*-PoarMary I her heart leaped up- w^ia her at the vidce of lctndnem, long a 
'ati'sU|ia' tO'ber eara and, while aha Usi^td to the words of pi^r and td*comfortwHh 
':;tVldfl|kl-Wttgfat to sooth bin-, 

Sn oouU not bear foidrgeAtlltilMh 
Xhetesmuitofatoeie.bA’^^; 


G2 
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** Most time is tbe old adage, ths^t pity is ttk,in to love* . 'Rhe stream of one ponloi^ 
flows into anotlier so imperceptibly, thatdieimiiitof union canno^ be discovert; aad 
we glide onwards with the di^rrcnt, ifisensible alike of our own progress, and of the 
direction in whi^ we are carried, till we strike on some sunken rook, and are left 
perhaps to float a shattered wreck upon the waters. 

« D;^y after day were uiy steps directed to tlic cottage; and anxiously diid Mary 
w'fitvh, in her innocence and simplicity, for the accustomed hour, tvhen her solUnde 
would be cheered' by iny pivstmce, her hcait gladdened by my voice. From her own 
lips I listened to the story of her griefs. Slie told me her father pressed her to a hate* 
ful marriage with a gamekeeper on a neighbouring estate, a mde and violent man, 
whom she drtestedf, That on her ucceptunce of his addresses depended her fiither’s 
safety and cotftinnanre in this country; for on this condition alone^ had Pierce 
agreed to quash a prosecution for poaching, in which conviction was certain. Hw 
teai'S flowed fast as she spoke, for her heart was torn by conflicting emotions. By a 
sudden impulse 1 caught her in iny prius, and kissed the moisture from her cheeks ; 
which in an instant glowed like crintMui. She started back from my embrace with 
the offended dignity of maiden modesty; and I knoll down, and invoking 6od<do wiU 
ness the purity of iny intentions, vowed to guard nud to protect her with a brother’s 
love. And thus her fear's were calmed ; l>ut, alas I from that moment our fate was 
sealcfl. 

** The fretpicney of my visits to Brnukes’s cottage afforded, as might he expected, 
matter lor village gossip, too interesting to be oterlooked; and it became necessary 
that our Interviews sliould he anniiged rvith secrecy and caution. The heart of every 
woman tells her, almost instiuctively, of the close affinity between guilt and conceal* 
nient; and that of Mary shrank from it with fear and tivmbliug. But she was young, 
iuex])crienced, aud, above all—she loved. Our idaen of rendexvous was the tower on 
the hill already nmitioiied ; and there we met at midnight, in silence and secrecy* 
Night after night these visits were repeated; aud there did we linger till the dawn of 
murriing*twilight gave the esignal for departure. I'lio Being who alone knew our 
weakness, knou's likewise with what purity of purpose we trode the hriuk of tiiepre* 
cipicp to which our steps bad bruugiit us. 

“ Nt*ed 1 go on P The talc of guilty love, of hearts alike deceiving and deceived, 
has been often told. At length cjiutioiivlcpt—we were but weak and erring creatnres 
«-*Mnry ceased to he virtuous—and iJic reproaches of niy own heart told me I was a 
seducer.*’ 

The New^Entfland man having heard this lengthy he rubs the horny back of 
his hand across his moist eyes. 

Dang it, now, Master 'I'liorntou, but this is mighty touching. But 
now tlmt the evil is done, why, man, we all know the remedy. Master 
Cyril.—We Yankees are rather strict with our hoys and maiden8-~-we are, 
as you know, of the old Puritiui, cro^.eared race; not of the King- 
(’liarles’ breed at all; yet we allow for cases when it would be the better 
alternative for an honest fellow like you to clap {he muzzle of the 
rifle to his forehead, rather than’ marry the girL But your innocent, 
beautiful Mary Brookes is no ambitious queiut, no artful wanton. It was 
your disinherited self she loved. Squire,—-not your rank ! Com^, man, 
have heart. Don’t abuse yourself so outrageously. It may all be repaired. 

^Passion, you may depend'^ it, is the true seducer. 'Fhough, in your 
country, it is Imt fair and mnmy to blame the man only ; since the poor 
woman is, by countless odds, so much the deeper miflforeK This is .quite 
as a humane juryman bolts twenty *falsehuods, and sophisticates bis 
judgment and conscience to let off a thief, rather than hang a man for 
stealing to the ^alue of flve sl^illings. 

# Cyril, {hesitatingly.') . 

I am afraid, Mr. Jonatfaun, you do not qtute comprehend all tbe deb., 
cades of such an affair. ■ 

YaNKEK. ' 

Hang it, man, I, do. You diould have craved the. pars^'t 
first, certoinly. But no help no^. Better l^e tboii never. Go and'l^ ‘ 
off thenars that burn on^^. abosbed girl's cbflflbrwdidte her to , 
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heart, man, as your noble countryinaiti, Robert Bu^ns, did in a worAo 
case'; and as hundreds of them have dwe. you^dou’t now, eh ! Mas¬ 
ter Cyril ? You surely don’t think yourself,—the old'$i||uire’s disinherited 
son,—a man to be compared in a summer’s dayrv^tii^Robert Burns ? But 




lend a hand to pistol you myself, than hUow you to marry an unworthy 
woman. But poor Mary Brookes! lluw happy you nmst he as the 
lover, husband, and pi’otecter of this gentle, loving, and beautiful crea¬ 
ture—formed, by your description, in the very prodigality of nature. 
CvuiIj Tiiohkton', (who, dtiring the. Vankee's harangue, had exhibited 
considerahle uncaairnme.') 

'fhere must be a few words to tliat bargnyi, Mr. Jonathan. 1 am told, 
though it may be flattery, that those I have used are fair and soft ones, 
melting and rending fair bosoms with the tale of my love and my de¬ 
spair. My peasant countryman. Burns, in spite of his many vulgarities, 

1 allow was a clever man. But I ])reKuine, Mr. Jonathan, there is a 
difference Itetween the Corinthian cii]>ital.of society, and its Doric base 
The mur.^l rule of tlie lower classes can scarcely apply to fs. You re¬ 
member that I am a scion J)f a stock of ancient dcsce&t.” . 

** Though untitled, its dignity liad always bom haronial; and the frcquoncy with 
wliicli the nainos of uiy aiioOslois occur in tlie county records, as Ailing offices of pro. 
vincial trust and iuqiortance, sliows their intiiioiire tiihave iieeii cousidciuhlo. While 
it is due to trutli and niy progonilocs to state tlius much, I am quite ii'iidy to confess 
that our fainily-tree hua produced wo ‘Vdi'y^t^tlbgnislufd fruit. Its hrstnehea have 
never been pendent with tiie weight of ports, heruoa, atntosnioii, or philoRnpliera. “ If 
they have writ oiir annals riglit,'’ l>irtiiN, marriages, and deaths, tin; sale or purrhnse 
of land, the building of a hoiise, or n donation to the ]>ttrisli ehurch nr county tioiqn- 
t:il, >vcrc generally the only events sufficient^ saliait, to afford footing even for tlie 
partial eloquence of a family historian. Hut if 1 have little reason to boast, 1 have 
certainly none to blush, for tiiy ancestors. They were English gentlemen, fiilfilliiig 
with propriety the duties of their situation, generally respectable in their relations 
to snriciy ; and leuyiiig, when dead, nothing either ‘ to ]iuiiit a moral, or adorn a 
tale.’ ” * 

(w<7/* m/r.y of Janghter.') 

lYhat a hum-drum sfet of Squires! 'I’aruation, man, won't ye then marry- 
this fine girl, whom yoii jpreteud to love so passionately; and who has 
given you every jiroof or^her uifbouiuled coufldeiice in your honour and 
your love ? You arc not—1 give you your due. Squire—ono of the cold- 
hearted, calculatinf, canting, snivelling'ruscals, who make the tenderness 
of the woman who loves you more than herself, her reproach.—(Jieer up. 
Squire ! Let me be your bridesmiin, and look forward to an improve¬ 
ment of the old breed, which shall give j^ur illustrious iioi;hk,— ha! 
ha ! ha !—** heroes and poetsay, and lifttest men and bonny losses, , 
which we Yankees like as well. Seriouslf,plaster (^yrij, the rugged 
cliaracter of the poor girl’s father gives her a double claim on your manly 
tenderness and fidelity; or, if it plAise you better, on your c7it«a/ry—on 
your generosity. In Yankee-land we sliould call it—-justice. 

Cyrm., {betrayed into the vulgar attitude of surprise, turMng up his stiff 
shirt flollar^) , * 

Friend Jonathan, yon are, oli I presupposed, ^rather imprfietic|ible sort 
of person: 1 can scarce hope to make a vmrlcy, or a farmer understand 
the high strain of honour, the nice sense of feeling on oertaih. subjects 
whtoh. prevail among individuals of a certain rank in Grtot Britain. It 
outstrips your imagination to conceive the horrw and resentment every" 
aristocratic tpiatron—eveiy wi^U-edijUJated young lady of any stadoh in 
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my country, vould feel at the degradation of a man of my liirth maivjr- 
ing the creature ho—But.tlua tgpic is torture to my feelings, 

“ Tinichcs thp iiei'vc i^ony is born," 

I* must refer you to my inemuirs. f^nvo been told that the following 
passaga has rarely been surpassed by the most touching of the 8e&ti» 
meutuJ Gerniaiii writers. 

JovA’i'j»A\ xiifki/y rends on himself. 

Oh, County fiijy, thf hour umijh—i 
. ‘ '1 hf 4un hHt Irit the lea, 

* Ihe ornii{(e flower (lerlunieii the bower, 

I'lie breeae m on the ae.!, 

'I'lie Urk, hi<t lay who trill'd all day, 

SitH liiish'd hid iiiirtiicrby ; 

Br< e»', bird, aiul Siraer, they know the hour— 

Itul wherewlounty («uy V—Quetitm Durwanl. 

Sweetly selected motto, Masler t’yril, and nmst appropriate f the trysto 
of young, iiuioecnt, hajipy lo\e.— {Itendo.) 

“ On the night follntving I tvn>i :i!> lin .it the uiwei, hut tlie hour of trystc pasaoil, 
and Mary rniue not. T( u<is » iii(ioiil<>si suiiiiner^ ini'ht, uiid the uir was aultiy aiitl 
oppressve. For bnig; hours did 1 ait w.itthiiig lot tlie Miiiiid ut her ioutateps, lu the 
path that wound .iloiiir tiie hillaide, and start iit every iiistliiig ol tlie liMvesmade by 
tlie tov, as he stole tiiioiigh the bushes tow,nils Ins earth m the hii'/e lom',-—hut 
Mary fame not, and the night p,isseii in sulitiide and 8.idiiess. I lirigeix’d till dti}- 
dawn ; and the sung of tlie tiiids, t)i.it eaiiie fnith to r.triil tlieiistweet luatius lu the 
Buu.ruie, tvarned me th.it my hojics weie vain, and I eunglit my pillow with worn 
spirits and an anxious liusoni. 

My di'eams were wildhnd drfary, and I tvokc only to eiuwiutor the fierre up- 
brsidiiigs of oHended tonseience. A loiely, friendless, iniioieiit, and dclenieless 
ereatun> had trusted heiself to my lioiioiir aiiil |uoteetion, and j had’plunged her in 
irretrievable ruin. What iieisl was tiieie to add new and more iiitoleniblc anguish 
to the griefs of oil'* alicndy di Adate and o]i|iressi'd r Wliy selert as a vittiui, the 
most iiuioeeut, the must loufiding, the fnost unhappy of her sex? lii vam did 1 
attempt to ‘‘lull tlie still small lone,” hy pleading that 1 too had fallen unwarily 
into the snare. I'he ]iitf,tll was not dug in my path—I ICid sought it—1 had voluu> 
tarily loiirted the temptation under wtil'ih I fell. lldA 1 not sworn, aiul called on 
the Deity to i^ness iiiy triitli, to love hei iuii vvitli a brother's love, and to guard her 
honour stainless and imiiiiiruljiie ? Site had trusted me. To lior iiiiiorent and un- 
siispeetiiig heart, m} jiroiuises lind heeu as those of gosjicl truth. She had clung to 
them with woman's faitli. Ju them she had emhurkisi all that belonged to her in 
this world—her iniioceiue ;—ahd she lind been betinyed. What was it now to say, 
that 1 had overrateil my strength, or to deplore the fatal eonsequenees of my un« 
governeil passions ? Are not tlie ruiiseqitetiees of hin guilt lamented even by the 
most M'lfisii anil hardened siunerv w hen the enjoyments it aiiord«d him are past ? But 
wli.it ronlil avail regret,liow-ever bitter? Tiie victim had fallen—the altar had been 
deserrated by tlie saci idee, and the imniolatioii of iiiuoeence had been completed. 
^ Vile seducer <’uiiprincipled betr.iy^r of confiding love! Like Cain sbalt thou be 
branded among men, and go diyrvii into the grave with the guilt of peijury ou thy 
■ouL" 9^ 

, V* VANitr.r,. 

Oome, now. Master Cyril, you lib^l yourself too far, man; unless, in. 
deed, this is a chivalrous prologue to jJlaying the part of villain.—‘(Asad#.) 

" Never till now had I felt the bitterness of an upbraiding conscience, and it 
goaded me to 4h^ quick. There ^ ezttemity of hudily suffering I would not 
Jiavc preferred to the mental agonies 1 then endured. I strove to escape from my 
own. reflections, but could no^j—like the wrotcli,,who feels in hisqaiveting flesh the 
flames by which he is surrounded, and attempts escape in vain, for he is Chained to 
the stake. « 

« And Mary, too,—^where was she? Might she not have been driven tO soma act 
of despair, and might mot even the gnilt of amn^ he add^ to my already dark 
oatalogne of crimes 1 Was I not once more to pee and coufl^ hey, to join my tears 
witfafhSrs, to tell her how much her very weaknqss had mdimred her to my hsKrt ? 
][AitsucAK— fa make arrangmetUaftryowe moiriagetno douhh Mn CyrU ^ 
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X was indeed ftiU of aositety on her aeepnnt, Irat I feared to venturr to the cottagr, 
tor I knew my vi^ tlM^ were watched* and gnilt U ever full of many fran. 

My steps were dlreotsd, dierefore* to a pad of the park, ft'oyx whidi it was 
OTerlooked t and there did I sit tor hours gasiu; on its thatched roof, and the littlo 
gardm that lay between it and the road, neglected and full of weeda The suu bad 
gone dewnem I i^uitted my station. No living being had approached the ^oiue, 
no smoke rose from its chimney top—it sremed tenantlcse and deserted. 

" Sick of soul, did 1 return to Thornhill« 1 shrank from society—Ahe caresses even 
of little Lucy were become liateCdl and distressing. 1 pushed hei rudely from me; 
and, wiiile the tears started up into her large and blue ryes at myimkindiies^ 1 retired 
to solitude and suitoring, in my own apartment. . 

Niglit came, and the store again saw me at my watch-tower oil tlie hill-top. 
They rose and disappeared ; but Mary’s footstep hud not gladdened my oar, nor her 
toll and slender form delighted my eje. Heavily did the sun appeal that mum to 
raise his disk above the dark curtain ot the clouds; and less thnii usually jocund, 
methought, was the jubilee of living nature in hie return. I did not return home, 
but roamed onward through the tvpuds; and, seleiting the path that led to whera 
the shadow of the dark green pines was drapest and Irast pervious, I cast myself on 
the ground, and listened to the melancholy sound of tlie watorfail that ascended from 
the glen. 

« It was noon ere I reached Thornhill; a letter had come tor me hy the jiost, and 
I knew it was fiom Mary. I thiust it hastily into iny bosom, rtihb(>d up stall's to 
my apartment, aud having secured my chamlier-tloui from tlie possibility of lutriisiou, 

I opened it with a trembling heart. It was indeed from Mary, and gave inelaiu holy 
evidence that her spirit, whieh till now had borne up against soirow and misfurlune, 
was at length brokeia It lamtaiiied no reproaches; she upbi aided me not with luy 
broken faith. She had fooiislily, she said,—uliuobt wickedly lovid, where love was 
hopeless ; and a dreadful punishment hud followed her uireiiee. She 8tU«4 that all 
thought of happiness had fled tor ever, and she now knew herself to he ativntiire 
alike alienated from Gud, and despised by man. She told me, too, that her father 
now treated her with more harshness and cruelty than evei; that he even thi'eateiied 
her life, if she refused to pay the priee of his safely by uiaiTyiiig Picne; and wfiat 
could she do?—her heart was broken, niid slfb knew not. She concluded by wishing 
me farewell tor ever. We could never meet again. She hud his'ii guilty, but her 
nature would not siifTci' lier to jioisist in guilt. Her love woiihl re.ise only in the 
grave: it was mine nuahenab^, indefeasibly mine; yet she desiiisl me to foiget her. 
She was but a guilty, miserable, aud wuithlcss thing, imworlhy of a thought; a weed 
tossed upon tlie waters, bound by iio tie, and (tcsliiied to be the spoto of wind aud 
WHvea [Jonathan aside—Poor ffirl ! *Ae jndtirs hertrlf too M'verelff. Master 
Cyril will beoff lo tell her so, and make all right as fa*l n’t gossiltle. 1 begin to 
have a better opinion qf Master Cyril. With such fine sentiment there must be 
some trtdh.] ^ 

The letter was written with trcAbling fingers, hiui blotted with tears. Shall I 
attempt to describedhe eflect it pi-oduced on me ? No. Tlie feelings of sufieriug that 
letter cost me shall steil rest undisturbed in tfieir sepulchre; nor shatl the grave be 
called on unnecessarily to open its ponderous aud muible jaws, and cast them up 
again. 

Notwithstanding the expressed detcrminatioii of Mary to sec me no more, I felt it 
was necessary to my peace that at least another interview sfaoiild take place. 1 wrote 
her a letter of comfort; I accused myseif as the lAle cause of her misfortune; 1 as¬ 
sured her of my ondiminished, my unchangeable gttachinent; 1 eiitiented her to quit 
her father's roof, and accept an asylum from me; and 1 made a solemn vow never to 
intrude myself unbidden on her pi'csenee. Lastly, I conjured her by tlie love she boro 
nufy to see me once more, to grant me alf least the melancholy coiisoUtioii of bidding 
her on eternal farewell. 

I despatched this letter by a sure channel, and with trembling anxiety awaited the 
answer. A day, and yet another day passed, auil«it came not. 1 Amid bear tfap tor¬ 
ture of suspense no longer, utid determined at all events to seek un interview. Pru¬ 
dence had Mtherto withheld me from vltiting the cotti^ of her father: but my mind 
was now In too lugh a state of eadtemeut to think of prudence. 

« Thw% therefore, I resolved to seek her. And 1 did so. My heart heat almost 
audibly as 1 approached the cottage. I Utoed the latch, and listened tor a moment to 
catch, if possible, some signal that the house was still tenanted by her so dear to me. 
Kp si w««vd but the monotonous ticking «f a clock broke tbs silmce of Mie dwelling. 
X aaruHied dovl^ and on tiptoe, anifdlifoafh ahalf-opaiiid door 1 bellied Ai^with 
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her head bent forward to the table, and her face corered wlUi her hasdi. A backet 
with her work lay beaide her, but it waceridently nntoudied. I caw before me the 
creature whom 1 had ruined <and be^ycdi feny heart wac moved with comething of 
awe and /ear, and I almost dreaded to aj^roach. For a moment or two 1 Mood ir« 
resolute, and then I called her by her name. Quick as lightning she started tip, and 
gariiigi on me with a look of wildnera, exclaimed,' Oh 1 why hare yon come P God 
help me! my miaery needed luit this.’ 

** ‘ Yes, God will help you, dearest Mary,’ said I; < let not your heart be cast 
down ; aecept shelter and protection from one who tvould peril body, nay soul, in 
your f^fenre.’ [Juxai iiak — But wmld not do /ter the only juttioe in ymtr power 
—JF'ie ! man, ] &iie sank bark into her chair as I spoke, and I advanced and knelt 
before her. ‘ 'Pardon, pardon the wretch who has betrayed you—mine was the guilt, 
not yours. Spare your self-reproarliei, areuse him who is alone guilty, and who now 
sues for tliat panlon from you wlucli his own conscience enn never grant.* ” 

M.iry’s only reply was n loud stiriek ; quick and heavy stqis were on the floor, 
and, turning round, 1 beheld Isaac Brookes and Pierce the gamekeeper. I uas in¬ 
stantly on my l(‘et, and turned to front the iutiiiders. 'The face of Pierce was 
bla< k ab Krrbus, and was marked, i thought, by an iilinnst diabolical malignity. He 
had lowered tlie butt of the gun winch he rained to the ground; and he stood, with 
his arm resting on tlie inu//le, regarding me with a settled seowl. The face of Brookes, 
though of a different char.ieter, n as equulJy mai ked by evil passion. Its first expres¬ 
sion seemed to be one of uniiiitigled itii y; but that soon passed away, and his roun- 
tenanre assumed, us lie appruar bed me, a look of sardonic, or mtlier of malignant 
8ua> ity, more unpleasant tluin niigovermsl passion, because moro difficult to deal 
with. 

” * Your servant, yoimg S)]iiire,' said he, slightly louihing ins hat; < I thank you 
for your kindness to my daughter, and tiie care you seem to be taking of her; but 
when yuiir liononr thinks of tisiting her again, you had lietter let me know before 
yon come; beraiitte if yon flo not,’ and his assumed imldiiess of expi ession was changed 
into a look of rleadly (icterminatioii, ‘ it may hap that etil may tome of it,’ glaniiug 
a look at tlic same time on Picire's gun. 

“ ‘ 1 tamp, 1 assiire }ou,’ ausweied K feeling all the aw'kwardness of my bituntion, 
bill iiinkiiig an efibit to rouceaP it, ‘ rsolemiiiy assure }uu, with no evil intentions 
towards either }our daugtiter or yourself. My sisterb aic deeply interested for her, 
and 1 .— i’ 

< Tliaiik them and you too,' interrupted Brookes^ * you are very kind and con¬ 
descending, and I am gratefiil, .as in duty bound. In vetuii), take one word of advice 
fioin me, and*'tliat is, neither to write to my daughter,'—and he produced at the 
same time my letter lioiu hia pocket,—* uur to visit lier for the future, if you W'ould 
live to iniicrit your fiithei’s estate. So, good nioriniig to yon, Sir—lOome, Mary, 
w'hy don’t yon wish the gentleman farewell that’s been 6o kind to you P—Good morn¬ 
ing to }ou, Sir; and I rerommciid yon to think on my advice.’ 

“ 1 left the cottage immediately; and, ns 1 pntsed the dooi, .a peal of hellish laughter 
from witliin sounded in uiy ear.” • 

Y ANKRK. » 

Your ears, Mr. Cyril! Don't you iite, man, that you deserved to have 
them cropped ? Was the English father, your father’s poor neighbour 
or tenant, to fall on his knees, and respectfully thank you, the Squire’s 
son, for the honour you had ifbne him ? Why, you sneaking, sentimental, 
chivalry.fellow,—here, in Ntw England, the lads, ay, the very girls, 
would have ta#rod and featliered you I 'J'his is your high strain ; 3 'our 
refinra morality in liritain, is it ? *^Sueh were niy first lessons in mo¬ 
rality,” you say.— Morality, Squire } Why, this is a morality would be 
kicked out of qvery doUar-making household in the States—hooted out 
of the New "World, hack to ^he high-minded aristocracy of Europe.— 
“ They were bitter and severe.” To whoi^, priiy > to your humiliated, 
ruined, scovnod victim ; or, if it ease your conscience, call her the partner 
of your folly. But I presume it will not. The scions of chivalry rather 
court the punishment of the eclat of bonnea fortunes.—("Reaiii Uifain.} 

“ BafRcd in all my hopes, I returned hqpig Ina statqof wcetdbf^depressim.'^Bymy 
improdonce I had aggravated Mary’s misfortunes, gnd exposed her to fgnominy and 
violence. Her it was evident, was aware of imv corrMponWbtV and was thOa 
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fornidM wHh a» inMaruatnnt of fterAil power to Iwod hie unhappy daughter to hia 
wUhea. 1 would hare periled everything to protect her horn the ferocity of her bru. 
tal pareob But what could I do ? [AuteaiCAi^What cotf/d you do ? Why could 
you not marry ? In all your distreu this simple idea never crosses your mind. Yours 
is not the kind of afibction men cherish in New England !] Every avenue of com- 
mnnication between us was closed. If 1 approached the cottagCy steps were 
watched; if'I wrote, my letter would probably be again intercept^ her father; 
and to incur detection in either cose, what was it but to dra^ down on Mary's head 
penecution yet more severe, and add new dangers and difficulties to the labyriuth of 
those in which she was already lost. Now, indeed, all the fearful consequences of my 
crime were opened tq my view. I beheld, in all its extent,tthr daik and ftiarful gulf 
into which, on the abeam of passion, we liad floiitcd. 1 saw Mary perishing in the 
waten, and yet was unable to rmue or assist her.—Burh were my first lessons in 
morality, and they were bitter and severe.'* 

Yanbaji^ 

Master Cyril, you do seem to have been in a sad taking, as we say vul. 
gai'ly. 1 have many excuses for you. You get a cruel bud moral educa¬ 
tion, you real gentlemen. Perhaps you are going to act like an honest 
man at last.-—(ifearf# om.) 

** Deep, not vehement; fixed, not loud; and experience tells me that such soiiow 
is more diffii uU to bear, than tliat wbidi comes suddenly, and like a toi icnt, upon the 
heart; which 

Flows like the Solway, but ebbs liko its tide; 

and which, sweeping down with the lapiditynnd desolation of a hurrhnne, like a 
hurricane also passes away. 1 felt no longer iclinf in the 8 uiitai 7 iitdulgence of sor- 
row, but once more sought society, and strove to extinct from it the uuly solace that 
remained for me—the potver io forget, 

** My sisters were engaged to pay a visit of sorneQuratinn lu a neighliouring family, 
and I agreed to arcumpany them. I was absent about a mouth, and dining that 
period received no intelligence of MaiT'. Alas ! had such intelligence never reailied 
me, 1 had been comparatively happy; lor f learned, on my return to Thornhill, she 
had become the wile of Picice. * 

And now did the hnnieane I have spoken of lage in ail its violence within me! f 
littered ciiiseii and exei'ratiuns on her lather, on I'leiie, on mysell, nay, even on Mary. 
Why, I exclaimed, in my almost iinpioiib fren/y, liail this horrid and at cursed deed 
been suffered by tlic great Ruler of tiic world t* Why had he not blasted with his 
lightning the perpetrators of a crime so black and •inpar.illrled ^ Weie those lips that 
I had kissed—that bosom which had tlirubbed against my umi,’ to be contaminated 
by the touch of a low and brutal barbarian ?" 

Yanukk, {hilterlg.') 

The Ofime-keepcr—thg low r.ascal! presume to make the young 
Squire’s mistress an honest woman,” ns the vulgar of your country 
say, before the young Squire was. tired of her! Oh, Master Cyril!—I 
give you up.—1 have no patience with your lino sentiments. 

« Then was almost madness in the thought, and yet it was a thought I was com. 
pdied to endure. To flee it was im]iosi>ible; it haunted me like my shadow. I saw' 
the look of conscious triumph on the face of, the vile minion, as he gazed with gloat¬ 
ing eyes upon his victim. I saw the convulsive shudder tliat came ovci her, ns she 
recoiled with loathing lirom his touch, locould nob go on. The piiture wafiMoo 
horrible to be volnntarily contemplated; and, 1o avoid it, I would liavo phu^cd into 
the crater of a volcano. But wlw^ was past could not be lecallcd; and submission to 
the. necessary course of events, is At man not optional but imperative.” 

. Yankf.e in extreme rage. 

'Danged fine, high-flown, sentimeptnl alangwhartgiiry this, Squire.— 
But fair words buhter no parsnips, as plain folk say in the Old Country. 
And what, pray, does it dll prove hut your^oss indelicacy, ns well as your 
hw^-hearted villany, in leaving the poor distracted creature you had 
.taught to love you so passionately, and whom you pretended to love, 
though it was your noble self, and your chivalry, and the dull old Squires, 
your ancestors, tlmtyou teally loved. Master Cyril,leave the friend, 
le giy , ruined, and stUli.4eroted girl in the power of cireurfistanoes you 
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had made lo terrible to her ? That's the plain way of putting the matter 
in New England, Sir— 07 , and in Old England too. I refer you to your 
countryman, Walter Scott, of to William Cubbett else; or, if these 
authorities don't please you, to the historians of Margaret Lyndsay, or 
of Lucy Lethwaite, the victim of another English squire of high degree; 
who was not, nevertheless, in quite so dangerous a way as yourself. 
Master Cyril. That knave must have had, all along, a shrewd guess that 
he was a treacherous, cruel villain ; and his remorse was deep and retri. 
butive at last. Now, ^ou lull yourself to sleep, in the belief that you are 
the very martyr of a vehement, virtuous sentimentalism; and all the 
young ladies weep for your misery. Good jeer, how pathetic ! — (Reads 
again.) 

So you must see poor Mary, oi*rSther Mrs. Gamekeeper, again, must 
you ? You must; such is the overpowering juecessity of your profound 
attachment, and your tenderly compassionate nature. You must say fare 
well to the heart-broken wife of Pierce—the lost creature on whom, by 
your eloquent aecoiint, liea\ eii had lavished all its choicest gifts to wontan, 
but who was, fur all this, not a wliit tlic fitter to he the wedded com¬ 
panion of the disinherited representative of a race of dull Squires- 
porcelain English Clays—who dole out plum-pudding and blankets to old 
women at Christmas, and make them pay double for their bread and 
beef all the year round; by which means, I guess, they get little of either. 
—(/fmdr.) 

« Having arranged my plana, Twrote a letter to Mary, in which I told her of my 
approachin" departure—that it was neeeasary to my liappinesa that I should leam 
whether there was anythinfi^ m which 1 could contiibnte to her coiuiort and tran¬ 
quillity; and, above all, that I ahuiild reieiy from her own lips, assurance of her 
forgiveness. I urf^ed with all the eloqdenre 1 loulil commund, that in the memory of 
having thus parted with her in kindness, I could alone hope for consolation when far 
distant, and conjured her, standing; on the verce, as we did, ot an eternal separation, 
not to deny this Inst—this p.irting request, to oue nhom alie had once loved, who 
still loved her. My letter likewisi> indicated the hour and place of meeting; on the 
following nijfht; anfflf she agreed to this arrangement, I desired she would give 
signal of her consent by appearing at the window with a white handkerchief in her 
hand. 

Before sunrise 1 was at my poat, but the execution of niy scheme was by no 
means easy. There were servants about the bouse, bv whom it would have been rain 
to be discovered. Of Mary I bad only caught a few wcasiunal glimpses as she hap> 
pened to approach the window, aud no opportunity occurred of attracting her observa¬ 
tion, At length, however, she came forth into the garden, singing, th a.voice weak 
but exquisitely sweet, a song whose mournful cadences seemed biiiathed from a weary 
and a bursting heart Every note of it sank deep into my soul. She bad approached 
nearly to the extremity of the garden, which opened by a small wicket into the wood ; 
when I advanced, crouching as much ag jKissible to avoid ail chances of detection, 
and throwing the letter in her path, retreated hastily to my place of concealment. I 
fhafM the suddenness of the surprise niiglit hare caused her to scream, hut it did not. 
When she saw the letter she leant fort upport against a tree, as if suddenty bereft of 
strength; but, soon recorerii^, she took it up, and^ saw her returning with tottering 
steps to the house. * 

A long interval followed, which was passed by me in a state of restles Mfdety. 
At length she appronchgd the window, her eyes evidently swollen with weeping, 
and the vhitc handkAchief was in hey l^d. She pivssed it to her bosom and re¬ 
tired. 1 too, satisfied with the suceess inmy miMion, returned to Thornhill, screen¬ 
ing myself as much as possible frost observation, by directing my stsps through the 
thickest and least frequented part of the wood. 

^ ** Daring the remainder of the day my mind was restless and uneasy. Qnr lnt«r* 
view would trf necessity be a melancholy one, and 1 almost regretted having sougIH 
It JMary, I thought, was too weak to support the agitatkm it must necessarily wMo- 
sloa i Mid the mtives which had inducod me alm^ to foroe U hjpod hei^ i foared 
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wm wrmg taxi aelSab.' But tlw db ww «Mt, and it was naeeaaary now to lUnd ib 
hazard { ai^ vrtiea xugbt dowd in I way oa my vay to tliA place of meetme. 

It wae a field diataut about a quarter fif a mile firom Pien^’e cottage, lu the mid» 
die of whieh Mood a group of chestnut trees, of uncommon size and luxuitance, and 
rrolb this oirenmatano^ it wae distinguished among the country people na ** The field 
iif the Pire Chestnuts.** It was a green and sunny spot; such a one as ^e passer-by 
might pause to gaze upon, before he plunged onto move into the daik shadows of the 
nicrouuding wood. Heie and theic a large tuft ot broom flittered like a masaot 
molten gold , but I need not dmnbe it, toi, attei all, it was nothing moie than a 
pietty held, such as one may meet almost nnywheie. Why I had select^ it as a place 
>f meeting I know not; but here it wae, beiteath the ehadow of the chestnut trees, 
that hliirf and 1 wei« once more to meet, and bid eoi h other aiPeternal fitrewdl. 

«When I reathed the appointed place, my wutch infoimed me that the fapfir of 
meetiug was not yet come; and, thiowing uiysell on tlie giouiid, I endearonred, both 
01 M>iry'B sake and my own, to acquire iogti^iulc and self lonimand sufliclent to on- 
iblfi me to pass cdlnily through the approaching trial. The spot where I lay was 
oo much sheltered for the wind to leacti it t but the swiftness with which the clouds 
ravelled in the sky, showed its influence to be powinful above. One moment a mass 
if opaque vapours veiled the moon, and the eaith fot a time was luvefW with the cur- 
ain ot d.irkaess. Anun, they had passed aw.iy, and the glorious jilauet ogam shoiio 
‘bull in hei brightness. 

« Such was the night: hut my obseivations ou tlie hnnumeat weie cut sliort, by 
lerieiving that inv iv.itih all end v indicated the hour of ineettiig to have come. 1 
itaited up, mil, taking .idsaiiuge of the glimpses of the moon, whenever m queenly 
iijalty she Cduie foith from liir « inopv of ilouds, g^ed aiiviuusly .iiouiid to watdi 
oi the ippiuaih ot M iry. At hngtii 1 sail a fein.ilg’^giiie at suluc distance, cmer- 
;mg tioiii the Mood. It uis slii—ii was int nine piiie and intiooenk—my still lieautU 
iil Mary. With the sw iftness of a greyhound loosed fViim his leash, 1 spi ung to meet 
ter. Ilia moment I was by hoi side—my nuns were ratendod to hei oiue luoie 
to my bosom, n hen the lefioi t of a gun u as hmid, and at the s tine instant I felt my. 
self wounded. A bullet b id jiassed tliioiigli uiy shuuidei—1 stuggeied backwaid u 
Few paces and fell. 

“The (iiciimstanre of being shot, afw.iys fuodiues a mnsideiable confusion in a 
man's ideas. I have no vi i\ dial leinembtaiicc of what passed around me, as I lay 
in the giQund. Hut a sliiieU, loud anil piciung as ever gave ixpiession to human 
mguish, yet sc'ems to tii^U in my eii, wlun I iivert to that moment.'* 

^ ANKi 1, {dnly ) 

Served you Master Cyril ! And so you wert^inged and doc¬ 

tored, and got an cnsig^ncy ; and dutifully leteived the paternal parting 
iryuDCtionb— your father aay ing, 

“ Fioiu any act of dislionoui the blood tlialiAows m your spins will pic^erve yon; 
uid to as Old arts of folly and imprudence, it is nuessary to taste the punishment that 
ollows them,” 

The* old gesitleman surely knew nothing of Mary Brookes. But I for. 
g^et, he was a <fsr.debcended Squire us well as yourself, and an armto. 
rmt as well.—(iJearfs.) 

** Of Mary Brookes f sasv—I heatd no more ; but 1 base since karneii that she 
lied soon after my departuic. When 1 letfiined to Thornhill seveml yeais after¬ 
wards, I imbed to sbM a tear on her grovi^ Hut there svas no stona t» marfcusti 
ate {—the sexton knew it not: Mary and hei^iave weie alike forgottiMk 

l|||kM|EffD Fakusr, {slamming Jke hook together, and pitching tl behind tht 
logs, while he lai^hs dermvelg and furiously,) m 

'^^Hjimia I ha! It's a tarnation pity. Master Cyril, tli<it you hi^ m 
founaihe proper spot to drop that pripoious tear updh.* That digtilwtidn 
of your'fipyeral years’ sensibility might have laid the girl's ph|r 
ghost. Oh, laanl man! how much Bin,*misery, and s^-delusion, liei 
agaipst the firistoeratio influences under whieh you, uid the like of you, 
in the Old Country, are hred t Are not you now. Master Cyril, “ as H 
soldier and a gentleman, jpeculiarly fitt#d" to ^dge and proaounes|^oi] 
the state of the higher laozsls in a demoprbtlc stat^ or ^en in yoat 
own country ? 
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^ Mr. Jonathan^ evefl^ you^ triUf jrtKir odd 'J'raiu^tlfat^ 

nbUons, Will tillow that, in my mm'nagej t}mujE(li I beau .so 
fuuliali tut even to think of it, vrhioii J never noii^d have h^en. uttei^ 
ruin and naitdnesB. 

. , yAWKFC, (drUj/.) 

tl^y, they all canm, "jnan->-ruin, and mufanesa, and too:—but 

not to yoj», Rloater C’yrB. 

dvVHiTi, amkwardf^,) ' 

I had not, as ybii know, onr penny unless old Hpretdi bad come down. 

1 offered to take rare of the fi;\H ; hut tlte dej^rodaCion of «ueh' an alliance 
—►my fiunily—our ancient race; besides, 1 never deceived her—I made 
no promise <>f marriage, I—-. * 

VAMvKe, (riidvty .) 

Hold your tniigue^ninii, witityour m»t-dec<‘iung, audyenr not-a-pmmy: 
how many «.trup|iing tVot and inches are ib^ce of you? Has your birth 
deprived }'ou of tiie use of your kand<x!u>(l lintb^ ? Are yon all ebixdry, 
fribble, and iiiio sentiment^ You could bundle a.1(nm|i9t very well, 1 
gliest, if )<»u liked. Warj' Brookes, by joiir a<^nnt»a<inl the virtue of 
induHtry, till joii broke herUc.-irt. ('trtild it not have sWuck your uris 
toenftH* pate—if you had had a spark Of lladi(*nl heart about you, it would 
<—ttp }ia\e mnrid^ off right slick with ^oUr wife to our Baekwoods, if 
tlieri was notliiiig liettar for'itf—Ay. man, yo** tified make no faces abou| 
if; mal'ehed off w ith Mary nml^r > uur4h‘;n, and the kriig rifle slung over 
your'shoulder,'to the lle]mhlican time of Ynnhee Daodh ^ —Ha*! ho I ho ! 
Panluii my rudeues«., Squire; b»it how IH»e a '.tuck^pig you do stare; 
dismayed at the lawnash andneijy wlKtii Mipposm^^t.. p»»sMhle jthat one 
of yoftr rank couJId act Ihc Atruight>forward partol audtnrK^ man. ji!\cuse 
me fbr helie\i'ag, that with A once*\«armiy.du\od, and still mucluloAbcl 
fdlow-creatuiT's ha]>j)iaess' entrusted to you, i/ntt durst/iOthaVbspoi-ted 
■with a trust so ^ervnl.'* SerhHisIy, Squire, had niairying the girl you 
pretended to love subfib^ted your bonoAr tn^hO|rK4rurf/ty and American 
hubiludes so ]>athMicali} depicted l>y your cousin, Mrs. 'Ih'ollupe, I could 
not have been so unreasonable as tuCApect it.' O0ncoivet»^tdip’'of a ttud 
pid Sipiire-stocki on which Martinet pr Den^y may bevel Jioen for ipine 
goueiuntinns enjraftctl, spitting oub )ttid eating btunn^y and corn-soup, 
with voudeu spooi^ainong up8t^i''uud w’ood.chuppcrtai p tkousaud 

miles to the Webtem? of AVarrpn’s Blaukin||^i lia ( bai h^ k—aqdaj^tkat 
a gentlmnnn nnght behavc,like a Jonathan f please kbusedfin ^liu'tnaisu 
riage, and'act Jike a man of spirit, not divested of a)l Itpmanity,'and of 
an eidightened moral feeli^. Cmne^mwjf l^(]^airc, don’t sulk. If J hav^ 
k«»14ia»le!ld»}'Qitr anstqcratie moi'u^ UtondlgNtnoh, rem»m|t|rrybin;ix^ 
d^jMheit an& bbuntfpiroqieh haveitHkon^sy^^sfk^ nation to t'dkk, 
Uur'mottS'WitlhtaS the while, a beanirliki^a weavet’sin''lkeir onim'iimh'' 
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pla6e for th0 ; wnr, jie al>«adoaii plafie/UeiSMfle lie fnda it hp* 
poflMfcle te daliftfie ^^bver did »b)t |M» 'ooatniid^otary a oha. 
nMBterWT im aic 4tt|N)r otte \iiiui| the idol of 

popajlal* adoration; <ti ttBother^ tlio mavk tot wMxi to'polot 'bia slow un-*. 
inovingf finger at In both instanoos, tlio adoratum and the apom wero 
the Tesulta of hv merits and his faults. In 1899, h<^ left Iceland with, 
tbouaande to bid him fturewell ; in idSS, %b itl^iontes t^cc yioewiyal 
throne, and there is none so poor as to do him lasvoreiice.** ' 

From the moment that the Marquis of Aiigl^y threatened the 
Catholics with the eword, he became too remarkabl&SA persobago for 
\me momeht to escape the vigilanee of the Jfribh. Upon Assuming tho 
Vicegerpnoy of the country, instead of appeasing amougs^tlietn, ae they 
expected, in his favourite hussar uniiordi, be entered the mctrojHilis iu 
the modest garh of a private gentleman^ and thus turitly ubanduned his 
denunciation of strife. Xbq drrumstance a as a simple one; but it won 
for him the respect of the peofile he aa« to rule over. His government 
was then reversed ; be(*auae the jmci^le received, frOm an avoi|)hd foe, 
some of that justice whicli a partisun never could dispense. At last, 
the opponent of religious freedom becamn its advocate f and tliose who 
sought fbr liberty of couscienre almost deified the eaalted convert. 
Ills path Has covered with hloHsmgs ; hie looks wete watched with fbnd« 
ness; aud his voice, if he had ciioscii to raise it upon the day wheii hn 
was stripped of his LoriULiehtenancy, could have cofamanded n najdmi* 
Instead of a British Peer, Angicsey might, at that'time, have been Chief 
C'onsul of Ireland. He left Ireland, the nui&t pVpolar Loiffl-tiieuteithiit 
that had ever presided over her destinies. 

In 1K80, Lord Anglesey was again §ppointed to the Viceroyalty of 
Ireland; he came the representative, not of a Tory, i^or a BoroUgh. 
mongering Ministry, hut of a Wliig, and liberal Administration. Al¬ 
though it was well known that he was oppoecd to the national question 
of llepeal, yet his appointment was Imiled witli umnixg|l pleasure. He 
arrived in Huiilin an d r - liis procession to the castle was like tho 
funereal fallowing of a deceased friend. Those who came to see him, 
came net te greet, hut to weep for his dejmrted rharaqfer; for hetwe^b 
the time of his being nomqfl as Lord-^ieutenpnt, and his l^)peavaDCe in, 
that en^city, he had made two-* appoifttments which demonstrated his 
ignorance of^or his contempt fos, popular opinioj|^ *<His Ijordsb^i 
began his administration (the words of the histotlan ip desoriblng the 
semorseless Wentworth, are, in this particular, moat spplieahle to Lord 
^iwleAey,) in a manner that was ungracious, and c*uld f>e hardly 
et^ted from a«man of hit wisdonaand eaperiqiice, who. knew the 
epasequenop of the first Mops that q gpvernor lakes, and the imprq|« 
Jl^n a «whtdh they leave in the tmnds ^ the people*’* Inird AnglMe^ 
«8 his Attorwey-Geneiad, a man wh^jw only knoifti to the Ir||i^ 
hw^Rift^oHSed of Cacholia liS|na)^B|tion, and a Tory so ihame- 

ao heaitlOiM,* that, in h4i detehuHHjpf Kberalism, fan 
voum to i»fhveiit a tribute ef respeci frmlnnFlrjalj^ff 
to the Btuatrique Jahi|^ Kuipot Curran ( This ^ 

his Lordship's arapt of judgment i his waM of foalhi^<|pP^pp^iirtt«tdd 
hli exaltation, to the HUbpat 

jrai emly Oelebrated inBadG&ngiit the 


,pr8i emly Oelebrated inBadGwngiit by aewqlpqiqtmn^ fq^ the dkaraqi^e 
O’CemeSkr^bf^ IMqpd, the aopport^^ytsld^ admirer, of theflU 
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lant Marquis liimself! The people forg«>t that tiie Mioquie had been a 
Tuiy,«->t)iat hie Tory predil^tions rslung to him; anl, though WhiggiffB 
might be on hie lip», Toryism was still in his heart. He promoi^ hia 
private friends ; but he lost the good opinion of the public. The Irish 
heard that one of the fortunate gentlemen rould sing a good song, and 
the other tell a pleasant story; and, while they funded that the law woe 
entrusted to a Velluti, and jiistire ronfided to a Jack-pudding, they 
believed their opinions were puiqiosely disregarded, and their long- 
cherished feelings tieated with contempt. 

Jt would be a**weary and a disgusting task to one, who was amongst 
the most fervent of the admirers of the Marquis of Anglesey, to go 
through the details of his administration. It was nominally a Whig 
Government ; but it was carried’on by Tories, and disgraced by the worst 
acts that Tories could be guilty of. M'ntten promises were shetnefully 
violated, and as publicly broken as they were notoriously made ; prosecu. 
tions were instituted, grounded upcm the depositions of English and 
Irish infonners; juries were packed for convictions ; the prens was 
shackled; the common working printers sent to jail; the most active 
reformers were incarcerated for raising their voices against the unholy 
exactions of tithes ; and the last distinguished act was pri»secnting the 
proprietor of the J\lof newspaper fur publishing a letter of Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell's, which, it was alleged, "brought the Coercion Bill (the hill whicli 
the people name the house-breaking-arid-dragooning bill) into cun. 
tempt *” Bucb was the concluding act of the administration of the once 
"popular," “liberal," “ high-iniudcd,” “ chivalrous,".and “freedom- 
loving" Anglesey! The curse of tergiversation was upon hiniy and he 
has felt its baleful effects. “ Nil aquble liomini fuit ilii." Can it then 


he n matter of surpnso that he should, in the course of a few years, 
have experienced the popularity of a Boluigbroke, and endured the con¬ 
tempt showered iqion a deposed Richard ? * 

'fhe soldier isgiow succeeded by a civilian. A second time the Marquis 
of Wellesley returns to administer the affairs of Ireland. It is to be 
hoped that, when he Again resigns, it will bo witli a more settled cha¬ 
racter for firmness and decision than w'hen he before ruled oier the 
country. At n former period, the Marquis ef Wellesley was controlled 
by the time-serving administration of Lord Liverpool. If he again stoop 
to the Orango factikin who insulted him, when he, in tlie v«in endeavour 
of conciliating them, partook pf their festivities, he will be for ever lost 
in infamy. Has he the means to contend with them ? Is the reign of 
spies, of eaves-drop]>erH, of underling betrayers at an end ? If not, better 
for himself, and far better for Irdland, he had never again assumed the 
reins of government. He knowsethem, their power, and their hatred 


of tlie very names df justice nmf liberality; and, if he is not able to put 
them down, they will nn^e vice of kings, a entpurse of 

the empire and the 


HYMN, No. V.* 


THB .sjirftBoa ijgJ^ 0(»37>r.AW xavum.” , 

Wnowa not the labeo«(||^^dor by whmn ye livol 
Wrong not your hofitble jfbllow*wosnMi, ye proud I 
For^God will not the poor iri%tn*s smogiT f^g^. 
But hoar hisploa, and Bavo hie aUoiro^ 


luiirvns. 


* 



Ill 


ConuLmo S’gmn* 

KUI niA the flowei* that feeds tiie useful bee. 

For more than beauteous i^tbat |weet flowers blush : 

*Tit toil’t rewtrd that sweetens industry, 

As love inspires with tong th* enraptured thru^. 

To fallen humsnity, our Father said, * 

That food and bliss should not be found unsdught; 

That man should labour for his daily bread; 

But not that man should toil and sweat for nought! 

Not that the beat should live a living death, • 

To give the worst a beastly sense of life ; 

And waste in servitude their fleeting breath. 

That bloated drones might l^ribe their hell-hound, strife! 

Oh, be not like the vapdurs, splendour.roird. 

That, ^mng from e8rth*s green breast, usnrp the sky. 

Then spread around contagion black and cold. 

Till all who mourn the dead prepare to die! 

No! imitate the bounteous clouds, that rise 

Freighted with bliss, from river, vale, and plain ; 

The thankful clouds, that beautify the skies. 

Then fill the lap of earth u ith fruit and grain. 

Yes ! emulate the mountain and the flood 

That trade in blesgiugs with the mighty deep; 

Till, sooth'd to peace, and satisfied with good, 

Man's heart be happy as a child asleep ! 

But blow to good, when Mfschief calls, ye haste. 

And turn to bane God's best gifts, mind and time! 

In irojse than sloth your baleful days ye waste, 

Afiifloers of poverty and crime! 

Dues iMw.made robbery want a base defence ? 

O'ef fraud and force a brother’s cloak ye throw : 

Does hors'd Corruption ride o'er Innocence ^ 

Ye gild the blood>^tain'd hoof that lays her low. 

And reignest Thou, O God! while gods like these 
Reverse thy laws, and mock thy slumbering ire. 

Till the plagued state becomes one vast disease, 

Whose horrid ulcers vomit blood and fire 


* The worst symptom of the malady now pftying on the vitslt of the body politic, 
is the ops&y with which our flrst>class mefphants and manuftctoicn, siid, 1 mrp 
add, the middle clanes generally, regard the insane power which is strauung ths fatal 
cord that binds us to cwnpetltion with our best ^ends; converting custmners Into 
rivals, 'niose imitators a^ uphtddlrs of 4tn arlsufi^y, that is sucking their Uood 
liko leeches, will^not see, ontll it he too late, thatja|||gtrike8 and unions which they 
deprecate^ are but the beginning of a reaistanco tlntwkWn Laws, which is too fto- 
bahly destined to loing down the roof of tbessodar edifice on4h« beads of alL For 
are not ihemnltittide rapitUy karning the value of oigaoHatiew ? ^nd, dahaied and 
degraded as toeyare, who swl assnre ia% and what right hav^dllw eopresseni to 
expect, that they w^ Uni evShtually apply their strategy—the iiM|m eawy acquired, 
dWihe least inttileetaal of all knowledge-Jto than aqn|isJ«tiHiafBon.pltaaiiif 
purposes ? In tiie* meantime, the tiHMver-loet mi fettsgwle IN^ilKt, by mfViting to 
untax knowledge, are withholding flrnm the peapla tha meant by which they 
might kimw how to use wiMtiy tim traineiiidoiv fwira^ wrltUh they could not now avoid 
IDWimhig tf they would. * 
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Lord! bid our palaocd Mrornu their vilenent ktiov; 
Bleach t|iem with (aniinil till they earn their bread! 

And, taiifi^ht by pain to feel a brother’a aro, 

Mar\ el that honest labour toils unfed! 

T^ipy never folt how vain it is to seek 
From br&ad.tax'd trade its interdicted f^ain ; 

How hard to toil, from dreary week to week. 

And ever labouring, labour still in vain. 

They never heard their children’s grim despair 
Cry, “ Give us work, ere want and death prevail !*' 

Then seek in crime, or ineffectual prayer, 

A refuge from the Wentf-tax crowded jail. 

They never saw the matron’s breaking-heart 
Break slowly o’er her son's desponding sigh ; 

Nor watch’d her hopeless mute, when glad to part 
From all lie loved and left beneath the sky. 

They heed not, though the widow wrings her hands 
Above her wo-worn husband’s nameless grave, 

When her last boy departs fur distant lands, 
llnther than Ih c or die n hread~tax’d slave. 

But, Lord, Thou hcarest, when the sufferer cries! 

Thou murkest, when the honest heart is rent! 

Thou heedest, when the broken-hearted dies ! 

And Thou wilt jiardon, when thy foes repent. 

Then let them knee],-~s}h, nut to ns, but The»i 
For judgment, Lord, to Thco alone belongs 

But we are petrified with misery. 

And turn’d to marble by a life of wrongs. 


TAIT’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK.- 

RELUOAS, 

The Seat of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 

Art thou a dreamer of the noontide hour. 

Who shapest out structures mutable and proud. 

As the wind fashions frpm tlie shifting cloud f 
Is not thi» scene oboverthy fancy’s power ? 

Calm beauty here hath built her^f a bower; 

The traveller who spill not ISn^ here 
Lacks all the higher sympathies; the tear 
Of sensibilSty is not his dewer 
Oh, sweet lU^gas f—dieauti^l thou art—> ^ 

^Vhat though thou beest os a deserU^^nest, 

Thy imago haunts shell ever liaunt my breast, 
Bven to the tender gushing of the heart. 

Bije ,Qiy dear imege from my soul depart, , 

^ mine the piece ef evei^aetihg rest J 



igfmt'TW/MKtx persu* Baabicasea.-^A considerable sensation bas recently 
ra^en'^plbBOe amoa{|p the FreiKli p^iUciatu, or rather among the poiiti- 
eiuas of PARfs^ wiiere everpthing is sinsation. Creatiires of impulse, 
the French are the most rash and sanguine of mankind; and even those 
who regarded the enthronation of Louis Philippe as a temporary step, a 
inensui e of expedience to arrest the progress of a torrent whose fin&re* 
seen outbreak threatened ruin to the institutions of the cseuntry, no 
sooner beheld him on the throne, than they began to predict miracles 
fiom the idol of pLc«ter-of>Paris they had been compelled to substitute 
fur their antiquated idol of brass. The new pagod wSs |t least so far 
good, that it could be broken to pieces d discrt^tion. The CHoym de$ 
th'na mondet might be transported to his second hemispliere by tbo will 
of his masters, the people, who had selestqd him (faute de mieuA) as 
their master. They have long begun to think dideiently, imd to con. 
ueive that the offsets of the old tree of Bourbon legitimacy are made of 
no better wood than the parent trunk. They are apprehensive that 
Decazcs, the besotted enemy of free trade, is about to enter tbc Ministry; 
while their Citizen King, growing ashamed of his bali>itouse foitification 
of the Tuileries, (a bhallow ditch, surmounted by a hedge of loses and 
lavendcr-hubhes,) in beginning to intrench himself in right earnest, 
against their \ ncillationa of opinion. Fortresses are erecting round the 
capital, and tiie ( )iunil»er openly iiiveighb agaiiint an attempt to 
hantilh'r le peuplr” The letter of ('lermout Tunnerre is quoted; and 
the only means (an unfailing engine iii the hands of the present Ministry) 
of closing the mouths of th^lamorous is, by putting furuard the forti. 
iirution of the lines of Pari^pil the plan of Napoleon. That the repub¬ 
lican party, or parties, f(»r there are two, and potent ones, in France, 
should he gagged by pretences stirh* as tlfCse! That the advocates of 
national freedom should yield up their understandings at the mere echo 
of a name, whose reality was pain ami grief to them,~the name of the 
mobt despotic monarch ^at ever sat upon a throne,—a monarch of spies, 
gendarmes, and the Censure ! * 

'I’hat, at a moment when the just boundaries of society were overthrown, 
and the wolves preying on the sheepfold, a more rigorous enforcement of 
the cutibuldr laws might be indispensable, we readily admit. We know 
that, during the reconstructiem of a pulffic edifice, the idle and mis. 
chievous must he excluded by a temporary fence. But the temple Is now 
complete; no ftffther need for scaffolding or pale. Time has been 
afforded for the relaxation of the universal panic; for the renewal of com¬ 
mercial activity; for the operation of the new principles of the new men 
employed to concoct the new constitution; and if temporary or pre- 
cautionary measures are still required, tfiose men and those principles 
are good for nothing. France will not Ita blinded by the' schemes of a 
doaen charlatans, whether effervescents or doctrinaires.* A stupendous 
class of thinkers bas been originf ted throughout the provinces of the 
kingdom, by the system of public instruction founded on the ruins iff 
the first revolution; of thinkers whose discontents are of ^a very differ^ 
ant nature end influence from those of fegry journalists* and petulant 
boys from the military *eollege8. But time m^ are just now ti^epi The 
very press is pausing; The ridicule incurred by the mis^ee^n of the 
Bt.-6Unonian tenets has rendered the wiser and truer Mtriots cautious 
in the exprestion of opinions too readily confounded with the doctrines 
of a few intemperate mystics. Thq demagog of Gfumier Pag^, and 
Caret, editor of the National, is upsupporti^i and lamented as premature, 
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except, indeed,^by the excited population of Lyons. But it is this Vfery 
tranquillity, this precaution, this sternness of public disupprovid, which 
has quartered tli« napenrs pmipiA's of the King of the French on the 
heights of Afontmartre, and transferred a few thousand propitiatory 
francs from the strong-box of Neuilly into the pockets of the orphans of 
La Jnmbe de bois. The mode of Ur. Bowring’s reception in the great 
commercial cities has imparted, meanwhile, a valuable lessup to the 
Ministry. The facilities afforded to an international treaty between two 
commercial monarchies by this solitary instance of the co-operation of 
the repuldicancparty, is a thing to make Fraidtlin smile in his gv'tve, and 
Louis Philippe trendde on his throne. Beruiiger might make the just 
poetical ; hut we will not extinguish it in prose. 

I'liJi Advent op MiNisTEHMit Pkiifectiok. —By a Treasury Minute, 
bearing date IGtli August, 18.1^}, their Lordships (pricked, it may be, by' 
some strange misgivings,) promulgate the following extraordinary truth:— 
« It is iraport'jnt that all offices under the ('ruwn should Ito filled by 
])ersons competent to perforin the duties of their situations.” Not 
satisfied with this gratuitous assertion, these bapientipotent peusoniiges 
actually go on to say that strict regulations hliould be estaidi^iod for 
the purpose of securing that object, as far as may be practicable." Surely 
the Whigs are nut meditating a retreat. lias iny Lord Althorp any 
compunctious visitings on the score of his genius as a financier, or Mr. 
Secr»=!tary Stanley of his gentleness and urbanity, or Viscount Palmerston 
of his protocoliziug ? In the name of wond^ what construction can 
be put upon this notable minute ? Ti^Hie^||wseth all things, therefore 
await we the impending wonder. 

The 'W^'isooM op the Factouv of us deem ourselves 

wise in oiir own generations, 'and sq^f^oujiCl^s, do the factory masters. 
Nevertheless, these respectable persoiSsto wliom we are indeed groat 
friends, and who are doubth'ss huge friends of ours in I’cturn, must 
allow us to state in gentle phrase, that, upon the face of this wide world 
we scarce know greater ninnies. Everybody has lieard of the uproar these 
factory masters are making about the Time Bill. Some of the most rotund 
sndformerly comfortable lookiiigofthe corpsareevonwaxingsallow, through 
sheer vexation. But the query occurs, what rational means have the said 
sound.headed individuals employed to av9rt what seemed an evil, and to 
make something of what they cull their case They complain gi'ie- 
vously of Sadler, and talk of his chicaneries; hut is it possible the Leeds 
linen-draper can, by dint of sheermanagement, have defied and beat off the 
whole column of factory masters ? Humiliating, in this case, is the confes- 
siun; for downright gulls thej( must be—gulls centuried into stupidity-— 
simple jsck-a.86e6. Truly, jackass is the word ; for the factory masters 
say they have been beaten^ alid it is manifest to all of ns they have 
uttered nothing but a bray. Let us just think a moment of the merits of 
this question. The poor goaded (operatives complained of their 
long hours, and doubtless many of them pined at heart to witness the 
*toU of their •clrildren. Well^ the cause was clear, inasmuch as*there 
could be no main cause but one. The cause was the dearness of food, whidi 
at once impoverished th% labourer, and, hs it were, built up capital 
within walls which it could not overpass, but against which it and 
anon bulged and broke down. The landholders and Mr. Sadler knew this 
jmrfectly : but it was, perhaps, possible to stave off the evil day; and 
they seized upon the harddiips of the operatives as a thing to magnify 
for thdbr own belioof, and to turn against .^e .faqtpry makers, "Jlie 
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rational course of the milLepinners we think, have boon plain: 

they ought to have shewn the whole |ff>ur to their operatives, agitated 
a repeal of the Corn Law through every district of Ehglaud, and after 
first enacting s protection to poor children, promised a Time Bill, if it 
should be necestiary then. The factory masters and operatives# are, by 
the laws of nature, one and indivisible ; the''one catino^ fiourish without 
the otliei^ and yet the landlords have had the management to separato 
them. Nc\ er more tell ns that fov-hiintera are dunderheads. Atid the 
truth is, we have yet to record the best part of their nvinagement. Ask a 
factory master why, just now, he has never opened liiw lips about the 
Corn Law s, and xt xx ill come out that tlioy—-the corps—have been advised 
otherwise,? But who adxiscd them—who wore the counsellors? The 
landed piuprietors, who, because of terrot" of the Poor Lows, have not 
joined in tlie consjxiricy of the astute Leeds man ? Even so ! (), how 
inancllous the wisdom of the factory masters!—Seriously, however, 
what ai'e the iniinufncturcrs about ? II they h.ul now used their oppur- 
tunitic", and skilfully turned the evenini>’s manmuvre, we are firmly 
^tewimoed tliat ihcsoiiif.tmou'> l.iws might have already been touching on 
M||pt|UboIition. 

.Mrs.—Blessed, for the hypocrites, (whether self-deceived by 
folly, or by kiiavei'j deccixiiig other people,) thrice blessed were those 
I days of political stagnation, when the breath of the people was fx'ozcn 
into silence ; when simply to vote writh Ministers constituted a Tory, aiid 
wisely t<» vote with o)»pnsition, a Whig ; when no man had to render an 
account of the f.iith that was in him ; and the electors id (Jreat BiiUin 
barely knew the names of their elect. Blessed, we sa), were those days 
<»f political stagnation. The dilficnlty cxpcyienced by the Whippers-in of 
both Ins and Outs, during the present session, is confidentially whispered 
to have been a martyrdom ; and, by both partieo, the numbering of their 
legions xvas finally prurvmnced impossible. It was easy enough to be a 
Tory and a stanch one, so long as Torjism implied a bury>tider of your 
vote to M ellingtori, and your conscience to Eldon. But Tor) isin has 
now a Mib.di\inioii of sects, surp.issiug tlie Protestantism of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wittenberg ; and every iiioiith nr so of the present session has 
created a now irinis, splittin',^for the thodsandth lime, some hair already 
infinitely sjiht. The country geiithnuen grew puxzled! After a long 
debate at the (kprlton, ending in a declaration of “ war to the knife,” 
they beheld Lyndhurst w ,1k out of the House half a minute previous to 
the division, with his proxy in his pocket; and Peel and \relliugtori 
playing Cartouche and Maudlin, w'ith each other like farceurs in a puppet, 
show. Had these saiiitB and Martyrs of* their creed abjured the Holy 
Catholicism of the Tory faith? or, havii^ discovered the falseness of its • 
miraoles, were they still, and notwithstanding, in leaguowith its priest¬ 
hood, to derive the unwary muBitude ? « No 1" cried they, “ we are 

the mmple sheep, compelled to simmit ourselves to the harking and bul¬ 
lying of our guardian dogs, for fear of the wolf, tVe abhor the Whigs; 
out we are si^ more afraid of the Radicals.” And so, Tiike silly sheep, 
they scatxtpered'hither juid thither in the meadows, without aim or ol^. 
ject; a few were swamped id the ditches, a ft^' stuck in the hedge-rows; 
and not a few thrust their heads into the pillory of the nearest stile. 
And, behold! the shepherd eomes in the evening, and looks aghast: he 
is ashamed to recognise his self-immolated dock. He bad hoped to fleece 
thrai at l^ure, or butcher them for his own advantage. He could find 
it in his heart to wish the had taken them at once, ^re they 
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blind^ to voiA into «Ocih perils ? Ay ! blind with the worst of blmd**** 
—-the incurable myopy trf parly spirit I 

P^HIM! AWo Pi^jraoo8n8.<^A pitiful numerical assemblage of the Lords 
thretf^but by a pitilTui laajimty the Dramatic Performances Bill, introdu¬ 
ced ontl^earried through the Commons by Mr, Bulwer; and a right reve- 
^rend prelate signalised his “ order" by making a speech thereupon; 

. %bich, as a dramatic translator, eame with a marvellous bad grace from 
him, Ferad venture the times are out of joint, and congregations of the 
vicious are consequent upon theatrUuil representations. . Now—waiving 
the question oPthe wicked being tolerably numerous in all public assem¬ 
blages, be their character nominally what they may^—if, by dramatic per¬ 
formances. the naughty are prone to concourse together in unmeet 
quantity, then ought the attrdctiun to be not only not tolerated under 
any guise, but put down at once and whollj'. The senators of these times, 
however, seem to be of opinion, that it is better and wiser to leave un¬ 
touched an existing evil, than run the chance of polluting themselves by 
attempting to amend it. 

The Reverend, the Bishops of the English (,'hurch, are so wholly oppqged 
to creature comforts, that wherever they exist, they are voted inj 
able. On the very Sunday, liowever, next following the evening wl 
the prelatic bench helped to smother in its birth this anxiously expected 
measure, it chanced these eyes to behold more than otic, «)r two, or three 
sad-coloured equipages, coachmen, footmen, and horses of costly breed, 
rolling along in most aristocratic display, for apparently the sole behoof 
of sundry gentlemen in well powdered bob-wigs within, that looked M 
miiidi like bishops as could be. Thereupon we took thought, and, fa- 
tiguod in limb, we said queiulously, “ Surely this were luxury; but is 
tills day not the Sabbath; and how may be interpreted the fourth item 
of the decalogue, as touching the labour of cattle } Fools ! If laymen 
could explain such intricacies, where were the use of Bishops ? 

KaYAi. ANpj Nai'iokaii FKariviTiBsT-^Nothing is so easy as to throw 
dust in the eyes'of the French populacsb ; hut it must be gold dust at the 
least. When things go wrong in England, when the Exchequer bangs 
fire, or the populace takes fire; when peace abroad creates war at home; 
or the hearts of the people Inst after strjuige meats and foreign com; 
the king goes out to dinner with Ms subjects; shows himself at-the national 
theatres, and the storm ceases! In France, the thing i%reversed. When 
the Parisians grow angry, invent caricatures against the monarch, dr 
manufacture songs against government, government invites the Parisians 
to ditiner; and, as before, the storm ceases ! Thelibeml party has latterly 
assumed a menacing attitude in both countries. But after one of Att- 
wood’s speeches, William IV. all things to rights, by eating the Roast 

Bee^f Odd Engjand*’ at the tables of tbe Marquis of Westminster and 
tbd l^e of Buccleueb; just as, after, one of Ohnrnier Pag^’e eoations, 
Louis Philippe BUbj^ues the malecontenra bjra distribution o^legs of mnt- 
ton and sausages. The English cry out to (heir household gods, " Come 
•at tts!’’ The French excIaUn 6o tAeir haresj " Ooquins / dhoftew nova du 
pain !“ In order to rendeir the matter more manifest to the psfulace, &e 
English sovereign makes Ifis' journey to his banquet as limg and (ediotts 
as possible ! The state (xWi rand^ Off to. RidhhtoBdjt^er Richmahs- 
worth,; so that, as hi the case of Johnny GRpin/the hmjP 

, *<ipTate of his whereabouts f*. wlnle (hO Frondi fife 

qp the top of a soapy maf (•'♦Ah 1 who«iui;(«B5^h^ 

Jh is to ol^b!") and makes (ho lovers of wMliy ' gri& 4|inl^[^>lumie ‘ 
Si'iii' ' 'I,' ■■ .iX-' 
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collar, to earti their Bayonne ham. S^uiba and endcera oommemoratPHH 
condeacenaion of the pacific princes ^ both coontries j in France, at twL 
e3q>eit8e of the monarchy; in England, at*the ei^ei&e of the subjects. 
** Mad World; mad Kings; mad Constitution.'* Onr lawyers eat their 
way to the. woolsack, our King to the affections of his pec^le. The 
Frendh maleoontents feast a day, to fast a year ; and .bless the clemerar 
that provides, them with porridge at the expense of their own salt t iJft 


ORKAR AND MUIRNE. 

[raoM THE msH.] 

She comes along the flowery lawn>-> 

Joy sparkles in her dewy glance; 

And, in the fiuiniiig breath of dawn. 

Her jetty locks in ringlets dance. 

Less lovely from his orient tower. 

The sun o'er green fiin-Edur glows ; 
Less welcome falls the pearly shower 
'fhat wakes to life the fainting rose. 
Than thou, enchanting Muim^J art ^ 
To cheer thine Orrar's throbbm^theart^ 

Ere yet my youthful -arm could wave 
The glittering sword in fields of figlit ; 
When tuneful Bards to glory gave 
The deeds of Erin's matcUess might; 
My bosom thrilled with Y^^our’s flame, 
Inspired by Music's kindling power; 

I sighed to hear my father's fame. 

And burned fur battle’s fiercest hour ; 
But, Muime! then, I ne’er had viewed^ 
That form which since my soul subdued. 

Yet, Muime ! oft has Orrar sought 

His count] y’s'foes—nor sought in vain ; 
Where'er this hand th’ invader fought 
His bravest, mightiest, strewed the plain 
* Bat never has my conquering spear 
Against the feeble aimed a blow. 

Nor, when disai med, and pale with fear. 
Has laid th’ imploring warrior low. 
Sunbeam of life to Orrftr’s breast! 

Then calm JUf tender dears to rest. • 

Sweet flower of blooming loveliness 1 
, Fiur>bosoindb swan of Beauty 1 hear! 
a^Rid, with one winning smile, conlhss, 
"liiat Orrar's strain^ con please tbiae^ear. 
Ah see that fondly.beamiog smile 

Brigfat'with young Passion's gentle Srt t 
Thik 'ttMo Anr looks no mere begaiie~- 
Tliat Invites my souTs d<Ndra! 

ThexMjr flBbh that thy (duM>]lub 
The dawn of Qmr's bUm hesjieiAa { 
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^ ljrBEcai<B8.-~»y The Whig* ere in power!" If those eicohedtnglf 
DD^headl^gentlemen, whp nowtfurm the Cabinet of our most gra- 
Neious and much-bewildered Monarch, are to be considered the repre¬ 
sentatives, the very concentrated essen^, the heart-core of W^iggistn, 
then trtiiy have the Whigs, as a pdrty, deserved most righteously the 
that their opponents have peppered upon them for many years, 
imbecility of the Grey Cabinet will have one good effect,—there is 
ntRifa true Whig in all the empire that is not desiroui|to^wdun that 
disgraced cognomen,*for any other that will best designatmkvcontempt 
for those to whohi it is now exclusively applied. Ww^ut three 

legitimate terms—Tory, Whig, and Radical; and, taking ddeHs as we 
find them in the present hour, it i^ a matter of question, whether the 
ranks of the latter-named are not daily receiving fresh and most honour, 
able accessions of number, abstracted from Whig forces. Toryism is 
confined to a few rogues—none but fools would confess Whiggism ; but 
it were better to be a rogue than a fool: for a rogue has gumption 
enough to foresee the impending consequences of his misdeed, and the 
desire to avert them ; but a fool may perpetrate the sumo act, without 
the sense to understand the one, or fear the other. A Radical may 
become the impeji^onationof political excellence yet, for aught any of 
us know'. t. - 


THE MOUNTAIN SANCTUARY.* 
By David Vedder. 


BZ.EAK was the winter.Sabbatli mom^ 
And dreary was tbo sky, 

When the persecuted left their caves, 

To worship the Most High. 

An unfrequented mountain gorge 
Received the treibbling flock; 

Their canopy ivas mist and clouds, 

Their altar was the ruck. 

The eagle o’er their sanctuary 
Majestically soar’d, 

And scream’d discordant, while the crowd 
Most rovcieutly adored. 

The (‘hilling wind moan'd fitfully, 
Through groves of stunted pine; 

And the torrent rush’d, and thundered. 
Through the desolate ravine. 

And from that lonely nigged spot * 
c^Ascended, rich and rare, • 

The incense of fhe contrite hearts. « 
The sacrifice prayer. 

And angels from the heights of heaven 
Did look, complacent down, 

On the*honoured iiead^ that soon should 
wear • • 

The Martyr’s glorious crown I 

« 

And grey-hair’d sires forgot their griefi^ 
And all their wrongs forgave, 

When ^hey beard of Him whose power 


ri era of the grave. 


^d widows, poor and desolate, 

Ami homeless orphans, prayed 
For pardon from the throne on high, 

On their oppressor's head. 

And matrons, haggard, pale, and w’an, 
With bahes upon the breast; 

Ex|iell*d from husband, hearth, and home, 
Gaunt, destitute,—opprcsstnl, 

Exulted in their sufleriugs,— 

Nay, eAiiled at torture-—death— 

And gazed on the Sun of Righteousness, 
With the uaglc-cyc of fiaith ! 

And wo-worn groups in manhood’s 
prime. 

By tyranny harass’d, 

Whose tatter’d garments—matted hair— 
Stream’d on the wintry blast, 

Attun'd their voices solemnly. 

To an high and holy theme i 
And ^e strains of Zion hltmded with 
The roaring of the stream. 


The mthlesb conquerer may eSiaib 
The slippery stsep of fiuue; 

And venal j^ti% corroding hr^ 
Immortalize his name. 

Un&ding wreatha^ celesthR palms, 

And i<rown% are their reward, 

Who hraVe the tyrant, when the nrdrd 
Of pwsecutioB *s hand. 


* Tide We(idroir,jMOMn.. 



Taifs Commonphee~J3ook, 

TitVB CAtmE OP luisH Discontent.T ithes most be abollshft^. 
The absence of this justice is the sole secret of Irish discontent. Do 
the same justice to Ireland as to Hcotland. There is net, on the fare of 
the globoj a people so fond of justice as the Irish; and until they are 
done justice to^ in point of Churcl^nroportv. all legislation js vain. 
They may no't break out into open insurrection; but deep-rooted dis- 
content will mar all logi^lative enactments, and Ireland will ever be.a 
source of enormous e\pon<! 0 , of anxiety, and of weakness to England. 
Some honest men really suppose Unit Agitators are^tho sole cause of 
Irish discontent. There never was a greater delusion. That discontent 
has existed fur centuries, simply because Ireland lias always been treated 
as a conquered province, to wliicb iiu boon was ever granted, until 
wrenched from her Engli!i]i governors Ijy fear;—and therefore it was no 
lunger considered a favour ."—From an cArellent^ speech of If. Winattr 
Baron, Esq., M.P. jmbluhed as a Pamphlet. 



SOUTHEY. 

Southey ! though mutable, thy soul is clear; 
Politically Proteus though thou art, 

Before th' upright tribunal of the heart 
Thou art acquitted. Hearty was thy cheer, 

^Yhen bursting from the bunds of time and fear. 
The orphan. Liberty, indignayt rose, 

And stepp'd into the arena—crush'd the foes 
Wlio strove in vain to curb her young career. 
B’hat wonde^ tiiat, when Liberty became 

Unbridled Licence, foully striking down ^ 
'J'he rights of man, through coronet and Crown, 
Tliou should'st indignantly thy love disclaim, 

And in thy heart hate? on thy cheek the frown 
Essay the frantic Bacchanal to tame? 


PAUPEBISM—POOR LAW COMMISSION. 

To the Editor qf TttkCt§ Magazine. 

m 

Sii^—Illnesf of a moat distrewiug nature prevented my opening your Magaaine 
tar June till two days ago, and ronaeqlently my not sooner noticing }Our most rxeeb. 
lent article in that No. entitled ** Pauperism-xPoor-Law Cuminieslon.” And now 
that I have scarcely taken up my pen, I am authoritatively i-emigded that I must be 
brief. I shall therefore conioft myself as nesdiy as possible to thi recital of a tew 
Acts, strongly corroborative of your reasoning and statements In tliat excdlent 
article. In the year ISOS, 1 served theoffice ot high.4heriff tor the eoonty of Glouces- 
tor; and the duties of office directing a material portion of my attentipn to the state 
and eireumstances of the dreojifully large number of wretched inmates of the county 
gaid at Gloucester,* my perceptions of the intimate connenkta between panperisin 
and crime were flist awakened. Many well-intended, but rilidt^ly^fflcient plana for 

* There an no less tbao>fos gwds belmifinf tp the eoanty of GloneesUr! 
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reducing panperiem, were tried in rain ; until after a riait to Pari^ ita priwnu^ and 
crime.]nultiplying eyitein, in the year 1816,1 determiued to try whether, without 
the aid of poor laws, or what is^commofaiy called cltarity, J could not induce at leaat 
a few individuals amongst the labouring population on and connected with certain 
property I possessed in a mining district of Monmouthshire, to exert themselvee for the 
purpose (if extricating their industry from the deptiis of despair, and themseivee from 
the degradation of at least occasionally applying ior parish relief In the course of my 
observations and experience as a magistrate for three counties, 1 had become convinced 
that the pauperism, demoratwation, and most of the crimes committed by what ara called* 
the lower classes, are much more imputable to the faults, errors, and injustice oftha 
superior classes in society, than to the poor themselves; and that, although theilr'K 
crimes are visited, and sometimes most unmercifully too, on the head of the imme¬ 
diate offender, by human tribunals, the time wilf come when retributive justice will 
visit the real offenders—those who have been the came of the evils which afflict 
"society, through which others have suffered. In tlie year 1818, fnnu the most thorough 
conviction that “ no man will work hard without the hope of thereby bettering his 
circumstaiici's, and also, that without such hope, there is no hold upon the laborious 
classes,” (to use the words quoted liy you from the communication of Mr. Little of 
Little Stanhope,) I induced three laliouriiig men with famili<», two of them com¬ 
mon working colliers, and one a faiiu lutiourer, to take small portions of land on 
leases for lives, at sutiill fixed grnuud.reuts, for the purposes of converting them 
into gardens, and building thereon small but convenient and substantial cottages. 
With very few exceptions, everything was to he repaid by instalments, so that the 
very appearance of charity was cautiously avoided. The houses were built, the gar¬ 
dens weiv cultivated under potatoes; and, aiuiilst the sneers and jeers of {laujierism, 
demoralized fellow-workmen, ami, 1 am sorry to add, amidst every possible discourage¬ 
ment which ihe superior classes could heap upon the experiment, the cottages were in¬ 
habited, and a rare heap (bury, pit) of capital potatoes secured by Michaelmas. But what 
was tile astonisliincnt of tlie revilers, wiien, lu October and November, a great part of 
the gardens was cropped with winter nnd spring gi'ceus, and the remainder ridged up for 
the early spring platiting. The tide to turn : the romfori of a tnirm house; the 
sufficiency of room for separating tlie sexes in their lodgings where decency required 
it; the advantages of jui oven autj a pigssty; a garden teeming with common useful 
vegetables the secoiHl year, and an unexhausted potato pit in the spring; but, above 
all, the proud feeling of the cottager thiit all tUoso were his own, silcuced the scoffer, 
and made the hesitating adventurers happy. Many of the most industriously-inclined 
of the poor eagerly and respectfully applied in the course of the second year, for por¬ 
tions of land ii^.the thuHl year. I caiiuot now enter into the details us I would wish, 
but upon proper application, they shall be given to any persons desirous of tlftin. 
Suffice it to pay, that the village first founded, and two oihers, at the distance of about 
two miles, each on the same property', contain at present between two and three 
thousand inhabitants, many of whom are the owners and families of owners of one 
ttoo, three, and in one or two instances, of four |tone-bailt tiled cottages and produc¬ 
tive gardens, the results of their own judiciously-adTised, well-direct^ and hopefvi 
industry i alfordiug proof from irrefragable^ or if I may so term it, taiigible the 

piacticability of extricating even now the most degraded and dependent of the rnueh- 
injured poor from the situatiou- of wretchedness and despair iuto which misgovem- 
meat and oppression have piling^ them. As circumstances justified the undertak- 
ings, ft market-house, school, &c.^ &c., were built by the proprietor, and shops for the 
sftle of most necessary articles have bron established. 

The experiment thus made is full of “ Phactical Ii.i;i 78 TBatioks” of most 
important but most simple trutlis 6T Political Economy, open to the exaiMaijwon of 
ell the world, and iflcapabte of ihisleading Or mystifying any one. 

As two of ft vast many facts which ought to be known, I eannot conclude Without 
adding that my villagers have carried away mm all competition the prises for vege* 
tables, Bruit, and even In some few cases, for flowers; and that, of the monies, or 
monies’ worth ^ materials, advanced, not more than.forty pounds of all the money 
advanced by me, to be repaid by Instalments, remakii unpaid. 

' JOHV H. Moo&bidos. 

WOODFIELD, »EAE NEWPORT, 

Mom MUUTHSKIRB, 89th Juni^ 18S3. 
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RefikotioKs on a Giia^atbu Income ani> PBOPEnry Tax. By Edwabd 
J oNK8\Esq., pp. CO. Lonilnn: Hurst. ^ 

Tberk is much that is iouml and true in this pamphletj mth some of 
ie old rnhhish about ifre^oc/V//, of which farther study will enable 
fr. dones to got clear. 

•rs oppftsr.n amki' to ^h>UTicAti Kqomv 
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AND ChMISTIAN 

Robertson. 

This Scottish press is literally teeming with publications hostile to 
the prini‘i]de of EcclesiinsticHl EstHblisfinronts. The authors are chiefly 
Dissenting C'lergymen. And this is the class of men best qunlifled by 
tlieir education and pursuits to confront and demolish the arguments of 
the supporters of a state reliirion, and of ecclesiastical endowments. 
Tills warf.iro I'eiiiiiids us of the time scarce gone by. when arguments for 
slavery among ('iiristiuns were gravely drawn from the Old Testament, 
and even from tlie New Testament Scriptures. But, witiiiii the last 
month, slavery lia- been prosppctii cly abolidied throughout all the 
British dominions. Is a mode of controversy, fidlowcd by such termi> 
nation ominous? The motto to Mr. Young’s able pamphlet, which is 
taken from Robert Hall’s writings, contains the essence of the wliolo 
matter under discussion:— Hntiian tau'd may ilchuHv ChrhtiatiHy, but 
run vrrer ith/trorr it ; auit, briny nhlr to add nothiny to ita rridrnre, they 
ran add nothiny to its furre." The whole merits of the ipiestion, as 
we view it, might lie in a iiut-slieU. If, from the Old Testament we 
derive arguments for tithes, or a c'ompulsory levy for clergymen, such 
as the annuity tax of Edinhiiigh, why not for slavery, for jtolygamy, for 
putting idolaters to d|;ath, or, as ^Ir. Young correctly puts it, “ for 
putting him to death who disowns the established religion ?" The 
simple fact of three modes of religion Ixuiig rsrAnr.isfinn by the 
British Legislature, is of itself sufficient to imjiugn the principle of 
establishment in the dominions of Britain, la Scotland we have 
Presbyterianism, the least offensive of e»!lahlishmentH, as it is the most 
scantily endowed, lii part of our American colonies, the ( utholic faith 
is maintained a^d recognised,' in England, the Episcopalian religion; and 
in Ireland, the most enormous and hideous political abuse is perpetrated, 
inthenume ofanestahlishedreligion,thatwas everin anycountryengrafted 
upon Christianity. Ehtablished religions, then, are distinctly recognised 
by the British government merely as Affairs of political expediency. 
Scillii|^ obtained a Presbyterian pstaldishment, because Scotland then j 
It. But if Scotland now seek Vmuntary'Cburches, it must he ex- 
and numerical superiouty, singly or together, for it never can 
he principle that will oppose Ae desire. We must give one brief ex. 
tract from this pamphlet. It is one in which the author meets the 
argument of Judaism sa^^oning the exaction of tithJ'. • We, who take 
simple views, cannot see^nt the argument merits scriops refutation, or 
that Judaism sanctions tithe among C'hristlbns any mope than it does 
circilTncistun; bat since the argument is raised by dergymen of the 
Establishment, let it be, by all means, refuted by the ministers of the 
Dissenters. It is done effectually here :-~> 

It was forcsecQ, from the very commencement of the present order of Jhinfs, that 
a party would appear in this q|untry,oot of restless agitatota, but ot loyal and peace, 
ible tabjects, wbo would, in conlcience, be opposed (p the principle of them Establish, 
von. iv^—NO* xzx. 1 
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mentv, wliile their own title to he reckoned Christians, was too ohrious to hedisputed. 
Such a party has appeared, and exists at jiresent in great nntuhers; and is there any« 
thing in Judaism thruiighont %v]|icb traltonts tlie taxing df ihem for Estahlishments 
of which, on principle, tiiny disapprore? So far from warrshriiig, Judaism condemns 
an exaction so iniijiiitous. Although he who set it up was Jehovah, the God of the 
wliole ea^tii, whose to demand support to it from.sll classes of men it were im> 
pious lu question; jot he rcstrioted that demand to the peruliar people, and did not 
sulfpr it to go beyoad tliom. The Levitos were to deceive tithes only from TAcir 
brethren of the Jlomr of Israel" —^froin those naincly who wore one with them itt 
fellowsliiji, and wiio religiously eoiicurred witli ti)pi^ in the snered purpose to whicl^ 
the titiies were n)f|irupj'iated. 'I'his was God's way of tithing; but tlie modern tithing, 
wliieh is all of m:«i, tramples on the equity, and spurns tlie decency, and discards the 
wisdom of snrii a liinitation. It fasw iis on the evangelical Protrataiit Dissenter, and 
eompels liiui, ulieilier he will or not, t»» pay lt>r the maintenance of what he lielievef, 
and has uuanswerulily proved to be, a coreuption of Christianity. It tells him tliat 
his cnuscicncc is notliing to it; tluft liis poverty is nothing to it—tliat his holy and 
inolfeiibive depottmeut is nothing to it; tliat tlie cheerfulness and the devotion with 
whieh lie supports his own piislor is nothing lu it—that its soul in short knosvs no 
pity nor any respeel for Iiis Cliristian excellence; but tliat unless lie eoniplies with 
its demands, wiicther lie lie aide or unable, it will spoil liiin of his goods or east him 
into prison, or—if lie uirrr resistaiiee to its rapacity—spili his lilooii on the iiigh 
places of the fields. Nor docs it eoiirme itself to the evangelical dissenter; it extends 
the BHine releiiiless (Irinaiid to the iiioiiey.Ioviiig Jew, the exusperatinl Papist, the 
lilaiplieiiiiiig infidel, the piodigate and tlie worldling of every rank and name; 
deepening iii one and all of these claiisrs a hatred of Christianity, and rearing a fur> 
utiiiahle liiirrier in the way of tlieir roiiversinn. 

By Mosaic statute, tlio ]iayiuent of titiies, and of all else tounectetl wUli the priest¬ 
hood, tens not i‘omftulso)y, bill free. It nas not enforced by civil pains or penalties, 
hut left, as every ndigioiis duty ought to he left, to the conscience and diseretion oi 
eiieli individual. In tlie wliole of the Old Testament, either in the law of Moses, ot 
in any otlier part of tlie saered Avritiiigs, is there a law auuexiiig jiaiiis or penalties 
to the non-payirieiit of tithes ? In tlie n liole Book of God, there is no power given to 
a e.ivil or an ecclesiastie.il court, to^Tiforeis the payment of tithes. There is not on 
snored record a situfle tntlanee of a prosecution for tithes, or eterieal mposiiions: 
there is not even an attempt to extort tlieui ; and there is not an instanre on reenrd, 
wlicrp tlte distrainment of goods, or imprisonment,or civil or crclesiastiral process,was 
ever adopted for the recovery of tithes and ecclesiastical Hues. This was not owing 
to the Jews alwi^-s paying tlieir titiies. We have evideiieo of the coiitraiy. Godsaj'i 
to his people, by the propliet Malaehi, “ Diing all tlie tithes into the storehouse, and 
prove me herewith, if Ido not pour out a blessing upon yon, until there is iic 
room to receive it.'* This proves tliat the .Jews weic noteiilier punctual or faithful in 
paying tlieir titiies. What (xnirse docs God command the propiiet to ado)it for theii 
recovery ? Does lie hid tlie priests sne for tlinm i%.n civil or an ecclesiastical court s 
1 loes lie eomniiiud tiieui to sell the furniture—ay, the very bed of ilie poor, as is oftcr 
dune in England, and has lately been done in Kdinimrgti, for titluj|, tiends and cleri' 
cal impositions S' Does he bid tliem imprison surh as either will not or cannot pay 
tithes ; No I The liislinps, iiriests, and deacons of the Chnrcli of England, .and thi 
presbyteries of tlie Church of Scotland, have only one precedent—that is, thccoiiduci 
of lloplini and f’hinehas, wjio would not liavc roiitlen flesh but raw; and, if tin 
peo])le would not give it raw, they sijid they would take it by /tww. Tliey are wel 
roiucto this precedent, tlie only preeedrut on which tlieir whole system liat^ 



Captain Owkn’s Voyagr to Auabia, Africa, ani> MjuiasaI 

2 voJs. 8vo. Lond^ : Bentioy. 

From the length of time that it takes fur some books to make theii 
way to Etlinbu^h, one woulds imagine thatj instead of daily mnils 
steamers, smaisks, and coaches of all kinds, wi were still patienth 
R'aiting the arrival of the iiondon Flif, which, by an exertion, reachei 
the northern metropolis once a.week, or ten days; and generally hron'jil^ 
parcels iu about six weeks or two months after they were despattdidd 
Here is a book that we should have liked to have said' a gresit dea 
about; but, after it has run the great circle of the periodical press, duti 
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ve venture upon the exhausted theme ? Of the many casualties aud mis¬ 
fortunes of Captain Owbns Voyaqb, tthis is,the least. 

The VoYAOG is a narrative of disasters, sickness, and death, cum])iled 
from the »pfwed logff of the many brave fellows u’ho sunk uiuler the 
dreadful influences of the climate of Africa on European life ; :tfid from 
the journals of the few survivors. This expedition was .sent out by the 
Admiralty, principally for nautical objects. Much hydroj^rapliicul infor¬ 
mation was broufylit home, hut at an expense of life which nothing can 
compensate. This is the more afflicting, as the oflicor who coninianded 
the expedition might have prevented this dreadful hiu'tic, hud lie not 
been tied down to time and place by Lords of the Admiralty, w'ho, w’ith 
their assistant secretaries, were the fitter to issue ]>ercmptory orders to 
jtrofessional seamen, from knowing little hf the coasts the ships were sent 
to explore, and nothing w'hatevor of the sickly seasons, or of the effects 
of the climate. 

The record of mortality in these volumes nearly swallows up every 
other kind of interest. 

Notbe-Damk; on, thk Ancikn Reoimu. A Tuh'. llv M. Vicron Ifrco. 

Londoji: Effingham M^ilsoii, 

Notuk-Damu is, by many degrees, the most striking work of fiction 
that Franco has sent us for more years tliuii we can reckon. It is a 
work of great genius and originality; full of profound and elemental 
truths \Fe shall only, at this time, notiee the appearance of this 
romance, in an English dress—so easy and well-fitted, that it looks native 
to the wearer—for we have a set purpose of returning to it. 

EoKOpr; a Politjoai. Srktchj and otiieu I*okws. 

By CnAnmos Owrv Apphuley. Loudon: Smith, Elder, (Ut. 

Ik we do not always meet with first-rate ]ioetry in Mr. Apiierley's 
volume, M'e find libel'll* sentiment and good feeling, and an assertion of 
the right of poets to look abroad for their materials amid the strong 
interests, feelings, and passions which agitate society around them, 
instead of chirping like grassho))pers, or warbling like nightingales. In 
accordance with this principle, the subject-matter of the best of these 
j>ocms is recent or contemjforary polilTicul events. Tlnmgh Lis name 
does not secni Irish, Mr. Apperley has a Avarin filial affecliou for ou/tl 
Ireland. He Ifas written some spirited stanzas on the suppression of 
the only clauses which made the Irish (ffiurcli Bill desirable, to those 
who longed to see the abuses of the monstrous Church Establishment of 
Ireland abolished. His 'best verses are all on political subjects which 
a moral interest. * 

'’’SlKTro VieiLs, AND oTiiEit PoKMs. By*WiT.i.iAM Bknnktt Baker. 

London: Sinpkin and Marshall. 

A itAN, it is said, may he known by the company he keeps -a poet i. 
may generally be known by the topici^he selects. Mr* Baker's verses 
are domestic and sekious. He dedicates his volume to James Mont¬ 
gomery,—composes a Monody on the Deatlf of the Rev. Adam Clarke,— 
inscribes Stanzas to the Memory of Henry Kirke Whiter—Verses to 
Mg Mother ^—to My Infant'* Gwice,—and My Native Village. They 
are all amiable and unobjectionable; and wiH, we daresay, be much 
admired in the circle of the poet’s immediate friends and neighbours ; 
and this is not the least desirable kind of fame. 
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A Genera It View oJ'* ihe United States—The Tariff, 
CoNSTiTi'TioN, &c. &c. Loiidou; Rich. 

This is a Bmal], neatly got up, and compendious volume of American 
Statistics, or a Uteful Knowledge or Guide-Book, for persons interested 
in Amdriran affairs. It is history, g'eography, and an almanack in one ; 
and will lie a doiiirable companion to emigrants and travellers, or per¬ 
sons connected with the United States by commercial relations. 

Enuoaivd and tiie>Enotasii. Jiy Edward Lytton Bclwer, Esq., M.l’. 

Author ofVelham, Eugene Aram, &c. &c. London: Bentley. 

Tins is a tolerably com]n‘ehcnsive title, but the volumes bear it out. 
They give a bird’s-eye view of English society ; an analysis of our na¬ 
tional character, manners, and social habits; of the state of education, 
morals, religion, and jiolitical parties in England. The work, ns a whole, 
is however rather illustrative than analytical. The philosophy of Ben. 
thain, the state of Science and of Art, form distinct sections. To ac- 
coinjdish his object, Mr. Bulwer has introduced many subordinate heads, 
and details, to which it is impossible for us to allude oven by name. The 
author does not affect system or any order of arrangement; and, as may 
be }>resumed from the limits, only glances at many of the subjects, and 
exhausts few of them. Mr. Bulw'cr has conimunicated lightness and 
attraction to his work, from illustrating many of his opinions by lively 
anecdotes, characteristic traits of manners, little stories and sketches 
d la Briigerv, managed with the s])irit and felicity whicli might be 
looked for from tlie author of Pelham and Paul (’lifford. It is not dif¬ 
ficult to recognise the originab^ of several of those w’orthics to whom wo 
arc introduced. AVe doubt not that Mr. Bulwer's ]>ainful experience 
has enabled him to draw thnsff most annoying, because most unreason¬ 
able of all bores, the literary bore, of the sevenW. species. 

Not a few of the opinions of the author may be fair mutter of arnica- 
hie controversy ; and in some he has not taken sufficient pains to know 
his own mind. Mr. Bulwer has adopted the extreme <uid party opinions 
of tho day on the Poor Laws; confounding the enormous evils of ad¬ 
ministration, with the lesser evils uttendi^^ remedial institution. But 
if lie has attacked Pauperism he lias not spared Privileuism. lie treats 
the aristocratic indueuces unsparingly; and, without averlookiug the 
errors and vices of the People, traces tlicm to their true cause—wdiile he 
docs ample justice to the sound and generous heart manifested hy the 
many. . *' 

From the weight and nmltl])licity of his duties as an author and a 
.Member of Parliament, Mr. Bulger has lately resigned the editorship of 
the New Monthly Magavine,•which the proprietor of that work pays 
him the indirect compliment of having lyiined, or very seriously injur^, 
hy liberal politics. There is more of this leaven in these two volumes 
than has pervaded all the numbers of the Magazine since Mr. Bulw'er has 
conducted it; n«r*do we imagine 4his will he found their disqualification, 
however it may have fared with the^periodicaJ. • 

Memoirs op Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. Lee, formerly Mbs. BowoicHk 
1 Yol. octavo, with Portrait. London; Lon^an, Rees, ficc. 

This Memoir of the most eminent naturalist of his age, is the produc. 
tioXL of e indy, vrho, from peculiar circumstances, is pxohnUy beUw 
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qualified than any individual in England to depict the personal character 
and domestic life of Baron Cuvier. During the life of lier first liiis- 
hand^ the African traveller, Bowdich, airs. Eee was introduced to tljo 
family of the great Savant; of w'hich, for a time, slic was an intnute, and 
with which she hiui^incc maintained frequent and friendly intercourse. 
Her chief purpose, ns stated in her sensible preface, was to correct error.s 
that were alloat in England respecting the character of licr'frieud, and "to 
attempt to lay open to the English world tlie noblest part of the gifted 
individual—his heart.” Mrs. Lee lias divided lier memoir into three parts, 
respectively irucitig the leading events of Baron t'iJviqjf’s life, an ac¬ 
count of hia works, the history of his legislative career, and anecdotes 
illustrative of his individual cliaracter and }iahit.s. If Mrs. Lee’s account 
of (hivier is somewhat eulogistic, tlie waripthof her fee^ngs of udinira- 
tion and gratitude jdeads for tlie pardonable excess. iSJic lias given many 
traits of his amiable character in domestic life, and of his henevulonee, 
w’hich only a woman’s tact could have noted, and a woman's sensibility 
appreciated. To scientific persons, a chromdogical list of the puhlisiied 
works of Cuvier, v'ith a list of the leading events of his public life on the 
opposite page, will be interesting and useful. 

Don Baii.kv ExeiamovoK. Hvo, pp. 439. London; Fraser. 

Tins is a reprint xif the series (»f papers whicli ap]tcarcd in Fraser’s 
Mngaxine, under Uie name, of tlie Sciioonai.vs'iKu’s Expkuiknck in Nkw- 
oATi:, witii considerable improvements, and many important additions. 
The autlior enjoyed hotter ojiportunities of acipiiring ap intimate know’- 
Icdgc of the origin of crime, of the cliaracters and habits of crimiiiHls, tiie 
eifocts of puiiishiuciit, and tlie workiqg of j.iio penal code, iliau almost 
any other man can attain. Jle was Schoidmaster to tlie juvenile thieves; 
and a kind of eoiifidential attorjiey or secretary lo such of the crlniiiials 
as chose to employ liiin. Tlie hook is one of great value., from the mass of 
facts which it contains on a subject of the greatest iiiip(irtanc.e to sii- 
eiety. It must already have done much good liy the uttentiou it has 
called to prison discipliiu*, and liic slate of crime. 

'run Nati'iialist’s LtuiiAitv, VoJ. 11.—Mo.nkicvk. By Siii Wilwam 
JAUDJNi:, Bart. Edinhu^li; Li/.ars, aiHrStirling & K^pney. 

'riiiutii' may htwlihraries more vsrfu/, lihruries more sotld, and libraries 
more literfirg ; hut there are none so generally attractive as the Kulu-. 
ralist’s Librarj/. it is for all ages, and all classes. In noticing the first 
volume some time since—Ac Natural History of the HummiuyJnrii-^— 
we explained the purpose of this serieis. •The literature, or rather the 
science of this volume, we conceive sujieriur to that of tlie first. The 
Po^mit and Memoir are those of Bckfon. • The celourSd plates sire as 
numerous as in the first charining^rolnme; hut then they are of monkeys, 
' most life-like and expressive muck-men. But still one does love Circas¬ 
sian better than Lapland beauty ; and we fear the generpl eye is tnuch to 
be poDsulted in ivorks like the Naturalist’f Library. In a tffird.votume we 
are promised a continuation .of those "'little loves,”'the HummingJbi'^ds, 

CiiRMn^N ManAtn'Y; a Series of Semn^s, by the Kiev. W. J. Fox. 

London: Fox. 

* ? 

Wb have perused this little volume with great pleasure. Mr, Fox’s 
ducoumes eombine, with a simple and impretending eloquence, the earnest 
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inculcation of whatever can elevate the human heart. They can. 
not he studied ,uH tliey ui^ht to^ be, without making tiie reader a wiser 
and a hotter man than when he opened the volume. Mr. Fox, it is well 
known, labours in a wide field: his Christmnity is for the improvement of 
the wbrld, and not the speculation of a moody cloister. May God’s grace 
be with liim! •■May the pure Being he worships, aid him in every good 
endeavour, and grant him what knowledge he has not yet attained ! 

ililiOSTUATIONS OF PolilTlCAI. EuONOMY. By HaRRIKT MaUTINSAO. 
^!^o. 20.—Cinnamon and Pearls. London : Fox. 

Tins is one of Miss Martineau’s- must {ileasiiig treatises. It transports 
us to the fine island of C'eylon ; and, as is usual with this gifted lady’s 
writings, we are made so fainilKir with the scenery, and so well ncipiaint- 
ed with the manners, and llic little everyday superstitions of the people, 
that we can take the vi*yagc w’itliont doubling tlie “ Cape of Storms,” 
and dive for ciiaiiks and pearls, over our quiet cup of tea, by the side 
of a safe Scottish ingle ! lV''e exccedinglv regret that these delightful 
periodicals draw so near a close. But while Miss Martirieau lives, she 
will labour in some fashion, for the instruction of her countrymen. 
Brief as has been this excellent lady's literary career, there are few 
living authors to whom the world is more indebted. 
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My Skktcii Book _No. 2. Tilt: London. 

Ciiotce;, and thrice plc.isunt is the ])rudu('e of (hy pencil, George Crnikshank. 
We never inert thee but as a friend in whom wc deliglit; for a fucete companion art 
thou, George; ,and a philosopher withal. Many times hast thou made our ribs ache 
with unvoiced laiiglitcr, and more than onec, yea often, hast tliou put ns into grave 
rcflccUon, and melancholy mur.alizing. In thy woiks are some things moi’e than 
meet the eye; they be discourses to peruse atteiitiroly, and meditate upon, not skim, 
ined through. Thou hast been ctillcd a caricaturist; .ind albeit, thy exuberant 
fancy now and anon scckcth relief in the depictiug of strange, and hiiighter<Btirring 
]ihantasies: yet is that man a sad, sliailow.tkinker, George, who can detect no moral 
in thy trueings, or see no more than clever drolleries whereat to glance and laugh, 
uud tlicn go his way. With nu eye to discern, thou hast the Italid to pourtray nature 
in some of her most pointed peculiarities; ropi'csenting her as she is, in truth aud 
iu fact—not as she might be, according to tlie imaginatioo. Thy fancy conjureth 
nut up a merry thought, on wltich the artist maiu{iuiates with w'hat skill he may; 
whatsoever be llic circumstance or, cotidition of the original which thou deidrcst to 
immortalize, nothing but true, faithful, uninteipolated copy will satisfy thee ; and 
well it is that so it is; tor thy peucfl speaketh truthi and conveyetlv often profitable^ 
even pleasant inftb'uiKtivn. FuA thee well, George, for a acason; we have a win'd 
or two to say to the Taitites of these Isles. | 

The autograph manuscript of a great author is a paarl of price in the estimation 
of all those who desire to see the workings of a uiB8ter>mind ; so is it with the first 
sketches of a re^ioovued artist: everv one loves to see the rude material from which 
a fine picture is made npy—yet neitner is easily got at. The sketch-book of such a 
man as George Crnikshank must necesaarily be a,treat«Bt all times; and we were 
not a little surprised at the teSierity of our modern Hogarth, in venturing to vnute 
the rough notes of his private renmrks, which, a little diligence would have enabled 
him to work into au important history, by publishing tliem in a cruder astd UhSiV 
gestod shape. But nature is inexhaustible; and to, we auppoee, he aNihit 

own powers; and if he van afford to fling away such delightful jottings, the ^ublh: 
and ounglves will never tire in receiving them with acceptance- boanteeus. Ihe se* 
caul number,—the first we have not yet seen,—of » My Sketched,'* whSi^ hr# to aii^ 
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pear occaaionallf," containa aoma exquisite morccaux. It is aatouisliing witli wliat 
felicity lie giTca ua a long: atory ia half-a-doxen lines; every stroke of tlie olcliine 
needle tells. There is a miniatui'e scratch of *a jollywld blnde, (gust below "the 
Jack,'’) of acarcc}y]h8lf-n*8cot'c lines; yct/ull of fire, vigour, and effect. The pillars 
of a gin>shop»u couple of liver-dcstroyed wretches in the last stage of druukeuiiess— 
is a sermon that an hour of words would fail in making half so eloquent; u*l it ia 
ill these trnth«touchcs that Mr. Cruiksliank so often shines, by bringing to the mind 
that conviction wiiich uiakcs :i man moralise in spite of himself. Were v'C to notice 
(and yet tlniy richly deserve it) all the sketches in detail contained in the present 
number, we might moie than exhaust the space tiMially allotted to the b'ine Arts. Yet 
we caunut refrain from mentioning the capital group of the Tigeiwlily, nor that ruth¬ 
less cockney on the deck of the Margate steamer, with hat duly tied In his coat but¬ 
tonhole, and liaiids in pocket, niuillcd-iip throat, and his squeamish hindei-man 
turned to the gale, (a gentle southerly) somewhere off sca-i'cach; he is a copy to the 
very life of some poor starveling that may be any day seen in any of tlie packets that 
start from London Bridge. The fourth sheet is lull of rliurucier; all rapital^ and 
conwt in copy. The old weather-beaten seaman upon the lonk-out with his “ spy 
glass,” brought finely up to his off eye, the near one closed with due energy, and his 
burca’ pipe well poised on the left arm, is a rich bit of luxury and business binnight 
in combination. Hut we must restrict our observations to the mere assi'rtion of the 
cleverness and point which predominate throtighout tlie number; we are snllisli in 
hoping that such encouragement will be given to one fiiend George, as will insure a 
long contiiinance of “ My Sketch Book.” 

A Portrait of that admirable teacher of Political Kcoiioiiiy, IIauhikt Maii- 
TINJJAU, has been pnblislied It is engraved by Fiiiden, after a painting, in. 
niiiiiuturc, by Miss (iilloii. If geiiiiiB and Iieiievoleiicu can uliine tliroiigii human 
feaUites, this must be a delightful pictiiie. Ail who have formed an acquaintance 
with this excellent lady's mind, through her writings, will rejoice iu the opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the Icaturrs of one whom they must so much love and 
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CHEAT iiRTTAiN'. hceii oMwlookcil; all obsei'vatloii in wliieh 

Parliamicnt. —^The PaiTiameiit was eiery one will led disposed to rditcnr. Net 
prorogued on the 2ffth of August, 1>y the notice was taken of the rejection of ttio 
King in jirrson. The Iloyal Speech «eut Local Courts’ Dill; but the other measutes 
over the chief mcKsiires of the bfS|ion, for impi'bviitg the conveyance of property 
and gave Parliament and the Ministry and rendering law jiroceediiigs more ex- 
full praise for wliat tliey had done, lii iiediiions and less costly, were duly prais- 
alluding to Poiv.ign* Affairs, the Speech ed ; and it was nniioiirnaid that a cominis- 
staled, that alttiough no definitive ar- sioii had been aj^tointed lor digesting in- 
raiigemcnt between l-Igllaiid and Del- toonebodytlieenactnientsofUieCriiui- 
giiim had been made, the treatyAionchid- nal Latv, and fur iiiquii iiig how far a 
ed iu May prevented a renewal of hos- similag process may lie extended to the 
tiliiiesi It nnuniiticed the rcueival of other branches of our juri.'.prudciicf'. The 
diplomatic relatioiiR with Portugal, and comillission for jiivestig:itiii^ the state of 
that hosUlilies in Turkey had been ter- nninicipM corporations was then noticed, 
minated. The Cluirtcr of the Bank ^f ns well as theaots forgiving con&litutioits 
Euglatid ivas saJkl to be iTnewed on terms to the Scotch Durghs. The (kiereion Act 
calculated to sustain public credit, and wms spoken of ns n measure of grent but 
to seciire-the usefulness of that establish- unavoidable severity; avuyt was said that 
meiit. The system ^ (tovemineut eeta- the sjHrit of iniiibordiimtion and violence 
bUshdl ‘I* tho Kkist Indies, st was^ontlci- which had prevailed ih Ireland, had, 
)iated, a’oiiifl prove to be wisely *frarai>d in a grea^measure, been subdued. The 
fur .^e inipiovAsent and happiness hf-the Irish Church Blit was thto noticed, and the 
nativeso^ndia ; while tlte opening of the affaim of Ir^nd*werc disiniiftcd with 
Cbtup Trade, tvould affwnt a new field-for the intimation, tliat his Majesty was de- 
Utritb)]! commeioe. In alluding to Negro icimined to maintain inviolate the legis- 
Stevery it .was reinarkeii, that the Inter- Intive union. The estimates, iq was re. 
qgtiof |he Cohniial proprietors bad not marked' weic considerably lower than 
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thoM of former <ee»ions: but no prcwpcct 
wu held out, of a further din^inutiod of 
taxutioii. ' 

In dosinr our summary of the labours 
of tlic^rst session of the Hefoi-metl I’ar- 
liament, we regret to reflect, that none of 
those alterations. <-n the mode of exemsing 
the elective fiaucliisi', which cxjieriencc 
has sisuwn are required, have been csirried. 
Without the vote by ballot, the luiyority 
of the clertorsi^ more cs))eciaily in the 
coiintiuB, ran never freely exercise their 
choice. The necessity for payment of 
taxes to qualify a voter, will always iiiucli 
narrow the iinniber of electors; uud'after 
the experience already obtained of llie 
niischievoiis consequences of this regula¬ 
tion, it could hardly have been expected 
that it woiilil have been retained. Hut, 
above all, we regret, tli.it no step towards 
the shortening of the duration of I’arlia- 
nients, lia.s been taken. As long ns they 
rontiuiiif of their present eiuliirauce, no 
etTeetuai contml laii ho maintained by the 
coiistitueney over tlieir representatives ; 
without which control, it is impossible to 
obtain good goTernment. Notwithstand¬ 
ing tlie reform in P.irliameiit, Sineciirca 
seem as secure as ever ; and it is now ob¬ 
vious that Ministry are resolved to main¬ 
tain unrepealed the taxes ou the press. 
The opposition against tlie Hoi^e IJiiV^' 
is so strong on the jiait of tlie inhabitaiits 
of till' metropolis, that Ministry will feel 
themselves compelled to repeal it next 
session; Init any further removal of the 
public burdens is, we fear, iiot**to he' 
Ickiked for, while our army is kept up at 
the present enormous expense. Oil the 
whole, it cannot be denied, that the Hi*- 
fonqi’d Parliumeiit has disappointed pub¬ 
lic expectation. It hardly dilfei's from its 
horoughmoiiger predecessors. All the inea- 
Mures which have passed would, we are 
convinced, have equally passed, had no 
reform in the representative system been 
inadc. The movi remarkable feature in 
the history of the session, is the servility 
of the House of Commuiis to the A^inistry. 
This servility tvas strikingly evinced on 
many occasitfos, and more particulA'ly on 
the votes oil the*Irish Cucrcioii^nd Irish 
Church Bifts, and that on the MalfTaif. 
Neither has the House shown much re- 
gml for the piihlic purse; as the Votes of 
twenty millioi^ssof coniqiensation to the 
Slaveholders, and of a million to tlfb Irish 
cb'i’gy, testify. It was never shown that 
the slaveholders were entitled 1b any com¬ 
pensation ; and even if they had, there is 
every reason to believe that the sum al¬ 
lowed is exorbitant. The million to be 
advanced to the Irish clergy is nominally 
a Kwu; ^ut it is evident, from the opposi¬ 
tion made to the provisions propped by 


Mr. Hume for securing its repayment, 
that it is a loan which will never be re¬ 
paid. In thitf'manner the people of Gnat 
Britain are taxed for the maintonanee of 
the sinecure Church of Ireland. 

Ea'Gi.A2irii. 

A storm commenced on the 3l>th of 
August, and coiitinued during the two 
following days, which occasioned very 
severe losses, botli by sea and laud. The 
Aiuphitritc, with 108 female convicts 
twelve children, and a crew of sixteen 
])crsoiis, was lost ou the b'rench coast, 
uear Buulogno, and only three of the 
crew were saved. Tliere is every rea¬ 
son to believe that the whole passengers 
and crew might have escaped, had the 
ciiptiiin felt himself at liberty to allow 
the convicts to go on shoio. Hut both 
he and ihc surgeon seem to have been so 
much iilariiiod by tlie fear of the couse- 
qiiofites which might ensue to tlism trom 
fcucli a step, ti.at tlicv delayed making 
any .'iflempl to put the convicts on shore, 
until it was too late; they thus oeca- 
sioiied a fearful loss of human life, and 
hecaiiie themselves ilic victiiiis of their 
own indeeisiun. Many ojthor vessels were 
lost on the luiglish. 1 bitch, and French 
coasts. Till' Marl of IVemyss smack w.is 
wrecked on its voyage fioiii l.midon to 
Leith, and nine ladies and cliililien who 
were in tlie cabin were drowned. Tiie 
otlier passengers and crew iscapnl, and 
in tliis case, as well as in that of llie 
.Vinpliiti'itey the loss of life is to be attri¬ 
buted to inismaiiagenient. In Kent, as 
well as ill other parts of Phiglaiid, much 
damage was done in the hop grounds and 
orcliards. The liop duty, which had 
been estimated .a few days prcvionsly at 
L.2i{U,t><Kl, Him k to 1 1 n the me- ’ 

tropolis the storm iMgeil with great fury, * 
and tlie tide was 60 low, that persona 
forded the Thames *at Waterloo Bridge. 
At Edinburgh tiie storm was hardly folt. 

Donna Marias Queen of Portugal, 
and the Diirliess of Braganxa, arrived at 
I'orismoutli from Havre on the Bth Sep¬ 
tember. Although the Queen.hdd been 
recognised by the Fr|pch Government, 
she was not received in France ddlh the 
honours usually paid to royalty, hot on 
her arrival in this country she iras treat¬ 
ed with all due honour. On the 18th S^- 
teniber, she visited the King and Queen at 
Windsor, and an emertaiament was la the 
cvenitjg givtfo to the roydl visitenb 
llie Committee of the-House of Gaip- 
mons, appointed to inquire in^ fho^coh- 
duet of the police at Ceddbath^frldi$li^e' 
reported that the police did itottGN -vfoiie- 
cessary violence in ditpendog the moh; 
tlwagh it is admitted that they followed 
this crowd farther thmtt was oecessary, imd,- 



fhnt thejr trere not snbjocted to that ef&« h^uirar itp' iVf 

eient control which could prerent indtri. the iticcegs of MinWci1atuteMiii-t<a {•cer* 
dual instances of undue exei‘ciBe«f putver. tain. We fepr it will soon be full time to 
The charjjfe of intoxication is i-eported to be tajre into consideration thij farther refurui 
froundieas, and on the whole it is declared omhe Iteformeil Pailiamcnt. 

*' that the conduct of the pSlice as a bodj, ] itEi a*ni>. 

on the occasion inquestionj affords no just TUE Marquis of Anglesey has retired 

cattse of roinplniut.'" from the Viceroyalty, on the ph'a of ill 

TheCleboy —ilnall partsof the king, health, and has been succeeded by the 
dom the clergy arc apparently contending Maniuis Wellesley. 'Shat'nobleuinn is in 
with each other to render the church estub. his Beventy.tliird year, and can hardly, 
lished by law hateful to the people. In therefore, posse>s the bodily and mental 
EnglandofosaktecUimsfortithes have been energy necessary for the execution ot the 
reared up, and uiiinei'ous lawsuits com. uutiKS he has tiaderfakt^. During Lord 
menced to enforee payment, daiuis for Wellesley’s former aduiniistiatiou, he die. 
personal tithes have even been made; and tingiiished himself by his cfforis to put 
an agricultural labourer of the name of down theonmge faction; and his nppnint. 
Oodswurth lias actually been thrown into meAt has consequently given great otfouce 
jail for payment of 4s. 4<l., being the tithe to that party, 
demanded on his wages of L.l3 a.year. scqti.axI). 

This proceeding has been felt, even by the Sin W. Rae, the late I.flrd Advocate, 
Tories, to be too bad. In Ireland some has been returned for Ilute, Captain Stuart 
of the clergy have refused to accept of the having accepted the Cbiltern Hninlreds, 
loan voted by Parliament, preferring to previously to iiis going abroad, on piwfoi. 
take their chance of enforcing ]i!iymcnt of sional duty. Tlio cuiiiity of Duto is 
their tithes to accepting what is due to wholly under the influence of the Marquis* 
them in pe.tce. In Kdiubiirgli the cleigy of Bute, and, consequently, Sir W. Rae 
have given a heavy blow to the establish, was returned without o]>)iositioiu He 
ment by their pi’oreedings for payment of maybe useful in Parliament, when the 
the Annuity Tax. suhject of the reform of the Scutch law 

Pensionebs awd Place.Holdebs IK is brought under cnnsidcration. 
Paretahekt. —It is rather humiliating. The Akkhity Tax continues to ex. 

after the efforts which have been made to cite inucli interest. Ewart, a Rai'.ijst, was 
reform the House of Commons, to And it imprisoned for three weelte, although lie 
necessary to make an investigation into\i8.'i m^n advanced in life, and in very in. 
the number of pensioners, siiicciinsts, and different he.<ilth. His Jibenitiun was 
place.ho!(ler8 who still And a seat within owing,-not to the mercy of the clergy, but 
the walls of St. Stephens. An invesliga. to a Aaw having been found in the pro. 
tion, however, lias been made, and the ccediiigs. 'rhi- proceedings generally have 
result is well worthy of consideration by been conducted ^o irregularly on the part 
all who consider that the representatives of tlic clergy, that out of Ave iinjirison. 
of ^ke people should be independent of the meats, three arc said to be illegal; and 
isAuence of the Crown. From tlie report actions of diun.ages are, in consequent^ 
of the select committee of the House of either instituted or tlireatened. 

Commons, it appears that there ar^ sixty * the cokyinekt. 

members holding places and receiving The despots arc evidently alarmed at 
emoluments from civil offices, pensions, the progress of liberal ojiinions through. 
Ice.,to the amount «ff L.86,291 ; Bixty.four out Europe, and are anxiously devising 
membersholdingcommissionsin the army, means to maintain the old system of 
the emoluments of which, as returned, are government. The Emperor of Ilnssia, 
L.23,492; nineteen members holding com. whose treatment of the Poles proves that 
missions in the navy, the emoluments be. he is destitute of all seiiHC of justice and 
ing L.5,080( and forty .Ave members in feeling of compassion, is at the head of 
the miUtia and yeomanry, who received pay theeroyal conspirators fl|airist the liberties 
when employed. The total of the public of mankind. 'Tlie Congress at Miinchen- 
money annually divided among 188 m<|p. grotzwill, in all probahilUy,.tead to impor. 
bwt JeL. 114,8^, besides occasional al- lant results, and may possibly again plunge 
lowaaces and emoluments^ of which no Europe in a general war. It is a gratify, 
return has been made. This report ex. ing circumstance thgt the good under, 
plains in a great manure the causes of the standing between Grdbt Britain tmd 
powtf of the Ministry inothe House of France continues to increase; fov as ^Iptig 
Commons. Three hundred and siStymem. as peace sRists between these two counties, 
'kers eonstitute a full House t and if these Austria and Prnssia will dread engMing 
188 reeling the public money, attend and in war. Notwithstanding the militi^... 
vote fiwMinlaten,asffieymuBtli>g!|{Renl resources of tbeas eountiri^ they omnot 
▼OL. IT.—Ka xrx. 
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regard a conflict with Great Brititin' and 
Prance without alarm; for to the navy of 
tlie former and the army of the latter 
wtnild be added domestic iiiMurreclion, the 
very fear of which would prqyeiit tlSc 
Austrian and Prussian GovcrnmnitB from 
engaging witli their wlude strength in the 
struggle. ( Tlie Austrian Moiiairhy con¬ 
tains within itself the seeds of its own dis¬ 
solution. I.oniliardy) the Tyrol, Hungary, 
and Galliria, arc anxiously watching the 
time when tliey in.iy assert their liberties; 
and it requires all titu vigilance of the 
Goveriiinriit to 1 * 1 ^ 61 ^ tlie discunieiits 
which havelotig existed in these important 
parts of the Pinpire from hreaUing out 
into open explosion. In such circum¬ 
stances Austria has every reason to w'tsh 
for the inaiiiteiiaiice of pence; aUhough it 
is not improhahle that the Kinperor of 
Russia will use all his influence to induce 
her to enter into tlie league iigainst the 
freedom of hhirope. Withuut tier eordiai 
co-operation, such a league tvoiild pi'ore of 
little efTicacy; and it is (Iierefure on the 
policy to he pursued hy Austria that the 
peace of Europe chiefly depends. 

T’llANCK. 

Tue King of Prance has made a royal 
progress to Havre, dining which the 
usual quantity of flattery and absurdity, 
for whicli sucli ncia'-ions arc remarkable, 
iias been exhiliiud. Upwards of thirty 
niemhers of tlie P.nglihli loyal jaiht squa¬ 
dron attended his Majesty on this occ.'i-, 
sion, and l.onis Phil'pfie apjiears ft) have 
been liighir gratifled witli this mark of 
respect ]i:iid Iiiin by tlie liritisii nubility. 
The trealnieiit experienced by Donna 
Maria in Praiire gives some colour to the 
rumour that the Duke of Nemours has 
been rijrrted as a Kuitor of the young 
Queen. Moiinreby seems far from incrcaa- 
ing in poimlarity. The Republican papers 
so fur oulstiip in lireulatiim those of the 
jui,le milieu party, tliat it is believed that 
the Ministiy eontenijilate the imposition 
of further burdens on tiie ]irrss, by inci’eas- 
ing (he duty on newspsijiers. The. Bour¬ 
bons do not yet seem (0 be reconciled to 
a private station, and the motions of the 
Duchess de Rcrri arc wa'ched with much 
jealousy by the Goveruinent. TJiis lady, 
who is as restles8%s ever, has been kisdiy 
received by her brother the Kingeof Ka- 
pleti, and slie has obtained permission to 
visit Charles X. 

I10I.i:.AND AK1> BE1.CICM. 

The differences between there two 
eouiitries contint*e as far from a sittle* 
B.ent as ever. The King of Holland has 
been invited to lake part in the*Congre$s 
at Munchciigrata, whither the Prince of 
Orange has already proceeded. Until 
the delilieratious of (bat CongreM are 


closed, it is vain to expect a settlement-of 
the Belgian question. 

BUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia, in his way to* 
the Congress, w'us tossed atout for three 
days in the Gulf, of Finland; and he was 
at last obliged to put bark to St. Peters- 
burgh, and pioceed by land to Schwedt., 
The Duke of Cambrigde has set out for 
the same destination; and it is not. unlikely 
that the Congress may be hpnonred with 
the presence of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who has broken up his establishment in 
London. The investigHtion into the al¬ 
leged conspiracy by tiie Polish refugees . 
against the life of the Emperor continues, 
and fourteen or fifteen Poles have been 
arrested ; but the greater number of the 
ennspiratars have concealed themselves. | 
Wliether any such conspiracy ever existed, 
it is difliciilt to deteriiiiiie; ns it is the 
policy of tlie Russian Court to gdt up 
siieli ])Iots, in the hope of palliating, in 
some measure, the atrocities committed 
against the Poles. 

aPAiv. 

Notwithstandino all the rumours, 
the Kir.g of Spain is not only still alive, 
hut able to transact bnsifiess. His Ma¬ 
jesty seems to become more liberal as ho 
advances in years, niul .lias opposed the 
advire of Zen Bcrinudirr. to interfere active¬ 
ly in favour of Don Miguel. 

rOIITl’CAt.. 

• The Constitutional Cause, though not 
yet triumphant, proceeds favourahly. The 
Migiieiites have abandoned tbeir attempts 
on Oporto, and have marched towards 
Liishiin, witiiaUie view no doubt of nssudl- 
iiig the capital. 'The MigiuTite forces are 
estimated at from 15,0(K1 to 20,000 men, 
while Don Pedro has not more than KyHH) 
to oppose tliem; but as the fortifleanems 
of the city have been strengthened, lines 
form^ two ‘miles in advance, and the. 
garrison of Oporto, are in the rear of the 
assailants, confident expectations are en¬ 
tertained that tiie Cdhstitutionalists wiU 
be able to repel every attack made on 
them. The recognition of Donna Maria 
by Britain, France, and Sweden, and the 
honours with which she has been received 
in this eountiy, cannot fail to prove of 
mnch service tohercanee; and even though 
Lisbon should be taken by Don Migncl, 
hi| chance of ultimate success, will not be 
greater than it was two months ago. 

SWlTZ£Bf.AjrD. 

Tuk discontents in ^itzerland stUl 
continue, though open hostility has for 
the present Iumb put down.. There-is 
strong reason to suspect that PrussiA mid 
Austria have fomented the diatijfrlMmccs -4 
their object being to occapy,tlM.'cd*ii«t>y 
with a military firreoLA ctqji it' 
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fiemittted bf Franee, woald be jrreat tn'enty, the plan was highly approved of, 
eonse(|iience <o th€ despots in the prosecu- Upon tarther considerulion, however, the 
tion of their schemes. . slaveholders appear to think it expedient 

ITALY. tofeonceal their satisfoction at the very 

NoTwiTiiSTANOiiirG all theefiorts and vonrHble1>argnin'whlbb they have made* 
precAUtiuiiB of the ATistriaii Government, with the view, no doubt, of ohtainini; still 
theflamecvflibmyylia'snotbeeuextingnish- farther :idvauta;'es from Goveniuient. 
cd in Italy. The Austrian dc»pot'stn is ex. Ilad'it been anticipated that in nie Whig 
eerated tliroughoiit’the whole reriinsula; plan for the uboiitiiyt of slavery, the 
and were it not for tlie subdivision of the slaves were to be purchased at mure than 
country into paltry states, the numerous their full value, we suspect we should 
fortresses, garrisoned by largo bodies of have bud the planters advocating rather 
Austrian troops, the ivinoval of the Italian than opposing negro ennuicipation. We 
soldiery into Ilimgary, and the suhstitu. much fear that the einiffii-ipntion scheme 
tion of German troops in their place, Italy will prove very burdensome to the country. 
would, ere no»v, have been revoIut'<icuze<l. The twenty millions voted fnrcoinpenaa. 
But tlterircHUisttmcps we have enumerated tion i| only the first payment. Besides 
present powerful obstacles to the friends the expense of the judges who are to 
of liberty; und the, time has hardly yet superintend the operation of the plan, 
arrived when the efforts of the Italian Britain innst lay her account with su|i. 
Liberals, to free their t oontry from Aiis- porting'the aged negroes who are too old, 
trian Suaiin.ition, is likely to jtrove sue- and many of the children who aie too 
ccssfnl. The gieat danger to he dreaded young to suppart themselves by their 
is a premature attempt, may rn- l.ibonr. How many millions such aup. 

danger the safety of thos'* Iris'"(Is of hherty port may add to our national debt we 
■ who yet amain in tlu'ir imli' c l.tud. Inve \er to learn; but it can hardly fail 

tiiiKi.'cr:. to iiiere.ise rousiderably the sum voted aa 

The French troops have retired from eumpeiisalioii. 
the Morea; and thus another iiistnnee lias apkica. 

l>eeu added to their relinquisliing (lie The Firnrh Ministry have annniinrcd 
military orciipation of Belghim, of tlie their intention, of permanently retaining 
good faith of the Pirnch Govemment. Algiers, adding tiiat tiiey are not bound 
King Olho, ns may easily be iiiiagiiied, is liy any treaty to give it up. We snsj.ect, 
not well pleased at (but re pert for llie ^loweier, lluit the Frenrli already feel that 
faith of treaties shown hy the l''renrh, lor its jinstfies^ion is more tiwiblesonie (hai 
'his subjects are fill'from being redined to luerativv. The (Oiitinuiil iiieursioiis of 
due subordination. We (car that the tiie Ai'abs aie very aiiiKiyiiig, and liave 
experiment niado'^'y the Kuropran poteii. in some recent instuiires been irjielled with 
tiites, of setting a Kini l.og’to rule over diffiiiilty. 'J’lie civili/ation of the trilxis 
the modern Greeks, is not likely tosucceud. in the neighhoiirhoud of Algiers, is a task 
TU iiKEy. i‘(>i|iiii'ing much time, and is likely to |iruve 

As might have been anticipated, the more liciieficial to posterity than to tk^ 
Russians are nut inclined to give u]i the present geiicration. 

hold they have obtained in Turkov, ('on- , _ 

Biantinople, no doubt, i.s fAatualed Isy ibn TRADK AND AGRICULTURE. 

Russian iroojis, but they Imve only retiied The rise df the price of wool and cot- 
to a convenient dist^ice. There is iiiiirh ton has ceasiHl, and symptoms of a fiill are 
reason to believe that Wallacbia and Mol- visible. Tlie incicase of price has had an 
davia have been ceded to Hiissin, in pay- injurious effect on our manufactures; for 
ment of the debt which has been raised 'as apprcliciisions were entertained tliat the 
up against the Sultan. The Russians have rise would not be pcrinniunt, mauufkc- 
no doubt laid their plans for gradually turers were unwilling to purchase largely, 
incorporating the Turkish dominions with and^thc same disindiuMion was percep- 
thdrown empire; a scheme which, judging (ibie an^oug tlii-hiiyeraat tlie cloth halls, 
from the apathy shown by the gi-eat A brisker demand is, however, soon antl- 
Powen of Europe, they may ere long at- cipatrd, as the season is approaching for 
complirii. • ' laying ii; the winter stock of goodst and 

THE WEST INDIES. this expectation probaWy prevents the're- 

The first scheme for the emancipation dnet^n which might ouisrwlse fafcAplaee. 
of the slaves^ that by which a loan of The cotton weavers conlimt^tO’ be well 
flftden miffions tras to -be granted as a employed^ 

e«aiV*t>MtHm to the rieveholder^ was re- l.EATiiEn —The Leather. Iirir at Bris- 

with aihch hosting t but whgn the tol, in the beginning of i^^ember, woe 
phUkfesTS 'AarneCthht thiii^ioan of fifteen •nnmeiotnly attended, and the demand’-wa* 
BiilOans MW of brisk. More extanrivewles wereelfeeied 
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than at anf fair for several years past, continue to be paid, unless a great and 
No great advance of price was however perumuent rise take plrf6e in the price of 
obtained. grain. 'I'heir rents have hithcito been 

The laosr Tuade continues in a pr(;»- drawn either from the capital of their ton- 
sperons state, h farther advance df 10s. per ants, or from deterinrating the soil; but 
tun having taken place. This branch of we strongly suspect that neither of these 
trade c.inuui f.ul to l>e iH'tirfited by the Bourses can be iiiucli Innt'er relied on. The 
extentiuh of railiv:!ys throiiglioMt the capital of the tenant is in must cases ex* 
kingdiiiii, Oil aicount of the great con- haiistcd ; and numerous instaiirro could 
suiupiioii ut iioii, which must thus he oc» be pipintt'd out, even in our most favoured 
casioued. grairi'gi'owiiig di.siricts, uhvrc tlie soil has 

AOitictri.TUKG. been ivin out and itiipoverished, in the 

The cvideiicti tnheii helbrc the Com* vain ctfort to ]>!iy an ex'urliitaut rent. 
>nite4‘C of tlie Ildvisc of Cmniuons corro. The lanilowinu-a arc suffering nuu-e at pre- 
burates the statcuieiits wliicli liave lung sent from the de'erioration of the soil 
prevailed, ri’Litivu to the distress of the tiian they are gcurrully awaie of. Much 
agriculturists. It i.s now estnhlialied mure is to be (-cusidrred in the manage* 
beyond i|uestion, tliat agricultural capit.nl ment of an estate than the keeping up of 
has rajiiil'y decretised within these few the rent-roll, and preveniiug the tenants 
years, and (hat the effects <if tint decrease from getting into iirrear. Kftorts to draw 
are nppnreut in a diiniinition of the stock more from the soil tlian it is enpaSlc of 
of rattle and sheep,—in the iniperfert yielding may succeed for a few years, but 
cultivation of the soil,— ai.d in deficient they must end in iiliiinate lo.ss. 
crops. Ill soiiii! parts of Kiigland, it np- The weather fur tlie harvest has been, 
pears that farms capahln of yielding from on the whole favouiahle; and the greater 
12 to Ifi hiislicis of wheat jier acre, have part of the crop, in the lower districts of 
been altngi-thcr abandoned, the price of Scotland, was secured by the middle of 
grain being inadegiiate to pay any runt, September, iri’good (oiidition. Much loss 
after discharging the burdens uffecting the was sustained from s' "’ iiig, by the high 
land. Only two wi(iiesse.s from Scotland winds in tlie latter pfirt of August. The 
were examincil; who must have beeu very crop, generally, is much inferior in bulk 
inadeqii itely informed of the state of our to that of last year. Wheat is thin on 
agriculture, if they stated, as wc under* the ground and deficient in straw, but 
stand they did, tliat distress does not gene*, remarkably free from disenee, and of ex¬ 
rally prevail. It may he true' that storl cellent (juality. Harley is about an averagd 
araiera are in a better condition at pro- crop; and the quality is also superior. Oats 
sent than they have been in at some former hardly reacli an average. Beans have 
periods since the termination of the war; been much Injured by insects, and the 
but we can assert, from extensive inquiries, crop will nim out deficient, but pease 
made in almost cveiy grain-growing dis* promise welL Tlie potato crop has im- 
trict ill Scotland, that tlie famiei-s have proved greatly, but will probaUn not 
never, since the commencement of this reach an average. TheBe remarks^liard- 
centiiry, at least, been in a worse condi- ing the crops in Scotland, generally, apply 
tion than at present. Since Ifilfi, they equally to England and Ireland ; and on 
have seldom had a season in whiifii they the #vhole, we may conclude, that the 
«euld jirovide for more their rent crops throughout the kingdom, are under 
«od their current expenses; and during an average. 

bod years, of which there have been many, OficnAaiis.~.This has been a remark* 
their rents were in a great measure paid ablybiid season for stone fiuit of all kinds; 
limit their capital. That great distress the produce of apples and pears is also 
oast exist, will appear from the slightest rather deficient. The fruit in the orchards 
eonsideration. While the price ot grain on the Clyde yielded upwards of l.»8O0O. 
has nearer one-hajf since the war, Cattle and j^H£EP.~-.The prices 
the rents of farmi have not been rrouced of cattle and shecpi' still keep np. At 
mqre tlian a third ; and in most'instances Falkirk trysl^ on the 9th September, 
no abatement whatever was given until there was a brisk demand for Aeep, of 
the capital of the ,t|iwt was exhausted, which upwards of 50,000 were on the 
and a debt incurredpaying the rent ground. The prices were from 15 to 
stipulated for vshdi grain could be ^Id at 20 per cent. aWe those of liut yen', 
the high prices. Seventy years ago, grain Cattle were also in good demand, hot the 
whs nearly the same price as U la at pre-^ prices receixtd were net so uu^ above 
sent, while rents have increased at least those of last year, as those reali^d for the 
fopv-fold. Tlie landholdehp have not yet sheep. The number ■ of cattle mcehed^ 
folt tbe^i^le evil of the faU of prices. 40 ,OOOl. Thers'^iM«gEmteboWNtfionee, 
Th«lrTont<if»l]s are mudh higher than «mt but ftw pf 

Ahw ArhmMib^daBaeirSquMe. 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OP THE RADICAL PARTY. 

Durinq periods of the last session, the call of the Radi¬ 

cals to oiface became, for the drst time, a subject of speculation. Prom 
the moment thiit the feasibility of a Radical Aliuistry was discussed, a 
charm was broken w hich had operated to their csclusion. The corollary 
to potest quia poue vidiiur, (ho because it is thought he can,) 
is the negative, he cannot, because it is thought he cdnnol. So long as 
it (teemed impossible that the Radicals could form a Ministry, or that 
the Radicals could be iiiftusted with the government, the ojiinion of the 
impossibility went far towards making the impossibility. 1 hat opinion 
has lost much of its confidence. Instead of the oiF-hand, contemptuous, 
assertion of impossibility, we now hear the discussion of the practi¬ 
cability ; and though the conclubion is geiierolly in the negative, an 
important step is made, in the agitation of the question. The Radicals 
themselves are feast interested in this matter. They have not yet 
thought of office. The thing has seemed too distant to occupy their 
attention. But the Whigs and the Tories have thought much of the 
possibility and the probabilities of a Radical Administration, and are 
not ibroibly struck with objections and sdifficulties which seem insur¬ 
mountable to the Radicals. ’ 

This it to be observed: that Radicals are in the habit of taking a 
view d each other trhich men of the two opposite parties do not take 
of the Radioela. The strength of the Radicals is better understood by 
antagonists, upon whonutheij: bh>ws.fall, than by those with whom they 
stand ranked akonlder tp shoulder. The Radical combatunt, seeing his 
neighbOftr'^s piece flaah in the pan, cries ** Pish I this feUow is good for 
mithmg r* Or, when he observes him ramming down ffive or six car¬ 
tridges, one upon the other, he exclaims, ** Th«re it no such |hing as 
§ming in the ruik with this thoog^btleuiiinan; bis piece will 
. 4fO. zx« L 
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burst trith the charge, and blow^us to pieces!” But, on the opposite 
side, they see nothing of the flash in the pan, and they feel the effect 
of the next shot; and they know nothing of the danger of the excessive 
charge^ and they receive the unwelcome bullets of the supernumerary 
cartridges. 

The very earnestness of the Radicals in the cause makes them ovm*- 
critical upon each other. The Whigs, when they stood opposed to 
Tories more ^irectly than the Radicals are now opposed to the Whigs, 
were not aflected with any such cause of disunion. They were not so 
anxious about objects as to spoil their fellowship. The cause was with 
them a mere pretence. Tlfey were only anxious to make a show of 
battling for the people; and had a large toleration for backward com¬ 
rades. As a party, they had all the advantages of the sang froid. 

There arc some prominent Radicals, perfectly conscious of all quali- 
fleations for power in themselves, but who cannot recognise in others 
the fitness for colleague. When these persons have severally and 
separately surveyed their own qualifications, they have surveyed every¬ 
thing that is trustworthy in the world; and all beyond is doubt and 
despair, or contempt, scorn, and aversion. Affected more or less with 
this error, (the causes of which we shall presently explain,) the leading 
Radicals are the last men who will see the feasibility of a Radical 
government. 

Those who cast about to sbe whether the tiling is practicable, are in 
the habit of challenging the names of men for certain appointments 
and of inferring too mucli from tlie hesitation or difficulty there always 
is in the answer. They have tP observe, however, that vast is the 
difference of effect between a thing proposed and a thing done ; that a 
different opinion awaits a Ministry actually named by the King, from 
that which is exercised upon an ideal cabinet. ' Possession goes a long 
way, in opinion of qualification, as well in law. Six months before 
tlie.Whig Ministry was formed, had any one su^ested^the arrangement 
of it, with the solitary exception of the appointment of Lord Grey, he 
would have been overwhelmed with dm'ision. 

.... qaoa>optanti Divum promlttere nemo ' 

AudeSst, volvends dies en attulit ultto. 

We have ourselves heard a shout of ridicule raised at the si^g^on of 
Lord Brougham for the GAreat Seals. > What would become, was it, 
asked, id the real property of the coudtry, widi a Judge oi such iocom- ^ 
petency in the Presidency of the Chancery } He would throw all 
equity into conTusion, it was ^nfidently assarted. Yet Jie is Chan¬ 
cellor i and, when {Hromoted, the impressioii of iiis unfitness lost all its 
foTM. As for the appointment pf Lord Altborp to ^ Rxdbequer, 
lived there a man out of Bedlam, or in Bedlam, who would have ventured 
to suggest it ? Had any one in speculation named Lord Pslmemtmi lor 
the FoijpJgn Oflice, the commeat weald have been, “ What I a Tory t 
hack of the Castlereadi studl Can he mUlfiurl? vith aiftsm 
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Ministry ? Preposterotts!” He has^pulled ns well as any of them, 
because he was a hade. But we are showing What d>jeodonB m»dd have 
beea, and not what was their soundness. Had Lord Melbourne been 
proposed for the Home Oiiioe, the narrow aristocratic tenor* of his 
whole political career would have been instanced in. objection, and 
especially his palliation of the Manchester massacre. It may be observed, 
that these objections have been justified, and tlie anticipations of inca> 
paehy realized; and that the objections to Radicals, anticipatimas 
of their incapacity, would in like manner be verified. But, after all, it 
is commonly conduded that the present Ministry, with all its feebleness 
and faults, is the best that, in present circumstances, can be had; and, 
supposing the worst, of a trial of the Radicals in ofiice, it may be said 
of them, too, that, though not all that could be w'ished, there are no 
better to be found. Power carries with it large allowances; and when 
we weigh the reputation of men out of oiiice, with the reputation of 
men in <^ce, with a view to deciding on the fitness of both for office, 
a great error is committed. In the scale fimr the political race, the saddle 
weighs more than the j<fekey. 

The Radicals have their disadvantages, which we have never denied; 
nay, we have been forward in proclaiming them, for we have been 
anxious to remove them; but they have, on the other hand, elements 
of strength which are very much uj^dervalued, and their opinions are 
spreading and seizing upon the minds bf men wjio don’t lack the 
Worldly vantage.ground for'giving the most powerful effect to them. 
Radioalism is now to be. found in all the sfraia of society. It has been 
slowly but steadily mounting upwards, and has its hold in every class ; 
more in one order, and less in another; but some footing everywhere, 
and everywhere still extending. This is not’ the case widTilie Whig 
and Tory parties, whose range is limited to the Aristocracy and Middle 
Classes, and becoming daily v^eaker and weaker in the latter. A'cause 
is now in' operation which will aec^erate the renouncement of Whig 
and Tewy opinions in the Middle Classes. Whig and Tory will unite 
ib endeavouring to maintain the Church rhnd by the Middle Classes, 
«rho constitute the body of dissent, the Churbk will not be borne; and 
every attempt to support it will alienate* the middle people from the 
pblitioa of the supporters, and propel them fo Radicalism. The Church 
is, ^ this period, the most powe^ul lever for the work and the cause 
'-of the Radicals. Every struggle made for the Church breaks up the 
soli upon whidt all our rotten institutions rest. In the.cu8tom of quiet 
was their safety; and whatever agitates the minds of men, and sets 
them upon extreme r^lutimiB and action,*must/hasten the down^. 
^or the fSiarch, or agaiagf the Churdi, will soon be the gr^ quesdom 
dividing and determining the pditkal arrays. This contest goes to 
die core of the nation; ani to the core of the nhti^ Radicalism wiU 
gOt WiUi it. In the generality of ,poUde^ disputes, there ^ some 
in Udking 4 ^ the optnioa of the JPeo^e'as ranged on die 
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(me side or the other. The mps of the people is generally inert* 
The portion exercising ojiinioii, constituting what is termed public 
opinion, is, in truth, commonly a small minority of the whole nation. 
This small but energetic minority, composed of those who think, 
or think they think, is divided into the conflicting parties of Whig, 
Tory, and lladical; and the larger part of the diidded minority assumes 
the name of Ike People. Such is the ordinary state of things; but 
there are gre%t questions, great excitements, which warm the mass 
usually incurious and inert, and fuse it into one of the fiery streams of 
opinion,—such as the late Queen’s persecutions, or the Reform in 
Parliament. We will not add the Church ; because what the Church 
. question mill be, no other question since that between the first Charles 
and the People has been. The Church we now look upon as a vast 
stove, melting the apathy of the country, and turning the naturally cold 
and sluggish material to rushing fiery streams. All this lava runs to 
Radicalism. It is true that it Avill cool again with the exhaustion of the 
cause of ebullition, and settle down into immobility ; but this it will 
not do, till Whig and Tory, and the things for which Whig is Whig and 
Tory is Tory, have received a damage past repair. 

That things are working for Radicalism—that the tide is making for 
the party, is clear enough ; but the question is, in what trim the party 
will be found to float upon it. And here we must observe, that the 
word parly, in its political aficeptu^on, is inapplicable to the Radicals. 
In everything implied to a fault in the word Party, the Radicals are 
deficient to a fault. As yet, they are so far from the culpable com¬ 
promises of party, that they are not ripe for agreement In the selection 
and pursuit of objects. It were almost as reasonable to speak of the 
party of brown-haired men or black-haired men, or the party of the 
blue-eyed or the hazel, as of the party of the Radicals. The term is 
applied for want of a better, to describe *a heterogeneous mass, having 
the one principle in common, that the people shoujd and sliall be 
governed fur the benefit of themselves, and not for the benefit of their 
governors, except as the benefit of governors is identical with the benefit 
of the governed. Upon this end the Radicals are agreed; or they who do 
not propose this end, have no*right to tlie name of Radicals. But the 
differences begin with the ^rsi start towards it. There are Radicals 
who are Republicans,—there are Rad\pils who are Monarchical,—^there 
are Radicals who hold to the institution of property, as to the sheet- 
anchor of Bociely,—and there are Radicals who, to fitvour industry, 
would make racrifice of propehy, which is the object of industry. As 
we descend into the massju these sects multiply. Arnmig the leadii^ 
’men, the differences of opinion are slight in themselves; but they avail 
for separation, and the prevention of any cordis co-operation. The 
great body of the^ Radicals, we believe, at the present iinoment to be. or 
to believe themselves, monarchical;' but it is melting,iactq RepabUx 
caniun, and many are Republican without Iraowiog it. They are 
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striving for a Republic in substance^ without wishing to disturb the 
forms and outward semblance of a Atonorq^iy. This^ is a matter not 
worth present dispute. Should the time for discussing it arrive, the 
question will be simply this:—Shall we have the uses of one thiqg, with 
the costly sign of another; shall we put in operation one set of prin¬ 
ciples, and keep up for show only, and at a great expense, the principle 
of power without qualification, at variance with them ? 

To the leading Radicals, or, mure properly speaking, as there are 
none who lead, to the more prominent in public life, ought to look 
for the guidance of the Radical spirit into right channels* But they 
are chiefly occupied in nursing their rcjiutations fur the little coteries 
of the true w’orship, or the true creed. This anxiety about a small 
fame detracts lamentably from efficiency. The perpetual consideration 
whether a thing is tanli, or worthy of the individual who deliberates 
about taking it up, extinguishes tlic true public spirit, which should 
have no regard but to the usefulness of the object, be it little or be it 
great. And after a man has once waived action to this consideration, 
he falls into a habit of inertness; liis past negligences mount np into 
precedent, and become reason for not doing upon present occasion what 
he has not done upon occasions past ; and thus his omissions make his 
rule of conduct. 

Ilf the last session of Parliament, the Radicals did not fulfil expecta¬ 
tion. Those of whom much wa8>xpected, disappointed; and others, 
of whom opinions absolutely unfavourable were enterUiined, distin¬ 
guished themselves most hunoiirably. The latter had not to sustain 
reputation, and they hitve earned it. We wuuld particularly instance 
3Ir. Clay, the iVlenib^'r for the Tower Hamlets, who showed himself 
one of the must right<thinking men in the House, and a sufhciently- 
gtK>d speaker for all useful and desirable purposes* The plea of many 
of the Radical Members, fo% their omissions, is the unmannerly, the 
ruffianly, conduct of the House. They could not bear up against the 
contemptuous iflattention, or the boisterous yells, and outcries ; that is 
to say, they ctmld not perform their part, wliich is, to bear up against 
all these things, and so to beat them down. No man in Parliament 
will be serviceable to tlie people's cause who cares for, who thinks of the 
House. Any desire to have the ear wf the House, or*carry along its 
sentiment, is an absolute detriment to ’efficiency, a division and a 
waste of power. A man wITo has the abilities and the ambition 
to take a commanding position in the country, should, in the 
prewnt state of things, use the House only as a* place whence 
his speeches go forth to.the public. He should |h^nk,o£ nothing 
but the reports. He should speak for the people ont.of doors, and 
knp;iy that what fully serves and satisfies them sanst be displeas¬ 
ing to the aristocrats by whom he is surrounded. ■ ^Fbere is no trim- 
toing between the two things, without losing something of effect, on 
Jbe 01^ side or the other. The man who eitempts to keep well with 
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tie House, must abstain ftom uttering many plain tratbs wfaidi 
would be acceptable and sfnrvice&ble to the people. But he must be 
heard to be reported, some one here observes; and he must study the 
homoi^r of the House, in order to have its attention, or its toleration, 
at least. We answer, that any man whose mind is more in his work 
than in his repiite,—who is more anxious about objects than present 
fame and present applause,—who will persevere, and rise, and at it 
again after every fall,—will make his own terms with the House. 
Mr. Hume is an example. He had to encounter every sort of attempt 
to bear him down—ridicule, scorn, bellowing, bullying, &c.; but he 
mould not be put down; and though fighting his battle with every 
disadvantage, his pertinacity conquered the insolence of the House. So 
it will be with any other man, of competent abilities, who resolutely 
makes the attempt. But, in making the attem])t, he must lay his 
account with every conceivable annoyance. He must press on, like the 
adventurer in the Fairy Tale, whose progress up the mountain of 
enchantment is opposed by unseen hands, and whose ears are stunned 
by the threats and scoffs of bodiless voices; but who, aware of the 
conditions of failure, (that if ho stop or turn back he will be turned to 
stone, and serve, as all do who fail in great enterprises, as impediment 
to those who may follow in the same attempt,) goes steadily and 
•^undauntedly on to success. 

Faint hearts are no hearts for th^gallantry necessary to the People's 
cause; and a sensitive ear is no accompaniment to a patriot's tongue. 
Nothing grows on exercise so much as daring. The first thing which 
a man finds upon trial (»f his courage, is the little occasion there is for 
the coiirnge, or the nothingness of nine-tenths of the apprehensions 
that would have daunted one less bold. 

When we investigate the ciiuscs of that disunion of the Radicals, 
which may be referred to individual impracticability, (if we may be 
allowed the expression,) though we find much of inconvenience in the 
effect, it is impossible to regret the circumstances to which it owes its 
existence. The same habits of mind which enable a man exposed to 
the corruptions of society to preserve and maintain his opinions against 
the sneers and sophisms of th€ great majority of those with whom he 
* mixes in aristbqratic circles, ol- the more pretending of the middle 
classes i->^the same habits, we affirm, which enable him to hold the 
truth that is in him against these manifold assaults, fortify his convic> 
tions against all^ other impressions. Having held out in garrison so 
long against eribmies, he has actpiired a custom of resistance and impene* 
trability, which is turned against friends. 'Locked up in his martello 
tower, he cannot walk arm-in-arm tvith his brother. The hard pro¬ 
perties that have preserved‘his Radicalism, prevent amalgamation. 
This is Uie great obstacle to the working of a Radical Ministry. Can 
the Radicals ^eo-opexate? Ability there is enough, and aptitude for 
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badness; in oaonezion^ too, with the station in society on which the 
prejudices of the cotintry indst. Thefconcord is the only doubt. 

In Parliament, we have no hesitation in naming, os pdrfectly qualified 
for office, (we take them* in alphabetical order to avoid any invidious 
precedence,) Mr. Charles Bailer, Mr. B. Bulwer, Mr, Clay^ Lord 
Durham, Mr. Grote, Mr. Hume, Mr. Lloyd, Membef for Stockport, 
Sir William Molesworth, Mr. O'Connell, Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. 
Boebuck, Mr. John Bomilly, Mr. Strutt, Mr. Wallace of Kelly, Mr. 
Warburton. « 

Out of the House—and there is no sufficient reason for limiting the 
choice of the leading public functionaries to the House—Mr, Bicker- 
stetli, Mr. Charles Austin, Colonel Napier, Mr. Cra\<^ford, and several 
others may be named, as meu of Radical opinions tempered with 
judgment, and eminent abilities. But there are others practised in 
business, who come under no political denomination, and who would 
be valuable auxiliaries in the subordinate offices of a Radical Govern- 
ment. 


WIN-HILL OR, THE CURSE OF GOD. 

BV TIIK AUTUOn OP CORN-LAW «UVME9." 

% 

s 

This day, ye mountains ! is a holiday ; 

N(»t the bless’d Sabbath, yet a day of rest. 

Though wrung, Jiy cunt, from sordid men, who pjiy 
Their homage to the god whom cant loves best. 

I hallow it to Heaven, and make it blessed. 

Wild Moscar Dell, receive me ! headlong Wye, 

Let my soul hear thee fritm the mountain's breast, 

• Telling thy streamlet;^ as they Igap from high. 

That richer, lovelier vales, and nobler hills are nigh ! 

• 

Now quit thy home, thou hread-tax'd Artisan ! 

Drink air and light, pale victim, while thou may’st! 
What dost thou hence, umbrella'd Englishman, 

Bound to thy pagod in the straeted waste P . 

Deem'st thou that God dwell%only where thou.prny'st 
Come worship here, while clouds the hill-tops ktss I 
Death numbereth them vho linger where thou stay'st. 
Bliss-praying supplicant! why shunn'st thou bliss ? 

Oh, can ye hope for heaven, and scorn a scene like this P 

• • 

Thy sisters, in*the vales left far behind. 

Are dead, late-coming Primrose! Souths ago,^ 

They faded slowly in the pensive wind: 

^ Thou smilest—yes, the happy irtll do so. 

Careless of others' wrongs and others' wo. 

' , ' "" ~ '■ — —f■ — 

* The central Bwnintain— not the highesUi-of the Peak of Derbyshire. 
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Win^HiUi or» Cur^ of Ood, 

Carnationed childhood’e favourite! tiiou* too, here } 

Ay, roses die, but daisies always grow. 

Skeleton.^8h ! why*lag behind the year ? 

Where Dun and Rother meet, no half«clad boughs appear. 

t'Nor there, are children of the young year seen; 

But tawdry dowers flaunt where they grew, and tell 
How soon they died ! even as the base and mean 
Laugh o’er a good man’s grave. But near the well 
That never fi.ils, tiie golden pimpernel 
Enjoys ^£hc freshness of this Alpine ulime ; 

And violets linger in each deep cool dell. 

As lowly virtues of the olden time 
Cling to their uottage-liofncs, and slowly yield to crime. 

Last Wind-flower! knew'st thou April? Infant June 
Sees thee, and reddens at thy modest smile; 

And o'er thee still May's chaflinch sings his tune, 
tV’ell pleased thy musing idlesse to beguile, 

Where two streams meet Ivmentli thy lonely isle ; 

And cottony bog.rush, and tlic antlered muss. 

And the brake’s lady,^ cluster round thee, while 
Their heads at thee the rising foxgloves toss, 

Where gnarled and liuhcned oaks the shadowed torrent cross. 

So bad men frown! but can their frowns compel 
The cowslip to remain beneath the sod ? 

Can they prevent the mosses of the dell 
From lifting up their tinyiiands to God ? 

No, to the soul these point its far abode. 

And humbly tell us what the angels are; 

Immortal flowers! as dewdrops on the «od, 

Pure ; or the beams that hymn from star to star. 

The King who pares with suns his wheelless, noiseless car. 

Oh, thou great Scotsman, with the meteor.pen ! 

Come from thy Trosachs, Wilson,t come, and paint 
Yon monarch of our Alps ! that little men 
May feel thy Titan soul in theirs, and faint 
Almost with inspiration ; from the taint 
Of worldly vileiiess freed, as by a spell. 

And made, at tmee, half.prophet and half-saint, 
lYhen reading tliee to town-sick hearts, they tell 
Of scenes few love like thdb, and none can paint so well. 

How wifdjy start the \|ri]^ ilobks as we gaze ! 

iHow softly sleeps upon the la^^of noon 
The cloud.couched lightning! and how sweetly plays 
The laughing blue above the blackness; soon 
To mplf in fire and hogror, where, aboon 
'riiis lesser giant’s storm-swollen floods and firs. 

Yon distant giant fronts the mid-da*y moon. 

While solemnly the wind-fed wiganlj; stirs 
Its flapping leaves alone,«’er fern and sun-bright furze 1 

• The Ladysmock, Rouueau's flower, f The Author of the aty'of ths Fragile. 
* ^ $ The mountun-ai^ 
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To batbo witb married waves their monarcVa feet. 

See, where the Aehop and the^Derwent haste; 

And how he rears him from the vale, oomplete • 

In all his time-tottched majesty, embraced 
By the blue, bright>blue heavens ; his proud brow graced 
With that stone diadem which Nature made 
Ages before her practised hand had graced *' 

With living gems the bluebell-haunted shade, 

Or, high in lucid air, her a-iud-swift wings displayed ! 

King of the Pe >k ! Win- Hill! thou, throned nnd*crbwned, 
That reign'st o'er many a stream, and many a vale ' 
Star-loved, and meteor-sought, and, tempest-found ! 

Proud centre of a mountain-circle, hail! 

The might of man may triumph, or may fail; 

But, Eldest Brother of the Air and Light, 

Firm slialt thou stand when demigods turn pale 1 
For thou, ere Science dawned on Henson's night, 

Wnst, and wilt be when Mind shall rule all other might. 

'Fo be a crowned and sceptred curse, that makes 
Immortals worms ! a wolf, that feeds on souls! 

One of the names which vengeance wliips with snakes 
Whose venom cannot die! a king of gouls, 

WItose drink is blood! To he clear-eyed as owls, 

Still calling darkness light, and winter spring ! 

'Fo be a tiger-king, whoseymercy growls ! 

To be of meanest things the vilest thing ! 

Throned Asp o’er lesser asps! What grub would be a king ? 

But, crown'd Win.Hill! to be a king like tbee! 

Older than death! as God's, thy calm behest ! 

Only heaven-rivalled in thy royalty ! 

Calling the feeble to thy sheltering breast, 

And shaking beauty from thy gorgeous vest. 

And lov'd by every gewd and happy thing ! 

VVith nought beneath thee that thou hast not blessed, 
And nought above thee but the Almighty's wing ! 

Oh, glorious god-like aim ! who would not be a king ? 

But, lo, the Inn ! the mountain-girded Inn! 

Whose amber stream is worth «11 Helicon ! 

To pass it fasting were a shamesand sin ; * 

Stop ! for the gate hangs w’ell tfibt hinders ndne ; 
Refresh, and pay, thee stoutly travel on ! 

Ay, thou hast need to pree the barley-wine; 

Steep is tb* ascent, oh, bard, thou look'st upqn! 

To reach that cloud.capt seat, aftd throne divine,* 

Might try a stroi^er ^ame, and younger limbs thitn thine. 

Now, having drank of jolly ale enough. 

To climb Win-HiU is worth amSition—-Yea! 

Ambition, even if made of jolly stuff. 

Should drink strong ale, or never will he say 
To rival climbers^ " Follow on my tray!" 
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Old ale and jeUf, be it dark er pale^ 

Drink like a topor, be tlpm green or grey I 
Drink oft and Idng, or try to climb, and fail! 

If thou woiild’st climb Win-Hill, drink old and jolly ale !* 

t 

** Blow, blow, thou breeze of mountain freshneas, blow !” 

Stronger an^ fresher still, as we ascend 
Strengthen'd and freshen'd, till the land below 
Lies like a map !—On! on! those clouds portend 
Haik rain, and fire !—Hark, how the rivers send 
Their skyward voices hither, and their words 
Of liquid music !—See ! how bluely blend 
The east moors with the sky !—'fhe lowing herds. 

To us, are sUent now, and hush'd the songful birds. 


This spot is hallow’d: sacred are these rocks. 

To death and sorrow. Here, amid the snow, 

A stranger died,t where seldom the wild flocks 
Ascend to feed. Clouds ! for ye only know 
His griefs and wrongs ; tell me liis name of wo. 

The mutter’d history of his broken heart; 

That of a thing so noble we may owe 
To you a relic, never to depart, 

A tale, o'er which proud men may sometimes pause, and start! 

From the hard world that scorn’d to scorn him, he 
Retir’d, to die in solitude, as dies 
The royal eagle in his majesty. 

Where no mean bird may peck his fading eyes; 

And told the mournful winds, with tears and sighs. 

That so fall'n man should ever die, alone 
And undegraded. O’er his cheek the skies. 

Stooping in pity, wept to hear him groan. 

And drown’d in faithful tears his soul's last low-breath'd moan. 

• 

Nor other tears for him were ever shed, * 

Except by her who, dying, to her breast 
Clasped him, her child, and mourn’d his father dead ; 

And kiss’d and kiss'd that babe, and bless’d and bless'd 
The orphan’d worm that suck’d her into rest; 

And stiU, almost with hope, her grief beguiled. 

And tried to pray, till death her eyeballs press’d— 

But could not pray, amid her ravings wild— 

That God would take the life she gave to that poor child 1 

* i 

a- 

e 

* See our old tong Back and sides go bare.” 
f A few yean ago, a human tksIsUm wasibnad near the snnimk of this monntain, 
and removed to the church-yahl at the viUago of Hopi^ wheve It remaine nucoffined 

andunintemd.—.iTaMasM&ire and ZlerAirsAi^Ardvaaina. . . 
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He died. But still tine winds that lov'd him came 
And whispered, though he mdAo>them no repl^. 

And still his friends^ the clouds, beded'd his frame 
With frosen tears, lew cold than eharitf. 

But little men, whom summer brought to see • 

The hesth.coGk’s plumes, beheld him where he lajr. 

And robb’d him of that glorious tomb, which hft 
Chose in his pride; bearing his bones away. 

His proud, insulted bones, to mix with common day. 

And I will not loathe man—although he be * 

Adder and tiger !—for his sake, who died 
Here, in his desolation great and free. 

And, with a fall'n immortal's might and pride. 

On human nature’s dignity relied. 

When all else failed. No workhouse menial’s blows. 

Check'd his last sob ! no packthread mockery tied 
His sunken chin ! and sick of mortal woes, 

I bless the pillow which his Hampden-spirit chose.* 

High on the topmost jewel of thy crown, 

Win>Hill ! 1 sit bareheaded, ankle-deep, 

In tufts of Tose-cupp'd bilberries; and look down 
On towns that smoke below, and homes that creep 
Into the silvery clouds, which far'Off keep 
Their sultry state ! and many a mountain stream. 

And many a mountain vale, and ridgy steep 
The Peak, and all his mountains, where they gleam 
Or frown, remote or near, more distant than they seem J 

There flows the Xshop, yonder bounds the Wye, 

And Derwent here towards princely Chatsworth trends; 

But, while the Nough steals purple from the sky, 

Lo, northward far, what giant’s shadow bends ? 

A voice of torrents, hark! its wailing sends! 

Who drives yon tortufed cloud through stone-still air ? 

A rush 1 a roar! a wing, a whirlwind rends 
The stooping larch. The moorlands cry ** Prepare! 

It comes I ye gore-gorg'd foes of want and toil, beware!" 

It comes! Behold 1—Black Blakelow hoists on high 
His signals to the blast from (SledhiU's brow. 

Them, slowly glooming on the iSssening. sky, , * 

'fhe bread-tax'd exile sees, (in speechless wo. 

Wandering the melancholy main below. 

Where round the shores of Man the dark surge heaves,) 

And while his diildren's tears in silence flowj ^ 

Thinks of swe^t scenes, to wbicfi his soul still cleaves. 

That home on JEStherol^'s side, which hf for ever leaves. 

'• Was this unfortunate a Vtetlm of the Com-lawe P Then, fcr the honour of our 
common nature, the sfitem of free exelimige end usieetricM induetry ought to bo 
Ihirif and fully tried. If it fisU to resaoe man from paipnisai, and bis name from 
disgrace which would enrage a viper and make thOMrdi-worm Uasbr>^ u^ like 
(ho failing ntiie Indiputady to woods and dMert% and perish theilL 
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Now expectation listens, mute and pale, 

While, ridg'd with sudden foam, the Derwent trawls. 
Arrow-like comes the rain, like fire the hail. 

And, hurk ! Mam-Tor on shuddering Stanage calls! 

See, what a ftown o'er castled Winnat fulls ! 

Down drops the death-black sky! and Kinderscout, 
Conscious of glory, laughs at intervals; 

Then lifts his helmet, throws his thunders out. 

Bathes ail the hills in flame, and hails their stormy shout. 

Hark Nhow my Titan guards laugh kings to scorn ! 

See, what a fiery circle girds my state 
Hail, Mountains! River-Gatherers! Eldest-born 
Of Time and Nature, dreadful, dark, and great! 

Whose tempests, wing’d from brows that threaten fate. 
Cast shadows, blacken'd with intensest liglit. 

Like the despair of angels fallen, that wait 
On God’s long-sleeping wrath, till, roofed with night. 

The seas shall burn like oil, and Death be waked with fright. 

Storm ! could I ride on thee, and grasp thy mane, 

A bitless bridle, in my unburnt hand; 

Like flax consum’d, should fall the bondman's chain. 

Like dust, the torturers of each troubled land ; 

And Poland o'er the prostrate Hun should stand,— 

Her foot upon his neck, her falchion's hilt 
Beneatli her ample palm. Then every strand 
Should hear her voice : Our bulwark is rebuilt, 

Europe I but who shall gauge the blood these butchers spilt 

And what are they, oh, land of age-long; woes. 

Who laid the hope of thy redemption low ? 

Are they not Britain's sons, and Labour’s foes. 

Who, sowing curses, ask why curses grow. 

And league with fate fur their own overthrow ? 

When will their journey end ?—They travel fast!— 

Slow Retribution! wherefore art thou slow ? 

When will the nigiit of our despair be past ? » 

And bread-tax'd slaves become Men, godlike Men, at last ? 

'Phy voice is like thy Father's, dreadful storm! 

Earth hears his whisper, when thy clouds are torn ; 

And Nature’s treraour tfids our sister.worm 

Sink*in the ground. But they who laugh to scorn 
The trampled heart which want and toil have worn,' 
Fear thee, and laugh at Him, wBose warning word 
Speaks from thy clouds, on burning billows borne j 
For, in their hearts, his voice they never beard. 

Ne’er felt* bis diastening h&nd, nor pined wi(h hope deferr’d. 

Oh, 'fhou, whose wffispering is the thunder I Power 
Eternal, world-attended, yet alone! 

Oh, give, at least, to labour’s hopeless hour 
, That peace, which Thou denf'st not to * stone! 

^he faDuoe)4initten milRoiis cease to' groaii'j 
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When wilt Then hear their mute and long deipair ? 

Lord ! help the poor 1 for they are %U thy own I 
Wilt Thou not help ? did 1 not hear Thee swear* 

That Thou wouldst tame the proud^ and grant their victims' prayer } 

Methought 1 saw Thus in the dreams of steep ; 

This mountain, Father, groan'd beneath thy heel ! 

Thy other foot was placed on Kinder's steep; 

Before thy face 1 saw the planets reel. 

While earth and skies shone bright as molten steel; 

For, under all the stars. Thou took’st thy stand, * 

And bnd'st the ends of heaven behold and feel. 

That Thou to all thy worlds had'st stretch'd thine hand. 

And curs’d fur evermore the Legion-flend of Land! 

“ He la accursed !” said the sons of light. 

As in their bowers of bliss they listen'd pale. 

He is accursed !” said the comets, bright 
With joy; and star to star d song of bale 
Sang, and sun told to sun the dismal tale, 

“ He is accursed !” till the light shall fade 
To horior in heaven’s courts, and glory veil 
Her beams, t»efore the face of Truth betray’d; 

** Because he curs’d the Land, which God a blessing made !" 

** He is accursed !" said the Prince of Hell; 

And—like a Phidian statue mountain.va8t~~ 

Stooping from rocks, black, yet unquenchable. 

The pale shade of his faded glory cast 
Over the blackness of black Are, aghast—* 

Black.burning seas, that ever black will burn ; 

** He is accursed ! and while hell shall last. 

Him and his prayer heaven’s marble roof will spurn, 

Who cursed the blessed sod, and bade earth's millions mourn!" * 


. NOtES ON PA’RIS ; 

OR CORBE8FONDBNCE OF THE GRIMM OF THE COCKNEYS^ 
WITH THE KING OP COCKAIGNE. 


Quel amour Incrovable, 

MalntCRont et Mto, 

Pour cette vUle doiW ifialde 
A Slit <00 Piradw 

• Btrmnger, • 

A WOBD TO THE WISE, AVD TWO OB TBBEE'TO TUXf FOOLISH. 

It may be desirable to ioform the illiterate, and remind the literary 
reader, that, daring a portion of the eighteenth century, when Paris 
w’as considered the intellectual capital «of Europe, it was the fafdiion 
among petty princes df leap enlightened countries, to entertain a cor¬ 
respondent among these mmi of liters, whoVere in the hahit^ supping 

* it was a mazim of the Roman W, that wifoever niads hit property a nuimnce, 
should cease to be a nsu of property; and this nuhn in» hut a commeiitary on 
the unwritten law of God—nnwrlttci^ or with tibo pen of‘Oesdtation wril^ over 
the free of iailen empires. Whopi the patticteim. Wf Boms destroyed the Liciahia 
Law* andmonopolhtsd tbs soil, did not their heads BieiMteneitm IhU like pi^tssf 
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with Madame Groffriiii end bai^ying philoaophy with Helrethis. Po¬ 
tentates are but a concentratioii ni the public. The epistles thus en. 
dited, with no common eare and pains, were in fact addressed to the 
kingdom, in the person the King; and, after having served their 
more 'bstensible purpose of fertilizing the mind, and enriching the con. 
versation of royalty with extracts from the newest works, satires on the 
newest measures, and an accredited edition of the newest hon mot» cur¬ 
rent in the salons of Holbach or Madame d'fipinay, they have been be¬ 
stowed upon posterity for the purpose of infusing a light into the mys¬ 
terious hy.wsys of literary and political history. The epistles of 
D'Alembert, the Memoirs of Grimm and Diderot, and the Correspond 
dance HtUraire of La Ilarpe, are far from the least valuable of their 
works. '* 

And why has this laudable custom been discontinued ? Is it that, 
during that all but fabulous epoch of Napoleonic glory, when the Mayor 
of Home sat side by side with the Mayor of Hamburg at the Imperial 
board, exclaiming, Bon jour, mon voUtin Mon voisin, comment 

pa va —the telegraphs of the empire wafted the playbills of the Thea¬ 
tre Fran^ais, and the prolixities of the Institute from Tiber to the Pole ? 
Is it that, during the sovereignty of the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
the witticisms of Paris were found too heavy for the Post ? 

N'importe ! An illustrious monarcirof our own time and country, has 
called upon our services to render him an account of all that has been 
written, said, painted, sculptured, acted, built, or harmonized at Paris, 
during the year 1833. His Majesty, the King of Cockaigne, eager to 
compare his reminiscences of the age of Louis Le Grand, when Colbert 
was minister, and Vatel cook, with that of the Citizen King, whose mi¬ 
nistry is of the doctrinaire persuasion, and whose potage, and its concoc- 
tor, are at present anonymous,-—graciously permits us to extenuate no¬ 
thing, and to set down as much in malice as we please. 

Although it does not enter into our design to place in our magic lan¬ 
tern (like Lady Morgan) the Dukes and Duchesses with whom we do, 
or do not dine ; or (like Sterne) the grisettes of whom we purchase our 
gloves j—although we do not promise (like Girimm) to analyse every 
nouvellette of the Livid school, or all Mrs. Ancelot's lugubrious farces;— 
the monarch we have the honour to serve, requires us to be at once cir¬ 
cumstantial and comprehensive; dainty as tfaetshelvev of Chevet, and 
cosmopolitan as the tables of the Cafd de Paris, or the pages of Gali. 
gnani. Wo affect no scandal. Wo leave it to the royal waiting-maids, 
inditers of Memoirs; by whom," says Paul Louis Courier, ** the 
history of monarchies ong^t abrays to be written." We affect no new 
theories of philosophy; for a single debate in either of the Chambers 
would ottt-Herod our Herodny. Our lucubrations address themselves to 
a prince whose chief ambition is, that*/' good digestion wait on appe¬ 
tite." And we are not wiGiout hope that th8y may tend to that com. 
posure of mind and body, so advantageous to the functions of the epi¬ 
gastric region.* Idaythe pubHoifind them equally effecUrel 

c 

wonff tc—ASPkOVOF PAUS. 

Paris cannot be more advantegeonsly visited hy a ciUzen of tli4 worll 
th^ dating tbe Aftane-moiuiL— 

.... . . < , V . J ‘« 


When lords and ladUs are.iniklaf le^.; 
And the ciswiui aka nriklat kayl^ ' 
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All JadAed, look kost, all peoplowaro moat afrooable, durinfi' that 
brief aeoBon of hope and promiae; and Ihoug)^ the faded Engliah Coun* 
teaaea whose mines are not pet auperannuated on ^ lists of flirtation, 
in rite Faubourg Bt. Honord, and the hof attachds, who have not entered 
theirs elsewhere, insist upon the superiairitf of the winter, and thi Car- 
mval, with its b^ls, operas, and hubbub of frivolity; oectain it is that 
the moment of general excitement, when the avenues of the Boulevards 
and the Tuileries put forth their verdure, produce a correspondent re> 
vivification among the inhabitants of Paris. No people are fonder of the 
open atmosphere; no open atmosphere is pleasanter to dwell in, during 
t^ early days of summer. Sick of their theatres, their saions, their 
soirees,'they rush to the Bois de Boulogne, in search of its first violets j 
or plant themselves in chairs along the walks of the I'uileries Jardin^ 
as if admiring for the first time its lofty groves of chestnut, and delicate 
arcades of Ume trees. The Easter drive to Longehamps, a sort of public 
ovation in honour of the spring, affords the first signal for rural plea* 
sures. Thenceforward they “ babble of green fields," and summer fs> 
shions. All Paris is astir. The cit begins to luxuriate over his imws- 
paper beside the fountains of the Palais Royal. The beauty stoops to 
her iced twhet in the saloons of Tortoni, and opines concerning the 
bringing forth of the royal orangerie. The nursery maids of the more 
sober Faubourg, gather together among the lilac bushes of the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens, with one eye on their infant charge, and the other on the 
seam they are sewing. The Cafd de Paris opens its windows,—Tivoli, its 
fire. Nosegay girls, or bouqmti^eSf frequent the purlieus of the thea¬ 
tres ; and itinerant venders of cocos (lemonade and other fancy beve¬ 
rages) re-appear with the tin fountains drest out in bells and red velvet, 
which they had exchanged during the winter for a lantern or a blacking- 
brush.- The scattered gtiinguettea, or taverns of the Champs Elysdes, 
are once more illuminated. The Faro corks pop,—the roundabouts swing 
round,—the seesaws play,—the weighing machines creak,—the India- 
rubber balls rebound,—t^e French horns bray,—the guitars twang :***« 
all Paris is in motion! 

Even on the banks of the Thames, where 

o Smoky Londoifs recking cauldron ■immcn,'* 

Gie spring is a reason of beauty and enjoyment. Bat what are the 
squares ofCockaigne,with their poplar trees like gigantic chimney-aweeps’ 
brushes,—their dingy lawns, and patches of London pride; nay, what are 
even Kensington Gardens, (visited daring eight months of the year, at the 
rude of an ague,) compared with the royaj, but public, gardens of Paris; 
udiere the flowers really blossom, and t^e trees are really^een ? where 
pomegranates, orange trees, and oleanders, succeed, in rich luxuriance of 
bloom, to the endless variety of jtree-roses, which forms the glory rad 
peeuiUtfity of a French garden; where the air is refreshed by fotmtaidi, 
and the eye gladdened by all that is great and gracious among tfae sculp- 
tures of antiquity ? In a scene so exhilarating, it is nol wonderful that 
the people should iraloame the retoni of a season which enahlea them to 
laugh and chat,rad*lield tfadr paU^rs in the open nir; wl^me the old era 
edjnet their political squabUes, and the yonng them leven' qnarrrie, 
without molestation. They'adjourn to the Tuileri^ to walk about, 
in the eundiine, but to rit etiU in tfae Aade ; net to saunter about, 
snperdlkms twM rad threes, d /AnpAtim, but to rajoy thempclTm ra 
moiM, pirated ra dudxa^ ip dim aiulltlfltk ieayea in Vsl l erah i^ f 





«» HHttebelrs of a oedot^' i aaft 
riaSa^t il^«wk»lves Helieard and mmu 

Ko nt ** ^ fe^ {hipnpiieuoa* oontoet. UbJbm in 

the nutKom iehool of emltMiv^gm^'^treated by tbe EogliBh'reddentt, not a 
French weittaa in^Paris would bo ocmtent to'ait in the Jordtn dee 
TuU0ri0t from^moru tilt dewy eve, in the'indiD^h of Mayj, coatent to talk 
and listen, Co be smiled at and to tmile. 

AmonK ** ^0 ftusionabhs," (an AngHoism all but naturalized by the 
academy,) the same seasonable pleasures, are adopted on a wider scale. 
Tlie Bois de *Buulogne, affords a bel reapiro to the dandies who have 
their studs, and the bankers' wives who have their equipages to exhibit; 
(the ancient nubility have had them too long to care about showing 
them.) But the Bois, (which twenty years' growth of plantation has, in 
some measure, redeemed from the dishonours inflicted upon it, during 
the bivouac of the Goths aud Vandals of the Holy Alliance,) is almost 
too extensive for purposes of exhibition ; and does not concentrate, 
like the drive in Hyde Park, a giihixy of beauty and brilliancy. The 
dii^t, too, *is against it; tliat fine penetrating dust, which renders the 
environs of Paris intolerable during the summer season; for the water, 
carts proceed no farther than the royal Avenue de Neuilly ; and 
on great occasions, such us the playing of the fountains at Versailles, 
the fair of St. Cloud, or a hurdle chase in the Buis de Boulogne, the 
jeunei cleyana, or dandies, miglit be supposed to appear in tlie cbarac. 
ters of The Miller and his Men." 


One great enhancement of the general hilarity, that follows the outburst 
of the spring in Paris, is the transient nature of the enjoyment. Those 
who arc so enchanted to find tliemseiv es together on the first of May, are 
aware that, before the first of June, the whole aspect of things will 
change ; not only that the lilac bushes, wliich enliveivtlie esplanades of 
the palace, will have disappeared, but that the circle in which they 
move will have broken up,—that the Chambers will bo dissolved,—the 
opera-dancers, en conge ,—the beau niottde divided between Spa, Baden, 
Pyrmont, Plombieres, Barege, Bagn^res, the Moiit d'or, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Havre; the diplomatist^ adjourned to London, the deputies 
to the provinces, the bankers to their beajjtiful villas, 

Dam ce& nches prairtea qu' arrest la Seine ; 
the shopkeepers to their country-boxes at Possy, St. M^de, or Cbaren- 
ton. Tho English residents emigrate to lodgings at St. Germain, Ver. 
sallies, or Montmorency ;—the King and Court to Neuilly or St. Cloud ; 
—in which latter palace, by the way, the telescope which alone revealed 
to Charles X. the exchange of the Drapeau blanc for the Drapeau tri. 
color on the towers of Notre-Dame and the Hotel de Ville, during the 
revolution of Jqly, is still on tHe watch over the popular movements of 
the capital. 

The Parisians have, therefore, a double inducement to obey the in. 
junction of the old^song, and 

• * « Gather their ipsobnds while *tu May P 
Old time,” which is ** ever flying," flies quickest for them. TheT 
must eat their quails at the Cafe de Paris, /or the partridge season will 
find tliem yawning at their terrea in the provinces; tbey^ must hasten 
to swallow their strawberries, chej^Tortoni, £sr their peaches mnat be 
eaten auar eaus. No occasion to economize Ike delicate rice.straw boiii. 


nets, wh|f:h did honour to Lon^hampe. The^deason is all Imt at an end. 
Be 1^ radiant, ye beauties T— he emphatic, yq depntiea,^be fraoMm 
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it^LODY OP TyE PH^'EBBSb> 

" £«m in iMightft tlHs l]esrt(|< torrowM th« eu0 ort|||||^i|tlnb l» boavlo«ik*^lillp« tbr. >. 19- 

O Tiiir^T ftot tlvB amilB ^it Ihe^brigtit ey« iMAjaiogi < 

l^fke the moon on tlie edge of a dork.clotfd gleamiugd * 

The blHCkncM of itorm, like n rnvcii at ieat» 

May tlumbw Atr imdcr die light of the hi'et^st ' 

Tfaeee’o tolling of billow* beneuth the bright sea, 

And breathing of tempest on night'«*lnll:iby; 

There’s gloom on the hciirt when the eye is like hcateh: 

Alas I ns the thunder peal fuliowa tlie leriu. 


O sail not tiio waters of calm Galilee ! 

Thciv is death for the skiff when no danger we see; 
The iMisom, as liglit ns the blossom of May, 

Too often is blooming o’er cnily dcray. 

Ye fancy the votaries bright as tiiey look, 

And happy in foi time’s stnr>glininiering book 1 
Ah me! there's a smile Hint liiitli little ivlief, 

And laughter that sounds like the echo of grief. 

The waters of Joidan roll on to their rest. 

The sun of the morning beyond tlie bright west: 
The mirth of tlic foolish it endeth in glouni; 

Their laughter and folly flow on. to-~the tomb. 

The morrow shall witness the sun in liis brightness; 
And Jordan flows age alter nge in its lightness: 

Alas * o’er the green grave the morrow sliiiU eoine, 
When the lip of the mirtliful is palsied and dumb! 


FIRST SESSION OF THE REFORM PARLIAMENT. 


Last number we left off sayin{ 7 , “ A better office could not bo per¬ 
formed to the country than dissecting the Ministerial Manifesto, clause 
by clause ; and the conduct of tfie Reform Ministers individually as well 
as collectively," 

First in order, Vo take the pamplilet, the apology and eulogiam of 
the ministry ; w’ho must have felt that their measures required defence, 
and their conduct explanation, before so unusual and elaborate a justi¬ 
fication was entered upon. It is said that forty thousand copies of this 
pamphlet have been circulated thronghoat*the country, and that it was 
sent free through the Post Office, to all tjliarters, presumgil friendly, or 
liable to be influenced. In some places it has been reprinted in a cheap 
form ,by the ministerial party. It has furnished at onco a text for 
puffs, and supplied ready arguments to the Treasury prints, in London 
and the country, and to members of Parliament, haiflpgred by the 
rude questioning of an ovor-alert constituency ; and ae have seen it |n 
substance reduced to the Size of a letter, ^nd ai^lressed, as fn the oasff of 
the' Haddingfton bdighs, to oloctors who had sent a representative to 
Parliement whom they conceived an independent reformer, end found 
tunf^nt^B stanch ministett^st. Such are the objkcts and usee of this > 
Wbi^ Manifesto. It were to^ wished that similar activity and cpneen* 
traUen of effort were visible for the prom6tU>|t,^ als|ects of natioiu|)4|il* 
portance that are here displayed to paip^gy^ze every separate equivocal 

▼oil, NO. XX. M • , 
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or qoMtionBble deed of the Oofemnient. H&d the Treanirf puffers 
beeii B Uttle moi% skilful, {rhile everp indiridual Dieasare iras approval 
and lauded, k sprinkling of douh't, a few judicious deprecations of obsta. 
cles and difficulties, might have been admitted into the panegyric. Where 
blame is attributed at all, it is thrown upon the construction of the House 
of Commons: Has it not been subservient enough ? “ That there is a nearer 
approach to wisdom aitd hod^ty in the present Parliament than in any 
of its predecessors, we think is shewn by the events of the Session; 
hut still it is an approach.” Yet farther on, we find the chief proof 
of the boasted strength of the administration,—“ the overwhelming ma¬ 
jorities by which this parliament approaching to honesty have supported 
the Ministry" against what no Government ever had to contend with be¬ 
fore, “ two sets of opponents," “ two hostile factions—^the Tories and the 
Radicals." The complaint, if reasonable, would not be consistent. 
Subtract the two hostile factions,” and where are “ the overwhelm¬ 
ing majorities ?” But these “hostile factions" agree in nothing, “except 
in endeavouring to persuade the ])cople of the imbecility of the Mini¬ 
sters." They certainly have rarely voted together, though the Radicals 
are cliarged with regularly voting with the Tories against Ministers; and 
both have been of account to the administration; the Tories, in support¬ 
ing one favourite set of measures, the Radicals in throwing their weight 
into the Government scale, as often as any ap))roach was made to li¬ 
berality. 'J’his division of the opposition, which is represented as a cause 
of annoyance and difficulty with which no jircvious Government ever 
had to contend, (which, by the way, is historically incorrect,) instead of 
being the cause of weakness has actually strengthened the Ministry, who, 
in the House of Gominons, found instruments of all kinds ready for what¬ 
ever work was on hand. 

“ WTiat has been done ? is their cry ;"— the cry of the hostile factions, 
Tory and Radical;—'“and the Tories," says the*pamphleteer, "if compel¬ 
led to answer, would probably assert that too much had been done, and the 
Radicals that too little.” He wrongs the Tories; they assert no such thing. 
Whatever has been done, on^hicb a Tory Ministry durst not have ven¬ 
tured, as the Irish Bill, no Tory, even " if compelled to speak out,” 
would assert that there had been toosmuch retrenchment, too much 
Church Reform, too much reduction of taxation; while every Tory wHt 
assert that the Reform Ministry, by whatever motiues actuated, have 
ventured on measures that the Tory party never would have dared. On 
Ireland, the little finger of Stanley fell heavier tlian the hand of 
Wellington. He who set the Irish nation into a state of combustion, by 
virtually, and indeed directly,*declaring " that tithes were extinguidied," 
proposed measures which that Government to which Ireland owed Eman¬ 
cipation never would have hazarded, ^et the Coercion Bill was anl 
nounced first in the Standard. —Anddiow came that?—Was this iniria- 
tory demonstration of Whig vigour a Tory idea, embraced by a Whig 
Cabinet ? • 

" When the present Government took office," says the Manifesto, " the 
stbrm which had been gathering for^e previous half century had horrt." 
Somewhat severe this o6 spec&lative Whig policy. Emaneiparion ha d 
Wn the cry of the Whigs for a half century, and Ireland had, it appears, 
DMn tranquil, until <^i8 object of their contimal solicitude was grpSRed! 
T^*tt***^ gattering, but emandpatifli was the sign^ronket to let 
ijt The Ultra-Tories always pr^ieted thisj,but the avewalvaa 
•careely to be expected £ro^ the Wh^ Hkst ga&stiaglm 
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wrath for fiftf year#, was to. burst fofth into ungoveniabie fury on the 
aecession of £wl Grey's Governmeotj and after the aoqinaition of that 
boon, for which he and his friends had- dver contended as the oniy means 
of trsnqaiUlaing that misgoverned country. This is one slip tin the 
pamphlet. It condemns the policy of its party. The Morning Chronieh^ 
which caunot be accused of faltering in sqppurt of the Rbform .Ministry, 
while praising to the skies “ the able political pamphlet” undfc eonaiderg. 
tion, says, « We pass over the question orthe IrtSh Coercion Bill, and 
its vindication in the pamphlet, because it is o'* nauseating subject." 
This is a permissible g(>>by. It is truly a nauseating Object.” What 
follows is better. “ In our judgment its necessity might have been obviat> 
ed by political wisdom.”—When ? During the fifty years the storm was 
gathering ? No, not so far buck ; but “ bg political wisdom in 1832.” 
We thank the Chronicle for this; wlien will those country papers which 
take their tone from it, and tune their fiddles to the Treasury note it 
strikes, admit us much The passage is every way worth quoting; and 
candour must approve borrowing from a friendly quiver the arrow pne 
shoots at a vulnerable point in an enemy. It may be sharp: it cannot 
bo suspected of being poisoned. 

Wo pass over, says the Chronicle, the question of the Irish Coercion Bill, and its 
vindication in tlie pamphlet, because it is a uauscHtint: subject; in our judgment Its 
necessity might lia^e been obviated by political wisdom in 1832; and even if extra- 
ordiiiiiry executive powers were required to control Irish ngitatiun, some parts of the 
measure were ns useless as tlicy were an unnecessary vtolatiou of the spirit of the 
British Constitution. 

In these terms is described the measure whioli gave the nation a clew 
to Whig policy, and Whig honesty and wisdom; and which forms the 
first topic of this vindicatory panijthlet. 

There are many lesser evils, faults of omission, of which we last 
month enumerated a few, and of commission, of which we here fin'd 
the elaborate vindication ; but the Irish Coercion Bill, and the Irish 
Church Bill, were, emphatically, the damned spots” in Whig legisla¬ 
tion, in the first session of the Reformed Parliament; nor, were Whig 
rule protracted for half a century, could good mcasureir entirely oblite¬ 
rate the recollection of these capital offences ; and of the truckling, the 
feebleness, the latent Toryisgi and sinister design apparent in the 
early acts of the new Government. The spirit of tyranny was never 
embodied in So fqw words as those used by Mr. Stanley, to express the 
purpose of the Reform Ministers, <'To make law respected, and govern¬ 
ment feared, before it was beloved.” Here is the secret of Whig rule. 
Mr. Stanley did not contemplate another contingency,—namely, that so 
energetic a government may neither be fegred nor beloved, and yet very 
cordially hated. The authors of the Qpmphlet think it*expedient to 
forget that the worst provisions of the Coereion Bill wer«, in despite of 
the uaaniraouB support of the'Torjps, defeated or abandoned. Earl Grey 
himself, ^hen the unfanged, crippled monster was returned to its " pro- 
creant cradle,” ** approached with great regret," that cl%u8e of amend* 
ment, in particular, which prohibited th# Lord Lieutenant from pro¬ 
claiming a district wheiv) tithes were refused. Hear tbie, ProtM^nt 
Dissenters 1 Hear it, enemies' of tithes and friends of Choreh Reform ! 
The IVhig Firemier said this chuige ” had certainly made a great change 
in tho^eratlon of the Bi|l, and he approached it^ith great regret. 

' {^Debate'in the House of Peejrs, 1st ^ril.]—To the frequent protest«> 
tiona made in tlie Commons by Ministers, that the BUI had no eopneik 

efid .luid no such obje^> H Is 
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unnecessary to advert. Earl Gre;| explained that. It is enough that when 
the Peers swullQwed the changed Bill, no one made more wry faces than 
Karl Grey; leaving the People to inquire at leisure, why " this despotic, 
arbitrary, severe, and cruel Bill,''* if necessary, was abandoned in so 
many of its loading clauses; and why, if not imperatively necessary, it 
was ever proposed. 

It is made a ground of eulogium in the pamphlet, that Earl Grey, in 
introducing ** the Dragooning and Housebreaking Bill," “ the Algerine 
Act!” actually said, in gracious tones, God forbid, my Lords, that the 
measure shoulU become permanent!” Nicholas says as much ns often as a 
fresh edict is issued against Poland! 

The measure,” says the Treasury jiamphlet, passed both Houses by 
immense majorities.” What became of the two liostile factions then ?— 
What follows is better: “the coitnfri/as well as the Parliament admitted 
its necessity.” Not a syllabic is hinted (»f the metamorphosis the Bill 
underwent in the Comnunis; of the protracted debate, and the universal 
ferment which prevailed throughout the kingdom,—and especially in the 
great cities, and in Ireland, where the (Grange party were as indignant 
as the Catholics, at the injury and insult offered to their common 
country. The pamphleteer must have entirely forgotten the public 
meetings held to express horror of this Bill, in London, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and many other jdaces; and the opposition which 
gathered force every day. He has let slip from his memory the petitions 
poured in against it, and the diminished confidence ])laced in a Reform 
Ministry, of which this was the first act in a Reformed Parliament. 
Lot us refresh his memory, and borrow a few' more arrows from the 
quivers of those who are still friendly to the Whigs, though not always 
blind to their most glaring faults. The Timea, fur instance, which 
Ihuds the pamphlet, saw a good deal to blame in many of the measures 
it defends, and among otliers in the Coercion Bill. 

Wc do assure Lord Althorp that the tone cmplofcd by him towards the 
Mrnibcrs of the House of Commons yesU-rday, on tlio subject of modifying the ob¬ 
noxious clauses of this lull, was by no means indicative of his understanding what 
was due to the cmtrnctcr of that assembly wiiicli he had himself contributed to ele¬ 
vate, from a band of hired slaves, to a Senate representing the most enlightened 
nation in the universe. His Lordship, we repeat, cannot romprcliend the greatness 
and majesty of a Reformed l\ii'liameiit; and, in the c«intidence that there is no party 
to succeed his own in power, he flatly refuses to purge the bill of its impurities, and 
annoiinrcs his prcfei’ciice for the alternative of rt^igiiing. Sii^ a threat, wc once 
more affirm, is out of keeping with the name and habits of Loi^ Althorp. It is 
more; it is a mistake of his position, and of that of his colleagues. The bill, un¬ 
modified, Ihep ought not to carry; the hill, uniiiodified,—this dragooning bill—this 
house-breaking, revolting bill—thqy will not carry, while any respect for British law 
and liberty inspires the representatives of the British people. Let them, then,—we 
grieve that they \|nve given their cSiintry such provocation—we gi ieve, because we 
liave earnestly, fcrveutly, ruppoiled them,—let them, then, RESIGN. Their country 
depends uot uu them—Englaud is rich in iatelligence and public virtue. Whoever 
takes the high office in these days, if he he Uot himself enlightened, mqgt play an 
enlightened part. He must rule fbr the nation, and according to the nation. 

The same prfnt meets Lord«Althorp’s catalogue of murders, thus :--r> 

When men talk of such a national blot and misery—of that condition of the vast 
balk of an entire people which has manifestly bwn the principal cause , (we mean 
their poverty) of whatever is most depraved and shocking in tbeirlmoral conduct, 
are we to be told that a bill of pains and penalties is the cure for such a World of 

"■■■ --- -- -y ‘ 

• Spewb of Lord Morpeth, not in reprobation, but in support of the dberdon 
Bill, which Its sturdiest fiends said, was only to be tolerated, because it wa* so hate* 
All and tyrannical, and so directly opposed to tl j| a p irit of the conititation I ^ 
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wrong P What, inppose by the mixed ciTil^aiid injlitary machinery, screwed np as 
tight as willing hands can make it—suppose that lawless outrages be sappressed foi* 
a season, fbr that brief season during which it is to be presumed that a Reformed 
Legislature will submit to have despotism installed in place of the law of England—. 
tvhat shall we have gained by it, if the causes of the agiiiriau demoralization be left 
untouched ? One hundred and iiinety-six murders, it seems, wgre perpetrated in a 
given time, and within a single comity. Why, rvlmt are the motives to such a hor¬ 
rible butchery? The Irisli may bo bad enough,—but do they commit murder for 
nothing, or just to keep their liaiids in P Tliey are, wc repeat, bad enough^—but that 
M'onld be too extravagant. W'hy, then, wo say, look into the sources of these awful 
proceedings, search into iliose circuntstaucos in the state of lirlanik which induce the 
people to be murderers. It is not surely tlie iiatui'e of liishnien or of nuy other peo¬ 
ple to murder wautonly, with some chanciv-possibly not a great dual—of being' 
hanged. ^ 

In alluding to the court-martial clause in the Bill, afterwards modified, 
this print concludes emphatically, “ In the name of God let us not copy, 
until the last extremity, the must disgusting of all tho tyrannical man¬ 
oeuvres of Buonaparte, the infamous “ MUitartf Commissions," and un¬ 
der a Whig and a “ Ileforining Government I" 

Wc shall seek our remaining examples from parts of the country, far 
apart from popuLir ngitntion. I'uke the nearest approach to tho Land's 
End which the jiress makes—Tho Cornv'all Gazette. 

But will the niuaBuiTs of Govcriiincnt, vigorous as they ai e, prevent the perpetra¬ 
tion of crime P We fear the answer is too obvious—that they will not. To some 
extent, we have no doubt, they will be etiii;ui-ious ; but by no lucntis to the total pre¬ 
vention of tlie atrocities against which they are directed. They will, undoubtedly, 
assert the supremacy of the law ns the avenger of evil, but will not extirpate the evil 
itself. Coeredve nirasnres dt> not reach the springs of action. They attack abuses 
wliich lie on the surface of society, but cannot check the workings of Its under-enr- 
runts; they may siibduu the evil, but can ncconiplisli no positive good. 

Let tiH travel, on the otlier hand, as near to John o'Groats at) the 
press reaches ; the Inverness paper. ' 

From Ihe Inocrncss Courier. —The (Jovemmciit measure (wliich was read a 
first time ticin. con,, and was to bu read a second time on Monday,} is one of terrible 
coercion — a total smjwnsion of the fu ml time ntul lows of Ihe Conatitulion. May it 
not be apprehended, that the very extremity to wliicli the nieasuro goes—particularly 
as Ireland is not in open rebellion—will exasperate and not ailay; and, instead of 
eradicating, strike deeper the root of disaffection ? Additional strength might be 
added to the magisterial, constabidary, and military force in Ireland, and a few 
demagogues might be put down, without suspending the Constitution, and placing 
whole districts under the ban of martial law and despotic power. 

Shall we go to*Wales, to avoid the centres of Radicalism and disaffec¬ 
tion ?” The Monmouth Merlin says:— 

We have read them, (the enactments of the Wliig coercion Bill,) with feelings 
which we think actuate all friends of the protection of hnman life, of social hap-, 
pincss and civil liberty. All our confidence in*the integrity of Minist^j^'s, mitigates 
not the animosity with wliich we rcgaid this Husaian power which is about to be 
given to the executive to Potandize Ireland. I^rd Biuagham* supported the Pre¬ 
mier { and his principal ground was his confidence in tlie nobleman to whom thoM 
mighty powers were to be intrusted, now recalled Anglesey.] But surely this 
argument is unworthy the master-mind of the Chancellor. To what does it amount ? 
Drapotism may be tolerated, nay, supiiorted, because the despot Jiappens to be hu¬ 
mane. • * 

Shall we look for opinions in the agricultural counties ? The denunci¬ 
ations of the " bloody and brutal bill" in the Manufacturing districts, and 
the expressions of hope that it may never pass, may seem less weighty, 
thoug^we do assure the pamphleteer apologist that they are not less en¬ 
titled to regard. 

. . Hereford Times. _The Irish nation have defied the laws, or, rather,, have ren¬ 

dered them niigatoiy. The sanction of those lawe must be enfiirc^; atul, therefore, 
the Prime Minuter of Great about to place Ireland out of the pale of the 
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Conatitntion~to snspend the civil, and l4 eubject her to the mititary law. This is a 
fisarful and terrible ajlternatire 1 *Should not fall and ample redress have preceded 
this awfhl stsp ? or, at all events, should not redress and the power of pnnishing the 
infi-inger of the law have been collateral measures ? But the Irish people must be 
instantlT^forced to obey the law!—the man, whom years of misery and degraiiation 
have driven to despair, rebels:—in a voice of outbreaking indignation he demands jus¬ 
tice—he is pul oj^tuld that he must Ire bound hand and foot and then his op¬ 
pressor will take his deinand into consideration! Fie! Pie t 

Bulk Journal —Earl Grey exptpsscs a wish to remove the present grievances of 
Ireland, which cannot be done until the country be restored to ti’anquillity 1 And 
dtiring the tranquility of an English encampment, when the press is under fetters, 
and the people tongue-tied, we suppose he will be enabled to ascertain the causes of 
the grievances and remove them. Tim Tories, by the Aet of Emaneipation, eeinced 
far more wisdom. Right the Government', Earl Grey, first, and then set about right, 
ing the people. This is confurmablh to the laws of order. There is u limit to hu¬ 
man endurance. If that be not reached in Ireland already, it most assuredly will be, 
if the intended measure of Government be persevered in. Under a Tory administra¬ 
tion, the people of Ireland liave sutt'ered oppression on oppression, and wrong on wrong. 
Let Englishmen not say they have impatiently suffered them. Heaven grant they 
may never experience tlie like. Let us Impe that a British House of Cumiuons will 
prevent Whig inennsistency. 

The inconsistency was |)rev'ented‘; nothing could prevent the dis¬ 
grace ! 

We beg of the pamphleteer to add these few scraps to his exulting 
chorus over the Irish measure, which “ passed both Houses,” he says, 
^'by lurge majorities, the country ns well as the Parliament admitting its 
necessity." 'fhey are but a drop in the bucket. The unexpected, and 
rather tardy opposition of Mr. Ahercroniliy, and some of the leading 
Scotch members, is well known. 'Phe pamphlet is silent, or deiils only in 
generalities, when the hostility of friends is to be n<iticed, on this and 
upon all other occasions. 

The Iri.sh Church Reform Bill,—that great measure by which, in its in¬ 
tegrity, the Ministry was ''to stand or fall," and which, pushed forward 
with the law which placed so large a portion o^ the empire out of the 
pale of the Constitution,—was to form the am[de equivalent fur the in¬ 
justice and acknowledged severity of the C!oercion Bill, is approached 
by the pamphleteer, in this delicate vein of covert satire. " 'fbuBe who 
look forward with eagerness to reform in the English Church establish, 
ment, hailed the measure not only as an lAt of justioe to Ireland, but 
as affording some clem to what may be the. feelings and conduct of ilfmi- 
eters, when they ahull redeem their promise, by entering on the arduous 
task of Church Reform in England.” 

Before looking to what this measure amounted at last, what it 
dwindled into, let us see what the friends of Ministers expected from 
It as an equivalent fur the iota) surrender of the Constitution into their 
hands, upon a piliaa of necessity lA lamely made out, as^vas Lord Althorp’s 
case against Ireland. In allusion to the Church Bill, The Times said at 
the moment,— * 

Have not Parliament and the prew a light to call for an unequivocal statement 
of what we are to^rct in return ? la military law to be eternal ? Then, if not, re¬ 
move thoae tendincies of the peaaanfe mind, which, so long aa they continue, cannot 
Ibil to record thenuelvei in letters of blood and fire, theJnstant we lay aaide again 
lbs power of stifling the expreasioo of them. As yet we see not that anything speci- 
flo or eflfectnal, save the abolition ef the Vestry Cess, has been promised by to Ma. 
jeety*B Miniatera. Do they still fear the House of Lords or the Court ? How in¬ 
conceivably childish! 

On the same subject, The Times remarks, in animadverting on a de¬ 
bate, uti the speeches at the Birmingham meetin|;^. 

Mr. O’ConoeU reproached Mr. Stanley with a .Resign to bolster up, throngh this 
hUl, the fiontiauance of the tithe system in InlaiiL Mr. Maodonn^ pronounoss 
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broadly that this embryo ** Church Reform ms a complete mockery.” Now, hariny 
already warned Mr. Stanley against the madness of making his coercirc bill an auaU 
liary to the restoration (fbr it is at present dead and gone) of thp tithe system, so do 
we ad}nre Mlnistms one and ail, not to sanction Mr. Macdonneli’s sarcasm, that 
their church reform is a ** mockery.” The country will not endure on such a sub* 
ject to be mocked. If the church reform—.the foremost of the conciliatory saeasures, 
because first dragged by circumstances into action—.be not a grave, a aotvli and an 
abundant measure, one which may afford an earnest of the *eai atid probity of Mini¬ 
sters in all that concerns reform of every other kind, we do not scruple to tell them 
that their " Suppression Bill” must bieak down; and whether Lord Althorp and his 
colleagues have been serious or not in his throat or promise (whichsoever it was to be 
deenii^) to the Members of the House of Commons who met liis Lordship yesterday, 
— whether, we say, the Cabinet be serious or not, whetlier volunteers or not, in the 
declaration, that by the Coercive bill they will stand or fall,—.we tell them that they 
avili break down with their measure, unless the spirit of that measure be redeemed 
by a large and superb reform of all tangible grievances in Cliurch and State. 

The close of the session has shown the result of ** that large and 
superb measure” of Church Reform, which, in the language of the pam. 
phlet, “ affords some clew to the feelings and’ conduct of the Reform dl 
Ministers, when they shall redeem their promises by entering on the 
arduous task of Church Reform in England.*’ Uy this clew we are led 
on, clause by clause, to sec every important one rendered nugatory, 
or frittered away ; till the measure, by which the Reform Ministry were 
to stand or fall, beeaine one in which every Tory in the kingdom, 
possessed of a particle of discernment, heartily acquiesced, though a 
handful of shallow bigots, and a few sham opponents, made a clamour of 
opposition. HMiat was intended as a beneficial and su'ceping measure 
remains as a partial relief to a limited class in Ireland ; and a wanting 
to all who sincerely expected Church Reform from Earl Grey's Atlminis- 
tration. Their friends and advocates may assert that, witii a refractory 
House of Peers, and a strong Tory 0|)position, their will wanted power. 
They have made no such excuses for themselves. On repeated occasions 
different members of |he Cabinet have hoeii even anxious to demonstrate 
that the extent of Church Reform, which they desire, was one to which 
the nation will not award the name, and which it views as mockery. 

On the 42d clause of the Irish Church Bill being discussed, Mr. 
Pryme moved, “That all fiiture Irish Bishops be excluded from Parlia> 
ment." What was the rej)ly <»f the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? “ That 
11 ‘ould be a total alteration Sf the Constitution ; and his (Ijord Althurp’s) 
impression was that the feeling against the Bishops sitting in Parliament 
was not general.” Mr. Stanley declared, sagaciously, on the same night, 
that this dangerous principle would apply equally to English Bishops. 
That it would do so gave the amendment the chief part of its value with 
all Church Reformers not of the Althorp and Stanley school. I'he 
147th clause shewed the sincerity of tlfe Government, on Church Reform, 
in the true light. The House appedted to be taken ’by complete sur.^ 
prise, when Mr. Stanley rose to propose the' amendment, which cost 
Lord Althorp a fit of the gouft, and kept him two days from his place, 
till it had been brazened out by his colleagues, and their well-disciplined 
majority. The boast of the Ministerial advocates th«t^‘* the wedge had 
been entered,”—thqt the principle wfis establislied of *tbe power of the 
.state, in the direction of* church property^to secular purposes, fell toge> 
ther to the ground. 

The conduct of Ministers on this emergency, as affording a clew to 
their future Church Reforms, cannot be too rigidly, or too frequently, 
investigated. 

Mr. Stanley rose to move an amendment to the datue (the 147t]l) which pro. 
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Tided, that the money arisii^f; from tJie com'crBion of Bishopa’ leases Into perpetuities^ 
should be applied to meh purposes ds Parliament might hereafter appoint and 
direct. He stated that many pemoas [all the Ultrs'Tories, to wit, and Ultra«Whigs] 
wore strongly o))p(H*d to the principle wltich llicy conceived to be miuatsined hy this 
danse,—^namely, that it cstahlislied the riglit of Parliauiout to appropriate Churolt 
property^o sfcului’ purposes, lie proposed, therefore, to strike out the words, “ to 
8ui:ii piirposuH us Psiliaiiieiit may appoint,” &r. to the end of tlie clause; and then 
add tiie words, “ Vestry Cess.” Mr. Stanley tlien intimated, that without this con- 
cc.mou, llu; (all would uul he allowed to pass the Lords ! He maintained that the 
jmnciplf of the measure remained inviolate, notwithstanding this alteration! 

Mr. O’Connell, in very indignant terms, reproached tlie Ministers for giving up 
the only good princijile of tlie iiieiisnre, rvhicli they were solemnly pledged to curry, 
or to resign their places. So lielp him Cod, so base an act of treaclieiy as Ministers 
had been guilty of, he had never known! He charged them with a rowardly dread 
of tlie Tories, in spite of their vaunted dctermiualiou to encounter them on the prin> 
ciple of this bill. 

Mr. 11 lime asked what seiairity the House or the country could have that the 
Governniuni would carrj any other bill, if they abandoned tlie great principle of this? 
He iiiiiiiiided Ministers of Lord Alihoi'p’s stntenicnt, that the measure would place 
1^ three itiillioiis at the dihpu.xul of tlie Coreriinieiit. Their conilurt showed a lament¬ 
able want of hrimiess, and was a disr/ruceftil breach of public fuilh. Ministers dc- 
serled their duty, to keep their pi,ices. 

Mr. Miicaiiliiy thoroiu/hly approved of the altera Com in the clause ! No mcmhcr 
of till! Ministry had iuhocated tlie ])rincijilc of converting Cliiirch property io secular 
purposes ! 

This was ‘'a clow” whidi Rfr. Mucanlay’s ctinstitncnts did not pro¬ 
bably expect to receive frttm him, “ on fiiture <|iiestions of Chtircli Uefonn,” 
They sliould not let it slip. It was an unexpected strengthening of 
that honourable, inemlicr’s strenuous support of the Coercion measure. 
Let him ho thankod for it at his next week’s dinner at Leeds. Se¬ 
veral of the Hadiciil members maintained (what is perfectly self-evi¬ 
dent) that the leading principle of tlio meii.'.ure was destroyed by this 
alteration; hut Rlr. Stjiriley and Dr. Lushiiigton could not see that any 
great priiicljile was involved. 'I'he dilference between Furliunient having 
power to apjily ('iiiirch property to secular pnriios>os, and having no such 
])ower, was an object ttto minute for their recognition; and the asser¬ 
tion of this grand priticijile was retiljy a matter too trifling to contend 
for ; especially if it were offensive to the Lords. Sir R. Peel, who came 
in accidentally during the debate, affected as much aetotiishment at the 
iilteration us any one else ; while he, as a Ij^igh-Church Tory, very cor¬ 
dially supported it. TIte observations with which Lord John Russell 
prefaced his vote on this occasion, deserve notice, as they make the 
« clew” eom])lete, so far ns regards “ the future Church Reforms” that 
may bo expected fyoin the W higs. “ He saw so many essential benefits 
ill the Bill that he wished it immediately passed, though it did not 
sanction a principle to which thepe now (why now only ?) existed great 
and insuperable^ objections. (C'hgers from the Ttiries.) He felt him- 
‘ self hound to do all in his pojj^cr for the security of property, and to 
promote tranquillity, 'fhe country coitl^ not stand a revolution ones 
a. gear." And, therefore, the fair inference is, that we can Rave no more 
Church Reform, no farther attempts to sanction the principle of Parlia- 
ment having a ip;At to apply Chpreb property to secular purposes, “to 
whiih lliere now exists, porhn)i8, great and insuperable objections.” 

Mr. Stiiiiley’s amendments passed by “ an‘overwhelming majority,", 
made up of 1 ories ; Lord Althorp kad a speedy and happy rdcoveryj ■ 
the grand principle was sacrificed; and the nation holds “ the dew to.' 
the probable fedings and conduct of the Whig Ministers on Church Re¬ 
form ! TJiere is here a hiatus in the pamphlet which we must supply. 
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We have qnot^d the language.of TheXTimee when the Irish Coercion 
Bill was under discussion early in spring. At niidsumner, its opinion 
of the course pursued by the Reform Ministers on this leading question 
of Church Reform, is worthy of notice. On'the vital 14-7th claque, it 
remarks :— 

The TOto of the House of Commons on Friday evening, wherebyHhe 147th clause 
of the Irish (Cbuich} Temporulitirs Bill was expunged, we consider a lamentable 
circumstance. It must be recollected, and indeed was recalled to mind by more than 
one member in the course of that discussion, that Miuistera had, on first introducing the 
Coercion Bill, declared their determination to resigit, if they could not carry the Church 
Ueform BiU, as well as the Bill of Coercion. This was a pledge, and s pledge the more 
sacred, because it held out to adverse parties a condition wliich, in reliance on the 
good faith of Govemineut, those adverse parties liavc fulfilled. The Coercion Bill, 
we repeat, was supported by many of those who would otherwise liave opposed it, in 
full confidence that the bills of conciliation relating to chiircti affairs would have been 
caiTied also, and neither told nor compromised. 

The (lueation, therefore, for lits Majesty's Government, was, whether tlicy should 
maintain their Church Ilefonu Bill intact, in the House of Commons, where they 
were powcrffil, leaving upon tlic 'i'ory Peers tlie responsibility *(f rejecting it else- 
where, and so disgusting the country; or ivlietlier tliey siiould submit to be beaten, 
without fighting, on that field where they had the victory already in tlicir own hands, 
and, under the name of a “ compromise for llie sake of itcace," yield to tlieir enemies 
what they would take care to represent as a signal triumph. Tlic latter hnincli of 
the altcrnuiivc was that wliich the Ministers, eve tliiiik iiiitortunately, believed tlicm- 
selvss justified in areepting. They made what tlicy deemed was a compromise, but 
what the Conservatives loudly boast of as a coinpiete Hurreiidcr of tlic wliole point in 
dispute, viz. tlie “ malienable" nature of Cluirch property. 

Apart from all special pleading ou the subject, Mr. Stanley, in giving up his 
clause, has given up, iu fact, the assertion of tlie oriyinat mid fundamental principle 
of all Church icfoi-ni—namely, the power of dealing uccoidiug to the supreme will of 
Parliainent, with any and every portion of tliiit pioperty which the Slate liad itsell 
originally appropriated to the tcuipornl uses of its religions chtablisliment. The re¬ 
cognition of this )irinciplc was essential to the legitimacy of any measure of temporal 
Church Reform. It is that witiiout which not even a commutation of titiies, or a 
clnarge for poor-rates, pr a ‘ property-tax on the tiihe.owiier, can be rendered valid. 
If there was not an Irish Protestant layman from norili to south of the island to¬ 
morrow, the temporalities of the siiperiluous Chtireb could not be toiiclicd by Parlia¬ 
ment, witiiout a declaratiou of tlie one great datum, that *• Clinreli properly is dispos¬ 
able by the State.” And this is the ground which Ministers liavc abandoned; and, 
upon tlieir own showing, what does tlieir inducement amount to P 

The truth is, that the Conservative party do not so undervalue the immense im¬ 
portance of that night's proceeding. •Tlieii' organs of tbc press, and of society, boast 
and exult in the degradation thus inflicted upon Ministers; describing them us men 
whom their adversaries need not fear, and whom their friends are unable to confide 
in. Look over the division of that unhappy evening, and you will see the Govern¬ 
ment opposed hy its friends and pushed onward only by its enemies. 

In grief, not in anger, and certainly not in enmity, we repeat that the surrender 
of Friday night was a loss of charactcr,_tbat is, of substantial power. The Tones 
conciliated by it! Why, they laugh at it publictjr. They are stiinulnted by it to 
the imposition of fresh burdens and humiliations gpoii their weakened^foes. BesidM, 
the sacrifices of the Government cannot end here; thgy are but-hegitmitig) a”'* thank¬ 
less as wdl as disreputable will he each step in the descent. Between the Coiisenfa- 
tlves and the Engil^ nation, where can Ministers make a stand, after the deroonslra- 
tion of a spirit so irresolute ? Without gaining over a single friend from tlie Tones, 
the whole body of sound and iadependent Reformers aio affronted desertion ot 
the common cause. The principle tbua nhandgned was worth all the rest oi the 
. measure. , 

These opinions, expressed by those who are friendly to the Ministry, 
form most'Valuable additions to the eulogistic pamphlet. 

Havin g A #elt so long on the two great Irish measures, we may at once 
concede the merit claimed by the pnropbleteer for the Grand Jury Bill, 
though it is hut a sequence of Tory measures, like several of these for 
which iuidivided praise is claimed for the Whigs, 
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From the Irish Comimssioiitof Inquiry into the State of the Poor, 
which forms luiother toph: of praise, even with the Archbishop of Dub. 
lin at its head, we anticipate little advantage. What was Sir Henry 
Parttpll’s Committee, or 'that of the Lords on Irish Tithes, but a full 
and minute inquiry into the state of the poor of Ireland, made so late ns 
1831-2 P Hate our legislators, elected and hereditary, digested the mass 
of information collected into the two huge folio reports, which were pub¬ 
lished by these Committees ? Not a dozen of them have examined a 
hundredth part of the contents. What evidence more searching and 
satisfactory c'&n now be collected than is to be found there, given, too, 
by the very same individuals who must be called on a second time to 
repeat the very same, facts,' diversely coloured, perhaps, to suit a new 
Ministerial occasion. 

A commission is the grand panacea of the Reform Ministry. Who can 
doubt the sincerity of a Reforming Ministry, which places Dr. Whately 
at the head of a poor law commission in Ireland, and Sir Henry Parnell 
at the head of another, to inquire into the collection of the Excise Re¬ 
venue, almost immediately after ho was chosen by the independent elec, 
tors of Dundee ? 

“ The placing Sir Henry Parnell at the head of this Commission,” 
says the pamphleteer, “ was, at once, a giuirantec, that the inquiry 
would bo searching and effectual; and a proof that the Government 
were inclined to select the fittest person for the examination, even though 
he might be found in the ranks of their opponents. This Commission has 
already made one report, in ^vhich they recommend the Abolition of 
all Excise Supervision on Tea.” 

Another report is in forwardness respecting wine and beer, and there is 
110 doubt that many useful reforms will be recommended by Sir Henry 
Parnell; but it is rather ove.r~drawiug for tlie Treasury advocate, to claim 
credit for them to the Ministry, before they are concocted by Sir Henry, 
much less adopted by them ; especially when this same indefatigable 
financier had recommended other practical measures of retrencliment, and 
reform, which are virtually declared by this pamphleteer to he imjios- 
sible, and while the country bears in memory the cause which so recently 
drove Sir Henry from office. The allusion was injudicious. * 

One of the pamphleteer’s loftiest pmans is chanted to the glory of 
the West India Bill, a measure so fully discussed in jireceding numbers 
of this magazine that it is useless to revert to it. One singular new fact 
must not be omitted. By apprenticing under Stanley’s Bill, we are 
gravely told that the slaves are in fact placed in a state of greater 
comfort than that of the peasantry of any civilized nation." Hear this 
ye band-loom weavers of Mtyichester and Glasgow ; ye grumbling pau. 
pers of Susseft and Kent^ ye potato-starved millions of Ireland! and 
pray Parliament at once to supersede all its Commissions for your relief 
and improvement, and employ Mr. Stanley to apprentice every mother's 
son of yoq, ^ke those thrice-blest negro-slaves! Could ye but find 
masters! * • 

ISIuch, our able pleader allows, still remains to be done among the 
negro population, but be doubts not but that aU will be matured in a 
spirit of wise and liberal policy." Indeed he doubts nothing on this side. 
He has a gift of faith and belief in Whig wisdom that is truly enviable. 

Trade and Finance occupy a considerable portion of the pamj^let. 
The witer fancies he never can make it sufficieDtly plun, that, though 
the revenue'W really d;50,000,000> no earing w^tever, save a triSe 
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in the mode of collection, can ever be mlde, except on £15,000,000 ; the 
remaining' £35,000,000, being totally abeorbed, hunk beyond any redeoip. 
tion, in the payment of the interest of the debt, the Civil List, the Dead 
Weight, comprehendi ng Array and Navy, superannuated pensions, and ether 
charges. But why fixed ? If Sir Henry Parnell be a good authority 
on one point, he must bo equally simnd upon another, one'would think; 
and he has pointed out schemes of retrenchment, and is able to point out 
many mure than he has done. No redaction ever to be expected, save on 
fifteen millions! Tills is a dark | look-out. At least we are glad to 
hold this otiier “ clew” to the probable feelings and conduct of Minis, 
ters as to retrenchment. It is a financial delusion, we are told, to con. 
found the untouchable £35,000,000, with tl]^ £15,000,000. But, laying 
aside £97,000,000, the real intei'cst of the debt, there is the difference 
between this, and £35,000,000, of £»,000,000, to add to the £15,000,000, 
allowed to be susceptible of reduction, which swells it to £93,000,000. 
We are, however, conjured to dismiss the fifty “ from our minds alto¬ 
gether, and hold fast by the liftcon !” 

A simple saying this for so judicious an advocate! While the customs, 
the excise, and the tax-gatherer keep so jiertinacious a hold, or make 
so many rude tugs on the pocket, we fear we cannot choose but some¬ 
times ruminate on the entire fifty millions, and confound the mighty 
whole with the less than a third. The reduction already made in 
expenditure, is stated in round numbers at three millions. It would be 
superfluous to enter into the details of this saving; nor need it be denied 
that something has been done, to whicli the Duke of Wellington led 
the way, and fur which Mr. Hume ami other members long importuned, 
and which they have mainly helped to wring forth. And if it was ima. 
gined at the close of the war, that it was impossible that so much could 
be saved on the estimates of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Miscella¬ 
neous, as ii now accomplished, this is surely rather encouragement to 
proceed in effecting further saying in the nineteenth year of a peace, main¬ 
tained with every country save—Ireland. 

Some of the items of reduction of expenditure are singular for their 
inequality. On Consuls abroad, £99,650, and on the high-paid Envoys 
and Ambassadors, only about tiie half of that,sum, or £ll,40(). 

The reduction of official salaries is siiitahly commemorated. ^'Tho 
first experiment ef reduction made by the present Government was upon 
themselves; and in the salaries of the higher political officers of the State, 
amounting to £14.3,617, a saving'of £91,B94* has been effected, being 

* This boast in the present circumstances of the bead of the Cabinet rpniinds us of 
a north country boy, who> on getting a new pladb, was questioned about tim amount 
of his wages. "I canna say,” twisting hit sidelong hicc, and scratching liie head, 
“ that there’s a heavy wage; but a sharp loon firuk a hantle thiif|;H about a muckle 
house like yon." The unblushing sori^dness of the rrcinier, or his culpable weak¬ 
ness in yielding to the importunate rapacity of tiiosc corniurants about him, who 
appear to care neither for his peieonal dignity, nor the interest* of his government 
and onscrupuloosly sacrifice both fbr official emolument, must bw the cause of deep 
mortification to his colleagues. Earl Grey, though a new noble, is dkid to have even 
more than the usual pride tif an^aristocrat. Pride of rank is a quality, however, 
which stoops to wear very dirty disguisA. In a North*of-Eiig)fod ntpvspaper, we 
see, by a calculation, that Earl Grey’s kindred share among tliem more ppbiic money 
than payajtbe whole Church Establishment of Scotland I The kindred of the Irish 
Chancellor, Lord Plunkett, and those of Lord Grey, certainly share among them muck 
. more. It is in vain to tell us of the Tories and their avarice'While io office. That 
tat^j makes the matter worse; and, at any rate, the Bathursts and Elietboroughs 
took a half life to gather what the Greys and Plunketts have dutclfed in tbros or mur 
years. We heartily agree with the Standard, " Beliering * the lore money to 
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an actual redaction of 15^ per c&it.’' The Lord Chanoellor^ whose tMtes 
and ambitions 'are not alloyed by the sordid, has certainly shown considor- 
nble disinterestedness on this point; and would probably have been in¬ 
different how far such retrenchment was carried in official departments, 
except for the prudence of colleagues, and what are termed the reasonable 
expectations of successors. 

After diligently proving that the half of tho soap-duty, the tax pay¬ 
able by market gardeners, and a few other items, were tlie very things 
on which a Hpaven-inspired Chancellor of the JExchequer ought, in 1833, 
to have granted relief, the pamphleteer draws afresh upon Mr. Hume 
for a last year’s complimen^ and then complacently turns to show that 
the elements either go hanXin hand with Itis Majesty’s present Minis¬ 
ters, or do homage to, and work the bidding of the Prosperos of the 
British cabinet. Not a blockading ship was lost all w'inter; ships and 
frigates are launched; and the dock-yards are fuller of timber than when 
the Duke of Wellington quitted office!" Tliis is all fluttering and 
pleasant; and had the pamphlet not been at press before “ the consider¬ 
able saving" was effected, by the fifty old women being thrown on their 
parishes, who formerly earned from sixpence to a shilling a-day, by 
patcliing dags—its love of minutias, and zeal to make out a strong case, 
leads us to believe that this would not have been forgotten. 

Let us hasten on to other glories and good fortune. Precdom of com¬ 
merce is, wo arc informed, now the universal cry among the mercantile 
classes all over Franco. Here the Whigs, through the instrumentality 
of that amiable enthusiast in the cause of freedom. Dr. Bowring, have 
really effected good, for which, in a recent article, we gave them full 
credit. The Poor Laws’ Commission, and the assistant commissioners are 
not dismissed without contributing their mite to swell the triumphs of the 
Government. Time enough here, one \vould imagine, to hollow when we 
are out of the wood. But much is already dOne to. correct pauperism, 
immorality, and misery; and it is the theme of exulting gratulation. 
” By the Act of 3 William IV. they (the Ministers) have enabled the 
depositors in Savings’ Banks to purchase government annuities." This 
act is as double-sided as the published report of the Poor Law Commis¬ 
sioners is one-sided. It may give the reader an idea of the style of the 
Ministerial pamphlet, to cite a single sentence here about what has 
been done. • 

Without the suggestion or assistance, or even the commendation of 
those who talk so loudly of their exclusive concern for the w’elfare of 
' the people,’ and who assume to he the sole guardians of * the .working 
classes,’ this act was concocted and passed." This is a hard side-knock 
to the Radicals, it must be confessed. They have merely proposed that 
universal education, dieap dcnowledge, free trade, light taxation, and 
above, and in consequence of all, cheap bread should, in the first place, 
enable the working classes to obtain something to save and deposite. 
This, one would imagino, was beginning at the right end. 

be the root of all evil,* upon both divine and moral tesfimooy, we bdieve^ without 
ether evidence, aU peraons who give tbcnutlves up to it capable of all crimes; and, 
without running the risk of aoggwUug to what extent Lords Ch»y and Pluukeu have 
surrendered themselves to this spring of all that ia bad in human conduct, we ^assert, 
that the Afortting Chromele has oonftssed enough against both, to prove them wholly 
unfit to the smallest share in the adnilhisttation of public afl^in.** “The Chrmiele 
hM confmsed that Earl Grey, like Sir John Key, wua a litUfc tho partial to his' own 
kindred. How ptoud-stosuKh of the noble Eoridigests oomparison with 

the rapacious Alderman P ^ 
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Thb East India CdarteRj bb b me^ure contemplated by the WeU 
lington administration which has really girm} considerable satisfaction, 
is lightly passed over: nor did it require eleborate apology; for its 
latent errors have attracted little notice. That it asserts, though in. 
directly, the principle that one man is liable to pay to support a rdigion 
to which he is indifferent, or which he condemns, or t^at is not his, 
was subject of correction ; and it is cause of re|tet that a constitution 
for India, whicli the Wellington Government would have establiidied in 
substance, and, indeed, in detail, carries in its bosom that little pernicious 
seed, which must be watched and plucked up on its first spqputings, unless 
future ages are to witness the nuisance which will have been abated in 
Ireland, though at the expense of civil war, springing and flourishing 
in India. The China Trade-was prospectively opened up before the Whig 
Ministry were in power. To have continued the monopoly might have 
been a matter of difficulty. It is not one of boast that it is ended. 

The Bank Charter BilIi of the Ministers, even after the sifting and 
partial improvement it underwent in the House of Commons, has come 
forth a measure which is all but universally condemned. Even the 
Tories never contemplated the renewal of tliil most pernicious mono¬ 
poly. Part of those who discussed the subject, were for a Rational bank 
of issue, with the Westminster Review and True Sun; a much larger 
number, with Sir Henry Parnell, the Examiner, and this Magazine, for 
the Scottish system, or free trade in Banking. None but Bank of Eng. 
land proprietors, the Whig and Tory party, and the present London 
Bankers, who enjoy a sort of lesser monopoly which would be destroyed 
by the superior strength and efficiency of Joint-Stock Banks on the 
Scottish system, advocated the renewal of the Bank Charter. But the 
Government organs do not deny that Ministers have made a very bad 
bargain with the Bank; and the legaLtender clause is justly character, 
ized by the Tories as a decided step backwards. When the enterprise 
of capitalists, indignant* at the fetters imposed by the Ministerial Bill, 
stood ready to seize an advantage, and enter by the breach, there was 
surely no very great merit in Ministers tolerating what they could not 
prevent, and inserting the declaratory clause relating to the London 
Joint-Stock Banks. One of the provisions of the new bill is calculated 
to have a collateral effect which we have ndt seen attended to. ** If 
you wish the Tories out, run for gold,'* was a watchword chalked on 
the walls of the* Irish and English provincial towns at the crisis of the 
Reform Bill; which could not have the same effect in the English towns 
under the new Bank Charter. Under the new provision is couched a 
sagacious look-out for difficulties that might affect more than the Bank 
alone. But the various provisions of thtf Bank Charter, and the mode 
of its progress, to which the Treasury i6>ologist devotes h large section 
of this pamphlet, demand a separate and lengthened aiscussion. The 
monthly publication of the Bank accounts, if not eluded, is the only 
good first principle of the Bill. Presenting the Bank with the enormchts 
profits of its renewed monopoly, for the paltiy annual payment ef' 
£120,000, is a gross iiriury, and not a bbnefit to the nation. If we are 
to retain monopolies, tne public, which must^ suffer the har4s3i%, ought, 
on every principle, to reap as much advantage as can hie ^^ng from 
those w4p enjoy them. 

Accoi^ing to our Treasury authority, the Poreign pidicy of the ^e> 
fbtm Ministers corresponds. In wiedom and in to t^ir domeetm 

;Bieasares. The pamphleteer lets off ft joke ftt old Ceased, amf indul|les 
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ia lfc"%rief Jeremiade over the wiDnii^ of Poland, ending with the impor> 
tent question, “ Could England have prevented all this ?”--eDd showing 
that she could hot. If snch was to be the lame conclusion, it was injtu 
didous to broach this unhappy subject at all. Nor is Turkey a oonve* 
nientHoxt as affairs look at present. The foUowing calculation is, we 
suspoct, made ^omewhat hastily > 

The throne of the Sultan was first menaced by hie rehellioue vassal, and then 
endaugercd by his protecting ally. The Porto has, for the present, escaped from both 
)>erlls,—the Egyptians have retired from Asia Minor, and the liussions have left 
Constantinople. It is the business of the British Government to take care they 
neither shall retU^ again. 

• The duty may not bo found quite so easy. What follows runs coun. 
ter to what wo have very often seen advocated us the cool, deliberate 
Whig judgment, of the importance to mankind of Russian knowledge 
and civilization taking the place of Turkish barbarism';— 

Would Europe giiin by substituting, at Constantinople, Russian civilization foi* 
Turkish barbarism F Would the benefit to humanity miike up for the political 
evil ? Could the crime of niiothcr partition be thus atoned for p * « * Ttie Russian 
empire is large enough for the purposes of good gi>rernment, and for the Safety of the 
rest of Europe ; and Constantinople must never be added to the dominions of the 
Czar. 

There ia aomething perplexed and curious, and susceptible of widely 
different interpretations, in what the Trcasury writer advances upon the 
general queations of war or peace. The inffuencing motives to the pre¬ 
servation of peace would appear to comprehend elements, not generally 
taken into account. The country ia congratulated, in this .amplification 
of a King’s speech, upon tlie union that subsists with France. If war 
had occurred, (and no one can say how near it may be,.) it would, if 
entered on for Poland, have, according to the saying of Canning, been 
“ a war of pulitic.aJ opinionand the pamphleteer alleges that this 
might have been peculiarly dangerous, at a moment when the recent 
events in France and Belgium had excited, to the higltest pitch, the 
pasaions of mankind, and had brought into active conflict the moat ejr- 
treme opinions." “ We believe,” he adds, “ our Government judged 
wisely,” in avoiding war for Poland. Perhaps they have. They have at 
least acted consistently. A war for Poland would have been a revolu¬ 
tionary war for,all Europe. France anA England had already taken 
the part they are disposed to maintain. The Italian states would have 
caught fire; the patriotic Germans would have struggled for the freedom 
for .which they had formerly bargained while they bled. There would 
have been no safety fur the throne of the Citizen King, unless based 
on a broader foundation of popular rights than he appears to relUdi. 

** Though the immediate issu^ could not be doubtful,” says the Trea- • 
sury oracle, “ the ulterior effentt might have been tremendpuB.” There 
is no doubt of it. Europe fuight already have seen several new revo¬ 
lutions, and three or four Republics.* In explanation of the above 
dark saying, the writer sagaciously quotes a remarkable speech made by 
. Earl Grey on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill, and which * 
might have sdfely been mad;e %o the contentment and quietude o£ all ‘ 
good Cunservatives, by any of the sejies of ^Tory Premiers from Pitt to 
Wellington. “-We,” said^^the noble Earl, " have endeavoured tq-bring 
forward measures of reform, (such ns this Irish Church Bill to-wit,) 
which have been submittM to your Lordships and the other House of 
Parliament, 1 repeat it, upon Coneervative priexiphes tirishing 

to cove! the weak patte of the GovelmMettl' and s^a^logthbii it aghUutt 
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the Bttackfl of its enemies, and to seoi^e to it tihe eonfidende of 'lta 
friends; to remove what even its friends defdore, aid to oppose tithse 
wild and ^tramgant projects, which, while they* promise peace and free, 
dom, must end in despotism and anarchy." What are ** the wild and 
extravagant projects" denounced by Earl Ordy, ahd sought by thi^ene- 
mies of the Govemhient,—and who entertains them ? The jwHdest emottg 
them are, perhaps, the abolition of the Corn Law^ and probably Ballot, 
both sought or approved by sundry leading Whig Ministers while utit ek 
office. 

To sum up the whole, the feebleness, truckling, and vacillation of the 
Government, are proved to have been innate modesty, humility, and pru¬ 
dence. If Ministers trimmed, it was not from dread : For that it is 
a strong administration no one doubts whA looks at itt overwhelming 
majorities.” This wo call the true backing of'friends, a full-faced fellow, 
ship. The eulogist does, however, (for the man is conscientious,) confess, 
that ** the House and its leaders have deceived even his sagacity." Not 
possible ! Yet it is .so. The simple man ^'^expected diligence, but the 
industry of the first reformed Parliament has far exceeded his Oxpecta^ 
tionsi It has had more Committees than any former Partiament I'-^' 
Query, What have they done ? The late session was designated in this 
Magazine the Bilking session. In the late Westminster Revictc it is <^^11- 
ed " the Do-nothing Parliament,” or the session of “ the shearing of 
the Hogs."* It deserves rather to be colled the Do-mischief Parliament. 
Mischief has always been prominent wherever activity wag apparent. 
Had nothing been done in Church Reform, there would have been leisure 
for inquiry ; and a larger measure—it could not have been less—would 
have been carried. The Bank Bill would have beeb irrtproved with 
every passing month. Giving the’ go-by to so many great questions 
as were enumerated in our last number, involves positive mischief, in a 
country where principle Jias ever yielded to precedent. 

To return to our pamphleteer. It is confessed that n^emberu have 
** displayed impatience sometimes,” and that some persons have been 
refused a hearing;" but then the impatience was only of discussion, 
Which Ministers occasionally felt extremely impertinent and annoying,' 
and of those from whom nothing would havp been h^Rfd but dcolama.' 
tion,* for the purpose of display or agitation.” It would have been well 
to name them, thpt the electoral bodies might know what kind of repre- 
sentatives are those they send, ^ho must be put down, as they will 
deliver nothing but declamation for display or agital^n.” No Tory 
member is included; they 'have alwaya obtained a respectful hearing. 

But the greatest fault of the good-natured House has, on the whole, 
been " its toleration and indulgence, a faiTlt the least likdvto increase,” 
as good-natui^ does not usually grow trith age.- ^n Increase of the 
choir of crowers, and hooters, and brayers* may therefore be expected 
next spssipn. And many other (Ganges may be expected next BeBsion,Sr^’’ 
if members give themselves the trouble to ♦tei^w the bygone one sell- 
bnsly, and to profit by its Warnings and lessons. With ,the euloglunp * 
on Ae tractablenesa of JParliament, with*which the pamphlet jrindi nji 
its dots length, wb cordfalljf a^ees ** Nigfab u^ter night v|Sb Wttre tbld 
(by the Tories)’lhat a refioni^ House would acknowle^e ito leader." 


. * 8wioek-.-4iot yonQg lAeqi^by whidi our mdsrr way nnderptand Rogp 

^.j^t^ry-and-oo-wodl i^^on is ^ 



litm mnniiM m ui4 vU& m aqcIi Al«rtne», to tli« Tnamay 

•• lU)i< ^^ » ;^»<&^tl9a8e that eter w« s«* 

matiih$t* 

^ ik wpita 6f the oMiwi^ien/ Moidltimes aattarsta, Irat more fre<iimit% 
|(Mhnftia9^of Toi4ee««^ f]ll%enMiifbtoett^>-4nw]iat inataAO^f } 

" iiebt* Aever^ eo fluf Ae the Heoee of Cmtmidtie le has been 

4k(i‘oii^r A^dministralion.'* It Is well our attthw does not include the 
eoantry^ the constituents of Ihe House nf Commo^, In his boasted 
stren^fa. He pfaden'tljr forbears that; and avoids "many vthdr trifles: 
BU<jh, for lostsmoe, as the measures discomfttad or abandoned; the frew. 
jguent Very narrow majorHies^ despite Ute tractableness of members; the 
podtrve defeats; end, above b 11| the feeling and the results of the elec¬ 
tions that tooh^ place in London and the country during the semion. 
The Whig dinners, the Whig public meetings, the applause, the enthu- 
slafpi of the years 1830 and 1831-9, wliither have they vanished * Have 
^e^ *00 soon dwindled into a few newspaper puffs, and a farrago Of self- 
applauljo, contained iii a lopg pamphlet, distriliuted by party industry, 
a^ treated wjtfa scorn, w'hether viewed as a cUlogy or justification of the 
measures of the RuFonu Muhstrit. 


THE MORAY FLOODS. 

Tni mountaih torrent rushing fierce and high. 
Bearing aw ay the ru hes of a strath, 

Hab futuio mercy in its present wiath. 

The man who tliinlm arighl^ who has aii eye 
To scaii tlie woiks of Nature, and apply 
TheiV cogent moral fitly to the heap t, 

^ Shall find the cpnstflation they impart, 

That in all-seeming ev il good doth lie. 

The flood shall fertilize. or if you scan , 

Itt path in desolation, hath it not, 

A better, since a niora/harvest wrou^t? 
How lutth it iertilized the he^rt of man, 
Taught it to yield a tenderness unbought. 
And better sj’mpatliies than interest can! • 


SEA SONG. 


Ws are matMCr tbe stono, « 
We arc ehildibn of ocean; * 

And our 4m the lord 
Of our deepest devotlo^ ^ 

k When he iruoi the hnght sun 
Prom, the coluse of Ilia duty, * *, 
tp lingrtF and ease 
"^On tfif s^lni, of bia beauty {(— 

when clothed with a clouts 
With a helmet of wonder, 

Be ness in nmikt ^ 

To oopftend idMi the flnmderl 


O'er the depth of hia hluep 
When the rainbow as beodlag^ 
Our ahipi mid the glorj, 

, Her lone way » ben^ngi 


Mid tpe ranabine tbSt melta 
O'er the calm wba^ sQjnrSQadssL, .. 
Aa free as the Vave, ^ 

* Or ^e bght whicb^liath bouaa£^ pw 


8 oboU,sUilaDbeaiHltbt 
MWallu Bie the UnHAA* 

, OldOctabmnjbi^hw < 

jNm JuMgi^m* IftWiAiAiirL 
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Ak interdBtiog questibil MddM to »thouihtfiil ttiO in » 

virtual sense, m our SUrtb^—thut i», it* ago in Anal|^ to the pi 

infancy, y<taith, siatuiity, an^ decay, in ahomoti oi^^lier orgaiodfe4 
creatare, We apostrophise thie planet as our conmon andecp^n 

have seriously regarded it as on animal, having an oiganlo vtmcUmtg iindp 
in ways more or les^ imperfect, as exercising the ranctioas «| lUliinial 
nature. But, at all events, we have reason to suppose tlmt> In ooimnop 
with all which it inherits"—^mineral, vegetable, or aniiuM^-^this phuielb 
having passed through stages of gradual development, or (as we may 
call It) growth, in reaching its present amndition, is eubjett to the 
affections of youth and old age. A period may hg anticipated. Whether 
near at hand or remote, in which the earth a ill show signs of deopy end 
paralysis, and gradually become undt for tlio largo and important offices 
uhich at present she discharges uith so muih credit to hefself and so 
Bturh comfort to her numerous population. \ quesyon, thereforp, 
of \cry commanding niteust ]ire<«‘-ts itself upon olii attention, 

In what stage of its life may ve presume this planet to he at pre¬ 
sent^ Our " common inothei's" ugc, Me .ire all aoaro, is, upon ally 
8\stem of ihionology which appeals to ustiononuciil data ,uitd not to fa¬ 
bulous tiaditions, soincwheie about six thousand years. Rc'ading boeki 
Maids the history of fhe heaieiis, the records of our p^Onetaiy system, 
and the occasional notices of eomctarv intrusions, and then collating Mith 
this sublime register the (olhiteial registers of sublunary events, as kept 
hy different nations, wc find coiHinually mure and inore^reason for abid¬ 
ing by the chionology of our Bibles j, and mc may presume otaselves to 
be as near the exict truth ah c.m over he inquired /or any useful pun- 
pose, when Ve date our earth, and peihaps the whole sjeteni of which ahU 
IS so lespcctable a member, as not very f.h from tho conolusiou of her 
sixth millennium. Siv pciiods of a thousand jears lompose, .is it may 
seem, a npe and mature age. and w e are apt to suppose that a planet of 
these years must have done with frolics, and sown her wild oats,*' 1^ 
we usually express it. Deluges, fui ins^nce, might mt well upon p ju¬ 
venile planet: bat w e look Tor ^lo tricks of that sort m one who la on tliO 
verge of her seventh milfennium Yet, after all, the mere positive amdhnt 
of the earth's ydara, in a paked numerical expression, goes for nuththg 
as respecta our problem for assigning the pei lod or staire of the earth's 
life. Six thousand is A large number^port/tne/y considered, in estimating 
the age of any object whatever which we have accustomed ourbidves to 
treat as a lady. ^Btit, rehlitefy, to a total duration of j^ssibJy a thou¬ 
sand times tint amount, it.would seem 8 pure bagatelle^ * Supposing ihe 
earth to have had its forces and tompositiod adjusted to an existence of 
a million years, or even a quarter*lif that amount, then, in yelatmn to her 
, jWhole capacity of duration, or what we will fhke leave ogam to termliet 
whole life, our earth could not bO viewedois jet beyond her,infancy. Now 
this is exactly our quei^lon: numerically^xpressed, let the planpt’s yean 
be what t&ey may, let ]theni*tfdly wdth our mpdest western sogj^^a set. 

' 'vtled alike by scnptural aothdnty and by European wcheluiffiip, or let 
uelUdiMlend that Jacob's ladder of oferial antiquity wbieh the gigantic scale 
oriental traditioiM presuhii^f etili/upon either assumption,the question 
eyolves. In what stage of her progression is t&e eart]^ at ]^^Dti ^(Vliat 
of bar toia^ doi^lopment, by analogy with the great pmdods of 
^lyyaoro. n. ^ . N 
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animal growtli> may aho be reputed as now passing through ? Speaking 
roundly, or Kara is she ol J or young ? And if young, as we far our 

parts auspeet that she will be found, then, more particularly, Ao«e young? 
To which, in the various subdivibiotib of youth—infancy, childhood, adol. 
esoen^e—docs her present age correspond ? Fjnding, as we noticed 
above, that she has left off her early tricks of deluging ua all—a sort of 
wrrapade whicli* seems to characterize extreme infancy—we might, tipon 
that single indication, conjecture that she is now in early childhood, or 
at a stage corresponding perhaps with the age of two or three years in 
a human subject. And sumo loose conjecture of this nature, sufficient to 
argue generally a state of childhood, though with considerable latitude as 
to the precise year, is strengthened again ity another analogy with anu 
mal life, which might be illustrated at some length ; but we shall be sa« 
tished with barely suggesting it. In the human economy, as wc all know, 
seme organs obtain tbdlr full drvel<>)tinent, or nearly bo, in the btage of 
childhood : the heail, for example, i 4 s.iid to expand but little after a period 
at whicli the great mass of the body and limbs have not attained one« 
half of their development. Again, some organs aro perfect, as to 900 - 
litg, at the period of birth, and suffer no changes nfteruardb hut such as 
respect their eize ; others, again, ‘as the teeth, exist only in rudiment at 
the birth, and require many mnnthb fur their development. Now, jupon 
our earth, there are various indications of the sniuu unequal develop^ 
meiit; whicli seem to argue that this state of childhood ib not yet passed. 
Omitting many other eusob, in which we cmi'Cven yet trace a nistie 
towards a condition of re{M)se not yet perfectly attaiaed~>an effort at 
settling into uu etiuilibrium which is btill not universally ebtablished-— 
rivers and their beds furnibh btiiking prebimiptions that the earth has not 
yet travelled bcyouil hef childhood, perhaps not beyond a pcyiud coi re¬ 
sponding to the stiif>e of dentition in man. The beds of even European 
rivers are not all of them in a state of sattlcnietit such aa would argue a 
period of maturity; wnd in America, whicji quarter of tho earth is pro¬ 
bably younger by some' thousands of yeiu's than the other continents, the 
rivers ntid tiieir beds ate hbsolutely unffiiibked, (if we may take so bold 
an expression,) ncithei* ib there inucb >probpcet tliat they wi//be finished, 
or “ turned out of luind,” as artisans phrase it, for some centuries to 
come. Not to trouble the reader with my wider range of references, 
he may satisfy liiitihelf on this point, l»y sonsultiog a learned and re¬ 
markably ingenious (libsertatton’‘ iq, the Encyclopiedia B:^tannlGa, under 
the hpad of Jt)verit ." He will there find that the beds of many rivers are 
8 k>wly, (some rapidly, porliapl,) tending to a Condition not yet attained. 
And, looking even with no eye of science, but> wdth the superficial ^ye of 
a tourist, or mercantile tranrporter of peltry, upon these wild, h(wr- 
braitied Amerk'an risers, can hg. believe that breakers and magtf as 
the Americans fall them, are ei^'dl^ble in any great etream, destined in 
after yfars to fill a high place in commercial geography, except upon'khe 
plea of extreifte youth, Boubriess all guch asperities, and evien thp 
disgusting interruptions of portagen, wtlkdisaiipear as the planet improves 
and devilopeg* her ofgans in Mat quarter; neither can it be supposed, 
that such rivers as the Mad river, ai^d others of‘the samedurious deno- 
mlnatign, wil^l^e sufitered to go bn as they have done, when a few. short ^ 
centuries shall have tamed theii£,ia{h sobriety, by bringing ^em ftaares 


to yo«rs of disoretlon. The indicatioqjsi^ro manf end loud, that in thoee 
rfegdone, at ieast^ the planet ia in her chndhoud. And other regions there 
utay be, which have not yet reached the stages of birth and^fancy—those, 
fov.inst4ince, where the ooral insect is spuyiing upwards from the deptlis 
of ocean, and knotting into future continents whole arohipelugos of 
ielands, by i| sort of .chrystaliiaation more delicate than frost-worfir, and 
stronger than granite; underlaying, in short, some ombrya America, with 
columns and rafters that are to spun the deptlis^'and breadthp. of the 
Paeilic, Our earth, therefore, when considered as a surface, vuiy oot ha 
evoiywhere of tlie same age: parts there inay bo, as we have just' ihid^ 
absolutely unborn at this day. And even upun tliathypiAhesis wo hih(ht 
constract another argument in support of the oartii’s childhood,. For, 
suppttse the'great habitable chambe^-s of the .Cartlji, Asia, 4^^ca, 

America, Polyngsm, &c.,tO'havo<ootne forj^rd. at pB(io4i|i!hl i|i|:erval8 of 
£00 or tOOO years, tlien; as it'ie pijobable that all, as parts of f,iM sanp), 
planet, will liare the same period of existence d partp poat, i.'e.—-'Win 
have a common termination, it may be fairly argued, that in the scheme 
or plan of tiieir existence, they arc designed and assumed as co-exist; 
oncer’,' having a cotumnn beginning.; ami that the differences of a few 
centtirh's between the times of tiieir acvorul ijntiviiies, are neglected,as 
trifling or ovunesceut quantities. Now, we argue,^that when this cyjcle 
of existence is sucli, that in respect of its total duration', five or.ten cen¬ 
turies raa be neglected, as bearing no scusible prupoy^on to it, there we 
are foroed to assume that cycle as of such vast dimensions, -j^hat six 
thousand years luiuld not be r^^rded as onalugicaHy equal to more than 
a very brief eluIcUtoodi This style of argument, liowever, may be taxed 
with subtlaty-^and that laa cliurgO' which, upoq. a subject so pifiin and 
intelUgibki, though otlicrwise curious and interesting, we are anxious,^u 
avoid. One remark only wc shall add of the same chueacter, and jhall 
then pass to the direct physical arguments drawn from any part 
Natural rhiloscphy, for* deterniiiung, by upproximatiun, the earth's age.' 
'file rcrn»rk is this: That as, (pn the one hand,) if any,reasons should' . 
appear for thinking that our planet is not beyeiiAtho stage of chil^ood, 
that will amount to a-proof almost, that Its toti^ duration will be very ^ 
long, (and especially, that it will fur exceed the term assigned ^coiyeC- 
turaiiy by moat expounders the sacred, Pro|>hecies ;) so, on the other 
baud, verm vice, if-iUQr argument should arise fur attributing to tbit 
planet a vast dnratiofr, in that cusoJ,lie small portion of that duration, 
already settled, upon the^best warrant, os liavilig posied awh'y, will 
merely bave.'by Its proporliun to the whole evidence, its title to b'eoon- 
sidM'ed the childliood^of our planet. But now let us come to the physical 
arguments on this .qbestiui|. These ha^e been ably urged by a great' 
German philosopher,'w'hose Rights, hoiyever, weroi^greator in matheina- 
iiett'nafl in mechanise, lban’'in chemittry ot pneumatology. For the bOr. 
ftiflfltrbfour read)sr»'we’have digested the sum hf what he has said into 
ahrMmemoir... ' •* ^ 

■ -a ^ - , 

Iflpiaiiy ease it is our ppj^ose to determine whetharti thing Old 
—itery oldir^rnVyet^ouag,''we rtust 'isglue Us age not by ^ numhnr 
of'yeufO which it. 1)#^ limted, hut Vy the prflportion whis|i. ^iioep^years 
bear to the gugr ofitwnhtgfeidf d'arltion; under favourable lircumsfapces. 
Tbe'Oery same period of years, widely for oue class of creaturoh, is an 
expression of an' advanoOd age; is not so for another* That same lapM 
of timoi. which ottfficea.tosttporf^^ OrdiHbi hoyoad 
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hia childhood; and the ouks^ ot tlie cedars upon Lebanon, have not 
reached their meridian strength,*when the linden trees and the hrs are 
already old aiid»in decay. Any scale transferred from beings of a dif¬ 
ferent nature i^ liable to error*; but the commonest case of this erroneous 
transfer is, where man, in coming amongst the great scenes of divine 
workmanship, applies as the mete-wand of their age a scale drawn from 
the succession «uf human generations. In some judgments which have 
proceeded on these principles, there is reason to fear that tlie conclusion 
has been of the same quality as that so elaborately drawn by the Roses 
in Fontenelle :—“ Our gardener,” said they, “ is a very old man ; within 
the memory of^roses, he has been the same that he ever was. In fact he 
is not liable to death ; no, nor so much as to change.” Imlecd, upon 
considering the capacity of vast duration which is found throughout the 
whole scheme of creation in the capital members of the system, and 
that this duration comes very near to absolute infinity, one is disposed 
to think that possibly the flux of five or six thousand years is, by com- 
]>arison witli that duration which has been destined to our earth, short 
of a year in relation to the period of man’s life. 

To confess the truth, it is not in revealed religion that we must seek 
for any data whatever, from which we can possibly deduce whether the 
earth may be regartled as being at this time young or old; whether, as 
in the plenitude aikd bloom of her perfections, or us in the total decay 
of her powers. True, indeed, that revelation has disclosed to us the 
period of her creation and development, and has punctually ascertained 
the season of her infam;y ; but, for all that, we know not to which 
term of lier duration—wliether to tlie anterior or the posterior, to the 
beginning or the end, she is now nearer. Being, therefore, so wholly 
forsaken in tliis point by revelation, it does strike me as a proper subject 
for investigation under the light of Natural Philosophy, and not unworthy 
of our pains, to settle the question. Whether in reality this planet of ours 
be liable to old age, and whetlier she be appi'oaching continually, by 
gradual decay of her forces, to the term of utter extinction ? whether, 
again, at this present moment she has arrived within the current of her 
fatal declension, or, on the contrary, her constitution of natural forces 
be still in its period of prosperous vigour ? or, finally, whether even the 
meridian altitude has yet been ascended—c-the xenith of that perfection 
which she is privileged to expect by the law of her original constitution 
—and wliether, consequently, she has as yet sunnounted the period of her 
childhood ? 

If we hearken to the complaints of aged people, w'e shall hear that 
nature is perceptibly growing old, and that the very steps may be 
punctually traced which mark- her descent into superannuation. The 
very seasons, s«iy th^', are no longer seasonably adjusted as heretofore. 
The powers of nature are exhausted; her beauty and her truth are in 
decay. Men are neither as strong nov as old as formerly. And this 
declension, it is alleged, may be observed not merely in the physical 
constitution of tlie earth ; it has propagated itself into moral qualities. 
The ancient virtues are extinct; modish vices have stept into their 
places ; and the old-fashioned integrity finds its functions usurped by 
falsehood and imposture. This conceit hardly merits contradiction: 
neither is it so much a result of error as of self-love. Those worthy 
grey-beards wlio are so happy in their self-estimation as to persuade 
themselves that Providence has interposed for their welfare by bringing 
them inti the world during its most palmy state, cannot readily submit 
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to believe that, after their own removal, thinp:8 will go on ha proaperoudy 
ua before they were born. They would fain imagine that nature lapsed 
into dotage concurrently with themselves; and this with the very 
natural purpose of evading all sorrow for leaving a world wljjich is 
already arrived at the very brink of her ruin. 

(iruundless as this fancy is fur seeking to measure the* age and dura, 
tion of nature by standards derived from any single human generation, 
there is, however, another conjecture wliich is far from seeming so 
absurd, viz. that in a course of some millennia perhaps, a change in the 
constitution of the e.irtli might arise sufficient to become perceptible. 
Here let it be remarked, that it is not enough to allege with Fontenelle 
that tlie trees of tlie i)Jtst age were not lag^er than at present, the men 
neither older nor more vigorous; these objections arc not sufficient to 
establish the fact that Nature is not liable to old age, or that in reality 
she is not growing old. Qualities, such us those of ago and strength, 
have their hxed limits prescribed to tlicm, beyond which not even the 
most hlooming condition of nature can propel them. In all climates 
there is here no difference. I’lie richest soils, and those most happily 
situated, have in this respect no privilege beyond the poorest and most 
barren. Hut whether, supposing the case, that between well-attested 
accounts of past times and the most .accurate observation of our own, a 
comparison were carefully instituted, some difference would not be 
observed in their several rates <»f productiveness; whether, in fact, the 
earth have not heretofore stood in need of less care and tending in order 
to yield food to the human race : this, if it could be deternuned, seema 
to promise some light to the ]>rol)lcm before us. Such an answer would, 
in fact, be tantamount to laying before our e}'es the iirst steps in a long 
series or progression, by means of which we should have it in <iur power 
to ascertain what was the final point to which the earth is tending; 
what the latter steps iff that same series or progress iowurrlK which 
nature, in her dark voyage, is for ever insensibly making w'ay. The 
sort of comparison, howevei’, which I am here supposing to bo instituted 
between two remote periods of time is little to be relied on, or rather 
is altogether impossible. Po much, in the productiveness of our earth, 
depends upon human industry^ that, after all, it could hardly in any one 
case be determined satisfactorily, whether, in tlie desolation and depo¬ 
pulation of countries u'hich once were flourishing scats of prosperity, 
any, and what proportion of the ruin, should be ascribed to the decay of 
Nature, and whether any, and what, to the negligence of man. Such an 
ini'estigation I will recommend to those who have more ability and more 
inclination than myself for searching tfie records and examining the 
monuments of past times. For roy^ow* part, I purpose to treat the 
question simjily as a natural philosopher, with a viev^ to arriving, if 
possible, by this approach at sense glimpse of the trutli. 

Most naturalists who have sketched theories of the earth, tend to this 
conclusion :—That its productiveness is slowly decaying ; that, by tardy 
steps, it is approachinqi to that condition in whicJi it will become desii- 
late and depopulated ; and that tiTie only is wanting to exhibit the sad 
spectacle of Nature superannuated, and expirfng amidst the utter exhaus¬ 
tion. of her powers. The problem is a weighty one ; and it will amply 
reward our pains to ajiproximate cautiously to a solution. First of all, 
however, let us accurately determine the idea which is to he formed of 
superannuation, as affecting a body, which, hy means of its owif inherent 
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powers, has developed itself into^a state of perfection, under the modi, 
fying itiduenoes^tf the elements. 

\Vc are not to sii]>p<»Ko ilntt the parth’iilar state of old age, in that 
succession of changes through wliich an org;ini/.i'(l creature revolves, is 
an insulated cornlition, produced hy the U(;tiou tif external and violent 
causes. On tluj contrary, the self-s.'ime causes whicli carry a thing to 
its highest perfection, and which maintain it there, bring it rouixl, liy 
the steps of impercepiihle cliaiiges, to final extinction. To tills law all 
natural things are snlij(‘ct,—That the self-same mechanism uhich origi¬ 
nally laboured 'for their porferlion, having once carried them to that 
point, simply because it cannot intermit its activity hut still perseveres 
in its series of changes^ docs, and c.iruiol hut carry it contimially further 
and furtli(>r from tiie conditions of a good coiistitutlun, and finally deli¬ 
vers it over to ruin. I'lie very same impulse which causes trees to grow 
brings death upon them after they haie coriip]i‘ted their growth. Xriieu 
the vessels and tubes are eapalilo of no further expansion, tlic iiourisliing' 
saji, still per.sistiug to introduce itself, liy u iialucal coiiseipieiice hegiiis 
to clog the interior of the i»assages, and finally to cause decay and death 
by the stop]iage of tlie natural jiiic.es. A jiroce-is of the same nature 
goes on in animal life: there, also, the same mechanism which originall} 
ministered to the full development of the animal, afterwards, under a 
(diaiige of circumstances, comes to leact upon it for [nirposes of destruc¬ 
tion. Just so is the gradual decay t»f the earth so interwoveti with the 
series of changes winch originally ojierated for its pcrfecttori, that it can 
never become .an ohjet^t of notii-e until after a loim lapse of time. 

The earth, when it arose out of chaos, had Inevitaldy been in a pre¬ 
vious statu of fluidity, by means of wliicli it was eiialded to adajit it.self 
readily to that figure which is necessary to the eipiilihriuin of its parts. 
Out of this fluid stale it p.assed into a state of solidity ; and, in fact, 
we see irrefragable traces that the upper .surface must liave hardened 
first. In the interior of the earth’s mass, where tiie same efl'orls were 
going on fur the estahlishnicnt of an etpiilihriuni, the elastic element of 
air, cuntinnally sent upwards and disengaged, led through a natural se¬ 
ries of changes, to the ineiinaJities of the earth's surface—to hills and 
valleys. The sea, in tlic very jirocess of ciintring out its own bed, threw 
up sliores and harriers to curb its own fury ; the rivers wore tlieinselves 
auitahle beds and eaiials; universal eipiiiibriiim was eatahiished; order 
and beauty rcsulteil: and fertility soon created the marvels of lier wealth 
upon every side. 

Meantime, this develoj>mcnt of the earth’s natural powers was fur 
from being equally distributed.. In some regions her surface is still raw 
and imperfect;» whilst other.s are^n tlie veryoemr iif their prosperity; and 
others, again, Infi'ing uhvadyssurvived this condition, are now approach¬ 
ing to decay In general, the high grounds are the oldest, which first 
attained fulness of development; the low grounds are younger, and 
have arrived lul^r at perfeeti<in. In the .same order of succession they 
may expect to'bo visited hy deaay. 

The first regions in which men settled were the highest among those 
which are habitable; it only at a Later period that they descended 
upon the plains ; and they were obliged to ajiply their powers to the 
acceleration <»f nature, which was too slow in her developments to meet 
their rapid multiplication. Egypt, that fine creation of the Nile, was, 
in its Uj^er Districts, a settled and populous region, whilst the half of 
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Lover Egj'pt, and the entire Delta, wejc yet a desolate morass. All this 
is now reversed ; the ancient Thebais has nothing left of its once exclu¬ 
sive fertility, wliich raised it to such unexainpled prospA-ity; whilst all 
its advantages have passed downwards, and settled upon the lower 
pftrts of the c(»iintry. L<nv (rci’inany, airaiii, wdiichls a creation ef the 
Rhine, being, in fact, a de|>usition t»f that river, togctlier with the flat¬ 
test j»arts of Lower Saxony, and that part of Prussia w'liere the tVeichsel 
divides into so mau)' branches, and seems inc^snntly striving to lay 
under wati'r tlie adjaccjit tlistricls, which in part have been won hack 
b)' tlie industry of man—ail this region alike wears th^ apjiearance of 
being younger, richer, and more blooming than the high lands at the 
head of these streams, which, however, w'ere already peopled at a time 
when the former were still in the enndilior* of morasses, or, in the neigb- 
honrhond of the sea, were so many vast estuaries, 

'l’h}N revolution (nr, irmre acenratcly sjieaking, this uniform aeries of 
evolution) in the course of nature deserves explanation. In the earliest 
tinie-i, when as yet the dry land was Init recently quilted by Ibc se», the 
rivers did not at first find siiitalde cbaiiriels prepared for tbem, nor that 
iiniAtrm dcrlivity whirh they rcipiircd in tlicir passage to the sea. Hence, 
iji many ]diU‘(’s tlicy oN crllowed, fornu'd standing sheets of water, and 
made tiie laud ll'cle^><, t^radiially, and wJierever they happened 1o find 
soil more soft and yieldin:r tlirm usual, lliey holliwed <nit channels for 
lhemselve.« ; and vvith the itiiid whicli they washed nj) from these chan*, 
nels l»y tlie force of their currents, they raided on eaeli side hanks wliich, 
in seasons of low w’ater, were sufficient to confine their streams, hut 
whirl), as often as they were overflowed by the ri-.iii,g of tbe waters, 
W’ere again raised by the depositions of mud, &e., until the river-beds 
were by the continued repetition of this piocess, so far matured as to 
he in a comlition for carrying down to sea, willi a moderate Imt uni¬ 
form descent, whatevcr.watcr'i were delivered into them hv the eireiim- 
jacent lands. Now, it must neeessarily have happened, that the high- 
lying regions alnmt the sources of great rivers, would be tlie first to 
benefit by this process of natural dcvclopnient, and would Iberelbre be 
tbe first tn attract inbabitants; tbe same pmei -s would desrend by 
gi'adnal sneeessions tn tbe lower regions, seaward ; and tlmse which lay 
nearest the moiitlis of rivers*won)d bi* still involved in the struggle of 
develojnnent loiy; afte.r the liighest grounds had attained their stage of 
maturity. Rut it is oh-ervaMe that this disadvantag-e of situation, as 
originally it really is, brings with it in the end a rich compensation: 
tlie very same lowness of position, which had thrown th<‘m so far hack in 
the race of development, afterwards enabling them to grow rirli upon tbe 
spoils of tbe bi^b lands. For the ri\ ers, bfaring along in biirb floods a rich 
freiglitage of mud and slime, overflow Aeir bardss, and ddfrosit ibe wbrde 
upon the lower gi'otinds. '1 hese are, in tfiis way, at one and the same 
time, iiiantirerl and raised ; and *i transfer of fertility takes jdace of the 
same kind, if not in the same degree, as that memorable one which we 
have before noticed between tbe Tbeliais and the Delt*. ^ 

Natural processes, ryinning through a* regular jirogrcssion or cycle of 
this sort, make it easy to uilderstafid the rcirjarkable depopulations which 
have sometimes taken place; as also the transfers of population and of 
agriftiltnre which hove occurred between ancient and modern times. 
Hut the natural process, by which we have liere explained tlicse pheno¬ 
mena, applies more peculiarly to those lands which labour under the 
privation of rain water ; and would, therefore, but for periodical over- 
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flowg of some great river, wan^ the reqiusite moisture, and in sudi a 
condition must rapidly be converted into arid uninhabitable deserts. 
That dreadful catastrophe might bo brought about by other means than 
the failure or the declension of the river waters; for instance, by the 
genetyil elevation of the clrcuinjacent soil through the continual deposi¬ 
tions of the annual overflow. In this way a country might be suddenly 
ruined by the* accumulation of its own chief wealth ; and, in fact, a 
Ihost celebrated land u .'it tltis time threatened apparently by such a 
catastrophe. That land is Kgypt; whicli, as it illustrates better than any 
other the process by which nature, using tlie agency of rivers, firat creates 
a rich and hsiliitalile soil, with a great population in its train; and 
secondly, the continuation of the same jirocess hy which she propels 
this wealth and population ^Voin the higlilands to the lowlands; so, 
finally, it seems destined to illustrate that closing process by which she 
swallows up and confounds her own finest creations. Tlie change wrought 
by the Nile, co-operating with 'rime in the elevation of this valley, (for 
Egypt is, in fact, one long hut narrow' valley, bisected by the Nile,) 
is the great parent of its long prosperity and of its present danger. 
-According to the testimony of Herodotus, at a jieriod which preceded 
his visit to Egypt, by about 900 years, a rise in the Nile of not more 
than eight feet, sufliced to overflow' tlic whole of the country. In his 
time fifteen feet of increase in the river level was requisite to accomplish 
the same universal irrigation. Ilut at pre.^ent nothing short of tw'enty- 
fpur feet is adequate to the end. Now, without further inquiry, it is 
evident that if tlie elevation of the soil, h)' means of annual depositions 
from the river go on indefinitely, without any corresponding rise in the 
river,—wliether in our time or not, sooner or later, the river will become 
useless in its main function. A finite power measuring itself against 
one which is in its nature infinite must be defeated ; and it will appear 
that it must vi termini, merely by a nominal e.xpl^uution of the two forces 
concerned without further argument. 

Were all countries, then, under the peculiar circumstances of Egypt, 
the possibility of old age as an affection belonging to our planet would 
be cstublislied, and at tlie same time the mode of its apjH'oach explained ; 
and thu.s our problem would at once be solved. But since the natural 
process w'hich takes place in that instance Applies to very few parts of 
the eartli's surface, and the total result must therefore be regarded aa 
trivial and inconsiderable, wc have still to determine'the question in 
reference to the planet as a whole and with that view it is our business 
first of all to examine those causes from which the majority of natund 
philosophers have deduced old age as a natural or possible effect, and by 
which they have fancied themselves warranted to predidi the final and 
general decay Iff our planet. * 

The FJnsT of these caused is that implied in the hypothesis, which 
ascribes the saltness of the^ea tp rivers. 'Fhese, it is allied, carry down¬ 
ward to the sen all the salt extracted from the earth, and washed hy 
ruin into their currents ; and in the sea it is left hy means of continual 
evaporation, and is then gradually accumulated, apd in that way has all 
the salt 'been obtained which the seaenow hblds in solution. Now, it w 
an obvious inference from this doctrine, that, salt t>eing the piindtpal 
agent of growth and fertility, the earth being thus gradually, robbed Of 
her powers must finally be utterly impoverished and reduoed4o a oondi- 
tion of substantial death. 

The snA)Ni> cause lies in the tendencies i«f rain end riven to, wtnk 
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away the eoil and carry it off into the JLa, which thus ajipears to be con¬ 
tinually loaded witl^iches at the expense of the terra Jirma; and fear 
has been expressed * at the sea, having its level in this way continually 
raised, must finally again surmount and cover the, dry land which was 
heretofore withdrawn from its dominion. * 

There is a third conjectural opinion advanced by thqse who, having 
noticed that the sea withdraws itself perceptibly from most shores in fon|;; 
periods of time, and leaves exposed as dry land>many tracts of ground 
which heretofore lay within the marine empire, either apprehend an ac> 
tual consumption of this fluid element by some sort of snysterious con¬ 
version into a more solid state, or else explain this dimimitiun of the sea 
out of the operation of other causes which have interrupted the rain in its 
return to that vast reservoir from which it had arisen by evaporation. 

A FOURTH and last opinion there is, which assumes as the great organ 
of nature, an antwa mundi, or principle of universal activity, though 
nowhere directly perceptible, whose emanations, however subtle, be¬ 
ing yet material, must finally ho exhausted by incessant generation of 
new births; and nature herself, concurrently with tins exhaustion of 
her organ, must be exposed to old age and death. 

These opinions I will briefly examine, ami will then attempt to esta¬ 
blish that which to myself appears to he the true one. 

Were there any truth in the first opiiiinn, it would follow that all salt 
with which the waters of the ocean and mediterranean seas are impreg¬ 
nated, had previously been mingled with the soil which covers the terra 
jirma; and that having been washed out of it by rains, it hsid then been 
carried off hy rivers, and so perpetually Introduced into tlie great ma¬ 
rine reservoir by the same means. l)ut fortunately for the earth, this 
conjecture is groundless. Fur, premising that the mean quantity of rain 
water which falls upon the earth in one year is IH inches deep, a quan¬ 
tity pretty nearly equal, to what bus been found to fall in the temperate 
zone, and presupposing that all rivers arise and arc fed by rain water; 
also that, of that rain wliich fulls u|>on tlic terra jirma, only two-thirds 
return into the sea through rivers, tbe other third being in part exhaled 
and in part spent upon the growth of plants ; lastly, assuming that the 
sea occupieS'lmt one-half of the total giiperficies of the earth, anassump. 
tion which is below the truth* in that case we shall have placed the hy¬ 
pothesis in question upon the must advantageous footing; and yet, even 
then, all the rivers of the earth will have poured into the sea only one foot 
deep of water ; and, therefore, upon the assumption that its mean depth 
were not more than a hundred fathoms, would have filled its basin in 
six hundred years, after it had been efiiptied in the same number of 
years by evapdration. Acoording to this calculation, th^ united contri¬ 
butions of all brooks and rivers since creation w’ouVl have filled the 
sea’s basin just ten times; and the salt, therefore, could amount to no 
mere than ten times as much as*that with wliich river water is naturally 
endowed under its present circumstances. Hence, we obtain this infer, 
ence, that in order to settle the actual degree of saltiibqi? in the sea, we 
have only to subject ten cubic feet of rfver water to evaporation, u^en 
the salt left behind must dmonnt^to just as^much as the product from a 
cubip foot of sea water after evaporation. Now, this' U, prima facie, 
far too improbable to obtain the assent of the rudest judge ; fur, ac¬ 
cording to the computations of Wallerius, the water of the North Sea, 
in parts where few rivers fall into it, contains one-tenth part of gait, some¬ 
times ewa a seventh; andevep in the Bothnic CTolf, where it is greatly 
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diluted with river.water, it stillvcontains a fortieth. The earth, there¬ 
fore, is sufficiently g^uarantecd against this particukr risk of losing its 
salt by the agcrfcy of I'ain and rivers ; that {>oint a settled by fact and 
absolute experiment. In reality, so far from robbing the land of its 
Buliiie' [lurts, there is goitd reason to believe that the seu bountifully 
transfers to it some portion of its own ; for, although evaporation leaves 
behind the gross salt, it dues, however, raise and carry uiF part of that 
which has been volatilised, which floats with vapours over the torrafirma, 
and communii'ates to the rain that fertilising quality by which it is 
advanlageouslyidiKtinguislied from tlie w’uter of streams. 

So much fur the first hypothesis; llie second is more self-consistent, 
and generally has more credibility. Manfred has thought it w'orthy of 
a very learned examination iu tlie eommrntarUim of tlie Bolognese'In. 
atitutc. In the course of this review he remarks, that tlie old founda¬ 
tions of tlie (.bitliedrai at llavcnna, which is found below the modern 
one covered with fubliish, is eiglit feet lower than tlie high-water mark 
of the sea ; and, therefore, at the ]ieriod when tiiat foundation was frst 
constructed, at every tide of ilood it niiisl have hecn laid under water, 
unless we suppose the sea to have been lower at that time than at pre¬ 
sent ; fur there is evidenee enough that the sea came up as close to the 
city in those days as it does now. In cuiilirmatiori of his opinion, that 
the height of the sea has been canstantly on the increase, he cites the 
case of St. Mark’s Church at Venice, which is now sr> low, that its ground- 
floor as well us St. Mark’s I'lace itself, w heii the lagoon happens to be 
flooded, are laid under water: an accident to which, we may reasonably 
presuino, that it could not have hcoii liable ut the time of its foundation. 
He ap]>eals also to the iiifirble terrace carried round the Senate House of 
St. Mark, )>rohabIy for the benelit of those who were going on ship¬ 
board, in order to allow of their coming to the water’s edge in carriages 
—a purpose which is now entirely defeated, sint^ moderately high tides 
lay it half a foot under water. This tendency of the scu-JcvcI to rise 
continually higher, he explains out of the nccummulations of mud and 
other depositions from the fresh water, which, hy continually raising the 
bed of the sea, must, us a natural cunsequence, force up its surface to a 
higher level. In order to establish the agreemeiit between these marks, 
or positive facts of experience, on the one tfand, and the elevating power 
as determined hy calculation on the other, he endeavoured to value the 
quantity of mud which the streams carry along with ^icm when most 
turbid. Accordingly, towards the end of February, he took up water 
from the river which flows past Bologna, and suffering the mud to settle, 
he found it to he the 1-I74th part of the water. From this result,coupled 
with the nmoiipt of w'ater which' the rivers in one year deliver into the 
sen, ho deducect g valuation of the elevating power, agreeably to which 
it appeared, that in a course of 348 years the sea w’ould bo raised by five 
inchea* But, by pursuing this investigation, and extending his calcula¬ 
tion to the sand, stones, &c. which accompany the mud, Manfred found 
reii'On to carry ‘the elevating force much higher, insunmeh that in 
a30 years it would raise the level by twelve iiiclvs. On this footing, 
the great oatastropiie of thq, earth wouhl be approaching with pretty 
rapid steps ; and, yet even thus, ho was more cautious in his estimate 
than Hartsoecker, who, upon a course of similar investigations with roy 
spect to the Jlbiiie, announced the final ruin of the earth within ten mil¬ 
lennia—a,course of time sufficient, in his estimate, to wash away the 
whole inhabitable parts of the terra firma, and to diffuse the sea ever its 
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entire aurface ea one uniform mirror, broken only by naked rocks bei‘e 
and there rising; above the waters. ^ 

The true error of this hypothesia lies only in degree ; else, as regards 
its principle, it is well founded. It is true that the rain and the rivers 
w'ash away the earth, and carry it off into the sea, but it is far eflough 
from the truth that they do this to the extent assumed by the autlmr. 
He assumed arbitrarily that tlic rains flow as turbidly the a'hole year 
through as they do in those days adien the snow, melting from the nioun. 
tains, causes violent torrents,—and wlien the soil, rendered peculiarly 
frialile hy the previous action of frost, is washed away with more than 
usual ease. Had he coupled this consideration with the proper regard 
to the distinction between riveis descending from nunitituimms regions 
full of torrents, and those which are fed l/y flat ruuiitrius, his computa¬ 
tion would have been so far modified, that, perhaps, he would have dis. 
missed it as no longer a suificient basis for his purpbse. Had lie con¬ 
sidered further that determinate tendency in the sea’s motion to carry 
shurewnrds all substances not having an etjiiui mobility with itself, to 
prevent therefore all ncciimulations oi' mini upon its own biul, and by 
continual depositions of such floating matter to inci*easc.the ; 

in that case his fear of seeing the marine basin filled up, would have 
given w'ay (o a well-founded hope of obtaining continual accessions of 
new land from the spoils of the high lamls of the globe, b'or llie fact is, 
that in all gulfs, as, for exam]de, in that which bears the name of the 
Red Sea, and in the Gulf of Venice, the sea is gradually retiring from 
the interior end, and the dry land is making contimial iisurputioiiH upon 
the kingdom of Neptune. 

But with regard to the cause of the alleged depression in the shores 
of the Adriatic, as this might be supposed to arise indlderently from a 
real elevation of the scu or a real sinking of the land, I would account 
for it (supposing always that the facts are accurately reported) by ap. 
pealing to a peculiar and special circumstance affecting the very consti¬ 
tution of the ground in the Italian peninsula. We know that this conn, 
try rests upon subterranean vaults; and the rage of earthquakes, although 
it has manifested itself mo.st violently in the southern provinces, has yet 
run along to the north, and |'ar out helowv the sea, with power enough to 
expound even there the cavernous constitution of the land, and the vast 
intercommunications of suhterrnneous galleries and chambers. Is it nut, 
therefore, probable that, through the action of continual shocks, the en¬ 
tire soil of Italy—or roof, ns I may call it, resting upon this eiiorinoiis 
system of arches—has silently given wav, and settled down upon its sup¬ 
porting columns ? 

That Tniitn hypothesis, which regards the increase ^ dry land and 
gradual limitation of the waters upon this f^ohe as a fornriinner of its ruin, 
may plead as plausible attestiy^ions as the preceding hypothesis from 
the records of experience, though not so intelligible a cause for their ex¬ 
planation. Fur, though at first sight it might seem that the sea, whilst 
withdrawing on side and exposing/rcsli surface ot slry land, would 
in some other quartel posijess itself, i>y gradual encroachment, of coun¬ 
terbalancing areas, and thus, ufon the whole, obtain in^emniiicntion; 
yet itjs certain that the old tracts, which the sea relinquishes, are far 
more' extensive than the new ones which it appropriates. The sea is 
peculiarly apt to quit low grounds, whilst it fretd, vrith aspiring waves, 
against the higher and steepqr shores. Thai fact alone mig|t be suffi¬ 
cient to demonstrate that the surface of the sea, taken generally, is not 
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id a course of elevation; for in that case the difference of level would 
be^nost evidently perceptible on shores with a very gradual and slight 
declivity ; in such a situation a very trifling elevation of level, as even of 
a few feet, would lay under water a vast -surface of land. Whereas the 
very 'opposite result is observable. Thus, for example, the Prussian 
** NahrujigenJi’ and the Downs upon the Dutch and English coasts, are 
so many sand-hills, which, in former times, the sea threw up in its daily 
path, but which iH>w serve for lofty ramparts against its intrusions. 

Now, in which of the three following modes are w'e to solve this phe¬ 
nomenon ? Shall W'e ascribe this depression of the sea to an actual 
evanescence of the fl uid element and jits conversion into some more solid 
form ; or, secondly, to a percolation and filtering of the rain-water into 
the bowels of the planet; dr thirdly, to a continual deepening of the 
sea’s basin in consequence of its everlasting motion ? The first cause, 
though likely to have the smallest share in any perceptible change, is 
not, however, so much opposed to a sound Natural Piiilosophy as might 
seem. For, as other fluid bodies, quicksilver and air for instance, some¬ 
times assume a form of more solidity without therefore losing their 
essence, so beyond all doubt does w'nter; the particles of which element 
seem, in the formation of vegetables, to lay aside their fluidity ; the 
very driest wood, upon chemical analysis, still yields water; and thus 
it becomes prohaldc that some part of the waters of this globe is con¬ 
verted into the substances of a vegetable growth, and never again re¬ 
turns to the ocean. The second cause, speaking rigorously, can as little 
he disputed as tlie first. Haiti water, it is true, that part 1 mean which 
the earth inihilies, sinks generally no farther than to those denser strata 
which, refusing to let it pass, force it to pursue the inclinations of the 
ground in search of an outlet, and thus to feed springs. But it will 
always 111 some partial degree trickle dow’ii to the rocky strata; and 
even in these will penetrate through crevices, and make tliose gather¬ 
ings of subterraneous waters which, upon occasion of earthquakes, have 
sometimes spouted upwards and deluged whole tracts of country. Possi¬ 
bly the amount of sea water lost in this w'ay may not he inconsiderable ; 
and it merits a mure accurate valuation. But it is the third cause 
w'liich apparently has the largest and lea^^ disputable share in the de. 
pression of the sea’s level; that level must continually sink in propor¬ 
tion ns the bed of the sea is more profoundly hollowed. But in this 
way of approach not the slightest advance is made tow’ards the earth’s 
destruction. 

What tlicn is the result of tlie examination we have pursued with 
regard to the hypothe.ses hitherto brought forward? The first three 
we have dismissed as insufliciegt. 1. The earth loses nothing of its 
saline quality through the ahjutions of the brooks and the rain. 2. The 
rich soil is not washed away into the sei^by rivers, with irreparable loss, 
and with the effect of saturating the ocean and thus raising its waters 
ajiove the Imhitahle laud. True, the rivers carry into the sea tlie spoils 
of the elevated regions ; but tlic^ea avails itself of these spoils, only to 
mtike farther depositions on the margin the ^/erra firma. 3. The 
opposite notion of an nctuaUdecrease the waters of the ocean, how. 
ever plausible, is too ootyectural aapeculation, and supported by toolitUe 
grounds drawn from positive ei^pereuce to challenge a philosophic attoh^ 
tion. There is,-indeed,- as regards a change in the earth’s form, one opera, 
live cnusefStill remaining ujwm which we tq^y reckon wi^h certainty; and 
that is the tendency of rain and of brooks, by continually gnawing at the 



soil and washing it down from the liigh^ regions to the lower, gradually 
to level the eniinebces, and to rob the globe of its inequalities. This 
process and its effect are certain; and the earth cannet be delivered 
from the action of this cause until that era when, all the looser strata 
having been washed away, nothing will remain in the shape of emirj^ences 
or inequalities except only the rocky frame-work or foundation insus- 
ceptible of further change. This is a revolution iii the earth's form to be 
viewed with reasonable dread as a cause of impending ruin not only by 
means of the transposition of strata, the most fertile of which are gradually 
buried under successive depositions of worse soil; but in a yet higher de¬ 
gree by the abolition of those inequalities upon the earth's Airface to which 
we are indebted for the indispensable distinction of hills and vales. 
Looking at the present constitution of ourjjlobe, and the distribution of 
its inequalities, we are struck with wonder and intense admiration at 
tlie order which presides amongst disorder, and the exquisite regularity 
witli which all the irregularities on tlie earth’s surface are made to co. 
operate towards one and the same systematic purjiose. Vdst tracts of 
country, fur instance, lying perhaps in aiu'ial altitudes, are yet all provid. 
cd with regular successions of declivities, tending, for leagues, towards 
the basin of lakes; or else, by means of brooks which serve ns pipes, 
deliver their waste water into the large conduits and sewers of mighty 
rivers; which again are furnished with other successions of declivity 
sufficient to cany down their contents to tlie ocean. And it is observa¬ 
ble that this beautiful arrangement, by which the ground is liberated 
from all superfluities of rain water, depends for much of its efficacy 
upon the particular dugreen of the declivities in relation to the height 
and the form of the superior grounds. Were the descent greater and 
more precipitous tlian it is, then the water (so necessary as one great 
condition of fructification) would he carried off too rapidly and in too 
large a proportion. Were it less, the water would be apt to stagnate 
in ruinous accumulatiofls. Now, it is undeniable that a process is 
silently at work througli all ages, operating by means of the rain and 
torrents in the way described above, for gradually impairing and finally 
effacing the fine symmetry of the arrangements here insisted on ; since 
it is evident to the understanding as well as demonstrated by experience, 
that in exact proportion as the liigher eiifinences are washed away, and 
the lower grounds elevated by the eternal depositions of these moun- 
tainous dilapidations, mu^t the earth approximate in fonn to that condi¬ 
tion in which it would have been had hills and valleys never existed. 
And the same effects must follow. That is, the rain water, no longer 
met by a regular scale of declivities for carrying down its superfluities 
must settle upon the ground, and thus qpak and saturate it in a degree 
which must soon obliterate its fructifying powers, and reader the globe 
uninhabitable. To the eye of philosophy^ nothing is*trivial or little 
which can, 1^ continual summation of ito never ending series, amount 
fioally to any great result ; nor can it be reasonable to overlook or to 
dismiss as unworthy of notice, any natural process or tendency toward 
the ruin of our planet, in which iime oniy is wanted os it condition for. 
maturing its efficacy. ^ And»even As regards that condition, U eiuinot be 
said that the noiseless steps of this natural pfbeess are altfi^ethnr imper- 
ceptftjto at present; already solhe ten»ible advance In this pfoeess can be 
exhibited. One instance shall be oited from own native country of 
Upper Pnissiai Let me premise, however, by way of making it intel¬ 
ligible, that, as the high landspind eftinenced of any r^on afb silently 
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wasting away by dilapidation, cou|urrent1y with that effect, and in due pro> 
portion to it, will the afflux of water to the lower grounds, by means of 
which lakes anck rivers are fed, continually diminish ; and thuH it wfU hap¬ 
pen that these lakes and rivers must, by their own changes, become regu¬ 
lar c^>OTionts of the advances made by nature in the ]»r«)cess alluded to. 
Now the Upper jutrt of Prussia is full of lakes ; and of these rarely can 
ono he found Vhieh dias not in close contiguity, large smooth expanses 
of dead levels, bearing all the marks of having once baeii accessory por¬ 
tions of the adjacent lake. What cause wjw it w'liich exposed their beds 
to tiio atmosphere, and converted them into dry land ? Manifestly the 
diminished suj)ply of water, and the contracted channels of the feeding 
streams. To give one example, according to the host autheiiticated evi. 
deuce, the Prussian lake, known by the name of the Dranscusee, did, in 
former ages, extend to the city of PrussUnuHiiffand, and was even made 
available for purposes of navigation; wliereas, at prtHCiit, it has withdrawn 
itself from tliat city by a space of nearly five Kngllsb miles, though still 
indicating its ancient bed l;y a long mirror-like plain, whose elevated 
shores are oven yet distinctly visible on both sides. Here then, in a 
well-attested case of gradual change, we have the first links in u series 
whose last may possibly be at an inlinite distance from the beginning; 
and (I will add) may perhaps never bo readied ; fur llevelation announces 
to the planet wbidi we inliubit, a sudden and ^ iolent catastrophe ; such as 
may interrupt its duration in the veryannr of ]irosperity, and may leave 
it no time for travelling thruugli tlie regular stages of superannuation, 
or for dyuig (so to spc.ik) by a natural deatli. 

Meantime, 1 am still in arrear, whilst treating of the several hypotheses 
which have been proposed (or may be proposed) on the question of the 
earth’s natural life and age, as regards my answer to one of them: I 
mean the roniiTii. TJiis hypothesis assumes, .ns my reader will recollect, 
that the active force which eonstitutos, in some measure, the life of 
nature, uiid which, though not visibly manifesting its presence, is yet 
busily at work in every ai't of natural geiier.ntion and in the vhole 
economy of the three natural kingdoms, may, by degrees, suffer decay 
and cxbanstion, and may thus, by consequence, cause the superannuatiun 
of nature. Those who assume a universal spirit of the.world in the sense 
here indicated, do not understand by it any «/mnaterial pow'cr, any anitna 
mtintli, or plastic natures, which are all creatures of the imagination ; 
but a subtle and iinivevsally-operativo matter, which, in Sill formations of 
nature, c<ln^titntes the active principle, and possesses a Proteus capacity 
for assuming all shapes and forms. Such an idea is not so much at war 
with a sound Natural Philosophy, or with actual experience, as might be 
supposed. If it he considered that, in the vegetable kingdom, nature has 
invested the iTh>st powerful and epirltuHl part of her creatiUns in a certain 
till, whose volatility is fixed and arrested by its peculiar viscous quality, 
and w'liose dispersion, either by evaporation or by chemical processes is 
followed by no sensible loss of weight, thougli in other respects it leaves 
the liody a meroi capnt mortuum; if, again, it be considered how this 
npirifitM rector* ns chemists torAi it, this fifth essence, which constitutes 
the specific characteristic of every vegetable^ gniwth, is everywhere pro¬ 
duced with equal ease by die nutriment of plants, viz., pure water and 
air ; if, again, we consider the volatile acid universally diffused through 
the atmosphere, that principle of activity in most kinds of salts, the 
essential part in combustion, whose forces of attrodtion. and repulsion 
are so clbarly manifested in electricity; throwing these random glanoos 
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orer this Proteus of nnture, we shall bcf inclined to conjecture with some 
probabilitjr <ino universal instrument in the hands of nature^ in tlie shape 
of ji subtle matter infinitely active, of that description which is usually 
termed a spirit of the woerld ; but, at iiio same time, we shall have cause 
to apprehend, tliat cverlaicting generations, or acts of birth, may coysume 
more of it than .is restored in the dissolution of natural produrts. The 
equilibrium may possibly not bo niaintaiued ; mid, by the enormity of her 
expenditure, nature may perhaps be continually suffering attaint and 
loss in her vital forces. 

For niy part, alien I consider that instinct of high nction which po8> 
scsicd the nations of antiquity; wlieii 1 look back fipou that vast 
enthusiasm of ambition, of virtue, and of patriotism, and above all, that 
love of liberty, which became to them a demoniac possession, as it were, 
and a salient spring of grand thinking, raising them so uuspeakuhl'y abovo 
themselves, and above the standards of poor ordinary human nature ; 
thinking of these things, and comparing the aspect of those times with 
the limitary and frigid qualities of Immunity seen under its jireseij^t pliasis, 
1 feel di^poscd certainly to cungrutnlute our present stge upon a revolu¬ 
tion which, after all, is favourable both to moral interests and to the 
interests of science'; hut yet, at the same time, 1 am tempted to conjec¬ 
ture, that [lU'ssihly this great change may be an indication of a real de. 
pros.'ion in the temperature of that subtle fire which animated human 
nature, and supjilied it with the very pabulum of its life. On the other 
hand, when I advert to the vast inilucnce which forms of government, 
education, and example, excrciso' upon morals, and moral feelings, 1 
distrust iny own conclusions, and am again reduced to doubt whether 
these equivucal symptoms cati he allowed any weight in estaUishing an 
absolute deteriorutiuii of nature. '■ <■ 


HYMN TO NIGHT. 

With fond entreaty of unceasing sighs, 

I call thee, dewy night! mild Queen of Peace ! 
The brain is fevered, dimly droop the eyes, ' 

.And strife exults, and labour will not cease; 

And tlie quick thoughts their strong enforcement ties 
To joyless tasks, are pantiri(^ for release 
And passions long fur calm, Aid woes fiir rcs(: 

Come thou! and fold them on th^r tranquil breast. 

• 

Come ! for the earth is weary: on the wolds 
The bladed corn seems trembling for the dfc^; 

The noon-luSm rose is dead,-Ahe poppy folds 

Her bloodshot &ye Hhe shivcijng forests thibugh 
The homewaM bird its way, complaining, holds; 

The fields are dumb;—a deep and sqUen blue 
Stains the near-frowning bUls; and o'er the sea 
The restless w'ind moans fitfully for ^ee ! . 
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Hyikn 1o Night, 

Breathe on the troublm heart! Amidat the glare 
And noisy nothings of the pageant. Day, 

A throng of mean desires, with busy care. 

Have chased the train of sacred thoughts away. 
Fain, but too feeble, would the soul repair 
Within its holiest shrine to muse and pray; 
But loud, preventing numbers stand before 
Dismiss the crowd—unclose the temple door! 


AwaRe thy Moon, that seems to sorrow’s eye 
A minister of love, intent to bring 
The dim remote possessions of the sky 

In league with human sympathies, that cling 
With fonder hope to dreams of worlds on high, 

\Vhen dreams of earth arc past, and yearn to fling 
This rugged chain of Time’s restraint aside. 

To dwell with aught that knows not change or tide. 


And, crowned with myriad glories, passing far 
The dizzy glow of day, sweet Queen, unveil 
The face Of tliy fair heaven ! and, star on star. 
Thy train of living gleams, with splendour pale. 
Enkindle at the lamps of light, that are 

Hung o’er the gates of bliss that earliest hail 
'J'he home-returning angels, ns they lead 
From sphere to sphere the spirits Deatli has freed. 


Or yet mj>re welcome, stern and tempest-crowned, 

(For thy wild frown is terrible and-proud !) 

Come, in thy state of starless gloom, enthroned 
Beneatli the rolling canopy of cloud. 

Tossed hy thy giant winds that, trumpet-toned. 

Shout througli the trembling sky tlieir triumph loud, 
'\Fhile Earth, amazed with durkribss, and subdued. 
Shakes at the menace of thy wrathful mood ! 

• 

O thou that lendcst beauty to the deep. 

Dashing its waves with gems,—to tree and flower 
Unwonted fragrance when tliy sweet dews w*eep,-— 
Sbng to the lonely nightingale, and power 
To mail's freed spirit, in thy halls of sleep ; 

And solemn mysteries to the midnight hour, 

The charm to silence—majesty in gloom. 

Giver of rest, and strength, and sweetness, come! 

All fairer dreamfi^forgotten*midst the toil 
Of servile day; the hopes that vainly seek 
The true and lovely on the rugged soil 
Of comuum life, end, lin^ring there, grow week; 



The, heart’s )TOung: bloom thai,bitter years despoil 1 
The memories busier hours forbid to speak ; 

And fancies, soft.and shy, that shun the light,* 

Revive, and bring us back, O gentle Night! 

The jealous mourner, with a burning eye, 

Expects thy coming shadow. Like n stone. 

Cold on his heart l>ay*s hateful burden.^ lie, 

And urge him, striving with his stifled groan. 

From vain remark, or vainer cheer, to fly, ^ 

And stand, debating with his grief, alone 
Beneath tliy silent shade, where none httrudo 
To mete his tears, or mock his ^itude. 

But more, sweet Empress, be thy presence dear 
To tliat still chamber, wlicre a child of song 
Breathes, in quick rapture on thy startled ear. 

Exulting notes that ages shall prolong! 

Shed magic on his soul, and hid appear 

Serene and beauteous forms j as, throng on throng. 
The stately dead a])prnach, in converse high. 

And spirit-murmurs to his cull reply! 

Queen of fond passions! bid thy daughter set 
Her beamy cresset in its orb of gold. 

That bashful eyes, and lips that ne'er have met. 

Beneath the smiling lustre may grow hold; 

And virgiris cease to coy, and half-forget 

To chide, or shrink from love's enraptured fold; 

Till the full heart in every pulse replies. 

Long kisses burn, and souls are blent in sighs. 

Or nail the antic sprites, whose winged feet 

Sweep the green land of dreams ; where visions fair 
And strange delights in bright delirium meet ; 

And hliss, to earth unknown, is perfect there ; 

And will is free, and every grief is sweet; 

And Time outstripped, and distance cast in aic; 

And smiling phantoms of the loved and dead 
Glide through the radiant crowd with noiseless tread! 

O come ! and lull the liot, impat^nt sense. 

Of weariness and wrong; the pasb restore! * 

Come with old memories, Render and intense, 

Come with the fresh untainted thoughts of yore f 
Come, sweet and solemn guide ! and bear me hence 
To the lost years that earth can give no more ! 

With thee, repose, aT\4 beauty, and delight. 

Sink on the troahled soul; come blessffd Night! 

V. 


YOU IV.—NO. XX, 
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THE " FAIRY LADY” OF CALDERON. 

• 

A MORK striking instance could hardly be ufPorded of the alternate popu¬ 
larity and neglect wliich various forms of poetical creation seem destined 
to experience, from the tendencies and desires of different eras, than the 
decline which, in our day, appears to attend the fortunes of Dramatic 
Literature. 'I'he phcnoinemui has given rise to much controversy; and the 
fact lM‘ing to(» obvious for dispute, discussion has chiefly turned upon Its 
supposed causes. It is not surprising that the symptoms of dissolution 
in a Poiver which has moved and rejoiced mankind for the greater part 
of two thousand years, should awaken reflection and inquiry ; but, of the 
many explauations offered, fMv appear to have cast much light upon the 
mystery. From one ingenidus critic, indeed, we have lately heard that 
the diffusion of knowledge, the increase «>f domestic comforts, and the 
abundance of intellectual recreation, arc fatal to the po])ular influence 
of the Drama: a position from wliich, in all humility, we licg leave to 
dissent. It may be true, as the description of one step in a revolution 
whereof tlie crisis is evidently at hand, and as applied to the features of 
a particular time ; luit it appears to he narnnv and ill-considered, as 
expressing the sum and conclusion of ail Dramatic History. Our view 
of the matter is mure inqieful; and it is founded ii])uri certain Inndmarks 
of belief, which a d.trk season cannot wholly obscure. 'I’o display these 
in detail would exact too wide a deviation from the purpose of the pre¬ 
sent essay ; a few words alone, liy way of indication rjither than exposi- 
titm, can Ixs afforded to this intiM'i'^tiiig subject. M'e believe,—That poetry 
is co-existent with humau nature, and that its utterances, however en- 
feohled for a while, can in no wise he hilenced; Tliut creation, and the 
hleiiding of imagination with the accidents of life, arc its highest and 
most ju'evailing foiicti4)ns: That, in all times, the few alone have 
leisure to repose and speculate ; the j»oetry,of tlie many must accord 
with the condition ijf their destiny, which is action : That contcinpla- 
tiun can never permanently fulfil the ministrations of poetry to the 
popular mind ; wliich demands a visible form, a ppr.\on, so to speak, for 
all its emotions and impressions; a fact abundantly iirovcd by the cha- 
racter of all early national song: That from such a denuind the ]>rama 
first arose ; and that the same principle* which gave it birth will provide 
for its supiiort: And that, consequently, although Time may efface older 
models, and introduce changes in./brm, the essence will survive ; so long, 
at least, as poetry, which we believe to be an Eternal spirit of Truth, 
clothed in beauty and speaking music, shall continue to dwell in the 
hearts of mankind. 

Thus nH^di, and briefly, i'll! a subject, the full investigation o/ wliich 
would requise a volume^ ai^d upon wliich we now can only bestow a 
hasty glance in passing. However the influence of the scene may have 
waned, there seems to he no renson\o apprehend that the masterpieces 
of the Dramatic Muse have lost their charm in the closet; and thus the 
failing glories of the stag^ have in no wise deterred us from a long, 
cherished design of exhibiting to our readers some outlines of a great 
author, whose name occupies a dlttingunihed place in its records. And, 
although we may be accused of presumption, no one, we beliere, will 
condemn, ns falling upon an obscure or uninteresting subject, the choice 
which directed us to the writings of the immortal Calderon. 

Itdtas been a matter of perplexity to decide upon the numner of our 
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examination, which is sorely restricted Ity the limits ussi^ed to u«. To 
describe by full specimens each class of the compositions of an author so 
various and abundant us Caldoruii, would require a serfhs of essays in 
j>hice of one ; while, on the other hand, little jileasure or kiuiwled(;e 
would accrue to English renders from n bare description, by epithets 
and critical phrases, of an author whom translation has not yet intro¬ 
duced into our literature. 

It has been determined to attempt in sumo measure to combine the 
two metbods, by prebxing a few general remarks to a sketch in which 
we shall trace in outline one of bis most graceful and^cliuriicteristio 
productions. 

Englniid and Spain alone possess a drama of truly native gTowtii, which, 
%rithout foreign intennixture, has arrived 'pt a certain maturity, if nut 
perfection. In countries, the same cause has tended to impress 
upon tills class of coiui>usition a vivid and peculiarly national eharacter; 
and their dramas furtiier resemble each other in the bold, iiupruned 
luxuriance of style and invention which horrified the Ituileaus and La 
llarpes, and called down the caustic indignation of Voltaire, lint here 
the parallel ends. The moral as well as the ptditical position of the 
Spaniard, his jieculiar temperament—perhaps also, bis jicculiar sky—^liad 
imparted to his theatre (tlie true mirror of ArV nature and taste) features 
which pointedly distinguish it from all others. 

Previous to the gedden era of (Charles 1.'^ the scenic performances of 
Spain were almost wholly restricted to that strange and semUharbarous 
production, the mytttfrif. It is true that there already existed pastoral, 
didactic, and religious eclogues, by Juan dc la Enxina and others, in the 
form of Dialogue, and divided into ac.ts; hut these never jiossessed, nor 
wore they calculated to obtain, the character of popular representations. 
They were reciti'd at <;ourt, and produced by especial favour on occa¬ 
sions of ceremonv, but appear to have never enjoyed much national 
favour. The same may he fiaid of sundry attempts on the part of authors, 
more conspicuous for /.eal than fur a just appreciation of the nature and 
objects <»f dramatic composition, to make it a vehicle for the display of 
moral dissertations. On the other hand, the antos, or iriirnide-plays, 
which the church exhibited to the jieojile on .the great festivals, and whie.h 
formed a singular mixture of devotion, extravagant fiction, allegory, and 
coarse humour, were eagerly sougbr after, and witnessed «ith delight ;t 
and it is in these, perhaps, that the cliief source of the later Spanish 
Comedy must be sought. At all events, the peculiar national tempera¬ 
ment which at an earlier period Jerived gratiiicatiou from the strained 
allegories, the nntithesi': of awful and ludicrous images, the. wild changes, 
and the combination of the serious, the piyifane and the imaginative, 
which these gothic compositions display, did afterwards, iu*a more ad¬ 
vanced state of the national mind, impart suinKliing of a kindred aspect 
to Comedy,^ when it began to assuiiic possession of the Spanish stage. 

• The Charles V. of the German empire. ^ 

■I* Ho strongly have these compositions occnpicil the national taste, that after th« 
rise of the true Spanish Dramg, its rhief writers Ifhvc owed no small share of their 
popularity to the productions in whiph this style (altliougli, of cuurw, with aiore of 
polish and decorum) has been closely follow^. It wits #s(;rved for Calderon, to ele- 
y.-ite such grotesque and barbarous forms to the region of the subllmo. iqie old mys¬ 
teries are^rfbrmed in some paits of Spain unto this day. 

This term, which we are compelled to employ in default of aasother, must be 
construed in its earlier sense, as applied to Dramatic and imogitiative yierfon^nces 
generally; and not, u with lu^ restricted to the tdaw of comic or satirical *pieGes 
aloae. 
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In Spain^ as well as in Italy, upon the revival of learnlni;, there were 
not wanting authors who attempted to domesticate in their native language 
the forms of tfie classical Dranta. It is unnecessary to advert in this 
place to the result produced hy the contest between the learned imita¬ 
tors (K the ancients and the adherents of the Italian popular musks and 
the Commrdia dell’ arte. In Spain all endeavours to establish the supre¬ 
macy <)f the antique models -were unsuccessful. Perhaps the leaders of 
the clussicfil cohorts, sucli as Villalobos, l>e Oliva, and other followers 
and translators <»f Terence, Seneca, atul Euripides, were not themselves 
sufficiently Iciu^ned or skilful, to secure for their originals a fair chance 
of competition with productions already hcgiiuiing to obtain the public 
ai»phiuse: hut the main cause of their failure ajtpears to be found in the 
tenacity with which the Spauiard has ever adhered to the inheritance of 
his native muse, and in the determination which attaches liim to the pro¬ 
ductions of his coutitry’s peculiar growth, extending to his very enjoy¬ 
ments.* Another party of authors busied themselves with the cimiposi- 
tion of pieces, regularly distributed into acts, and duly supiilicd witli 
speaking perf.(tnages, who disr(mrscd excellent things on mural and in¬ 
structive subjects. 'J’Jiese for a time found some admirers, hy whom they 
were extolled as prodigies of art; hut they were early cast aside hy 
public indifference. It would seem that the stern grandeur of pure 
Tragedy has little attraction for a people who, although in some respects 
grave and earnest, are peculiarly exigent of pleasurable emotions,' and 
who ajipear t<» dwell with reluctance upon themes demanding the exer¬ 
cise of any feelings deeper than those which a certain romantic patims 
may excite. S|»aiii has produced no consnmmalo Tragedy, liermudez, 
in his Drama founded on the story of Inez, de Castro, and (lervantes 
in liis Nuniaiu'ia, have in many passages ap]*roaehed, if not absolutely 
attained, the highest point of tragic incident and emotion; hut these 
striking compositions are eiifeehled by frei|uont inequalities, and tJioIr 
effect is anything hut sustained «)r complete. 'I’his class of poetical 
creation has never captivated the nation;il taste, and few attempts have 
been made t«» bring it to perfe<‘tion. Of the writers who have been en¬ 
deavouring, since the middle of thelKth century, to degrade their native 
literature, by the introduction of versions from the French Drama, it is 
not needful to speak. These arc not Kpanis-li compositions, uud do not 
fall within the scoj»e of our iiniuiry. 

Uut the entire nation, whicli had regarde«l with rtjuitliy the essays to¬ 
wards the establishment of a foreign theatre; upon the appearance of 
the Comedy introduced hy Torre.s Naharro in the loth century, at once 
ap]>landed and adopted it as their own. I’lio Drama, thus origiiiatcd, 
daily engrossed more *)f the popular admiration, which stimulated the 
ambition df^ other writers ,t—the national taste had at length found a 
cuiigeniiil mode of exprAsiun, which only remained to be cultivated and 
enriched. This w as effected by lh»felicitous compositions of Cervantes, 
of Lopez de Vega “ the miraculous,” and of others, who diligently con¬ 
tributed to rtie establishment of the popular Comedy:->-its final perfection, 
was bestowed by the geninfl of Calderon. A. species of poetical creation 
so perfectly unique, so luxuriant, so ikuciful, so brilliant, and irrogu- 


>a dw piwent day, the adherents of the old national ceptaSy &c., form in 
Ma^id itselt nu instlgnificaut party against the iutroductiou of Italian Opeta, by 
them stigmatizei! as an insult to the uationai long and musiCi 
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lar as this, almost defies tlio attempt to describe it jn any effoctnal 
manner; we may perhaps most successfully examine its structure 
through the dispositions and mental habits of which it is the living 
abstract and redcction. 

The imaginative literature of southern climates is almost universally 
characterized by an air of genial and fanciful exuberance, that appears 
unwilling to mingle with those dark and fierce passions to which their 
inhabitants are said to be peculiarly disjiosed. This apparent incon¬ 
sistency may, perhaps, be most truly explained by tin? circumstances 
which, in these regions, develop poetical creation. It wouM seem to be 
the spontaneous ofl'spring of a cordial temperament, produced as soon Us 
concciveil, with the freshness and hajipy freedom, Init willi all the irre- 
flective warmth of infancy. The niaturcr forms of thought, or the dark 
shades of tlie remote or terrilde, have no place in compositions horn for 
the expression of pleasurable feeling, and dedicated to tlic service of 
liappy inoinents alone. The southern-poet is the child of voliijituoiis 
and sensitive imagination; and his vein, uuconfined by any restraint, is 
naturally most ahundant in seasons when, undistnrhed hy intcriso or 
gloomy thoughts, his mind awakes to the keen delights of tenderness 
aiul joy, and floats amidst tlie visions of a bright and ovcv-cliangiiig 
fancy. Such, in a groat measure, appears to have been tlic mood wliicli 
gave birth to the Spauisli Coinedy. The pursuit of uneniharrnsscd grati¬ 
fication, the excileinent courted hy a careless leisure, acting on a 
temper w'arin, eager, and excitable, led the imagination of its authors 
into hthyriiiths of magical imagerv, amidst quick changes of incident and 
romantic adventure. Love is the one pervading theme ;—its vicissitudes 
are followed with an interest perceived in its full power in those coun¬ 
tries, alone, wherein loving forms the chief occu|)ation of life ; and the 
sot'rows and disuppoiutiip'iils of the euaniuiired give the only tinge 
of sadness which i.s uillingly allowed to appear. Ilut the disjilay of this 
passion in the Sjtauiard assumed a certain oriental extravagance, bor¬ 
rowed no doubt from tlie Saracens, and attesting, iicrhajis, his inheri¬ 
tance of Moorish blood. To this ho aildcd the fantastic sen ice and 
lofty humility taught hy the school of chivalry, whicli survived in Spain 
long after its extinction in otlitsr hinds. The proud and geiienius tone 
of his character, required in tlie enamoured an almost impossible degree 
of devotion and sacrifice ; while liis jealous niccness of honour was per¬ 
petually occurring to perplex the course of a lover's history. Ueyond 
this, in Us representation, his ready perreption, and his love of the 
marvellous, w'erc, moreover, to he gratified ;—the one required a fom- 
plicated and intricate plot, which should flisk his ingenuity* to unravel 
—the other demanded a suceessioii of ftriRing ‘events,.awakeniiig an 
astonishment too breathless to dwell upon tlie improhahle means whereby 
they W'erc introduced. His naturS, noble yet marked with a tendency 
to exaggeration, thrilled at the display of disinterested generosity, fast 
friendship, faitli unstained amidst keen enmities, qmclfc revenge of 
insult, daring enterflrise*, and grave or brilliant courtesy.^ It is this 
which imjiarts to Spanish Comedy, amidst its ii^nifoJd cxtrav&gnneies, a 
rertaiq tone of manliness, which would be vainly sought upq^ the French 
or Italian stage. 

From the disposition tlius rapidly sketched, we should expect a con. 
tinual earnestness of manner pervading even the most w'hirasiqftl and 
improbable combinations. The language of burlesque and raillery is 
exclusively confined, in the Spanish prama, (as of old, when state held 
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pre-eminence over the fopperies of courts and palaces ) to the lijM of the 
professed jester, or gmehno of the piece, who is either servant or peasant. 
It is his office to utter whatever of mirth or satire the author may w’ish 
to cJirtvey to liis audience: tJio principal personu'rea never descend for 
un instant to the style of humour or ridicule. 

It must also he <d»served, that the roIi;^inus and political ])Osition of 
the Spaniard—tlie chosen son of a jealous cliurch, and the loyal vassal 
of a splendid Inil despotic nnniarrhy—as it tended to restrain all free 
exercise of praeticul thon^^ht, directed his mental energies to the lighter 
occupations of fancy, and strinigly nrgetl his native pimpcnsity to yield 
to the seductions of an uncontrolled imagination; while the more serious 
contact with realities hecaiKe additiunully repugnant, from the peril 
which accompanied the enterprise. 

In a drama rellecliiig these peculiar features of his mood and condi¬ 
tion, regularity of plan, or tlie ilelineation of traits of character could 
not be expected, TJie Spanish comedie.- itre bright or pompous fictions, 
adorned with an inexhaustible wealth of fxncy, varied, jiicturesque, and 
iinpndiahle. 'Ihey are of two Kinds, (^exclusive (‘f the uuton mn'a~ 
nieututpn, which form another and most striking class, deserving sepa. 
rate and iieculiar notice;) the voiiiiilhi or nunancc-couiedy, and 

tho coinctlin <!p aifia y euptuln, in whiidi the sidvcjituros of courtly society 
and intrigue are represented. I’he heroic dramas treat <d' the loves and 
marvellous enterprises of princes, coiupierors, and fabulous worthies ; ami 
abound with splendid impossibilities,''^ jiageants of the most dazzling 
pomp, and incidents startling and pictiires(|ut‘. The sujiremacy of a 
passionate love is the spring of acti(pn anil the guide of adventure ; its 
jealousies and torments furnish the darker sliades of the picture; while 
a tune of elevated and generous sentiment, beautiful tliougli over¬ 
strained, imparts a rich glow to its colouring. It is in these composi¬ 
tions that tho exuberance of Spanish inuigination ajipoars most impatient 
of restraint; and the sjieclator is almost hewlldcred by the sudden 
changes, discoveries, and disguises wliich meet him at every moment; 
while, at the will of the author, he is hurried without ceremony from 
place to place, and beholds, in an hour, the moving incidents of years, 
to the utter violation of all lloratiaii pfecept. Historical and geogra¬ 
phical accuracy are alike disregarded, the chief aim of the poet being to 
dazzle and astonish ; an object in the pursuit of wldch he gives a free 
career to his invention. 

The other class of comedies, those de rapa y efipada, differ chiefly 
from the romnnee-pluys in choice of subject; although the action, being 
of a moro»(wiifined character, requires fewer of tho wild licences which 
w*e have notiqgd.' The perfei^ion of these is deemed to consist in tho 
skilful intricacy of the plot, which is so thickened with mistakes, dis¬ 
guises, night scenes, and every otbei^ description of perplexed incident, 
that a foreigner has, at the first reading, no little trouble in pursuing 
tbe tangledacSurse of the events. The perception of the various crossing 
threads of the story, and ftie curiosity which attends their ingenious 
evolution, form, it is sajd, no eandl par{ of the delight of a Spanish 
audience; the most illiterate of whom can follow without confusion, at 
the first hearing, the intricacies of a complicated intrigue. The fortunes 

• l^ete wens rarely introduGcd before the time of Calderon. The favour which 
m» poet enjoy^ at court, placed at his disposal materials for a mwnificeace of 
display, of whidi he fully availed himself in the decoration of the eometHa keroyta. 
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of oae or more pairs of lovers are the exclusive theme of these dramas also; 
the conduct of which is tdways serious, frequently«pathetic ; the hunumr 
being, as we have already observed, confined to the jester of the piece. 
Little, if any attempt at delineation of character is made ; the person, 
ages are almost invariably the same ; lovers, brave, iimoroua, anfl per. 
severing ; fathers, proud and severe, yet stately and courteous ; ladies, 
passionate and wilful ; a confidante, who is always devoted and intri. 
going, and sometimes wily ; a valet, who is a compound of buffoon and 
coward: such are the actors perpetually reproduced in Spanish CJoinedy. 
'J'he ruricty, which is inexliaustilde, lies iii the incident^ and a skilfully 
woven fable appears to render the Spanish spectator careless of variety 
or finesse in the representation of clinracter, and toleniiit, nay, absolutely 
fond of the most ahirini!: improbabilities.* 'rtiese works, itideetl, escape 
from all the Inmds of dramatic criticism, 'I'hey arc beautiful fictions, 
chaiigeliil and biilliant ''s the pictures of a dream, and, like tlicm, un. 
con^ci(nls of the rc'traiiit?- of jtlju-e, time, or ex|ierieii<:o. To apply to 
such genial ami clnir. ctcr<<(ic prodnctioiis the eamnis of a rigid school 
i^ |)ti-'ri!e ; mca'.iirc.i i v 'h' ^t'Ti iard ot technical rules, tliey are, indeed, 
lint V Itnire ler>i '• .-I •uul gothic ah.siirditics : regarded in 

iioirtiiiv li " 1 . .'id iMtiii-.i(i> forms of an irnagiuatiun 

vtano, I) riiii-, .i.i I \ ■ \ t*i>’ liiMirrint off'.priug of a soil where 

feeling .'iiid laiicy i'|>riiiii up togitlor like fliiwers that await not the 
direction of art to cxpwinl their variegated p.'tal**, and rejoice in the 
sunshine. 

These Comedies tire, for the ruo.,t part, written in the liglit unrhymed 
reihnHlilln ; but are frequently interspersed, in passages of dialogue ns 
uell as of description, with rhymed lyrical measures, H'liich oceasioiuilly 
give place to lieaiitiful stanzas, or rvr»on del arte uiaifur. The grace and 
varied lightness of style thus attained arc incoiicoivahlc, and could only 
be produced in a language the forms of which, like the Italian or Span, 
ish, are fd'.'ourahle to etisy rhythmical composition. t)f laipe/. de VVga's 
thousand comedies, abounding with exquisite poetry, and all written in 
metre, many are said to have been composed in a few boars ; a rapidity 
of execution which, considering the invention demanded for tlie |>lot, tis 
well as the quality of vorse^^ is almost nnructilotis. The hnigunge alter¬ 
nates between extreme simplirity, and a profusion of ornament and 
metaphor; tig; speech of love is enveloped with c>onceits and allegories, 
which appear frigid and far.fctched to the foreign render, hut which the 
Spanish taste seems to enjoy. The situations are frequently in the 
highest degree dramatic and striking; and the extent to wliich the thea¬ 
tre of other nations has borrowcil materials from the Spanish Drums, 
attests the variety of happy and moviifg incident which tliis brilliant re¬ 
pertory contains. * • * 

As Calderon is the author whose works supply the most perfect spe. 
ciroens of, the Drama we have^attempted t<» describe, it is not necessary 
to make any mo^ particulsp* allusion to his compositions. We hope to 
return upon ai^ther occasion to coi^sider his autov*nfr,ramentaie4t; in 
which he was the first to/ippear with a grandeur and wild sublimity be. 
fore unknown; and to which, |lerliaps, bis highest as a poet is 
jbfitly ascribed. 

At present we shall proceed to examine one of his comedies, de capa 
y espadu, entitled La Dama Duende, or ‘'The Fairy Lady;" it will afford 
a happy specimen of many of the peculiar features which |ye have as. 
«ribed to Spanish Comedy. Great indblgence must be claimed for the 
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triinslations Kubjoinerl. It is impossible to reproduce in English the 
light music of the original measures: for which, the blank verse which 
we have been coinpelied to adopt forms a lialting and miserable substi¬ 
tute. 

The'^icciic is laid at Madrid, where the hero, Don Manuel, having a 
suit to urge at court, has just arrived as a stranger, attended by his 
man, (losmo, the ynmomt of the play. He is jirooeediug in search of an 
old and intimate frietid, Don Juan, in whose house he is an expected 
guest, wlieii Ills attentitin is otherwise arrested. 

'I'liis Don Juan Itas a young widowed sister, Angela, whom, according 
to custom, lie keeps in the strictest retirement; and a younger brother, 
Don Luis, also an inmate of his liuuse. Juan is the favoured lover of 
Angela’s friend, lleatriz, for whose aflections Luis is at the same time 
an unsuccessfiii suitor. 

Don Manuel, as wo have said, while seehing his friend’s residence, is 
interrupted hy the entrance of 

Domna Anoim.a trUh fur grrviin/, IsAnei,; l>olh wiled. Anuula hurriedly 
acconht him . 

If yon be jiciille born, 

Of worth anil lioiioiir, as your e:a>M<> di-rlnrcs, 

Protect ii w'uuinii wlio iiii|ilorc.s joiir aid ! 

It near iniporis my bunoiir and niy life 
To 'sciqie li-oin yniider raviiUer, iittKiiown, 

Nor followed f.irllier;—as you love your soul, 

Dek'iid n lady of no vulgar stiviiii 

Prom misery mid disgrace! A day may (omc, 

Pcn b.anre—Adieu ! 1 die with iilier tear !— 

I li.ieuiit the two women hastily. 

Vosmo..~\ woman, nr a wliirlwiiid ? 

JifaHUc /.— Strange adM'uture ! 

Cosmo.. - And bow mean you to act, Sir ? 

Maninl. —Canst lliuii ask, 

As if it stood ivitli lionoiir to decline ' 

'I'be liindeiancc of an insult or uiihlia]) P 
'J'liis, it would scum, is certainly lier husband. 

f'osNiu.—And you dcsij'ii— 

Jilanvel .—With suiiie contrived pretcuco 
To stay liiiii; failing tliiis, main force must aid me, 

The cause he shall not know. ^ 

Cosmo. —Por your invention, 

1 have it—stay—this letter, Iiy a friend 
Intrusted to my care, will serve. 

linter Don I.vis, with his servanty lloDKlGO. 

I.nis. —I’ll find her out, 

Were’t but to mock her diiisence to sliun me. 

^ Itodriyo. —Pursue, and you'll diwover who she is. 

[('osAio approifchesy whde jManuci. retires a little. 

Cosmtt,^l'^t^ Sir, althongU I Irliish to make so free, 

Pray y'ou,‘in mvour to m^' lack of skill. 

To read me the address tbi.. letter bears. 

.Pm Mind with heat.* 

CosMA—If that he all ^ ^ 

I're store Of coolness,—well divide it, Sir. 

J-Staiid off! • : * 

Manuel, aside. —Couftisiou, on the straight, long street! 

They're still in sight 1 t 

f Wmo—I'or gotwliiess sake, I jrray— ^ 

Luis. —'Sdeath! you grow tiresome ; if you urge me more. 

I'll break roiir bead! 

h * This is tftc nearest appioacli we have been able to make to a play on words 
natrauslateablc in the English idiom. 
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Cosmo—’Tis a favour, Sir, 

I urpeil not ibr. ^ 

patience fails me,-—hence !—[lyfn'^ies Atm. 

Manuel. — [Comiay forward.] Now to iipproach ; ’tis valour must 
complete • 

Whar subtle care began. Sir cavalier, 

\To Don Ditis. 

This SLM’vantV mine,—IM know whatrauU of his 
I’rovok’tl joiir rnde iiasault ? 

Luis. —I m-'er reply 

To t|«iestioii or rompliiiiit; for 'lis my wont ^ 

To give no reasons— 

After tite exchaiifre of u few fiery words, swords are drawn ; and the 
coiuliiitants are in full tilt, when, from a Heiglibouriii^ lionse, Don Juan, 
M'honi liiri mistress, Iteatri/, vainly tries to restrain, ruslies out to his 
batthor’s nssistanee ; and discovers, in his opponent, the luiifr-expectod 
friend. The contest at once terminates in courteous apologies; and 
Manuel, who is slightly wounded, is led into his friend's house. Don 
Luis remains, and attempts a little wooin,<r u*ith Ileairi/; hut the lady is 
disdainful, and departs, hmviiig him in a mood hy no means disposed to 
satisfaction at the cstnhli.shnient of a guest under the same n»of with his 
sister ; who, according to i:$panish decorum, could not admit the com¬ 
pany «»f str.'itigers. To make her retirement coinplete, the cimnnunica- 
tion hetweeii lier apartments, and tlu)'«e now occupied hy Manuel had 
heen closed, tlie d<*or con<a*aled hy a glass cahinet, and a new entrance 
made on the ojiposite side of the house. 

In this solitary cliamher we finil Dtiiina Angela, bresilhless, and busily 
chatigiiig her late disguise for her usual mourning attire. 

Jsul/eJ .—Quick ! lt‘st your l>rolli(‘r ronic, 

AikI, fiiitiing you thus gaily ilrcKA'ii, suspi’ct 
>Vliu 'iv.'.is lu< Niiw al courr, 

Aiu/rla. —As'llraveil's my liopr, 

1 (In* by mebos, prihoned in tlu-M* wiiUs, 

Where Ncai'cc the suti itself c.'iii know me hm*, 

So hir my pain tlu: hounds of day ; 

Wlu’iH' thi! vague moon, to burrow griel Iroiu me, 

Can liiirdly siiy slie siS's me in my sadness; 

Where, in a wool, I'l^ cliaiiied-iip, destitute 
Ot light and treedom. Tliis it is to he 
Rett in' ii IiiishaniU—to two lirotliers wed ! 

My lady, doubtless, ns they know you young, 

Fair, ami .a widow, your punctilious hrotlicrs 
Are jealous of j'lm, judging your estate 
Most prune to uuiurous errors. 

• «»•*** 

After some attempts at consolation, 4he corifidantf irufufres : 

• 

And say you notlght of iiim, 

The stranger, wiintn eivifiiiie you iii.ide your knight ? 

Anffclft.—ln naming him thou seeurgl to read tuy heait: 

I frar, but not for liinirt th<‘ duuger'a mine. , 

For hearing, «« I fled, the clash of sirords. 

Awhile I fiiithied, (’twas an idle thought,) 

He might sb truly tfavo embraced my cause 
As even to draw upon it:—Sure, ’twaswroiig 
To pledge him thus $ but how cun friglited tvoman 
Pause to reflect ? 

Imbel. —I know not if'twm he' 

Wlio held your brother back : bat this 1 know, 

He ceased pursuing us. 

Angela. —lloritl see WhucoiuesI 
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It is Don Luis, who comes in {^eat chagrin to relate his encounter 
with the stranger, and to condole with his sister upon the indiscretion 
their brother lias committod in admitting him as a guest, a piece of 
news vhcreat the lady affects extreme indifference. He declares his 
suspicion that the qtiarrel was but a pretext, ns ho saw the incognita 
s]>euk to Manuel as she passed. Angela replies with admirable unction: 

Tlic nniiglity flirt! in what a scrape site placed you! 

Ay, tlicre are liiindreds of such artful things; 

IM lay my life she knew you nut, but feigned 
Her fpOr to lure you on. 1 say but this, 

(You’ll heed me if you're wise,) nroid siirh damsols, 

Who know no better sport than risking lives ! • 

/rUts.—How hare yop passed tlic evening ? 

ylw«/€■/«.—Here, at home, 

Weeping for pastime. 

Luiit ,—Have yon seen onr brother? 

Anffela .—Not since this ninrning. 

Anis_How his folly irks me! 

Angela —Yet he not angry; (tatience is tiie best,— 

He is onr elder lii'otlier, let it pass. 

Luis, —Nay, if yon take it thui, I'm o sy too. 

For you I chiefly felt; aii'l thus, to show 
Hoiv light 1 be r it, straight I'll see iiiis guest, 

Ay, and regale him, twi. 

Angola had suspected that her charnpiun and l)«m Manuel we.e the 


same person. 

I’ll not believe it. 


’Tis pusnble; nnil yet, until I see, 


Isnhpl.—\t you wish to try, 

I know how you may set> him { ay, ami more. 

..^f«^c/«.—Thou’rt racing! See him ? How? His chamber lies 
So f.ir from mine! 


Isahel. —Cimtent yourself: the room 
By certain means communicates with this. * 

Anyrla, —Not that I wish to see him; but, in truth, 

From mere desire of knowledge—tell me, child, 

How may this he? 

Whereupon, to gratify thits laudable desire, Isabel imparts her dis. 
covery, that the sash of the glass cabinet, occupying the place of the 
dour formerly lending into the opposite changer, may be removed, so as 
to admit of full egress and regress, without any possibility of detection. 
Angela, hetiring this, directs Isabel to ascertain when the guest and his 
servant are abroad, and signifies her intention to prosecute the research 
in person. 

Don Manuel, in the meanwhile, having been duly attended by his 
hosts, finding Uis hurt trifling, gdes nut on some business connected with 
his suit at court* .leaving Cosmo ^ith orders to arrange his wardrobe 
during his absence. The valet, however, attends to his own amusement 
fir»t, and sallies forth; leaving a purse, ^ell filled by peculations during 
the journey, amidst his own possessions, whicli he has found leisure first 
to examine. Ilg lias hardly left the room when the cabinet opens, and 
Isabel, followed by Angela, enters. * 

Isabel. —^Th« coast ja clear i^het guest, hodrigo said, 

Went forth with your two brothers. 

Angela.—E\ab, in truth, 

I had not dared this one experiment. 

Isabel,—,And wherefore come wo ? (A very pertinent inqtUry.) 

t Angela.—,To i«Uttn,-i>ao more. 

A whim is surely argument enough 
. For women. Ail tlmt urged mo to the tteik. ' 
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Wm apeaking; of it twif«—and—a design— 

Since this Don Manuel is, in truth, the knight , 

Who bore himself so bravely in my cause— 

To see him gently teuded. 

But the ladies begin to pry about, and feminine curiosity i8*on the 
alert;— 


Angela .—On the floor 

There me two trunks. 

Imhal. —And open, too, my lady. 

Shall wo not look ? • 

Angela.—\es, I’ve a childish whim 
^0 see what dress and triiikeis he hat hrouglit. 

Isabel,—A l soldier, and a suitor, too, at court, 

Will scarce be rich in jewela * 

All this while, tlic two inischiovous creatures are pulling everything 
out of the trunks, und tossing tiiem in confusion on the floor. 


Angela—See ! what’s this ? 

Isabel .—O! nought but written papers. 

Angela. —Woman’s writing P 

Isabel _No! deo<ls, tied up in pucijuets—wondrous heavy. 

Angela .—Ah! wei-e lliey wouiau's they were light enough ! 

But wliat detains von P 

Isabel.—Were is much clean linen. 

Angela. —Is’t scented ? 

Isabel _Ves, it has a pure, fresh odour. 

Angela, —The best of all. 

Isabel, —Hut what may this be, lady; 

A leathern case with sundry iron things in't ? 

Angela. —Let's see. From lienee it seems a dentist’s case. 

—They're Iwec/crs, curling-tongs for locks and whiskera 
Isabel .—One brush, one comb. A guest so tvell supplied 
Left not his last heliind, for certain. 

Angela.—Why ? 

Isabel. —^1^'of here is one. 

Angela. —Aught else ? 

Isabel. —Yes, Madam. Item, 
Parquet the second: these are letters. 

^ Angela. —Show me; 

A woman's hand—and more, a portrait, too I 
Isabel. —What keaiis you gavang there P 

Angela .—The sight of this: 

The ^unteribit of Iicauty ever pleases. 

Isabel. —Small joy, nicthinks, have you to find it here. 
Angela—Ga ! you’re a fool!—nay, you shall look no longer. 


Angela throws the miniature uaide, and pens a note, which Bhe learea 
on Manuel’s pillow, u'hcre none but himself cun observe it; Isabel has 
amused herself, the while, with scrutiiyzing the valet’s possessions ; and, 
having found his purse, extracts the coii^ leaving ciiftlers in its place: 
having thus accomplished the vj'ork of confusion, the pair retreat. ' 

Great indeed is. Cosmo’s dismay, on finding the mischief done during 
his absence. lie had locked the door on going out, itfid naturally con¬ 
cludes, as no human being could have ^tcred, thcit it mhst be the work 
of spirits. In the midst o{ his trouble— 

Enter Dow JvaK, f^trrs, ani Mahuei,. 

Jttan, —What mean thtse cries ? 

Luis .—What ails you p 

JIfaiHML—\^at has happened P 
Como.—A pleasant businsM, this, Sir,—if you keep « 

A fairy in your hoas% why take «s in too ? 

In one short minute’s absence aUl the thh^ 
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I find flo tosspd and strenTiy-^His like a salu-rooni. 

./Man.*—Aught mUiiiMg ? 

Cosmo ,—Only soitic poor gold of mine, 

Lrft ill this purse, is gone, or turned to coal. 

Luis .—Just tio, I iiudiu’sliind. 

Manne (.—A pointless je»t! 

Silly and Rhaincless. 

•7uun.—Impudent and poor! 

Cosmo.,—l\y Heavens, 1 do not jest! 

Manuf.1 _Be silent, sii'tuh ! 

’Tis yo^r old ivay, you’re mad. 

, Cosmo .—At times, at least. 

I’m in niy senses. 

Don Miiuiiel, s1re]i serui'C, 

Tills Fairy uout uiulesl'}ou. For \uur nuin, 

Advise him lo invent soine better joke. | A'eiA 

Luis _ ’Tis well yoii’fc valiant, if you mean to keep 

You’re sword for ever drawn, to wreak the trays 
A tool like this will cost you. | L.rif. 

Manuol .—Baseal ! 

See what you draw upon me. 

(Vismo vainly protests; Iiis master will not listmi to liis asstir.mees, 
until tlie note left liy Aiifrela is discoveroil. AFith some surprise he reads 
us follows:— 

“ Ah I was the oeension of rour danger, I am Rolicitous to hear of your safety, 
(jrateful and grieved, I beg that you uill inform me of it, and eommaiul my service: 
both may be done, if you leave an aiisner in tlie jdai-e wlieie you louiid tliis. Alark ! 
seeriicv is indis]>eiis.Lble; for were 1 dNcovered, mv leputaliou and life uiu?t stiller 
for it.” 

Cosmo. —Strange! 

A fan ml .—Wberefoiv atrange ? 

Cosmo .—Do vou not Wonder ? 

ALiuut'l—Sii ! 

This ralber solves the mystery. 

Cosmo.—Ilow 
MnnueL — ’Tis clear 

The frighted lady was Dun Luis’ mistro&s, 
l''ui', living single here, he can’t be vv'cd: 

Assuming lliis, wbal's easier fur bis dame 
Thau gaining access to lier lover's house ? 

—Hut how could sho U'lirit tit tmcc her chnmpiou’u ahoile how pre¬ 
pare her note vv ithout knovviug: it ? how deliver it thruu{ch,a lucked door ? 
Who tossed the elotho.'i nhoiit ? how eould tiny ouc hut u {rhost penetrate 
nil npiirtiiient tdosed on all sides Tti these tpiestiuiis, proposed by 
('usnio, who is certain that the devil had a hand in the aflair, Don Afaiiucl, 
thoroujflily puz7.1ed, hut incredulous of g^hustly agency, can give no reply, 
lie treats his Kcyviiut’s alarm with contempt. 

C’osBi<».**“.Are there not/airies s* 

*, Manuel .—None were ever seen. 

Cosmo. —Familiars? 

Nonsense t 

• Cosmo .—Conjurors ? 

* ^ Manuel .—Not they! 

Cosmo .—Witches ? t , 

Manuel .—WJiat folly! “ 

Coswio—SniTubi ? 

. A/anne/.—Mere fiction, 

f'osnio.—Kucliantresses ? 

A/anueA—.Still worse.l 

• f’txmo.-^MagidanR? 

Afanm/.—Stuff! 


Cosmo.—N or mea possessed ? 
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Mamet —A1>8anl! ^ 

CWio.-—No necromants? 

JIfanMc/—Fool! 

Cosmo. —'iiiif't*, J'lKfix yon I Are there Devils, then? 

21/anue/.—There are, but powerless. 

Cosmo.—Souls tormented ? 

A/anuo/.—Wliut! 

In love with me ? Was e'er such idiot prate i 
Lt^avc me! I'lii tired. 

Tn the second net, Angela, we find, hns nmdo her hrotlior’s mistress, 
Bcatriz, her confidante, and is rending; to her Don Manuel’s repl}', which 
he has worded in the antique style of kuights-errant: asi dice : 

Fiiyre Lndic, whosoever ye be that pitifully li|>1iten the dole of this distressi’d 
kui^iit of yours ; declare, I beseech ye, what felon or miscreant papn hath cast this 
enchantment over ymi; to the end that 1, my liftn wound beini; already whole, iiiay^ 
ill your name, again betahiesuyHelf to the uneijnal combat: albeit at the cost of dear 
life; which is of no more account than death to loyal knight. Tho Giver of l.iglit 
sustain you ; and be not unmindful of 

“ The Knight of the Fairic l,ailie.” 

tlcatriz.—Gooil, on niy life;—a luqipy thought, to choose 
The style of mystery and enchanliuciit. 

Ansftd.'i relates tho i>ni<rresa of the correspondence thus lie^iin, which 
has been cuiitinued on both sides in the same tonys of minified jest and 
earnest, Manuel rcinaiiiiiiie still persuaded that the incop;nita is Don 
Luis’s mistress, and that she possesses a master, key, admitting her to 
Jiis apartment. In reply to the natural inquiry, how this is to end, 
Anfi^ela informs her friend that she is jealous of the portrait, and means 
to secure it, and that she also desi|ir|is to iidmit its owner to an inter¬ 
view, so muna'j'ed as to proloiijtr liis nneertainty and her incognito. For 
the arrangement of tliis Ileatriz promises lier assistance. 

This lady lias fled for stielter to her friend Angela, from tho anger of 
her father, irritated by the detection of her stolen conversations from 
tlic balcony with a disguised lover (Don Juan) ; and she is to remain her 
guest until papa becomes a little jiacified. 

fn a conversation between Manuel and Luis, wherein tho latter, cha¬ 
grined by the haughtiness with which Bcatriz received his compliments on 
her arrival, utters obscure complaints ot'evil fortune in his love, Manuel 
is still further confirmed indiis prejiossession respecting the Fairy Lad}', 
But he is compelled suddenly to leave the field j for the court has de¬ 
parted from Madrid, and he must follow; to return, however, after a 
short absence. On entering his room to prepare for the journey, he 
finds Cosmo shivering at the door. 

Cosmo. —The Fairy,'Sir, pray have you lately clianccd 

To meet him liercabonU ? 'twoiiM case me much , 

To know he's at a (listana*. • ' * 

Peace i " 

Cojsmo.—For hero 

I've ninch to do, yet dare not venture in. 

.^anne/—Wbat stays you ? 

C'osmo—Fright. * , 

, ' « Manuel. —Docs fear become a man ? 

Co«mo.^BeGome or not. I’m scared, as well becomes 

The case. • • 

A/onue/.—Tliis fooling cease! go, bring a light; 

I've mncli to ivrite and order; for this evening k 

I leave Madrid. 

Manuel goes out to take leave of his lioat; and while Coavo if ftrik, 
ing a light in the ante-chamber, Isabel, ipresuming that all were absent^ 
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enters in the dark to deposit a present of embroidery prepared by her 
mistress. She becomes alarmed in the dusk of tlie chamber, loses her 
head, and is unable to retrace her way back : at the same instant Cosmo 
enters with the li^ht. An admirable scene ensues; the first gfleam of 
the candle enaltles her to discover the position of the cabinet-door; she 
steals dexterously behind the valet, who is far more alarmed than her¬ 
self, and oornpletes his terror by lending' him a smart bh»w, and, at the 
same, moment, puffing out the light. On the jmint of making go«jd her 
retreat, she falls into the arms of Manuel, returning from his audi¬ 
ence. He promptly seizes upon the stranger, culling to Cosmo to bring- 
light, and declaring that he will punish any attempt to escape in tlie 
meanwhile. Fortunately for Isabel, it is the basket that he has grasped, 
instead of the hearer, who dexterously slips away, leaving the prize in 
Ids hands, (literally, according to the (ierman proverb,* den Korb su 
kalten,') and clTccts her escape. On Cosmo’s return with the lamp, 
Manuel's surprise and jierplcxity are inconceivable, the apartment is 
closely searched, nothing discovered to u.v}dain the mystery, wliic.h, ne¬ 
vertheless, to his servant’s great di^ust, he still refuses to believe super¬ 
natural. ^ 

It must liave ilsd. 

Cosmo. —Which way then ? 

Manacl. —Through yon door. 

Coswjo.—.You’ll drive me cra'/y, Sir! So help me, Heaven, 

.lust ae the light expired, by the last flash 
I saw it I 

Manuel.—\n what shape ? 

Cosmo.—\ friar hnsre, 

III a tall pointed hood, from whence 1 jiid^c 
’Tis a capncliin-fairy. 

Manuel. —What fools fear^nakes! 

Approach the light, we’ll sec, at least, tlKTpft 
Brought by this fairy-friar. Mold the basket I 

Cosmo, —I handle Satan’s baskets t 

Manuel, —Hold, I say! 

Cosmo. —My hands are foul with tallow, tlicy’ll defile 
The silken wrapper; on the floor ’twcrc best 
To lay it. 

Manuel. —Here's wroiiglit linen, and a note, 

Let’s see how cunningly this friar writp. 

The note contains the promise of a speedy interview. After rending 
it, Manuel packs up and tleparts; his host has given !iini*the keys of all 
the doors to liis lodging; himself, alone, by a master key, having access 
to it beside. As Manuel is to return on the morrow, lie locks the 
chambers, taking the keys wifli him. 

We now find Angela devising,with Isabel and Beatrix the scheme of 
the promised fiiterview, Beatriz 's to pretend a reconciliation with her 
father, and it is to be given ocit that she has, in consequence, returned 
home; this will relievb Angela from t(ie risk of any visit from her 
brothers; while, with Beatrix and her attendants in splendid disguises, 
she is to receive d)on Manuel, who is to be conveyed hlindfrdded in a 
litter by a circuitous route to tho entrance of the apartment. 

In the midst of this colloquy Bon Luis enters unobserved, and over¬ 
bears so much as persuades *nim of the existence of a scheme, as he con¬ 
ceives, to introduce his rival-brother, during Beatrix’s pretended 


* A gal|piiit disappointed or circumvented by another, is said,-itt-Gemumy, to havo 
tho basketgivtn him to take care ef. The allWon is populu’. 
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absence, to a secret ibie-^nteH with her in Angela's chamber.. Burning 
with angry jealousy, he withdraws, resolved- to frustrate the project. 

Manuel has not proceeded far on his journey, ere J^e discovers that 
Cosmo has left behind some important papers, which had been specially 
prepared and deposited on the writing table in his closet, in order that 
they might not be forgotten. It is absolutely necessary to re^rn fur 
tliem. But it is night; the family are all sleeping; and that lie may dis. 
turb no one, he must quietly admit himself with his own key, ond search 
for the papers, which Cosmo declares he can easily find in the dark. 

Angela, the while, has taken advantage of the guest's absence, to make 
a predatory inroad into his territories, in order to steurthe obnoxious 
miniature. She enters at one side with her candle veiled in a durk-laiu 
tern, just at the instant when Manuel and Cosmo are groping for the 
papers at the further end of the apartment. 

Manuet—lbvmA softly, if we’re lieard 'twill nmse the house. 
Co«»io.-~Believe me, Sir, a fhar has just attacked Inc: 

What it the goblin takes the whim to light us ? ^ 

[Angela uncover* iJt* lighU 
Cosmo .—Was never such oifit^out Ifit fU this 1 
rresto, a spark—you see, Sir, -qjihm it favours; 

For you he strikes a light, but strikes out mine. 

Manuel. —Heaven shield us 1 This surpasKS human power; 

So ipiivk, so bright: ’Tis supeniatural. 

Cosmo .—So ' you begin to own the truth at last. 

Manuel.-^Vm petribed I ’Twere better we returned. 

Cosmo. —“ A man, and yield to fear ?” [Mimickinp.] 

[Anokla sets down the candle and takes a chair, u/ith her hack to 
the others.] 

O ! here’s the table, and the letters, too. 

Cosmo. —’Tis creeping to tlie table. 

Manuel .—Saints above ! 

I doubt, and yet believe the strange afipea ranee. 

Cosmo .—And miA'k you, how it moves I as if to guide 
To that wc seek ; yet see we not the bearer. 

Manuel. —Look ! now the steailicr light discovers all !— 

A form so passing lovely, till this hour, 

1 never saw. What may this mean, by Heaven P 
For from one marvel, like the Hydra’s heads, 

Spring thousands! Guide me saints ! 

CasmQ.-.t.ll{s case, methink% 

The gohlin takes—he sits. 

• Manuel. —^'I'he richest beauty 
That the Great Artist ever wrought! 

* Cosmo. —^’Tls true, 

For He, alone, composed it. 

jl/anue/.—Near those eyes, 

Tlie lamp shows dim I 

Cosmo. —^And well it may : those eyes 
Are candles brought from Satan’s fiamament. . 

Afanuel.—Each hair is like a sanbeam i ' * 

Ccwmo.—Stolen from thence. 

Manuel, —Each tress is like a star I 

Cos^o.—Just so; they’re meteors 
One part im three at least 

A/anue/—Consummate beli^fy I 
Cosmo.—jflpt if you saw its feet pfor there, ’tis said, 

Such thiniv arf evwr gursed. . . 

Afanuel—«A mdiant shadow! 

^ Angel of loveliness! 

Cosmo.—Ay, with cloven feeti 
ilfantie/.—Whht seeks it, midst my PApers there ? 

CostaK^Mctlunks. 

It hunts for those we went, to speed out woxl^'' 
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With less of trouble ; ’tie a useful goblin. 

Manuel —Wbat shall I do ? Heaven strengthen me I Till now 

I ne'er ^elt coward. 

C<wmo,—Times on times .have 11 
jifanuc/.—Mjr feet arc shod with ice, my hair starts up ; 
k Eacli breath I draw's a puinard to my heart, 

A choking Cord across my throat! What tiicn ? 

I, and afraid ? By Heavens, I'll straight essay 
Jf 1 can conquer spells I 

[He approaches AmavA.A and takes hold of Iter arm. 

Be what thou wilt, 

Angpl, or fiend, or woman, by iny faith, 

This thne thou 'scaprat me not! 

Angda.~i.\ Aside.] Ah me, most wretched ! 

II is absence, then, was feigned—he knew that I .■ • 

C’osmo.—f bid thee, ip Heaven's name, (the devil's loose,) 

Declare- 

Angcla.^[Sli(l asiole.]—Bnt I’ll dissemble - - 

Cosmo .—What art thon, 

And what thou wilt of us ? 

Angela .—Noble Don Alanucl, wluim a guerdon higii 
Attciiils, profane me not, nor dare approach ; 

For so the bliss ivhirh Heaven (by gracious Fate, 

Tiiy guardian, Bw.'iyed) prepares tlice, shall escape. 

This eve I wnfte, foreseeing all, to announce 
Our meeting; here I come, niiil in a form 
Tlie gentlest 1 could wear,—Depart iu poaee! 

CWmio—^I' lie goblin speaks us fair; so, good my master, 

Let's straight he off! 

Manuel .—By Heaven, I rage to think 
A cheat should move me thus ! My ren.sou ever 
Declared 'twns so;—the riddle, once for all, 
rii lathuiii. ^ Lady, whatstie'er you he, 

(For nought shall make me deem you else than wpman,) 

By Heaven above, I'll know yonr nnin% and how 
You hitlier raine, and wherefore, and for whom 
I’ll wait no morrows, hut be answci-ed now, 

By fiend, if fieixl titou art; ami, if a woniah, 

By woman's lips—1 heed no tiireats, imr bend 
My purpose, wert tliou devil,—yet 1 know, 

1'hidow'd with this fair form, no thing unblcst 
Art tlHui, bnt woman. 

Cosmo—'Tis all one. 

Angelm. — Nay ! toiush not, 

Or lose your bliss! 

Cosmo .—Don Devil argues wjsely, 

“ Toneb not ■” he’s neither sarkbiit, lute, nor liarp. 

Manuel.—.If thou be ghostly, this my sword shall prove. 

For such no wound can injure. 

Angola.. —^Wols me! 

Stay that fierce sword, that bloody hand refrain! 

0,*tis not well to slay n helpless woman. 

For such am 11—If love 8e crime, *tis none 
Deserving au ill death, to love ton well! 

Then do not dim the my of that bright steel 
With blood of mine! 

• Manuel —^Then tell me wiio thon art 

Angela. —I must obey—thus cheated of the'Ad 
Sought by this love I bore, this hope, tliis fitUh, * 

This passion, this fond trnth 1 but lift'it at stake, 

Should any hear or see usfor my rank 
Is loftier than it seems. To stay intrusibn, 

I piky you, close yon door; the outer ga^ too^' 

LMt ruriouB eyes the light within.' 

^ Manuel.^-^wcaoy the lamp} ifeTl mgke ftU Mfot we’it (hdai 
*Tli woman, DO ftirjr? ^ 
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CftWio. —.S ure 1 taid so 1 

[£« 0 unt the Iwo. 
prisoner on tlist side. O,'nesTeus! perforce 
All must be told; since Isabel bas closed 

The passage, and the guest b.is snared sne here I • 

At thia inatant, from tho door of the eaUnet, entera IsABKl. 

/soAeH—Hist I ladj, hist! your brother calls for you. 

Angela. —^*Tis urell, remore the glass. . Oh 1 lore I wildlor^l 
The doubt still Urea [They diaappear. 

The mortification and wonder of Manuel, when he returns, to find the 
bird flown, by some incomprehensible way of escape, maiy be imagnued. 
Not a crevice is left unserutinized, but the secret door baffles all 
attempts at discovery ; and, after a long' and fruitless labour, Manuel 
gives up the search, perplexed and afmostShaken in his scepticism. Ho 
is, moreover, tormented by the reproaches of Cosmo, who has recovered 
his old fears ; and is left, at the dose of the second act, to resume his 
interrupted journey. 

An interval is supposed to have elapsed between the second and third' 
act, at the commencement of which, we find that Manuel, on liis return, 
obedient to the Fairy's orders, has consented to bo carried away by 
night in a litter ; and after journeying, as he imagines, to a great dis- 
tance, is set down at the entrance of Angela's boudoir. He is dazzled 
and enchanted,, at the close of his dark mysterious transit, on being led 
into the presence of his mistress, who, s]»]endidly attired, and attended 
by Bcatriz and her waiting-woman, in rich but inferior costumes, wel¬ 
comes him in an apartment brilliantly illuminated, and fragrant with" 
exquisite perfumes. In a gallant address, he tenders his devout service, 
ami begs the lady to disclose her name and condition. This she refuses, 
informing him that secrecy on this point must be the chief condition of 
their intercourse ; but he is assured of his mistake, in supposing her to 
be the mistress of Hun .Luis. Beatrix and the attendants, the while, 
play their parts, by skilfully dropping expressions meant to persuade 
him that Angela's rank is of the must illustrious class—an innocent 
deception, w'herebyrthe love-sick Fairy would fain secure the impression 
which her beauty has made on Don Manuel's heart. In tho midst of 
this gay scene, Don Juan knocks at the door: all is now confusion,— 
Bealriz is concealed,—and Manuel, little suspecting whither they are 
leading him, is conveyed away by the secret passage to his own apart, 
ment. Juan is greatly amazed at. his sister's magnificence ; she excuses 
it as a diversion invented to entertain her solitude. His inquiries after 
Beatrix are answered by the prepared fable oflier return home ; and he 
hastens away in the hope of finding her there. . 

While Manuel is waiting in.the-4ark,*CoBpio,. believing ihe Fairy to 
have carried his master away bodily, enfers^the chambeiv 

Como—This evening, God be thanked! I come and go, 

‘Without a Ugh^ at will, devoid of fear; 

For, since toy lord the Fairy hae my master. 

He'll notwvqjitine—[£/dr/f in alarm, aa he atumbleahipon MairtnEZi. 
m o, - Heavens! MithedoesI Who'st|teNi? 

JdanuoL—Witoe'erfyou ary, be silent, or I stab! 

Cosmo—ITl bo as silent as a poor relattoa 
" In a rich man*! house* 

Mon—Thie, doubtless, is a servant 
Brought by some cainial errand: him I'lLjaestion. 

Declare, what house it fbie, and whan P ' . 

Cosmo.—My lord, W - . • 

Master and house are Satan'a; would Iw hid thint 

Toi^ nr.—HOt xx* 


P 
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Here dwells a dsme they call “ The Fairy Lady,” 

A fiend in woman’s shape. 

• Man. —And what art thou ? 

Cosato.—A hutisuhuld thing, domestic, subject, sertTint, 

I'lnil know not why, or wherefore, these enchanlsaents 
* Torment me thus. 

Your master ? 

Cosmo—He’s a fool, 

A crazy coxroiub, a poor, brainlosi idiot, 

Who \i'oocH his ruin for tliis woman’s sake. 

Jl/uuucl.—His name ? 

• Cos»iti.->Don Manuel Enriquez. 

Manuel —Christ save us I 

Cosmo....~T)/ly name is Cosmo Catiiioratos. 

Manuel. —Thou ? liow bj^ught hither 'i I’m thy master; say, 

Didst thou juirsue tlxf train, and, gaining entrance. 

Hide perdue here ? 

Cosmo—Now hrie’s a pleasant tnle! 

Say, how you cninr. VViint! did you faint at heart 
On waiting at the rendezvous Alone, 

That you return betimes f and, last of all, 

How gained you entrance while 1 held the key ? 

Manvel.—Whut chuiiibei, then, is this ? 

Cosmo—Or yours, or Satan's. 

JlfanucI—'riion liest, J;y Heavens I 1 stood, ’tie scarce an instant, 

In n strange mansion, far enough from home. 

Cosmo.—’Tie one of Fairy's tricks, then; fur I speak 
The naked truth. 

jlfaMuc/— Yon muk to drive me mad 1 

Cosmo.—Ymi won’t be undeceived ? Just pass the door, 

. You know the entrance, so you’ll find tiie truth. 

MAXt'£L. 

Just tlicti, Isabel comes to release ^lanuel; anil mistaking Cosmo, in 
tlic dark, for his master, lends him uwuy; Manuel, on coming back, hears 
the departing cxchimatiou :—^ 

The Fairy's caught me. Sir, I’m carried off I 

The appearance of Cosmo amongst the ladies produces consternation, 
as well as disappointment. To obviate discovery, they attempt to puzzle 
him ; and the effect of his mingled alarm and roguish humour produces 
a very pleasant scene, which is, liowever, broken off by Don Luis demand¬ 
ing adniittunce from without, lleatrlz a fecund time retires, and Isabel 
pushes Cosmo through the secret passage. But Luis^ whom jealousy 
renders suspicious, insists upon searching the rooms; end he has already 
detected Beatriz, when a noise in the cabinet betrays the escape of Isabel 
and Cosmo. He rushes after them, exclaiming:—> 

Miserable fool I 

That thought alone of passion’s jealousies, 

* . And find tbe'^onour of my house defiled ! 

In utter despdlr, foreseeing the consequences of discovery, Angda re¬ 
solves to take flight and seek shelter^rom her brother's anger with the 
father of her friend Beatriz. 

Luis seizing), a light, pursues Cosmo into Don Slanuel's chamber ; and 
finding him fliere, accuses hiit as a traitorous guest; will not hear his 
denial of all knowledge of the secret passage, or that the lady he had 
visited was his host’s sistter ; and interprets the effects of his perplexed 
surprise as the evidence of his falsehood. At length Manuel is compcl- 
lelfl to draw, havii^ first honourably insisted on locking the servant 
in the antecharabe^in «rder that no ^vantage may be on his side. 
!With temilar gallaifl%, having disaribed Luis, he lowers his own weapon,, 
|utd compels his opponiutt to withdraw soAhi^ soothmr* 
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Poor Angela, on leaving the house, fell into the hands of her brother,' 
Juan, who was returning home in anger, having discove|ed the imposi. 
tion as to Bcatriz's departure, lie at first supposes it to be bis mistress 
who is thus escaping ; but on discovering Ids sister’s face, and her dis. 
guise, his grief, and indignation almost overpower him. Yet ho is desir. 
ous of concealing the disgrace; and, therefore, while proceeding to 
examine the mystery, he opens Manuel’s antechamber, believing him 
gone from home, and confines Angela those, to await the result of his 
inquiries. It thus happens that she and Cosmo are locked up together 
in the dark, while the first encounter between Manuel aifil Luis is tak. 
ing plurc. U'hile Luis is gone for a fresh sword, Cosmo’s cries induces 
Manuel to open the door,—and the Pinery Lady again stands before him! 
IJe exclaims, in utter amaze * 

Art thou a shade or lying vision, woman, 

Designed to slay me ? Say, how earnest thou hither ? 

Angela is at length constrained to lay all mystery aside ; and makes an 
entire and pathetic eonfesKion to Don Manuel, beseeching him to protect 
Jicr life from her brothers. Although her presence renders liisown posi¬ 
tion doubiy perilous and embarrassing, he warmly embraces her defence. 
Great need, in truth, she has of succour ;dor Luis, who returns, overcome 
by Manuel's courtesy, to apologize and forgive, no sooner beholds Angela 
in his arms, tlian he cries, 'rruitor !" and again attacks him furiously. 
Hut Manuel, cviiding his assault, uifers a full reparation for all imputed 
injury, by elaiinirig Angela ns his bride; and on the entrance of Don 
Juan, the uiFuir thus peacefully terminates, to the exceeding content¬ 
ment, no doubt, of the Fairy Lady. 

We have abstained from interrupting llie preceding details by any 
commentary, having chiefly desired tc» truce, with as much clearness as 
possible, tlie ingenious labyrinth of this light and lively drama. And 
now, liaving already exc^eilcd our allotted limits, w'e must be content 
with merely claiming the reader's applause, for the skill whereby our 
author, from a single happy contrivance, extracts materials for continual 
interest, ami an occupation for curiosity and suspense, to the very close 
of his work. An underplot, of which Ueivtriz is the heroine, displaying 
all the quaint and inctaphoricakgullautries of Sipanish courtship, ,we have 
left unnoticed, ijj^the fear of rendering our outline too wide and confused. 
Enough, we apprrtiend, has been given to show tlie romantic tone of the 
fable, (derived, it is true, from a characteristic sacrifice of strict proba. 
bility,) its thoroughly imaginative and poetical structure, the vividness 
and variety of its dramatic situations, its warm colouring of passion, 
chivalrous sentiment, and punctilious jealousy of honour ; and, lastly, its 
rapid changes of scene, and exciting complexity of adventure, which havfi 
been described in this essay as peculiar features of Spnnisfi comedy. 

We are aware, that a sketch sq^urried as the above can but faintly 
pourtray the life and beauty of the original ; and justice to its autliM’ 
requires that we should again lament how much the grece^nd sveetneas 
of his poetry has suffered during the process of translation. ^ The hunioi*. 
ous passages, depending ehiefi/ on tfte natvet^n and whimsical qnibhlea rf 
the di^ogue, have inevitnbly been much iropairSd, seme wholly lost ; and 
an attention to the main design of displapng the stnteture of the plot 
has compelled us to overlook many scenes, the beauty of which relies lik 
vivid description or graceful poetry ^one. Yet WMj^d fain hojM thnt^ 

oven under these disadvantages, some conception 4Rtie variety add 
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tained brightness of this Dramatic School, may have been afforded to 
English readerti. And we conceive that it will not surprise those who 
have considered the preceding specimen, that a writer whose fertile 
genivs for years, continued to produce a multitude of such fictions, 
equally fanciful, ingenious and picturesque, should have lived the delight 
of his prince, the idol of his countrymen, and been honoured by his na¬ 
tion, after death, with the epithet of ** The Immortal.” 

• V. 


THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. 

Mem Bgitat molcm. 

Op a truth people’s minds are beginning to lie strangely busy : And 
if we might father a pun upon Mr. Cobbett, our motto perhaps might bo 
allowed to import—that, men at lengtii are beginning to drive the 
mole from his nest!” Fearful, liowever, of incensing the manes of 
Johnson by insisting on so equivocal a compliment, even to a man whom 
that sturdiest of Tories could never have endured to look upon, we are 
contented to appropriate a metaphor of whose paternity there can be no 
doubt ; and to suggest to all wdiom it may concern, that there Is “ A 
0TIHR1NO OP THE STiiAw," in these very stirring times, which looks ex¬ 
ceedingly like an approaching dislodgment of certain species of creatures 
from the snug and plentiful abodes into which, by long continued endea¬ 
vours, sometimes more open and bold, sometimes more cunning and unseen, 
they have contrived to introduce themselves and their little ones. By a 
universal sort of instinct, people in all corners of the land are beginning 
to look to their heaps: and, with an unprecedented distrust of their care¬ 
takers, seem resolved to try what the master's eye will do in the future 
economy of their households, and in the keeping their substance to¬ 
gether, unnibbled and unplundered by intrusive and voracious visiters. 
Whether these intruders shall be compelled to undergo such a depletion 
as may encourage them to retreat with ^le more alacrity—whether the 
provender shall be presentlyand wholly withdrawn from them—orwhether, 
in consideration of saving the rest of the heap, a portion shall be resigned 
to their unmolested possession, while adequate precautions are taken to 
stop up the holes, and secure the foundations for the future,—we pre¬ 
tend not for certain to say. But thus much at least would appear to be 
probable,<—that beyond the lyomeut when, with least cruelty to the ani¬ 
mal, he calf most effectually ge| rid of the nuisance, the indulgence of the 
good man of the iiouse will be no longer extended ; and that the vested 
rights of the plunderers will he absolutely denied to the next generation 
of the breed. 

In plain words: that person must be obtuse or unobservant, indeed, 
who dues not perceive, by certain very intelli^hle movements in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, that institutions, long affirmed to be essen- 
tial to the well-being of Uie people, shall, at least, be required to repose 
upon something more solid than assertion; and that, in time to-come, 
every arrangement of the state, eedesiastieri and civil, which shill not 
lie fumiriied with some better credential than authoi^y,--which shall 
not b#able to stanltHlie test of that little prying add pdulant menqu. 
j^Uahle, " Wbt to other words, of that investigative iqpirit so hew 
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to our political habits^—will be made very light of, and probably be per. 
mitted a very short duration by those v'hoae obedience can only be 
rightfully demanded or willingly conceded in consideratiSn of the value 
they receive in return. 

Among the {{questions foremost in the thoughts, and, so inauspiciOusly 
for the sinister interests involved, most frequently and forcibly obtruded 
on the attention of men, is that which refers to the connexion between 
certain forms of Heligious Faith, and the patronage, and favour 

of the Civil Government of these Islands. And remarkable if is, that 
of all the questions that ever were put to the ruling l¥>dy, none was 
ever more summarily disposed of than has been this most portentous 
inquiry, upon the nut very few occasions within a recent period when it 
w'as directly presented to the attention of our governors. Upon all 
other questions, civil, military, or naval—constitutional, fiscal, or com. 
mercial, speeches in abundance were to be had :—every job has had its 
advocate, every sinecure its eulogist,—coercion or oppression, in one or 
other form, its defence or palliation; but on no one occasion within 
our recollection, even when tempted to the discussion by a formal mo. 
tiun on the subject, whether he wore twitted by Cobbett, or worried by 
Hume, or bearded by O'Connell, did either the Minister within, or any of 
his adherents without, venture to explain, by a single sentence, the rea. 
son or reasons ** Wjiv” the truth of Christ should be thought to de. 
pend for its reception or preservation upon the compulsory establishment 
of Church or Kirk within these realms ! 

Does this destitution of the Church in her need, look like a conscious¬ 
ness that the thing is incapable of defence; or does it arise from a prc. 
sumption, that the hour of her need is not yet come ? 

Passing this by, wo may however observe, that if wo have had reason 
to complain of that which the leader of the House of Commons did not 
say, it is something at least that materials are ufTorded for useful reflec. 
tiun, by that which he did say upon one of the occasions here adverted 
to. 

And here it is but candour to admit, that however inadequate to the 
expectations, or, perhajis more properly, the wishes of more sanguine poll, 
ticians, the fruits of the First Session of \)ur Reformed House of Com. 
mons may have been, yet ought *not our gratitude to ho small towards 
tlioso eminent men, who, in the course of the last three eventful years, 
have united in acliicving for the peojde ameliorations, of which, however 
clear the right, yet the early attainment, independently of their aid, 
was so little witl^^i the range of probability. Undoubtedly, it is matter 
of no slight congratulation, that in the lapse of that short period, our 
popular resources have been so much extended, and thereby, the public 
feeling has been so much advanced, as at Aice to have affbr^d ojtportunity 
and countenance to discussions, or at least t(f attempts, the magnitude of 
which has hod nothing parallel sihee the days of the Long Parliament. 
There is ground to believe that in each succeeding session of the present 
Parliament, much more in the Parliament itself which ^h^ll succeed it, 
men of unwonted nervS, of generous piir^se, and enlarged comprebeii. 
sioia, will be found iri far more effective minjjliers to tread' in the path 
whieh..has already been pointed put to them by the virtuous and resolute 
example of the few who have as yet addressed themselves to the deep 
wants of the nation, and those master improvements in legislation, of 
which, in no long time. Parliamentary K^forny^ust be th^poii»].^ 
Cheerfully, however, in Uie meantime, do wd. eewd out thanks tjio Lord 
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Grey and hie Cabinet, for the ihneans which have been extended, and our 
respect to thoef honest and able individuals, wlio hastened to avail them- 
eelvea of those means, for brinpuj^ before the public mind discussions 
which, if they have fallen upon unwilling ears in a Parliament hardly 
yet dhierged from ancient habits, have sounded as “ strains of a higher 
mood" before an auditory, who, ere long, will echo bach the strain, and 
in the exercise of their renovated rights, demonstrate that these notes 
of preparation have not heeri 4 giveii in vain. 

Among the discussions of most interest, and, to our present purpose, 
of nearest anit deepest ini|>ort, which distinguished the late session of 
Parliament, was that \vhich took place upon the motion of Mr. Faithful, 
on the evening of April the Kith, totiching the jjractical inexpediency 
and manifest wrong iiivolved*iii the existence of the ('hurch of England, 
as by law established. And yet to have designated that as a discussion 
in which ail the argument was on one siile, atid wliicli has been so well 
prefigured in the descrijition of the satirist— 

Si rixta <>sl, ubi tti pul.sas pgo vapiilo (antiim, 
may be thought not quite consistent with propriety of speech. It has been 
already suggested, however, tliat the reserve of Lord Althorp, upon the 
occasion, has afforded, ])crhaps, but small ground for regret j considering 
that tbo reasons which he thought proper to a<lvance for ultogetlier waiv¬ 
ing the question, were so pregnant with instructix e loflection, as well to 
supply the place of a more pertinent speech, and, indeed, to afford ns a 
most np 2 )ropriate opening to a soinew hat closer examination of the question 
at issue. Partly, therefore, upon the few Imt not itnini])ortnnt remarks of 
Lord Althorp in reference to the speech of '•Ir. I’aitldul; partly, too, upon 
the serio-comic assistance for whirh the noble Lord w as indebted to the face¬ 
tious representative of Oxfor<l Univonuty ; and partly, it inoy be, upon the 
sentiments expressed on a public occasion l>y a distinguished adherent of 
the government—all of them as reported in 4110 confessedly accurate 
columns of the Morning Chronicle —we propose to indulge in some com¬ 
ments which may possibly assist the readers of this work to make up 
their minds, and to stimulate them in extending their light to others, 
upon that Question of Questions—“ Is it a legitimate function of the 
civil government, more particularly in a cqpntry which admits, and boasts 
that it admits, of the public exercise and active propagation of all 
varieties of religious belief, to establish a predominance of any one form 
of belief over another, or to empower that one to maintain itself by 
contributions directly or indirectly levied upon the rest of the communi¬ 
ty, for its own exclusive use and behoof?” •» 

One would have little thought, at least, that the magnitude|of this 
question would be liable to aj^y dispute. And yet if we understand 
Lord Althorp be would appqar to make light of such a subject!” ** The 
bon. Member,” ob^served tbo noble I^prd, “ said his motion was most 
important. In that he could not agree with the hoii. Member, for he 
could not conceive that it possessed any practical utility.” One of two 
things, tben,*we are to infeq,; either that the potion was utterly in¬ 
significant, because it was to be wholly unsuccessfiil; or else, if suc¬ 
cessful, that it involved na practical consequences, salutary or otherwise. 
Now the former construction may perhaps be dismissed, upon consider¬ 
ing the frivolity of imputing to another the failure of an enterprise!, of 
which failure the noble Lord’a own mode of dealing with it was the con- 
^>icttoufi cause. To the altematiTe proportion, then, we are left aa tba 
description designed by Lord Althorp to> apply to the motion of the hen. 
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Member for Brighton; that ia to^say, that a motion importing the ulti. 
mate abstraction of all its emlownients by the state, its pay, power, and 
pre>6tnineiicc, from the particular furtn of fuitii and disui^Miiio nuiintaiiied 
in the Church of England, involved no tangible elTecta—and, even in 
the most favourable view, was possessed of no practical utiiity.”,, In. 
credible as such an avowal migikt seem, the terms ia whtcii tho noble 
Lord, both before and subsequently, throughout his few remarks, ex¬ 
pressed himself in reference to the mutiun, scarcely leave room for 
doubt tliat such was the sense in which iio desired to be undex'stood. 

He would not detain the House, (ikuid cheers,) by going into tho 
discussion of a ]>oIemicul question." >\'hHt! tlio distrinntion of some 
nkillions of pounds a-year,—the appropriation of onc.tenth of the produce 
of all the hroad acres of England, and tq say n<»tbing of ecclesiastical 
lands,—the accessory impost of nhout another half-tnilliun.fur the main- 
teriarice, repair, and adornment of the edifuM's, together with the mthu- 
tiaj of reiiuisites for the wfkrsliip of one comfortable and palmy sect,~ 
all this, fkkrsooth, a simple question of polemics! 

Most true it is, that never wis a question more accurately entitled to 
the description in one sense of the term. For never was a question so 
niarvelluiisly cuiis[)icuuus for the belligerent emotioiiH it has aw.’iKened, 
and the wars and rumours «»f wars" of whicli it lias been habitually the 
signal. The Clnirch hi danger,”—upon every impkite<l indication of 
coldness liy the state, or every inconvenient deinknisf,ration of party,—* 
has been so constantly, indeed, Ibo forerunner of her militant attitude, 
that the apparently acciilental elision of the letter “ t/," in a caricature 
by the Hogarth of our day, whicli leaves tlie announcement—" The 
Church in anger "—can hardly he deemed an unfaithfiii translation of 
the original jdirasc. 

But that, in the ordinary sciis^^f the word, the motion of the lion. 
Member for Brighton qip the Kith of April, was a question of " polemics" 
merely, we do most strenuously deny. Neither do we suppose that 
Lord Althoq) could have fallen into such an error, were it not for the 
enibarrassmcnt in whieh a man of sense must have found himself, when, 
in the necessity of saying something, he had to evade the ineonveiiience 
of TRi'i’ii hy a .something like calling of •names. Nothing so effectual a 
refuge for the destitute in dwii.'tte as the use of appellations adapted to 
stimulate or appease a prejudice. According to Jeremy Benthum’a 
ingenious illustLition of the fallacy, only call corruption " influence,*’ 
adultery " gallantry,”—or, inversely, a scries of projirisitions affecting 
the proteiisiuns and the pay of a favourite prici-tliood, " a question of 
polemics,"—and, agreealdy to tho logic of St. Stephen's, the proof is 
complete of indiscretion in a mover, aiu^absnnlity in a motion. 

It is this latter little circunistaticui how'ever,—the rifc.unistance of 
pay, Avhich so materially changes tho churaetcr of the nifltion in question, 
and which fixes upon Lord Altj/nqi, in the few words wijicli he uttered, 
either the weakness of being himself deceived, or the worse alternative 
of intending to deceive. It might, undoubtedly, be pnqier to denote, as 
purely polemical, a metion in Parliament which mIiouIiI, independently of 
any other fact, be found to ^inouqce an opinion as to whether the liitro- 
deeU'ry clauses of the Litany presented tlie mind with one object of 
worship, ^or/oar objects of worship ; as to the obscurity, or otherwise, of 
" Athanasius's Creed or the nature, whether sinful or otherwise, of 
** Works done before Justification/* But widriy different must our 
estimate be, when the additional qtiestion is cdbprised In tU motion. 
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Whether these opinions, as determined by any particular collection of 
doctors, be of such practical import to the nation, that we who write tUs 
article idiall be iiecessitated to sell our last blanket, in order to muntaln, 
cherish, and uphold that dcterininatinn, whether our judgment and con¬ 
science acquiesce ih it or not! This,—this was the point upon which 
the Ring's Minister, in a Britisli Reformed House of C'onimuns, either 
had not the sagacity to perceive, or the manliness to grapple with! 

That noble Lord is reported to have said—” He would only observe, 
that the honourable Member had stated that he was a Dissenter; and 
he must say that he (Lord A.) was a member of the Church of England. 
The question, flicrefure, us to whether that church were good or not, 
was one on which theif might verg property differ." Under what species 
of hallucination the noble Lord could have been labouring wlicn he put 
in with sucli interesting naivete this claim for toleration, we do nut 
pretend to decide ; but a more iiigeiiious looking after difficulties where 
there were' none, or missing of a jioiiit when it lay so palpably before 
him, our recollection, even of I’ariiamentury evasion and finesse, does 
not enable us to supply. Lord Althorp may be assured that the Puri¬ 
tanical intolerance of the ]»resent day, however loud, active, or assum¬ 
ing we may admit it to be, is not of so aggressive, or at any rate of so 
formidable a character, us to endanger liis entire and unmolested pro. 
fession of ** unfeigned assent and consent to all and evcrytliing con¬ 
tained in, and prescribed by the book intituled. The Book of Common 
Prayer,” &c. &c. &c. 

He may lay aside all fears upon this point. The family of the Plymleys 
are in no danger; and we venture to affirm, that the honourable Member 
for Brighton as little intended to alarm the noble Lord with the pros¬ 
pect of a modern irruption of uur northern creed, as of the oatmeal and 
sulphur which arc said to have been Its concomitants in tlic days of our 
fathers. 

Let Lord Althorp, then, by all means enjoy h^s opinions; but if they 
are worth the having, at least they arc worth the paying for. Let him 
and his opponent differ as they may upon the doctrinal merits of the 
church, but let them stand upon equal ground. Let their rights be 
reciprocal; and what measure tlie noble Lord demands for himself, let 
him, as he stands at the bar of God and nyin, mete out the same to his 
bfrother in rettirn. Now, Lord Althorp docs not pay for the support and 
propagation of Mr. FaithfuVs belief; and if there be such a thing as 
attainable justice ujion earth, not one.hour beyond the period when the 
change could he effected uith adequate indulgence to existing interests, 
should the noble Lord condescend to the degradation, or be a party to 
the wrong, of inflicting upon the honourable Member for Brighton the 
burden of provyding so much as*^ foot-scraper, or one thread of a tassel 
within the temple where tlie^ noble Lord kneels. So long as the noble 
Lord shall be a pni'ty to this system, hia religion how fervid, or his pro¬ 
fession how solemn soever, will be obnoxious to the retort that it is not 
the religion of CJirist—that it is not the profession of honest lips. We. 
say this advisedly, for here is t]\p case. The religion of Christ disclaims 
all violence; the religion of our Whig Minister relies upoit.it. Christ 
says to his disciple, “ Put wp thy swordthe noble Lord says to his 
agents, “ Look well that you use itChrist says, " My kingidom is 
not of this worldthe noble Lord says, " My creed is wholly of this 
world, and if it be not sustained by the constable's staff ai^ the feirord 
of the ffesh, It peridies 1” ^ 



It would seenoj tfaon, that biahops* charges are well, but cavalry 
charges ard better. Lord Althorp, indeed, has not as yet declared him. ^ 
self against the warrant of Scripture, but he has a far higher revcrenc/ 
for the warrant of the Magistrate; and those weapons which were 
“ mighty for the pulling down of strongholds, and the bringing*into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ,” he exchanges for 
weapons of another mould, which are mighty fur the protection of other 
stronghoUlf, and for bringing into captivity therein every man, woman, 
and child, a ho presumes to demur to the right of the strongest, or the 
capacity of the w isest Assembly upon earth, to legislate ujiun the things 
of the spirit,—or to lay the tip of their finger upon the mciiuest among 
them, in violation of the liberty with a hich Christ has made thent free ! 

in hue, the reiigion of the Redeemer* is one of pure and perfect 
equity ; wliile that of onr rulers is based upon a positive and palpable 
wiMiiig. The one enjoins,—l>o ye unto others whatsoever ye would 
that they should do unto you.” The other proclaims,—Nay, but we 
choose to set up a different rule ;—and tliat is the rule of the strong. 
Where power is, tlierc can be no need-of principle. We arc able to extort 
from the dissenting sects, pecuniary contributions to our creed, and 
therefore we extort them. But us to the right to do so, it is inconvenient 
to moot that point, inasmuch as we discern, there arc no arguments by 
which we could vindicate it to ourselves, which would not be equally 
valid if resorted to by them, supposing them either by any .vicissitude to 
be vested with the power which we now possess, or to argue in any other 
country as we do in this. If, for example, we should say that we are 
isvAhhiohE ,—and hare, therefore, the right to dictate upon the subject 
of religion, it is plain that we ourselves, being the judges of this infalli. 
bility, this is only what they might retort with equal effect upon us, 
when it should come to their turn to claim it. If we should say that we 
are the MitJOHirv, and hpve u right to decide for the rest ; tliis too would 
be equally efficacious for them, so soon us their numbers, either here or 
elsowliere, entitled them to make use of the plea. If again it should be 
said, that The Civil Macisthatg, by virtue of the responsibility devolv. 
ing upon him as the father of his people, or in the exercise of that capa. 
city fur discerning the tkutii, which his position in society affords him,* 
ought to have the selcctitui of the religidh to which his subjects should 
conform ; this might be convenient enough fur us, so long as the Prince 
should patrunize*the opinions we profess to entertain ; hut it would obvi. 
ouely be no less convenient for our opponents, should he happen to ho 
influenced by their views, and to transfer his partiality to opinions he 
has hitherto abjured. 

But not only under circumstances so •limited as we liave licro sup¬ 
posed—^not only in these or adjacent countries, ami in refjjfence to (Jliris. 
tianity under any of its forms,—^may these ifigm'nents drawn from a con¬ 
sideration of reciprocal right, be*applied ; but even that (lospej itself, 
which Governments profess to revere, must yield to the iiiflueiice of th« 
system they vindicate at home, whenever its missions have b^irne it to 
less civilised and hostile regions abroad.* If a violation of the rule of 

doing to others as we womd tlutt others b{|ou]d do unto us,” he the 
first step in the aggression of sect against sect among Christians; if cou- 


* Sucit ii actually the foiiudation of Warburton’a theory: while In the preceding 
clauee, we haveslie no lest latiefactory acLeme of Aithbiahop Magee! Blii^ leaden 1 
but nolf we trust, of the blind. 
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tempt for reciprocity of right, be sure to result iu the visitation of 
'^rong upon thoee who have the misfortune to be weak ; if tkuth, (as it 
is disputed within the Gospel pale,) instead of having to address itself 
to u(iavertcd and willing ears, be thus abandoned to the fitful smiles 
of fortune, waiting, “ with bated breath," upon the strife of factions or 
. the fate of arms ; and even if accident should have assigned her to the 
victor, rejected in the humiliation of the fallen, dishonoured by the 
patronage of the one, and pursued u-ith the scorn of the other ; if such 
be the auspices under wliicli sl»e is sent to reveal herself to yet unvisit¬ 
ed cliinea, witfl what hope can her misguided adherents iu the elder 
regions of (,'hristcridom bid her God-speed ? or by what fiction imagine 
that they have strengthened her for her jnlgrimago, or made straight 
her paths through the wilderness she lias proposed to tread ? 

To have done to others, as we would be done by; to have rendered 
unto Cmsar the things which are Csesar’s, and unto (Jod the things 
which aro God’s ; to have adopted in our civil as in our private relations, 
the rule of equity and tho soul of charity, would furnish us with creden¬ 
tials stronger than ever kings have given, for reasoning of righteousness, 
temperance, and a judgment to come,” with those who are “worshipping 
they know not wliat.” But see what a seven-fold shield we spread 
over the idolatries of the earth ! see what a two-edged sword we liave 
put into the hands of the jtricsts, and the rulers, and the mighty 
ones, who set up a Vishnu for their God, or a Mahomet for their 
Pr()phet, when, upon hearing of the systems wo patronize at home, or 
wIuMi, by the common instinct of tyranny, they retort upon their in¬ 
truders, that they, too, have their Blomficlds and their Fathers of the 
Church—their Althorps, and their Ministers of State—their princes and 
their couiicilloi*s—their wise men, and mighty men, and placemen,—and 
that it is blasphemy to oppose opinions which have found favour in the 
eyes of so many exalted ami pious ones of the earth! That, albeit, they may 
not, perhaps, exactly profess to bo infallible, or promulgo that they 
arc never iu the wrong; yet, seeing they are always in the right, or 
seeing that they constitute the majority, <»r seeing, lastly, that “a divine 
seiitenco is in the lips of the king,” and, therefore, what he has decided 
no man may gainsay; for any, or for all o| these reasons, having deter¬ 
mined that tiiey alone possess the truth, it is rightly decreed, that 
strangers presuming openly to question the same, shall,, upon conviction 
thereof, suffer the punishmeut of fire, or such other bodily infliction as 
the wisdom and clemency of their law may adjudge. But that if, having 
sojourned in the land, and in process of time, by the exercise of their 
skill or the sweat of their brow, gotten some substance unto themselves, 
or gathered fruin day to day wti|‘rewithal to subsist them,—their foolish 
hearts should hPgiii to wax vanton, and prompt them to w'ithhold their 
annual “ offerings, oblations, and obveytions" at the National Altar for 
behoof of the reverend predatories* ^ho minister at the same, in the 


* At we would not be thoiii'ht to*ba«t upon the venerable petwons described in the 
te.vt a too ^'reat measure of odium, it may be as w'bll to remark, that, in looking for 
the etymon of this word, we tvAild by no means insist that it comes from ** bred a 
Tory.” We rather suppose it to be equivalent to “ Prebendaryor perhaps have 
some reference to the usage of those portions of tlte heathen world, where they d^i« 
cated a tenth of the spoils taken in war to their J npitor PaieiiATOlt. The not itn* 
fi^utnt ^ct of our niiuisiers of the Gospel collecting their tenths j^id oblations at 
the point of the bayonet, and with all thd pump and circumstance of war, auggesfii a& 
analogy not altogether unfavourable to thia m^lanation of (he term. 
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vain pretence that the'doctrines they inculcate are not such as they can ^ 
admit to be true doctrines, and therefore not such as thqy can be right^^ 
fully required to pay for; then, in every such case, it shall be lawful fdr 
these spiritual persons, these ministers of meekness, forcibly to sci^ and 
appropriate such chattels as he may have—be the stime pots, kettles, or 
puns; beds, blanket^ or incxprussibles ; or else, at tlieir pleasure, to 
arrest, haul, drag, and imprison, at least for three calendar months, the 
refractory person ; providing him w'ith leisure to meditate on the wisdom 
and justice of conceding to kings and their minions, the right to decide 
upon doctrines of religion, and the power to enfurcB them by the 
terrors of the dungeon, and the enlightened expostulations of the 
turnkey. 

Such are a few of the emharrassing reflections upon which it was pnu 
dently resolved, by Lord Althorp, not to enter; and which, no douitt, 
suggested to the noble Lord, that whenever such matter should be 
pressed upon his attention by the presumption of some petulant, straight, 
forward Kndical, his true line of ])oliry w'ould be to blink it; and, assunu 
ing that air of importance to liiinsclf go well known to tho digiiiflcd, 
aifect to consider the matter so plain (in his own favour) as not to be 
worth a second thought. So true is it, that “ a man may be wiser in his 
own conceit than seven men %^ho can render u reason.” 

And yet it is within the limits of political as of morsil possibility, that 
the wihc, after this fashion, may one day or other be taken in tlieir’own 
craftiness. Nay, we arc even inclined tho riiiher to think so from certain 
ominous indications which followed in the sequel of this short debate. If 
we might judge from the gravity of the s^’iiihol by whi<'.h the goddess of 
Wisdom has chosen to be distinguished in her most favoured seat, it 
could hardly he expected that her mure modern representatives could 
indulge in demonstrations so alien from the severity of her Jiabits, as the 

« Quips, &ml cranks, and w’anlon wiles” 

by which ho of the University of Oxford occasionally endeavours to 
enliven the debates in which lie takes a share. On the occasion to 
which we arc alluding, there were not wanting some sallies of this na. 
ture. In short, there was “ laughter” in |he phme. But it was so like 
that laughter described elsewliere as “ the crackling of thonis under a 
pot,” that, sooth to say, it is m<ire in sorrow than in anger we advert to 
it. A distinguishes} authority has supplied us with the expression, " Our 
enemies laugh among themselvesand in proportion as we cherish the 
sentiment of loving our enemies, must he the liveliness of our concern 
at the prevalence of that dementatiun which is so proverbially the fore, 
runner of destruction. Of that species^)f delusion more .particularly, 
which, if we may glance at the langiiaj^ of an eloquent historian when 
speaking of Strafford, “ to gratify a selflsh* pride, delights in the huitii- 
liation and servitude of mankind,”—history uhounds (and irooe mofe 
than our own) in examples of the sure and signal correction. 

But let us not anticipate. Our business for the present is to notice 
the tenor of the few sentences with whicti Sir Robert Harry ]ngliw-»not 
more adorned with the degrees thdh versaut in the decrees? of Oxford 
-..otood forward to abet the Whig Minister in represi^ng the flrst formal 
attempt, since the date of Reform, to ask, if nut for a reason of the 
authorized faith Itself, at least of the right by which it is imposed at so 
prodigal n upon this most thinking of natioim. • 

This hon. and learned Member was pleased to inflict his displeasure 
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iipon the hon. mover of the resolution, for givii^to bis Speei^ so ^nch 
slhe air of that ^ecies of discourse, to the cultivation of which his 
wr habits had led him, it would appear, to devote some'portion of l^is 
attention. Sir Robert Inglis w'ould make only one observation on tbe 
systeih of sermon and speech of the hop. Member.” (Cheers and lsug^« 
ter.) Such is a specimen of the pleasantry which interrupted the gravity 
of the Collective Wisdom. But we demur to t)to propriety of the soeor : 
and that on two grounds. First, Because it was eminently just and. fit. 
ting, to let in reUgious coasidcretions upon a question of the merits or 
demerits of an Institution which must essentially rest for its defence 
upon the declared or inferred will of God. This defence must natur¬ 
ally divide itself into ,two branches: first, its permission, or tlie con¬ 
trary, by the express authority of Christ or his Apostles; secondly, its 
expediency, or the contrary, as a provision for the civil welfare df so. 
ciety. Now, on either or both of these topics, it was competent to the 
hon. mover of the resolution of the 16th April to descant. And on either 
or both of which topics, we beg to advertise Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
that we hope for an opportunity of sermonizing at somewhat greater 
length on a future day ourselves. 

But, Secondly and chiefly, we object to the applicatiim of the censure, 
considering the quarter from whence it comes. What! this objection to 
“ sermon and speech,” to emanate from the very elite of Tory sanctity 
—the chosen inouth.piece of all traditionary and venerable common¬ 
places*'—foremost, or among the foremost, of the phalanx, who saw, in 
the existence of our godless Cabinet, the worst judgments of Heaven 
about to full upon the devoted nation—who without, as well as within, 
the walls of Parliament, in the Senate or on the hustings, electioneering 
or declaiming, by trick, by tragedy, by chalking of walls, or hawking of 
tracts; by cant, by libel, by speeches and placards, could sermonize by 
the heur or the ell on the mysteries of Providfstice,” and the disastrous 
omission of its mention in the official nothingness of a King’s speech, or 
'^.the technhial preamble to an Act of Parliament! 

'Already we have observed upon the disposition of the Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland to be affected to merriment by the lively cs- 
capitdes of the hon. and learned Member for the University of Oxford; 
and we are, therefore, not to be surprised*at the shortness of memory 
which so remarkably characterized the effort we allude to, since such is 
the infirmity supposed to be incidental to the huppv faculty of saying 
good things. Passing from this portion of the hon. Baronet's remarks, 
it remains for us to offer a few words of comment upon the somewhat 
more important particular to which he next adverts:—“ The hon. Mem. 
her bad attacJvcd the ministers 'of the Church of England on account of 
their temporalities, and he attacked them also on their spiritual practices 
and motives. But jt was hardly fair in him to attack those who, in tliat 
House, could not appear to defend theroaelves.” 

So then, a great corporation which is paid for the services it is su}>- 
posed to render to the state, on a scale of munificence to which the 
world has no parallel, is not to%e so mueb^us suspected of infidelity to 
its duties, until provision ghall have'been made for the presence of its 

• “ With one great exception,” ai Mr. Cmker writes of Swift; seriously, yye arjs 
wlllinir to do all possible honour to the splradid deviation of Sir Robert On' occamn of 
tlie motion by Mr. C. Korgusson in favour of the Poles. A few mere such speeches 
from the Ifou. Darouet, and h« would be soon unfitted for the post of' honour (?) be 
BOW fills. . 




i)liie^et«in where a feeling for the peculiar and delicate ^ 

natiire of ^elr functions has hitherto decided that they ought not t^ 
hei. Now, ad thdre is no very ur^nt probability of such an arrangement 
Being shcHly 'ofM^ted, it is no doubt a very convenient rule for tb^ par- 
tisane of that body to insist upon, that in the meantime no complaints 
shall be heard,' nor even a suspicion be whispered as to the existence of 
motives with which there are such small grounds fur believing that 
ecclesiastical bodies can ever be jiistly^ charged. But where was Sir 
Bobert Inglis during the startling asseveration of, Mr. Stanley in the 
House' of Commons, that it was the practice of the Bishops of Ireland 
(in evasion of the law which limited their power of granting leases for 
more than twenty-one years) to anticipate the revenuee which ought to 
belong to their aue'eessora Or was thBre no one to move that the 
charge should he instantly withdrawn, seeing there neither was, nor 
could be any Bishop in that House, to rebut it on the spot ? Besides, 
has the Church itself been observed to be quite so considerate of the 
feelings of absentees, as Sir Robert Inglis would require her impugners 
to he, the moment it is attempted to scrutinise her pretensions to the 
reverence of the people ? We remember to have read of an annual 
charge in a parish m Ireland of £20 for the washing of a surplice, which 
was proved to have visited the wash-tab just three times in the gear,* 
Neither have we yet forgotten the many interesting miscellanies of a 
like nature, with which Sir John Newport used to regale the House of 
Commons, uhen detailing the vestry transactions of that island of saints: 
but never yet did we hear of a single protest on the part of the reverend 
persons who witnessed and authenticated these assessments, that their 
validity was impaired by the compulsory exclusion from all right of 
voting at these vestries, of the Roman Catholic tributaries, who were to 
settle the costs of the aforesaid laundry bills ! It seemed to be under, 
stood that Roman Catholics had nothing to do with these bills but to 
pay them. 

It would he an interesting problem, to calculate the precise number of 
years, which might have been suffered to roll on, ere Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, or the venerable body whose authority he hears, would have been 
prompted to declare that “jt was haVdiy fair to tax those in their 
absence, who could not appear at these vestries to defend their pockets 
or would have meditated a decree" that these Protestant plunders in 
Ireland w’ere disgraceful to the people of England; and that the tongue 
or pen which would uphold them as part and parcel of the free institu- 
tions of Englishmen, and the God>given code of Christians, was ''false, 
impious, and seditious." 

Strange ! that the men who have n^ver been weary of putting forth 
their claims to the homage and submissioi^ of their feHow-tnen, should 
let it so invariably be seen that " never, except by making the ruling 
few uneasy, can the aggrieved^many hope for one particle of relief 
that all the beneficent changes in society, all the ameliorations which 
justice and freedom have won, have hcqp owing, never *to the sponta. 
neons concessions of the oppi^ssor^always to the ignoraq^t impatience of 
the oppressed! For when were the wrong-doers the first to see the evil 
of their ways ? When were rulers or their advisers the first to discern 
and r^ress the ills which were plain to all mea living But themselves } 


* Ws give this fact on the authority of the eleqttetat and instraetive w8rk of Mr.' 
O'Oriacol an Ireland. London, 1832, voL 1, p. 136, note, ^ 
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Tht of Questioni. 

When have they diticovered that, in the conflicts of so(;iety, institutions 
'^nd men have qver been hated, simply because they were hateful ? . We 
T^intain that such has been tlie fact in all periods of our history ; from 
the encampment of Wat Tyler on Itlackheath, to the last tithe sale in 
Munster, or the “ Annuity” captions in our gude town of Edinburgh. 
Even the redoubted Wat Tyler himself stands redeemed in the eyes of 
posterity ; for even II time admits that the demandS’Of his party " were 
eatremely reamnuble in themselves"* Yet see 1k»w their grievances were 
ultimately disposed of, and how resolute and long the struggle, (to use an. 
other expressiovi of Iluinc but a little before,) on the part of “ the great, 
to tyrannise over the meaner” and weaker ! But the temifer of misrule is 
ever the same; so taken up with its prey as to be thoughtless of conse¬ 
quences even to itself. By lies own hand it is recorded, that Sh^ruffurd 
would have had Hampden “ whipt-into his right wits j" while Oxford, 
tyrant and slave at once, c.hivalrous in the cause of Kings, callous in 
the cause of right, jealous of her dogmas, but reckless of her 
fame, could embitter the last pangs of a Uiisscl, and dishonour (if she 
could) the great name of her Locku,t at the bidding of a King *• disso- 
lute, false, and venal,”—according to Burke; and whose ill conduct 
in everything, both public and private, ]>ossessed all thinking people 
very early ; and all sorts of [teuple at last,” according to Burnet J—But 
here wc ])iiuse. ^V'^o confess it u^tli some satisfaction, that it is rather 
more diffli'ult to assign the particular objec'ts whom courts and imiver. 
sities, in more recent days, would consign to the pit they would gladly 
prepare for others, but which is sure, in the long run, to close upon 
those who have thriven by injuKtice, and wrested from the weak the in. 
heritnnee that was theirs. Of all revolutions, the revolution of time is 
the most corrective in its eflects—the most comprehensive and unde- 

* There was an Act passed in the 1st Richard lL,'t]iu language and spirit of 
which .arc not a little worthy of attention, ns uiarkin^ the biuiilarity of sentiment 
between tliosc in all ages, who see no evil whatever in their own misdeeds, hut every 
species of aggravation in the only munrCc which the pertinacity of their innstcrs too 
often leaves it in the power of ** the meaner sort” to adopt. We can fancy the fol¬ 
lowing to be the pmamblc to an Act'for suppressing Anti-tithe meetings in Ireland. 

It is recited in the Act of Richard That tlie villeyns had asseutblcU riotously in 
Gonsiderahle bodies, and lutd, by the advice of cehain eoil counsellors and abettors, 
(Kadicats, no doubt,) endeavoured to withdraw their services from their lord; not 
only those services wliirli they owed to him by tenure of their lands, but likewise 
the services oftiieir body.” Upon the statute, of which these w'ords are an extract, 
Mr. Oaities Harrington (Observations on the Statutes) piocecds to remark : ^ Nothing 
could bo more oppressive tiinu tliis law iit every part of it; and wc find that tliis 
oppression was in reality the occasion of the famous insurrection under Wat Tyler, 
and Jack Straw, as well as the great/>iiposition to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancas¬ 
ter.” When will»meii open their cyea^ 

■f It can Bcarrelf be necessary ty advert to the fact, that the same day which closed 
the life of Russel in Lij^coliis-Inn Fields, would have strangled at Oxtiird the cause 
for which he died. The very day which addeJHhis deed to the crimes of the Stuarts 
nslicred into the world tliat famous derrcc which denounces, with ferocious epithets, 
every political prnitiple by which freedom can liv^ and which constitutes the differ¬ 
ence between En^and and Muscovy L , 

Of tlic dismissal of Locke from ChrisUCiiurch) wC have only to say, with all defer, 
once fur Lord Grenville, that 1^ was so mlich in keeping with the temper of the 
body which, at such a time, could utter sticlt sentiments, that the technical vindica¬ 
tion cstablishe<l by his Lordship seems to us of small worth. 

In the changes whipli succeeded, w« see little for which civil liberty catt account 
itself indebted. When their theological tenets were endangered, tlum, and not till 
then, wer^he churchmen of Oxjbrd aroused to a .fmastcaf recognition of the rights 
OJT human nature. v 
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viating in its march. \re have had revolutions which have sprung from 
the struggles of, the crown with the aristocracy, and the aristocracy with 
the erowu. Kings have trodden upon Pariiainents, andl’arliaments onr 
Kings. Sect has risen against sect; and each in its turn wreaked its 
ill-gotten power upon the foe it had partially subdued. But other^ays 
seem now to have dawned. The party passions of sect and faction would 
appear to be merging in the prevalent sentiment, tint by the bloodless 
but irresistible impulse of sound reason and right feeling, at length an 
effectual cure must be had fur wrongs however ancient their prescrip¬ 
tion, or iinposiitg their pretences. In these days, victim^can no longer 
be selected ; for they are, in sympathy, not with a party but a people; 
and tiie precarious power of tiieir enemies (were it even possible again to be 
exerted^ would wisely forbear to cunteud the straws upon their sur¬ 
face, when they were impotent to dani up the mighty, waters themselves 
which bear them in tlieir career. But although tliey might be cautious 
enough not to exasperate tiiis new-born power, it is not the less true 
that they will bo eager and dexterous to perplex and impede it;—and 
fortunate, we acknowledge it will be, if rrovidence shall so guide our 
conflict, timt the degree of resistance may prove just sufficient to stimu¬ 
late the suppres-sion of the wi'oiig, without provoking to the gratuitous 
suffering of its agents. 

\Tc liave been led to these reflections from the consistent perverse¬ 
ness of tlie men who, like their predecessors in all periods, will not pe. 
ruse, in the many signs of the times, the apprtiach of a crisis, (a moral 
one may it be !) by which they are proliably destined in no long time to 
be enlightened. But we feel so strongly the importance of being at¬ 
tended to as well by the busy as by the leisured, that, however abundant 
the materials which crowd upon our thuiiglits, we must, in deference to 
their time, and for the sake of their favour, resesrve for a future oppor¬ 
tunity the further prosecution of tide Question of Questions. . 


THE POOR CHRISTIAN AND THE CHURCH. > 

• He has Incurred a long arrear. 

And mun despair to pay.—Cowns. 

*' To the poor, the gospel is [not] preached." 

“ How glorious Zion’s courts appear," 

The pious poos ipait • 

Stand back, yowknave, you're inlarreorl 
The Manager replies, 

Poor^thrietian. ** The genius of the Christian code 

Is Charity—humility•, 

Manager (in a rage.) '^ I've let .your pevs to ladies. Sir, 

* Of high resipectabilitjr." ^ 

Poor Chfietian. " And am I then debarred the house 

Where erst my father prayed I. 

Excluded from the haUow'd I«ne t 

Where my loved sntfllrgr'e kid?" * 
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** 9fv«r lla«: 

Th» matter to eaMiiiee, 

At duly as the term came roaii4« 

They ^aid it in advance." 

^ « The Tem^Je of the living God 

Should have an open door; 

And Cuaiar'a ambassadors should preach 
The Gospel to the poor." 

0 

" We cannot, Sir, accommodate 
The poor in their devotions ; 

Besides, we cordially detest 
Such antiquated notions. 

** We build our fanes, and deck our pews. 
For men of wealth and station; 

(Yet, for a time, the thing has proved 
A losing speculation.) 

Then table down your ra<>h anon, 

£ro you come hne to pra} ; 

Else you may wander where you will. 
And worship wlieie you may." 

Poor Christian, “ Then 1 shill woishio in that Fans. 

< By God to mankind gn en, 

Wliose lamps are the meridian sun. 

And all tlie stars of hcav en ; 

Whose walls are the ceiulcan sky, 

\Yhose door the eai tft so fair, 

Whose dome is vast immensity 
All INatuie worships there."'* 


¥mm 

I’isor Christian. 

« 
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IRELAND, AS A MILITARY NATION, CONNECTED WITH, 
OR SEPARATED FROM, ENGLAND. 

No. I. 


** 81 , aulieu de rospediUon dnsyptr, j'cuiie fait ceile d'lsiAMD*: qnepoumut rAs0ii«rBaB8 
sajoani *bui t A quol tiennent In UMtldeetdct cmpliu'*—MArouuiir. 

* * ^ • 


It has been justly observed by Voltaire, that no man can prevenj; ideas 
|rom entering his mind ; and, on this principle, the question, ** Cou^d, 
le^and ehist as st completely independent natipn ?" has, at one t^pae #r 
another, iditruded itself upon the thoughts of all Irishmfte, nnd W iMuU 
IntelligentJEuglishmen. The unfortunate Theobald WtdfS Tenq,) if^ fe. 


j^buies tusAy country the imB8i]us.iTT qj^intkfffnient 
^ ^e>,C(Hitmaea^ my plan herq to eaapds$ thi^^^ 

^Iiivit whqii^ir*tlMii»iMeswity shaU arise, ^ m iome t^^"U 


4^*- 



froveri|m«nt, reiridiiiP^ 4tf(entef cUte r 

Britftio> where bi^ iguoranctt » »it»^fBfel^felKB^on provaUk a&JMb 

the unqueBtionabl^ great, though unde*^^;^ and «Q{li!t{Murativelf latrat,^ 
capabilities and resources of Ireland Ifbr inaepepdenee, tbia asBertftin of 
Tone will be looked upon with littl^jif Iniythings mere than a smilg h£ 
srepticiain. In Ireland^ the majority«w]iasider that iffaertion to be weft* 
fouff*ed>—but more from the natural pride inspired by a sense itff patriot* 
ism and natioualtty, thanffrom any power of giving the reasons of thebe* 
lief which they entertain. Certainly, the general spirit of English policy 
towards Ireland has hitherto t^arently proceeded on the a^amptlpn, 
that England is so overwhelmingly stconger than Ireland, that the latter 
could never by any chance separate fronaher, and maintakn herself as 
an independent poaer if so separated. When l>ariua.olfered the greater 
part of his dominions to Alexander for peace, ** No," exclaimed 
* Macedonia’s madman,’ *' the world has but one sun—it should, thereftge, 
liave hut one sovereign I" The British Isles, situated as they are with 
respect to the rest of Europe^ may be looked upon as constituting, in 
political as well as poetical geograpliy, a " little world of their nwn;’* 
while the English Cabinet^ and most Englishmen, are ftfo much in* 
dined to consider the granting of any political amelioration to Ireland, < 
in the light of a mere act of lofty and compassionate condescension 
on their part, as if it were not a whit cttiore probable that Great 
Britain and Ireland could have a sun a*piece than a sovereign Ss*piece! 
This is an equally erroneous and dangerous notion to be entertained by 
such as are real advocates for the steady and permanent connexion of the 
two countries; and a notion which should, therefbre, bo publicly con* 
futed. “ The sea,” said the eloquent Shiel, reminds one of many 
tlungs!” The tveo islands are divided, as obviously as France and Eng* 
land are, by the hand of God and ^ature*~an important ciiibuinstance; 
in opposition to which, unless its natural effects upon every well*edu- 
cated Irish mind be as f#r as possible removed fbr the future by the con* 
stant and effective attention of a really paterogl end fostering system 
of British administration in Ireland—it is manilbst that no Act of 
Union,” or ** Modern improvements in e^eam intercourse,” as they are 
styled, can of themselves evef morally, and, therefore, virtually, ** idsn* 
ti/jf the tieo countries.” When the present enormously pver*en^wed, 
anti-national, and bayonet-npheld Law.Church; when a fetidly.oorrupt 
set df bigoted, and ascendancy-maintaining Corporations, with many 
analogous public ipiisances, which need not be mentioned here, have 
been everthrown**--and overthrown they must soon be, for the '' Great 
Spirit” of democratic improveihent hasnkeady pronounced their doonw. 
ymen all this has occurred, the past policy of keeping Ii^land by bribij 
'(Hie Mrtioii of her people wHh the privileged pillage of the rept, toW 
^i^nSfer a British^ kb a natikhed and indefiendent, but, at the m 
^ {eks individuaUy*profitable government, wiH W 

’ llileteXy at an together with the rotten and unju4«i 
unHw the ‘^ikwtbd dime of y Mligal Ituditutiona,” w0h“ 
peesrii^e kfcedtn rm biwed. TMi, all natives of Irk 
e 3 TOiced>*«nMdbb Indeed, ae the 
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in 9 nt {t-—and whet can tben prevent 8,000,000 of people from reidieing, 
will be show^ with every possibility of succbi^, that great benefit ? 
^^thing; unless England shall make the connexion with Ireland a mat* 
ter of even still more important and “ valuable consideration” to the 
latteV, than the analogy of history tends to prove, that separation and 
its usual results, or those of complete national independence, would be. * 
But as it is, generally speaking, with individuals, so is it likewise with 
nations ; as, in private life, no men will act so fairly towards other men, 
when they think that injustice can be practised with impunity, as they wiU 
behave when they have reason to know that those with whom they deal can 
resist and punish such Injustice,—so, in the political world, no nation 
will conduct itself so well towards another nation, if it supposes that nation 
can be trampled upon, as it will, if it is of opinion that the same nation 
will be able to chastise and frustrate such an unprincipled endeavour. 
For these reasons, viewed in connexion with the arbitrary systems of go¬ 
vernment constantly adopted towards the sister country, the present ge¬ 
neral ignorance or inadvertancc of the British public, with respect to the 
physical, military, and financial capabilities of Ireland, to take her stand, 
on any sudden opportunity, as an independent European power, may, if al¬ 
lowed to continue, be eventually productive of the most fatal consequences 
to the integrity of the British empire. History amply justifies this asser. 
tion. To an analogous state of ignorance or carelessness in Great Britain, 
about sixty years ago, as to the real strength and resources of America, 
and its natural result, an insolent and domineering feeling of British in¬ 
vincibility in the wrong, on the part of the Cabinet of the day,the impolitic 
attempt to tax the North American Colonies w'ithout representation, was 
owing ; the consequence of which was, first, an unsuccessful contest with 
those Colonies, and then, a war with France, Spain, and Holland, which, 
after an enormous and unavailing expenditure of blood and treasure, ter. 
minated in the’unqualified independence of that people whom the mother 
country so presumptuously attempted to bully into submission. “ Do 
you not remember,” says Dr. Franklin, writing to Mr. Strahan, August 
18,' 178i, the story you told me of the Scotch sergeant, who met with 
a party of fortjr Americans, and, though ahne, disarmed them, and brought 
them in prisoners ? a story as improbable as that of the Irishman, who 
pretended to have also taken and brought in five of the enemy by sur¬ 
rounding then|. And yet, my friend, sensible and judicious as you are, 
but partaking of the general infatuation, you seemed to'believe it. The 
word. General, puts me in mind of your General Clarke, who had the fully 
to aay, tn my presence, that, with a thousand English grenadiers, he would 
undertake to go from one end of America to the other, and ■■■ ■ all the 
males, ^partly by force, and pertly by k little coaxing. It is plain 
(continues Franklin) he took Its for a spe^es of animats o&ey Hith 
superior brutes ! The Parliament, too, believed the stories of an¬ 
other foolish General, I forget his name, that the Yankees NBVE|t 
hold! Yankee was a sort of Yahoo; and the Parliament did not 
thiuk the p«titi(^ of auch creatures were fit to be received and read in 


* Awongat dvilised nations it may b«from a snrvey ef the h^tory of 
the VorU, that the general t^imoBy of ixdltical experience ia In fitvoar id stpata* 
tiona, ^ the complete emancipation of each country imm smf political depimdnace 
upon another. To cite examples In proof of this assertion would be a work sd snpeiw 
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«ueh an affloAbly. What whb the emaiqwtnet of this iHmstrous ranm 
a»4< iNaoijBNoa? You firat aent tMAU. armies to suMut «a, beliaving V 
them anhie Man miffieient, but Boon found youreelves obM^rd to soqff 
greateb. Theae, witehever they ventured to penetrate our country nsyssn 
IBB FROTEOTIOB OP THEIR SHipSj werc Cither reputsed, or obliged to seanu- 
per out, or were surrounded, beaten, and taken prisoners. An Amerioan 
pi^NTEB,* who had never seih Europe, was chosen by u« to oommand out 
troops, and continued during the whole of the war. Tills man sent home 
to you FIVE of your BEsr Genernh baffled, their heads bare of laurels> dia> 
graced even in the opinion of their employers. Your oofftempt of our 
understandings (concludes Franklin) appeared to be not much better 
founded than that of our courage, ii we may judge from this circumstance, 
that in whatever court of £urope a YanYee negotiator appeared, the 
wise British Minister was routed, put in a passion, picked a quarrel with 
your friends, and was sent home!" Such was the contest—principally 
attributable to ignorance—between England and America. The removal, 
then, of perhaps equal ignorance with reference to insulted Ireland, 
must be a real “ diffusion of useful knowledge," The Whig ** red- 
cuHt-triiiunal bill” passed, in contempt of inquiry, against Ireland, rcBcm- 
hies, in many jiuints, several of the very worst enactments of English 
Aliiiisterial absohitisin, enumerated in the American declaration of inde- 
jiendence. Had 3,000,000 of Americans been properly governed, would 
they not have remained connected with England, instead of revolting 
against her? They certainly would ; but they were oppi eased, because it 
was foolishly presumed that they could, liy no possibility, resist oppression 
with buccess. The same line of argument applies to eight as to three 
miliiottb of people. Nor bliuulil any great stress be laid upon the, at pre¬ 
sent, divided condition of Irishmen ; it based on delusion, therefore 
no one can see how soon it may cease ; and, even in the case of America, 
England had by no means •an inconsiderable poition of the inhabitants, 
either passii ely or acth ely, in her favour. To our proofs, then, of What 
we predict must ultimately occur to British connexion with Ireland, if 
that unhappy country be not projierly governed in time. 

It appears, from history, to have been Henry It.'s inteniiott-—Whioh| 
however, was afterwards counte|HCted by events—to divide hie extensive 
French, English, and Irish dominions between three of his sons, ftpdak* 
ing of the synod qf Cashel, assembled by Henry in 1179, “ at which,** 
says Mr. D’Alton, “ the bishops of the country are said to have given 
him sealed charters, confirming the kingdom of Ireland to him and his 
heirs for ever,”—that eminent Irish antiquarian observes, The royal 
invader was not regardless of the advantages which this submission opened 
to himself and his family ; and it seems Nqp satisfactorily psoved, that ho 
proposett making it a 8EPARATE«WiNGDOtt in his jiwn line, and tbat,iin pur¬ 
suance of sndi intention, he aetualty conferred upon his son John the oom 
vereigntyt of the istandj which Poph Urban confirmed by a bull, and, * in 
token of confirmation, sent him a crown of peacocks’ feathess set in gold,* 
The speealatioti, (eontlnes Mr. D’Alton,) which possibly woufd l^ave 
Ireland an independent nation it tliisflay, was frustrated by the diUtdl of 
Prince Arthur, and the consequent eoccession oPJohn to the die. 

dem.^ ^ Thus, grossly disiHf'gaiiiaed end degenerated, ao the itrU^ of thal 
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* Wasbiufteii. 

Trans. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xvi., part I., p»|a dll and 319. *1^ taP 
timeny «f Holiii|sh«l en this point, and he dies tevcvat let^uhte s«th«ri& !•.' 

quite podtivet~« Dtis year, [1184,] the last ef March, Ung Henrleaiade hit sdwv '* 
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period were from tbeir ancestors, whose bravery cowpletiely triumphed 
\Jn a contest o£ upwards of 200 years over the martial and piratical Danes 
^-those Danes who forcibly imposed three king's upon En^and/'subdued 
a g;|;eat part of France, and scattered terror over all Europe,-—even under 
such disadvantageous circumstances, we say, combined with those of 
. Henry’s recent invasion, Ireland was not considered by that sB^'cious 
monarch to be unfitted to exist as an independent state. 

Voltaire relates that when Louis XI. was offered the sovereignty of 
^ Genoa, his Gallic Majesty very frankly told the Genoese, ** they might 
give themselt^s to the devil; as, for his part, he would have nothing to 
say to them !”* Now, as Sir Robert Peel lately affirmed, that ** the 
worst thing which could possibly happen to Ireland, would be that she 
should be left to herself;"'let us suppose—at once for argument, and 
punishment sake—that William IV. and the British Parliament, were to 
pronounce the aforesaid toarm declaration of the first “ most Christian 
King," with respect to the mere Irish or else (to allude to a real 
historical case nearer home) that they were to absolve Ireland from her 
connexion with England, ns England herself was voluntarily emancipat¬ 
ed by Honorius from her union with the Roman empire.t Suppose, 
further, that the Irish, upon this—the Protestants not wishing O’Con¬ 
nell to be King, and the Papists being averse to a native Protestant 
Sovereign,—were to petition the British monarch and legislature, that, 
according to the precedent contained in Henry ll.'s design, Ireland 
should be governed by one of the same Royal Family as England ; and as 
a mark of their regard for the House of Brunswick, the Duke of Sussex 
should be appointed King of Ireland. Suppose, finally, that this peti¬ 
tion were favourably answered, and that, in consequence, the Duke re¬ 
ceived the Irish. Crown—let us see, from incontrovertible facts, what 
would be the resources of Ireland to maintain the iiidwendeut position 
assigned Jier. This task we shall ]>erform principally by extracts from 
a very curious, though (for obvious reasons) a very little known work, 
printed in Paris in 1828, under the name of A Commentary on the 
Memoirs of Tone” —a work, in which, as its title page sets forth, The 
Moral and Physical Force of Ireland, to snpport National Independence, 
is discusse^and examined, from authentic documents !” This book, which, 
though nominally written by a Colonel l^ilip Roche, Fermoy, was really 
from the pen of the late ex-judge Johnson,—was alluded to by the Edin¬ 
burgh Ilevieui, the following year, or that on which Catholic Emancipa- 

John, knight, and sliortlie after sent him over into Ireland, qf tohieh countrie he had 
made him king Chron. voL ii., p. 188, edit. 1807. 

* Voltaire's Universal History, vol. ii., chap. Ixxxv. p. 274. English TraniSa. 
Ron. , ^ 

■f After menUoning Honorint's fcUers, by which he confirmed ** the independence 
of Brltaih and Armorica," anb ** commitM to the netv etates the care of their own 
safety," hy ^ an absolute and perpetual abdication of the exercise and rights of so- 
vereignty," Gibbon adds, with reference to Britain, (having previously landed the 
Roman Emperor fiw having ** wisely acquiesced" in its indep^dence,) ^ The iepar- 
aRon was nof embittered by the repmeh of tyranny or rebelHon ; and the dalms 
of allegiance and protection 'were* incceeded the mniml and fmhmtaey t^kesof 
national friendthip.” (Decline and Fell, vol. ii. p. 303. Jones’s edition.)' In 
proof of ibis assertion, Gibb&i appeals to the grant of ^ 12,000 naen," raiaBj^ for the 
service of the Emperor " Anthemius, in Gaul,” when the Roman empire was if^cug- 
gUnf^ in its last period of existence, with the northern bartinrians in that cwlmry. 
About ISOO jrears aft^, the Irish'l^slature—<m the consent df 'Gesttgd IH.' hh'd the 
]l^lt!akPiud]atDent to a much less conmlete ftvediuh fin Irehriril, thb** beildwed 
ohRriain by Rome^voted to Engtani^ inlT^hftvatfinSROOOibttunb'Bofiitiich 
Bn Irish griutniil 



tioa vi» earned as no trifling cause of the success of that important 
measure. In nuking our extracts from this publicati*^ m o'itr-iaten-^ 
tion is to warn nnd instruct, instead of to inflame and* exasperate, 
carefully suppress, as far as possible, any of the bitter expression of fOm 
litical animosity, which it breathes against England—‘merely preaching 
its strong reasimings and arguments. To begin, then, with the opinion 
of those who thiidi Ireland to be a country naturally made for subjec¬ 
tion » 

, Sir James Mackintosb (speech of the 15th February, 1825,) hat the foUowiog 
observations“ I have alluded to the possibility of a separation already. Nothing 
could be BO destructive to Ireland as a bcpanitioii from EngIand.--Seimration iV«m 
England would bo a miserable occurrence to both countries; but Ireland would 
be the worse, Ireland, small in extent, feeble in means, could look to no higher 
destiny among surrounding imtiona, than that of ifting employed by ambitious persona 
to annoy another power.*’ (Hearl hear! hear!} Introduction, pages 11 and 12. 

The first of those expressions, (t. e, that with regard to ^ extent,’*) must be suppos¬ 
ed to allude to some military weakness in the position or form of tbc Island. But 
how " smallness of extent,** taken by itself, can, without relation to inatnments ^ dei 
fenoe, ronstitute any portion of military weakness, Sir James is churlish of his in¬ 
formation. The rock of Gibraltar is, compared even with diminutive Irdand, vary 
small in extent—so is the camp of Piroa. Nay, these and many other celob^ted 
military positions, derive n principal part of their strength from the very small extent 
of frontier to bo defended. It is well known that relative extension of frontier is a 
source of weakness, not of strengtlu Perhaps the military ideas of Sir James are of 
Indiau descent, and that he had been led to his assertion by conceiving that the mi¬ 
litary force of England was strengtliened by the necessity of her watching an eastern 
military frontier from Ava to Persia! As to any emUtnalion of this etaring mili¬ 
tary paradox, Sir James is as mute as Mr. Justice SUence himself could be. {Pages 
14 and 15.)—A mere smattering of the knowledge of an engineer would have shown 
to Sir James the absurdity of his proposition. 

Look at the map of Great Brituiu and Ireland. Observe, in the former} the greater 
distances IVom John O’Groat’a House to the Land’s-Knd, and observe the length of the 
southern base of the triangle, and then observe the form of Ireland. The tetter ap¬ 
proaches nearer to the form of an ellipse than to any other regular form,—and to an 
ellipse^ the conjugate axis ofwhich is of considerable proportion to the transverse axis, 
( 27 s miles long, 155 broad.) This form, with the exception of an absolute circl% ia 
the most compact to wiiich any sn|iei'ficies can be reduced. Hence, tlic egso and ra¬ 
pidity with which any moveable force can be drawn from any one given point to 
any otiier given point in the whole island',—a capacity for defence, from its superfi¬ 
cial form, whidh very few other natural positions can produce. A military force, 
far short of tliat which the popula^un of Ireland could produce, and||rbich the reve¬ 
nue of Ireland could maintain, might be so stationed, that on no one part of the 
coast could an attack be made, without the station of a native army being found 
within one or two (lays inarch of the poiut of landing! 

Had the French and Spaniards landed in Ireland during the American 
war, which was the era of the 'Volunteers,—and those powers could have 
done so, for, in 1779, their combined fleets, amounting to about fifty shipa 
of the line, rode triumphantly from May4u September in the channel,— 
they would have experienced the trutIFof the. author’sjremark, with re¬ 
gard to a native army,** os which alokte^ at that tihh, British con- 
. KXXIOX l>EF|»rn£D. .* 

Compere (he then adde) thie state with the immense distance from any angular 
point of Great Britain to any other, and then say, whether the kvAt.i.srxs'a itf the 
extent of Ireland, is not a circumstance of svbekcth, and not of WjBAlUilngSS t 
(Papas 19 and 20.) ' * ^ V 

llie aaaeition, that ** Jrektndf in her position, and in-dset JfkKtne, eurfe- 
fUfHind interior, ia a fortress of the first order,'* iathtut ii^ed 

Fortress is any strong place reti^red so by art, or, oririnally so by local advan- 
tegpS} or by means both of nature and art—lieteud.inay M considered as a nt^tred 
j l^prss 0 / ^ first wrdetr^x dii«)^ the Aflantiei ^ cadftaitti the lines dShtdt mlu 
hoi^coast; herhastum^ her IhncstiMie and nhile pnfoio^toiiei^ ^ 1^ |Ict 
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tilQh, ♦h* Atlmittc, iM»y, it ia trne, bf cmeaed t but by a relieving, aa well m by en 
^^ttuMng army. When “crossed by an advatuing enemy,” it presents a tremeodpus 
^rtetacle to " urOi^eal .”—^The Duke of York’s « remembrance of the Helder would 
w^fim tbia observation. All blockade of Port Erin is ont of military question.* 
Shotas, within herself means of perpetual recrnitiny, and of perpetual supply of 
maintWuance for her garrison." (Pages 28, 29, and 30.) 

Again. The curtains and bastions of Fort Erin are beyond all power of demolition, 
even from the modem improvements of the Iwmbardment, the batteiy, the mine, or the 
sap. There is, for an enemy, but one mode of attack, wiiicb presents a chance of sue* 
cess—a coup de main upon some of her accessible points, such as her ports or places of 
landing. These are as well known, and will be proved to be as capable of defonce 
as the gates of anjt tcgnlar work. 

It seems to be acknowledged, that there is scarcely any river, the passage of which, 
with every exertion for detence, may not, in some parts be forced; nor any coa.'-t, on 
which a landing may not, in some pnrts, be eftectetl. But in every mode of attack on 
a fortified position, the difficulty liA not so much in the. ap))ruaches, as in the subse* 
qnent advance, after a breach has been made, and still more, after a lodgment has 
hesn established.—To the assniliints the I'eal danger accrued within the lireachea 
of Acre, and in Buenos Ayres, after the towns had been penetrated, and were thought 
to have been secured. Tlie streets of Sarngossa n-ill long be .i lesiitiiony of the des¬ 
truction consequent even upon a successful assault. ( Pages 29 and 3tt.) 

To these remarkable instances, adduced by the author in iliustratton 
of hU ideas on Irish defensive warfare, many others could be added, 
both from ancient and modern history. It was Pyrriius so far sur. 
prised Argos, as to fill the very market-place with his Gaulish murcena- 
ries, that he was defeated and killed ; it was likewise afier Prince Eugene 
had surprised Cremona, in February, 1702, iind/iyVcrhc had taken theF’rench 
military chest, Marshal Villeroy himself, and the entire town, with the 
exception of the Po gate, that the Irish regiments in the French ser¬ 
vice retook the city, the Marshal, and the military chest, and completely 
expelled and discomfited the Austrians: and ‘‘ though lust, not least,” 
it was after Prince Ferdinand and his Dutch Mynheers, had actually 
occupied Brussels in September, 1830, that the Popish Belgians made 
such a Flemish account of him and his Omwiye'followers! Well, then, 
may oar author assert from analogy, in speaking of the entrance of a 
natural fortrera, like Ireland, by its assailants, “ This subsequent dif¬ 
ficulty always increases in proportion to the construction and increase to 
the interior of the enceinte of any fortification, and to the number and 
perseveranceoof the garrison.” He then enters into a detail with re¬ 
spect to “ the interior to the enceinte of Fort Erin,” as follows:— 

Siippoiinga foreign enemy to have lanilcd nml secured a post, tlie means of obstruc¬ 
tion w’hich the face of the interior of Ireland presents, are next to be considered. 

With respect to the primary divisions of Ireland, she presents three great portions, 
i^iffi'riiig in form, and, i-onsrr|uenrly, in modes O' defence. 

The northern district—minintainniis aluinst throughout,—ninny portions of these 
iiio'i-itains rocky—other portions bi^ggy—others again, ruck and bog inteiniixed— 
lull of intersections from rivers undines—these intersections (Htiming out, to the 
III experienced eye, lines of defence, p >ciiiiiirly fitted to the mode of waifare udapt- 
)>) '0 irregular troops. In the interior of thj^e great aqnatic and mountainous in- 
lei-.'ictions, the surface, where it is not bog or rock, is, from the minute divisions of 
iiiMoa in Ireland, laid out in sniall imrtions of arable and pasture lands, the bonnda- 
r.cs of which are^n formed by hedges and ditches; every one of tiiesi^ from the em- 
b inkntent raised' by sinking the littih, fonnuig a defence against musketry, and if 
defonders should avail themselves of rere coluiuiia df pikes, capable not only of resist¬ 
ing, but of punishing the temerity of a charge of hayonete—the hedges formii^ shel¬ 
ter tss cattle, that in a climate but lightly visited by snow or foost, are seldom upuis4 

. . . . ' - - . . -... .. — . . 

* Unless we suppose ^ord Anglesey's “ four-gan-brig” bloqkade to keep Irish 
beef, corn, Mittar, fowl, pork, file., likeNairaliatlM play—«< home / Thegr^ ma- 
jotiig of wcalched inhahitanto of Irriaii4 wopld thude a 

BMiiuniptlon bloekidfi began te-merrow. 
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dUciMM beinf ulintutdy ncccMarf to carrjr off tboraperflwwuiwjktoviii mi ftbua^ 
dinntly moist Glimatcb ^ 

The soathern dirinon of Iretiuid differs but little in its militarjf aspect from tha^^ 
Dorthem. Its arable and pasture lands are much more fertile; in many placra^s 
minutely divided, in others not so much,—AffordtOK extensive feeding for cwle. 
But its mountains, interior waters, and Bca>inlet8, b&vo as strong delenaive feattdvs as 
quHt portions of the globe. 

The centre portion of Ireland shows a different surface fWim either the northern or 
southem divisions. Though not so level ns the States of Holland or the Netherlands, 
the space from Dublin eastu'ard, to Galway westward, has not the hold and rocky 
eminences already described. Where tlie district approuclies to a level, it ife extremely 
boggy, as in parts of the King's and Queen's counties, and the cguiity of Kildare; 
or, where it rises into firm ground, biHiomes a tissue of intersections, fivm the divU 
■ions of the cottier populutiiiii. Add to these artificial intersections, that, even with 
the arable and pasture grounds, are minutely interwoven small ramifications of the 
greater bogs, [nearly fi,000,000 of acres, or one-lbnrth of Iraland is bog]—atf thtia* 
bogtfif portions impervious to cavalry and artillery} and, if not totally impassable, 
extremely embarrassing to any infantry attempting to act ns regulars^ Fn>m the in* 
tersections of ditches, and freiiuency of bogs, cavalry may be considered as un almost 
useless arm in Ireland. 

Travelling still westward, new forms and new modes of division arise. The 
Shannon almost insulates the western province from the rest of livlund. Rising 
northwaids, on the Leitrim mountains—those niouiituiiis presenting insurmount. 
able difficulty to a regular army (preserving at least itsregular forniations,)—it aur« 
rounds the whole western province, to Loup.llead, its southern terininatiou on tba 
Atlantic. The western side of tiie Shannon presents, in many places, a siirface for d», 
fence, to be seen in very few enuntries. A spectator, standing on the level, sees before 
him an extension for miles, exhibiting nothing hut a stony continuance of that level. 
Upon advancing into tiic apparently stony desert, he finds it composed of innumer. 
able detached pieces of rock, almost all of equal height, (evidently of alluvions form> 
ation,) rising above the level of the anil, and enclosing in their interstices, email paa. 
tures of ground,covered with the richest pasture of tlie kingdom. Here almost in* 
numerable flocks of slieep are fed by the interstitial herbage, and sheltered by the eur* 
rounding rocks. No regular army could, in its advance, ainnng the stony defenders^ 
preserve its formation, either in line or column. These surfaces seem to be formed 
by the genius himself of modem and western war, for the exercise and safety of 
the rifleman. In these interstices each rifleman would find a little redoubt, fitted by 
nature for the traverse of his rifle and the security of his person. No artillery cstt, 
in poinUblank range, touch him at all. If howitzer practice with ahelle be tried, 
an accidental shell may fall within the little fortress of a rifleman; but, even from 
its explosion, it can carry its mischief no further. A moment of time also, would 
give the rifleman an opportunity of removing ^o another and adjoining barrier. 

The general military teatures ctynmun, in some degree, to the lhreeJ|porttons of Ire* 
land are, rivers, lakes, inlets of the sea, mountains, bogs, minute divisions of htxlgs 
and ditch, roads. 

Rivera* 

These in Ireland, may generally be considered as small, but with strong banks; 
of great consequence in military operations, as affording defensible positions approxi* 
mate to any attack. No river is so large, that it should be considered ae impassable; 
nor none so small that advantage may not be drawn from it. A mill-stream may 
fom an inundation and stop‘an army. ■ 

Between, or in tlte rere of the great watess of Ireland, and al affording protec* 
tlons in foont, flank, or rare, as the attack on tlw positions ma^ be, will be found. 
Pint and greatest, the banks of the Sliannon; second, from Maeguire's Bridge to Char* 
lemont, north; third, from Portadoftn to Newry, north; fourth, from Beltnrbet to 
Carrick-on-Shaunon, north ; fifth, from Kilkenny to Nimagh, a chain of position!, 
south; sixth, a great part of Kerry is almost insulated, defended ffy*the coarse of the 
river Lune, and the lakes of Kiliarney, extending from Dingle^b.-ry to the Imnd of*! 
Kenmare Estuary; seventh, from the hegd of Kcniiiare Estuary, bf the bead of Ban* 
try bay, and Ounmanus tmy,' to Carbetry, exists another chain (tf poettions. ■ Tiio 
wlitUt of the county Kerry Mid of the south-western part of the connty Qork, contain 
a succession of fastnesses, whose rugged and entangled forixu would rend^ all thi 
efforts of a regular army (acting aa ouch) fraitlesi. 

Thr coonty Cork its^, flwnii^ a large portion of ffio eoatbOrn divitfon ffif lee* 
lai^ (89 milee in length, by 40 in breadth,) prudiit^ Vti langitod^ 
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lioes of aquatic defence; fint, the most northern, the'xiver Blackwater; 2d, the Lee $ 
8d, the xiver of Bandon. Of these the streams are rapid, end the hanks boW and 
nm, presenttnq, in*thetr course, many elevated points of rocky foundation, excellent 
astimitionk 

J^ween the lines formed by these rivers, the space is intersected by jnountalnons ’ 
districn, the heights and sides of which, either boggy or rocky, run mostly parallel 
to the course of the riven, affording coimuaniiiug positions to protect the passages 
in the valleys botivei'n them. The valleys themselves, by the various streams tvhich 
Bill from the mountains, might, wherever a iKisiage was attempted, be inundated, 10 
as not only to obstruct, buf actually to enclose any troops which bhould be rashly led, 
or dexterously inveigled ^o them.— (Fage 31 to 36.) 

Commencing at Carlinmrd Bay, looking northward, then N.W., then $. and SW., 
turning again S.E. and N., it will be seen that the whole coast, deeply-indented inland, 
is a succession of mountainous masses, intersected by large and small tvaters, chains of 
bog, fcc., intermixed with quantities of fertile laud, divided wherever it is in culli-, 
Tation, by the artificial defences of Hedges, ditches, and stone-walls.— {Page 3?.) 

The roadt through Ireland are iinmcrotts and excellent. This circumstance, at 
first, would seem gi-eatly to fiicilitate the march of a regular army, with all its ma- 
teriel. But those roads are of a peculiar character. They resemble not the did 
Boman Appian and Flaminian ways, nor their modem imitations on some parts of 
the continent, vi/,;—a strong and heavily.paved ennseway in the centre, witli open 
spaces at the sides. The Irish roads are of a softer material, small limestone gravel, 
or limestone rock, broken into a gravel size. The plan of the makers of the modern 
roads in Ireland, has been to carry them, as much as possible, through the level parts 
of the island, through the intermingled bog and arable of the levels, or winding, 
with the coni'se of the valleys, through the mountains. In these lower parts, through 
which the roads run, the su)>crabundHnt moisture of the climate requires that drains 
to carry off the water should be run parallel to each side of a road. Sinking drains 
necessarily produces embankments ; hence a road in Ireland, may, in a military 
sense, be considered as a tlejile where the march of troops can be annoyed, if not 
commanded, fiom every side; ditches and einhanhments running contiiiunlly parallel, 
and, at small digtanees, being met by other ditches and embaiikments, intersecting 
the paraltei ditches at diflerent angles. All these afford protecting positions to troops 
capable of rapid movements, and trained as good marksmen, to impede in front, 
and to attack in flanks and rere, any bodies of regular troops; more especially, if 
they should move with their usual impedimeHta- —The roads running tbixuigh the 
valleys of the mountainous districts, are each a natural deJUey as the roads on the 
levels ate aitiflcially so. 

On a defcti.sive system, one advantage attends both. Various streams, fed by a 
moist cliiuiile, cross, at very short intervals, both these classes of roads; they are 
generally conveyed through low arches, level with the surface of the rond, and are 
called gullets. To impede the march of regular troops, only the pick-axe, the 
crow-bar, and ^he shovrl are necessary. ilrealr doivn these low arches, and a 
short way of the bed of the road, stop the water below, and the line of passage be¬ 
comes inundated. F.ren if the dnin below'should be removed, the pi .‘viously-sub- 
luerged portion will remain (especially in a bog) an impassable mass of mud.— 
{Page 3a.) 

The following description of the effects towards arresting the progress 
of an invading force, which such a system of inuitdation would occasion 
in Ireland, is then given in a passage from Vallancey's translation of 
Clairac^ 

Out of the roads the country edn hardly be passed, its enclosures are so frequent, 
and so atroug, and the soil so deep. The mdnfflnvrea of a regular army would be 
much iinpedrd. The ditches are deep, and cast up so ns to form breastworks; and 
n|>on every road tlnyie are plucrs w'hrre Utes tie potit migiit be ratahlished to excet- 
leut purpose. ItVould be difficult tg bring on a deeisitt action here. Tkt irofps 
which enuid moot with the greatest eekrity, tiould Itaee the advantage. Their opera¬ 
tions would he similar to fighting in tnmcnca, or continunui traveiBBS, where the 
enemy is scarcely ever seen: hen no imposing masses, no >rillimtt of 

caralry, no regular deployments from iporeabie fiolumns; hot a war of coflWtattt 
fatigue to the tnmps, constant enteTpi-i8(»,,afid occasional captim of prisonetfc ' 'y ' 

After observing that' improving the ricu/furn/, would'iqual^ lin 

prove the defhtmee system in" Irelitn'df tKol ixtereai^g 



width of ditohiA #ould likewise augment the strength of their ^phank- > 
ments; and that planting such enlarged embankments would strengthen 
the latter still more, at the same time that tbe husbandman's pr^s 
would, tjMo be added to, by an increased shelter, and the g^th 
of timber, the only natural want of Ireland,—the author continues 

Taking off portions at the angles of tlie field dlTlsions, [and] planUng those cot off 
pdftioiu, ns has been already done in some places, would mrm works aUiMlar in edbct 
to bastions or flanking re^pubts, to the curtains already formed by-tiie "bankB and 
ditches. Breaking up, at intervals, and inundating tbe direct roads, would from tbe 
intersections of the country, deprive any infantry, disciplined according to the present 
European system, of its two main arms cavalry and artillery. But European bat*' 
talions^ deprived of these, are, of all military bodim, the Fmost imbiaiiea. Some 
weapons of a defensive military system, the Irish peasant [like the Homan soldier] 
is in complete possession of, and well inured to wield. The i^de, the shovel, the 
mattock, and the crow«bar, are to any oilier weapons of war, aids of the first neces* 
sity .—{Page iO.) 

The above systems of inundation, and of trench or redoubt fighting, 
would certainly be very formidable to an invader of Ireland. The fifst 
would make cavalry nearly if not completely useless ; tbe second would 
be the best mode of training raw troops to oppose a disciplined force. 
Thus, ancient Egypt was contiuually invaded by the Arabs, who—if 
according to some eminent authorities, they were the veelUtnovon Shep¬ 
herd-Kings—even held that kingdom in subjection for many years. 
Nor were their destructive invasions ever effectually stopped, till the 
great Sesostris cut several canals from the Nile, and from those canals 
extended a large number of small trenches or dikes throughout the 
country ; which dikes could be fiiled at any time with water from the 
canals, and were thus equally serviceable fur irrigation, and as a protec¬ 
tion against the inroads of an equestrian foe. As to trench or redoubt 
fighting, it is, of all othuis, the very best to be adopted by undisciplined 
against veteran troops. A body of barbarous and irregular Turks, who, 
since the modern scientific improvements in war, would not stand fifteen 
minutes before an equal, or even a much inferior number of Russians 
in a fair field-actiou, will arrest the “ yellow-haired Giaours,” for weeks 
before such defences as those alluded to, and, in the end, only resign 
them at a price of time and blood far nbove the value of tiie capture. 
At the famous battle of Boredino, or the Muskwa, the Russians, too, 
tried this defensive mode of fighting, on an exteneim scale, and with 
remarkable effect, against Napoleon's veterans. The punishment" (to 
use the expressive term of the fancy") which the French received in 
that action was tremendous, as indeed Napoleon sliewed by the unusual 
dilutoriness of his movements towards Moscow. Yet the Grand Army 
only took two out of the throe main redcutbts of the enemy. 

But to resume. After appealing to English'experience of the effecto 
of the mattock, shovel, &c., at Bunker's Hill, New Organs, and else¬ 
where in America; and, in EqfDpe, at the operations connected with 
dikes and canals, which followedthe royal landing at the H elder/'’ 
our author goes on:— *. . ^.v 

Riflemeo or «vea archSrs and siyigeri* would,'from their parapets and bcHlis, oU tho- 

* This mention of archers and dingers is note so lidicitipus as Sjuiny of the 
DugKbi Balyeties of the United Servke Journal may think. Sap Doctor P»nklin^ 
curious paper lecommsHding and assigning some right good reas^for recommend*, 
ing the i»e of bow's and arrows to the Americans, as a subatitiite for a deficiency, of 
fire.anns. 'I'he dexterity of the Irish ae alingers ia allowed sven by Camhn^l^ 
and ittora than one a^on has commenced with Stovws nsftws 
n^^akted fo a way that our modem miUtary tradesmen would hardly suqfiecU Thus 




lav6l% and from their.derated point! on the monntsins, totally boffl^ nay defeat ba^ 
taliona of firetockmeni impede nnd hatTass their march in front, cut off their con« 
TOye in the rere, add, leaving the cross-roadfl open, pour incessantly smaU swarms of 
al^ troops on their flanks, at every mile of their march. 

Tm natural strength of Ireland then consists, Ist, In the surface formation of the 
islandt 3d, The climate. The formation of the surface presents a centre portion as 
the only one in which a regular army could pretend to act, accoi-dinir to the present 
system of European tactics, in any eoneentrated force, the nortkfru andenutkern moun¬ 
tain dietricts eommmanding everg portion of the centre ! The climatCr—it is the most 
moist of .any country in Europe. Tlie periods which arei* snow and frost in other 
parts of Europe, are in Ireland rain. From this difference of climate, foreigners 
could not, for eiglid months in the year, keep the field in Ireland !—.(i-'opes 41 and 42.) 

In addition to this we find a similar statement of Colonel Keatinge, 
at page 60. 

According to Keatinge (Defence<- of Ireland,) ** an advanced season in the year is 
always fatal to foreignera in tkia country.” This advanced season lasts, in Ireland, 
from September to May. 

The writer continues:— 

Sir John Pringle, the physician to the amjy, remarked that troops in a winter 
campaign, suffer much less from frost than from moisture ; the mortality in the 
latter case being infitutely yrealer. But tiie natives of Ireland suffer nut from this 
ever-moist atmosphere. They liave been formed to it. The institutions and 
authorities under wliich, for 500 years, they have lived, Lave condemned all the 
laburioas and effective part of tlie population to a straw bed, laid upon their na¬ 
tive clay, for their refiose, nnd to the simple diet of potatoes and water for their 
sustenance. Hence, this hardy population, sets the otherwise severity of the Irish 
climate at deflance. Captain Rock can answer for the security with which that 
population can sustain a continued hinouae. His troops have always chosen the 
depth of the Irish winter, as the most congenial season for their operations !"— 
(Pages 42 and 40.) No other state of life can ei^ual the hardiness in whicli these people 
have been, and are, by such means reared. Tlie hiuouac, or the camp of the severest 
modem warfare, would, to their habits, be refinement and luxury; and the rations 
of the soldier, to their abstinence, a succession of gormandizing.— (Page 53.) 

** Les privations, la pauvrete, la misere," Kaid Napoleon at St. Helena, 
" soHt I’ecole du bon soldat." The lower orders of Irish then should be the 
best " raw material for an army in Europe ; for what peasantry in the 
civilized world partake more of Napoleon’s system of military schooling ? 
In fact, Wakefield, an Englishman, after noticing the great numbers, 
the personal bravery, activity, bodil}’ strength, and deep attachment of 
the Irish peasants to their native soil, as vycU us their habit of living on 
an inferior food generally at hand,* and, we may add, so easy to be kept 

Montrose, with only 1,100 Irish foot, “ very ill armwl,” and about 1,300 Highlanders* 
not much better, totally routed Lord Elchowith 0,000 men. “Having received the nitS 
of the rnemg,” says Hume, speaking of Montrose, “ which was answered chiefly 
by II volley of stones, he rushed amidst tliem witli his sword drawn, threw tlicm into 
confusion, pushed iiis iidvaiitHire, and obtained a complete victory, with the slaughter 
of ii.OOO of the Cot^nanters !” ^ 

• We menu, of course, putntoes, (he uuifbm “ pig diet” (as Cobbett calls them,} of 
the Irish peasantry. Reflect upon, and contraxt with, this circumstance, the flillow. 
ing passage from PlntiirchV acbouiit of Caisar’a bperntions against Pntupey’s camp in 
Epirus. “Ciesnr, yien in the highest spirits, [after having obminiMl a considerable 
reinforcement,] i^eivd imttle to Pompey, who was encamped in an advantageous 
manner, and abundantly supplied sfritli provisiotis both from sea \hls flepts were 
maelers of it ;] and l.md; whereas, Caanr ,*11 fliat had no great plenty, and after¬ 
wards was ill e.rtreme want. 'The soldiers, liowever, found great relief from a 
noou, [called Ckera, whiuh some of Ciesar's troops who served in Sardinia, learnt^ to 
make bread of,] in the adjoining fields, which they prepared [how niillke the wafers 
drinking Irith'i] in mi| 4 c:. Sometimes they made it Ihto bread, and going hp to the 
enemy’s advanced guards, threw it 4)| among them, and declaredj-^'' That at long at 
thttarthprodtt^ tv^h boots, tAsjr would certain^ /**■ " jPdmpey 
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from am enomy In l^> «» ociessioii might require*—Hiayt^ that a coun¬ 
try having guoh defenders* and capnbk af tupplying on^ army afitr an. 
ath&r in su^ession* vaoald rise superior to every defeat s and the hepqf 
a baitle would only be a stimulant to a more vigorous and succM^ul 
esertien /” $uch indeed would be tlie case, if Irishmen were once oriven 
into anything like a decent shore of unanimity; for as to tho cant of the 
United Service Journal, and such other Tory publications* about what 
they denominate the conquest of Ireland*" it is completely unfounded 
in a strictly national and military sense, Ireland, as a united country* 
that is* as Leinster* Ulster, Connaught, and Munster, combining heort and 
hand in one cause, has never yet been conquered. The only period, in fact* 
when such a patriotic union of all sects and parties of Irishmen took place* 
was in the time of the Volunteers; and them Ireland’s claims were granted* 
because then tfu>y could not be safely refused! Yet, Ireland hod only 
about i*000,000 of inhabitants, in 1782; whereas, now she lias 8,000*000. 
The slightest reflection* indeed, on the warlike aspect of Ireland, previ. 
ously to the acknowledgment of its legislative independence, by the 
British government, on the 37th May, 1783, will demonstrate the ridi¬ 
culousness of talking about the Conquest of Ireland," in a really na¬ 
tional point of view. “ While the British Cabinet and the Irish Viceroy," 
says Sir Jonah Barrington** “ deeply deliberated and actively corre¬ 
sponded, the Irish nation was not idle. No relaxation was permitted in 
the warlike preparations of the Volunteer army. Reviews and discipline 
were continued with unremitting ardour and emulation. Their artillery 
was daily exercised in the Phtenix Park, near Dublin. Camp equipage 
was preparing for actual service ; and on the day to which the Parlia. 
ment adjourned, the whole of the Volunteer force of the metropolis was 
under arms, and fully prepared for the alternative, (which the decision 
of his Majesty’s Cabinet, through the speech of the Viceroy, might im¬ 
pose upon the people,) either to return to their homes for the peaceful 
enjoyment of their rights, or instantly to take the field to maintain them. 
Musters had been ordered to ascertain the probable numbers of Volun¬ 
teers, ready for immediate and active service. The returns had in¬ 
creased from the former census to about 134,000 officers and soldiers; of 
whom 100,000 effectives, well armed and disciplined, and owning no supe¬ 
riors but their God and the.h country, would, on the frst sound of an 
hostile trumpet, have rushed with enthusiasm to the standard of indepen¬ 
dence. The Vofuiiteer regiments and corps, were commanded almost all 
by spirited, and many of them by experienced* retired officers of the 
British army; the non-commissioned ones being chiefly retired veteran 
soldiers* who had fought in the American campaigns, and learned, from 
their own defeats, the powers of a peoide detetmined to obtain their 
- - - _ - --*-- ■■ ■■■ > 

(it is added,) would not suffer either sych bread to be prodiired, or Micb speeches to 
be reported in his camp; for his mens were already diseotiraired, and lesiily to shudder 
at tho thought of the impenetDbie hardness of (Ja'saA titiops, who c-nuld Iwar as much 
as BO many wild beasts !** Langhome's Plutarch, p. 6UC, Tfgg’» edit. It is not a little 
remarkable, that this root-bread was invented—sand “ necessity the mother of hi- 
Tention,'<t—in Sardinia, This islfiid, as Muller the Geruiaii Thucydides observes, is 
by nature one of the most fertile on eartil ; but, on being conquered .by Carthage, ft 
Wat* istmed into a mom dtaw,£irmdeprived of any comntetfM, Uidess with its 
meraantne tyrant; and* in fine, tivated with such barbarity that neither the. country 
nor its inhabitants have ever ncovered the effects of the il^ifian dominion, even to 
the ptwient day ! Has the treatment of any other fertile island* by any otbet^«ei^ 
eaatlle state, home any resemblance to that td Iteidiiaa W Carthage ? ^ 

’ tillbbQi^ of tife Legidafive Uidim,Part iL* pagai lO* l-i* and 19* edit. 1809, '• 
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ftet da n. STIe wAaKi ditpotMe ^Mitarp force ef Cfroai Britain wa^ at 
0^ period^ inadcfuato to combat one week with the Velunteere (f Ireiandf 
cooMweing on armgf which could be inereaeed, at a caU, by a muaioh if 
en^itiaoU i uid in case a eohieat had unfortunately, arisen, woiUd 
ba:ve Idee been liberally recruited hf the deeertion ef every Irieh eoldier 
from the Britith army,—and nearly one.third of that army wae compoeed 
ofiriehmen. The British navy, too, was then also manned by urhat 
ware ^ianerslly denominated British tars; but a large proportion of whom 
were in fact sailors of Irish birth and Irish feelings, ready to ehed their 
bleed in the eet^ice of Great Britain, whilst she remained the friend of 
Ireland, but as ready to seise, and steer the British navy into Irish ports, 
if she deolared against their country !” Sir Jonah adds, in a note upon his 
assertion, that a large portion of the sailors denominated ** British,” 
were in reality ** Irish” tars : “ The Mutiny at the Nore, in the chan¬ 
nel fleet, confirms this observation. Had the Mutineers at that time 
chosen to carry the British ships into an Irish port, no power could have 
prevented them; and had there been a strong insurrection in Ireland, 
it is more than probable they would have delivered one-half of the Eng¬ 
lish fleet into the hands of their countrymen." 

So much for the formidable warlike attitude which Ireland displayed 
in 1788, the only time since the English invasion, when she can be justly 
stated to have at all put forth her military energies as a nation. But 
at present we must pull bridle, for 

— Orwlabour’d with so long a course, 

*Tis time to Mt at eoM the smoking home. 

Such a nation as Ireland has been shewn to be, must not be governed 
by force. If Britain and Ireland are to remain connected, the Union 
must be made satisfactory to both nations. Hitherto the connexion of 
the two countries has been maintained solely by force. By force it is 
still kept up : but nothing can be plainer than that by force it cannot bo 
maintained much longer. About thirty thousand British troops are 
required to preserve the Union between the two countries, at present; 
that is, to keep the Irish in subjection to the British,—for the Union is 
simply the relation of master and slave. The Union between Britain 
and Ireland is precisely similar to the Union between Russia and Poland; 
a connexion originating in force and fraudf and maintained by the same 
guilty means. Talk to the imperious Czar about Poland! With the 
single word Ireland" he would wither our ambassador,* if a candid and 
honourable man, like Lord Durham, and send him Lome asliamed of his 
mission and of his country. 

it Those who know the character of the.. British aristocrats, of both 
the Whig and^'l'ory species, know that it is useless to talk to them of 
what is due, in justice, to Ireland. Justice is a word not to be found in 
either the Whig or the Tor 3 f vocabulary. It is not in oU ^eir thoughts. 
Equally vain would it be ha speak to them of the expense of maintaining 
thirty thousand troops, where three thousand should be more than enough. 
As long as th#firitish. people submit to the taxes by which the mainten¬ 
ance of these troops is wrung ifom them, the expense of the arises kept 
in Ireland will be no mattv of consMeration with our Whig and Tory 
aristocracy; for avhose littev the army .provides se many cOnvenimit 
living and eongental oecupatiens. But tha econKHey wliii^ mm^aulars 
have no will to practise will he tqieedily forced upon them.; -Withhs, 
neat nu^mtha, ^era cannottdie a ■doobt that ' the agnculiurasts-^ill 
idtea Mu>isten''to taka ofl the malt «B4;tlie ^pacl^ .;«f..ihigy)tat 



toYntf eom^tihmio ^Uaii tli« astewed tut«i. Whare will then bethe 
means of l^eping: up the present orei^rown milltKry^rtaihUshmeiKt ? And 
what does the aspect of foreign poUtke portend ? Are we to have a ^aco 
that wiU enalde the strong nations t» retain their plunder of the/weak, 
undisterhedf or are we to have a war of principle between the decpots 
and the free nations, which will enable the bondsman ever}rwhere to 
burst his fetters ? The prospect is one of war. It may be within tdx 
months or within six years ; but come it will, and come ere loB|fi The 
hntag^ist forces of Liberty and Despotism are already mustering for that 
encounter, which both sides perceive to bo inevitable. When that great 
struggle comes, will it be possible to retain Ireland in a state of slavery 
(for that is the word) ah instant longer ? Impossible ! On the dip« 
^arge of the first signaLgun, Ireland wiU be free. Our hearts would 
leap with joy at hearing the shout of free men resounding across-»the 
Irish Channel. In Ireland's joy we shall always rejoice: but we should 
rejoice still more, would the British Legislature do that justice to Ire¬ 
land now, which would make the Union with Ireland a moral Union, 
founded upon mutual regard and mutual interest, instead of a Union 
originated by the traitorous act of a bribed Irish un-nationaliiParliament, 
and maintained by thirty thousand British troops at the expense of se¬ 
veral millions of British money ! We have no dread that Ireland, when 
liberated by her own effort, on the opportunity of a continental war, wiU 
become the enemy of Britain. In any general war, Britain will always, 
in future, be found ranged on the side of freedom; and so wiU Ireland. 
But if the Government of this country withdraw not the mailed hand 
•which now grasps the throat of prostrate Ireland, until that hand shdl 
have other work to do, and be withdrawn, not from a feeling of justice but 
of necessity, Ireland, erect, free, and armed at all points, may be the ally 
of Britain, but a closer connexion will be out of the question, Britain, 
without Ireland, would shrink to a second-rate power, and soon be stript 
of her foreign possessions. The British are convinced that it is for the in¬ 
terest of both countries, that the Union between Britain and Ireland should 
be maintained. But it is necessary that the Irish should be convinced of 
that too. The Union must rest upon the convietion of their understamlt 
ings and the affections of their hearts $ ptherwise it is worse thim useless. 
The Irish have been called*turbulent and unruly. I^at pieople, whose 
minds are not, enslaved, as well as their bodies, would endure what the 
Irish have endured, without being occasionally turbulent ? Were an 
attempt made to introduce the same sort of tyrannous restrictions and 
exactions into Scotland, as Ireland has been subjected to ; would-it 
be submitted to by the quietiest and most orderly people in the world, for 
one week ? Suppose enactments madw by the British Parliament, that 
all Scotsmen should be dented the privilege of having Arms in their pos¬ 
session, without affidavits having been made by them of the number and 
description of these arms, utdrEwnses for retaining them having beeea ob¬ 
tained fkom (Tory) Justices of the Peaoe^licenses whit^ must be reiUMred 
upon change of residence, and which are liable to be withdrawn without 
any cause behug asrigned. Suppose that^the houses of Scotsmen, fttspected 
to have unlicensed arms, t^ulfl be liable^o be seorebed, fmd- forcibly 
entered on admisrion fieiDg refused; that Scottish bliehmnitibidieald not 
'hetHowed to exercipe their profbssion without taki^ ewt a license, lest 
tiiey should fabricate pike-heads, swords, or daggers j that all Sootemen 
with whom mms of that kind might ho loim^ .dunild be Bahle tohn. 
i ^prjMMMneBt «i}d ^.tron^oftatioD y tint' Bc^ih-mnnafertuinw^ od stteh 



not only to takeout s Moe^ yearly, bot alao^' 
tOvJRBpert montl^y the nomber of arma sold and repaired by theitt; that^ - 
gpi^wder, iMrnmi, and ordnance, shottlduot be imported into Scotland, 
niHr K^anufaotured nor retailed in Scotland, without a license from the 
Lord Advocate, or some other official of a hostile and jealous Government; 
and that no retailer should sell, in the course of two months, above two 
pounds of powder to persons not licensed. Suppose all this en&cted 
against Scotland; and suppose tithes, for the support of the Romish or " 
English Church, eulleuted at the point of the bayonet; and, to crown all'^ 
a Scottish Cuersion Bill, like that (the first act of the Reformed Mi. 
nistry and Reformed Parliament) enacted against Ireland ; and will any 
person that knows the men who inhabit the country of Wallace and 
Bruce say, that such things would be borne at all, unless supported by 
thirty thousand English troops; or would be borne patiently, even while 
active resistance might be overawed by such a force ? Who shall dare, 
then, to speak of the turbulence of Ireland ? Breathes’there the Scots- 
man who will confess that he would not have been turbulent under such 
degrading inflictions ? * 

Let it net be supposed that the apologists of the turbulence of the per. 
secuted Irish nation, are the advotHites of any violent and unlawful re- 
sistuDce to even the worst laws with which the Irish are encompassed. 
Every considerate/friend of Ireland will counsel eubmission to the vio¬ 
lence of the law, and the use of none but strictly constitutional means 
to effect the abolition of inflictions which cannot but stir human blood 
of the coldest temperament. But, at the same time, such a friend will 
net fall to plead with our rulers the expediency, no less than the justice* 
of establishing, ere it be too late, a better connexion with Ireland than 
that of the oppressor with the oppressed. lie will wish to see a Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, depending on a more cordial sort of 
cement than an act of the Irish Parliament, to irhich the Irish nation 
neither consented, nor has ever yielded more than a forced acquiescence 
—an acquiescence enforced by restrictions which degrade the Irish 
people into a nation of slaves, and by the menacing presence of thirty 
'fhuusand^lfoitish troops. The Union of the British and Irish people, 
which honest men desiderate, is a Union of the understanding and of the 
heart*' c, • 


THE SCOTTISH MEMBERS. 
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The first feeling witbi which Scotsmen are affected, on a general survey of' 
the labours of th^Scottish Members of Parliament, during the late sesiioB/" 
is the humbling one of their insignificancy*npd inefficiency. Ireland sends^' a: 
it is true, nearly, twice a$ many Members as Scotland does to the United 
Farfiament; but^ R is not the numbers of the Irish that give them weight. ^ 
Neither is it the political CQ,nditien of Ireland^. That, itis true^ tebden 
the'country an object of general intereot j but, precisely in the Went ' 
that, it does so, it tf^jees fromlhe %ipprt^W of 4e Irish menabe^ OOtt* v 
sidefedjm a section of tbe United .Legii^ure. Their, earse, 

.cease t6n>o peculiar. Yet, W kS wW inipor^ee<«a aU detmte«^'’ta 
divi8ion8,.th|!y are * Nothing can RjCOceedM^W* Their ^ 

must be eqLueily^mctliat^d in ; 
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the greatest. Heir cemes this? Some cif ear iieinp^[>ere had got, at » 
the commeneentent of the session, a noUon that the Sqpttish Meml^ri 
were unfairly treated the reporters, who had a national interest, it 
was alleged, in Irish affaire; and it is said that a plan was meditf^d," 
if not iramed, for having the oratory of the fffty.three, rubbish enU all, 
reported by a corps especially chosen for that purpose, Scotsmen muet not 
lay this flattering unction to their souls. The reporters are not the cause 
why the Scottish Members have cut so insignifloant a figure t the cause Is 
nearer the surface. The Scottish Members have only appeared in their 
natural character; tliey are insignifioanC; it is needless to mince it. It 
is not denied that some of them can speak, and well, and glibly, although! * 
their oratory is not of the best school; but very few of them can speak^ 
and still fewer can act, to the purpose. « 

Again, they are, (we must out with it, there is no use blinking such 
matters,) for the most part, as deficient in knowledge as incapable of 
business. It is not meant that tliey are unlearned; perhaps .(always 
excepting longs and shorts) the majority of them know as much as their 
southern neighbours ; but in knowledge, considered as an every..day 
practical commodity, they are notoriously awanting, O'Connell, the leader 
of the wild Irish, with all his seeming aberrations, is a sound, weH-in. 
formed, dear-headed lawyer; so is Mr. &haw, the Orange leader. The 
advantage that both derive from their knowledge of the prinoiplee and 
practice of law is prodigious. Some of the Scottish members are skilled 
in the law of their own country ; but Scottish law is of little use in the 
House of Commons; while English law has a large anddired bearing on 
nipety.nine out of every hundred questions that are agitated there. 

There is another marked defect in the Scottish representative body: 
they are bad workers. It is true that this is, unfortunately for their 
constituents, no national distinction; for it prevails to a shameful degree 
among the representatiijes of all the three divisions of the empire. 
The capacity for labour which the necessities of office generate and 
sustain iii a Minister and his subordinates, is, in fact, the grand secret 
of their influence. Those who will not submit to the drudgery of thiak.. 
ing and investigating, most, in all circumstances, be content to b* dtrect. 
ed by those who will. But, though the English and Irish members Ofe 
lazy enough, in all oonsciendb, the Scottish members beat them beth 
hollow. They may attend the House as constantly as other members. 
The veriest idlers are not unfrequently the most constant in their 
attendance there. Their out-of-doors trifling, is indicated by their in«of. 
doors exhibitions. 

The causes that havered to so indiffenent a selection of rdjpresenta- 
tives, by a constituency which is, above all others, informed, sagaciops,' 
and ploddii^, are not difiicult of detectiftn. Th« long nig^t of politicM 
dariuiess, from which Scotland, even now, il but half-awakened, woUlid 
suflldently explain the mistakes of the electors. But our present businsw 
is with the effects of these mistakes. When election-time eomes rqfifid 
again, and it will not be long ei% it come, it will be the llroperj|«:^^ 
to investigate riieso causes leith a view,* if possible, to prevenr 
recurrence. • • * * 'H 

We have wpekea of the tdek ^bMlness hahitc, Of thl^friwtleal Ignor* 
ance>, and of the incapacity for wbur, painfully Ipparittt bn a genetral 
survey of the conduct of the Seotlieh Members; werew# dbfciMsif^ thefa' 
merfdb as well os their inteUMtmkf we might notioe bnether prett|«iMHt|t*, 
adfbMort hi the ehatMttvs of Mt eliiwt » ttietigih lev the 



of {iiremiM(sii4iidi aprpaMos timt of HereulM.' But tiii« |#otott4«r 
WofiM from fjt to give « few eauUDptes ttt the doing;B of OttfworUilei^ hf 
more forcibly than by geaond reiaarke, their'val^ niwit m 
fMilii4na(od. 

The fret debated motion of the seesion, the Irish Coereion ^ilf, wae one 
which exhibited more clearly and fordbly the real sentiment of hta Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, than any one of the many motions with which the two 
Houses subsequently teemed. It was entiri^^ tiibir own. We do not mean 
to say, that there might not be some aspirations after such an act, among 
Irish Orangemen and English Ultras; nor do we deny that, ameng the 
more timid and least thinking of moderate reformers, even some increased 
energy of law might not be wilhed for; but we cannot for a moment 
believe^ that the moat hot-headed of the anti-popular party, had ventured 
to suggest, because we cannot believe that the most hot-headed could 
indulge a hope, that he would ho listened to, if be ventured to suffgest 
such a measure as the Coercion Bill was when it was presented to the 
House of Lords, x^lt is indeed a suspicious circumstance, that the first 
hint of the Bill appeared in a iVy paper, ^ It was Xhe Stmiard^^xt 
we recollect aright, that first asserted, thf^; sudi h Bill was in contem¬ 
plation, and described, in general terms,, its objects and machineiy; Bat 
the notorious Toryism of some of the refhrming cabinet, we think, suf¬ 
ficiently explains why that exceedingly able advocate of the Tories^ was 
selected fof the promulgation^of the Ministers' intenUons. The place 
chosen for its introduction, is on additional corroboration, that the Bill 
wall not the’ result of any external imP>^®eBioii of its necessity. Had 
this beep the otte, it is impossible to su^ose, that the braneh of the 
legislature, ^ere popular impresrions have some influence, would have 
been selectedjnstead of that brfuoh, of which its pandHyrists canpredi- 
catelittle else than that its general o^ect is to oppose ot modify the feel, 
ings a»d wishes of th^eople* But the Coercion^BiU wM not mecfly fitted 
to exhibit Uie real fedni^ of the Minuttefs; it was adiai|Mily mdcuhited 
to test the head-end-hewMoundnels'' of Members else, ll'wes jqst such 
a measqse, habits details been ofsnore raoderiite and subdued, dia- 
ractei% fla a man of lax principle andTindifferent logic ivai likdy to'go 
into. It required some sturdiness of temper to rpsist im enactment, 


which was ostensibly aimed at the suppression of disorders oTg^t and 
unquestioned atrocity, and to deapife the ^iipdwhkh Miaimtetll 
deed did not, hut which their creatures were Mute to Wke, that ’tiidse' 
y mlho opposed the ministerial plan of suppresrion ware, in thfdir sympatUes, 
^pirtieipatoni of the crimes agpinst wMdi it waMhr^etl.* But imaidsely 
heclilMb^ required some stu|diness wf resolimm n)Bd''nf inh^IMf tO 
sopl^try by which the Coerrion Bilf wai tScqnilnandadv'iW* 
we toiled to Jiooll for such anNippusition, among the n ^a e htlM v# 
a nation, famhus from all time for ,it| feariessness and Jndqj^dilaih 
amh lu modes# times, not less &moillB.fi|r its keen and iM 
Hoy didl tUNiffy.three behave in regard to 1fc!s'«^MMlfah£B 
thennetion for tiie fisat readkig waS Bsevdti ^ * 
inon^f thi,s&st confused dhd ineffectiqp spaces 
thorp evermontrivhi ^ anteodment, it 

Biored by Mr. s*t Ih deisj^e fiBU > 

merely to delay ^ fasn^ brief faitl|ld, in 
effset off the thre)^, which wos r 
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dilTereot Bill fron^that whioli ultimately receired their approval; ita 
absurdities aod atrocities were then unmodified and unmitigated. In 
the prQtracted debate to which Mr. Tennyson's motioa gaierise, the 
House was addressed at length by Ifl out of the 105 Irish Members. 
Their ^oquence, it will be rnuteiuled, was natuial, and we admityft to 
liave been so. But the House was also addressed (excluding tiie minis, 
terial officials from the tuiluiilation) by 22 English Members. And by 
Itow many bcottisli ^ H.ilf-a-do 7 eti, peihaps ^ Nut one * But they came 
out nobly ou the divisiuii ? On the side ot the Ministry W 6 find the foU 
lowing formidalde an ay :— 


Aborcromhy, James 
Adam, Adnil. 

Agnow, Sir A. 
Baillio, C'ul. 
BaUuur, J. 
Bannerman, Alex. 
Callender, J. H. 
Colquhotin, J. C. 
Hblmeny, Loid 
Dairymplc, Sir J. 
Dunlop, (’apt. 
JEta, tapt. 

Ewing, J. 

Ferguson, R. 
Fergusson, 11. C. 


Fleming, Adml. 
Guidon, C apt. 
Giant ( harles ^ 
Ilay, bir J. 

11.1), Col. L. 

Hope, Sir A. 
Jefliey, Fras. 
Johnstun, And. 
Johnstone, J. J 11. 
Kenned). T. F. 
Loeli, James 
Mh( k( n/ie, J. A. S. 
Maclcuil, J. 
Maxwell, hii J. 
Maxw oil, S A. 


Mai]QnbanlvA, C. 
Mull ay, J. A» 
Oliplnuit, L. 
Oiinelie, Lord 
Oswald, 11. A. 
Oswald, J. 

Pi ingle, R. 

Ross, II or. 
hliaipe, Gen, 
Stcuart, R. 
Stewart, Si{;M. 
Stewart, D. 
Ti.iill, GeUige 
tVeni) '•s, t apt. 


It was of bir John Anstruther, if we icrnomher, that Mr. Pitt used to 
say, that he was the be-.t .ittenua'it on lus duties of any Seottieli Mem. 
ber in the House. *'lle never was present at a debate, nor absent from 
a division, from the time Parliament sat dow n until it lose." The hnantle 
of Sii^ John seems to*have been left behind him, fur the benefit of ^ 
his countrymen. Here are at the deb<ito—none ; at tlie division, ii out 
of 53! It IS only just to recoid the little, not obscure band, who veni. , 
tured to record their votes on. the other side. It it foen done. T^ey 
were but three—William Gilluii, George Kinloch, Rolieit M''allnce! 
Alas! alas I the breeze of ^utumn, wljich ttow whistles m our ears, ia 
ahtihing tho grass jover the piem.itityc grave of the best and wannest, 
hearted of this honoumble and hotiest jkrio; ot him who went forth m 
spring with so many kindly wi'.hes, ai^ so m<uiy fond hopes 
Our object is not to hold i^p any individual among our common reprttt 
sentatives to the cenebie of his Vonstituents; we pur](lose only to notp 
g few of the wore prominent particulars m the Pailiamentorji career of 
the Membqra at laige, leaving our coiintryinen todeal^ith them,,,when 
thedi^ epmes^ as they see best. Tli^ faits which we have just noted 
are ^istruotive. They show the ready capacity for following, and the 
modest declination of the labdur oT leading, by which ihe great laaM of 
the Beottwh Members are actuated. In the interval,blfimeen the firet 
and. second rei4i°ir> A. Murray, in presibiting,^ ^iition 

on the gubjlect of Ihg Bili,*'<fescnbing himself as opposed to tM conduct 
of natwr^ly ^ve eapectgd that, with sucli feel. 

hd be fqufid is fiiinority dn the sedfilid. reading, and we ^ 
l^edfoit his name there aeg matter of course; hi(| there it is not. The * 
munber is, however, somewliat greater than on tbcT'oceasion of therfirsti 
it b now four, and wouldhaTe been five, hadH not been for tjheabkneet 4 
vA>. IV ....wn. mr. R ' 
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of Mr. Kinloch. The four who divided against Ministers were Mr.Gillon, 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Oswald of Auchincruive, and Mr. Ewing. We shall 
not stop to asH hy what species of argument the two latter were pre- 
Viuled on to admit -a Bill into the House whose principles they con- 
del^ncd. It is true there is a kind of etiquette in such matters, but the 
first reading of the Coercion Bill was not rested by Ministers on any 
consideration of form. 

On the 13th March, Mr. O’Connell, tlie Bill being about to go into com¬ 
mittee, moved an instruction, the object of which was to preserve to the 
people their right of publicly petitioning for redress of grievances—one 
of the exercises of which right must have been, had they seen reason to 
complain of its operation, to petition against the Bill itself. The motion 
was resisted, us all other motions on the Bill were. In the minority, on 
this occasion, the Scottish Members dwindle once more to the primitive 
three: Mr Wallacc, Mr, II, A. Oswald, and Mr. J, Oswald, form the 
entire list. Mr. Murray had, it appeared, once more remembered to 
forget his threat.^ 

The minority on Mr. O’CcnncH's motion for omitting the court-mar. 
tial clause, presents ten Scottish names. In addition to those noticed 
on former minorities, we find the names of Mr. Abercromby, Mr. C. Fer- 
gusson. General Sharpe, and Mr. G. Ferguson. It is only jiroper to add, 
that Mr. Abercromby, and Mr. C. Fergusson, not only voted, hut spoke v 
with much force against the clause. The following raemlvrs Voted for* 
it 


Adam, Adml. Ghint, Chas. >^axwell. Sir J. 

Bannerman, Alex. Halybyrton, D. G. Murray, J. A. 

Dalmeuy, Lord Hay, Col. L. Macleod, R. 

Daliymple, Sir J. Jeffrey, Fr;is. Oianelie, Lord 

Elliot, Capt. Johnstone, J. J. II. Ross, Hor. 

Fergusson, G. Johnston, And. Steuart, R. 

Ferguson, R. Kennedy, T. F. ‘ Stewart, Sir M. 

Fleming, Adml. Maxwell, .S. A. Wemyss, Capt. 

Some of these are officials, who were compelled to vote as the Minis¬ 
ter bid them. We could not expect an independent course from the 
Lord Advocate, or the President of the Board of Control. Some of 
them arc inveterate Whigs; and symputlty with popular justice was 
)'et less to be expected from tltem. But what are we to lay to such pro¬ 
fessing lioMticians as Mr. Steuart of Alderston ? or Lord Ormelie ? or 
Mr. Halyburtbn? or Mr. Bannerman? Think of the racket that was 
made by the people of Haddington about reform, and the conspicuous 
part enacted by their Member! of the progress through Perthshire 
the confabulations at Creiff and elsewhere, ofVny Lord Ormelie and his 
tail /’of the anijoua hopes and ftars of Forfar ; and the "triumphant 
shouts of Aberdeen over old Provost Hadden. . 

The debates and diviwons on the Iri^ Bill afford sufficient prbof of 
the political <*oracter of the Scottish Members; but it may not be 
very bri^y to setord their conduct on one or two other occasions of 
less interest. * v . 


On Mr. Hume s motion % abolishin?r flogging unless fbr open mutiny, 
thieving, and other heinous crimes, 1» of tl^m voted for, and against: M 

„ were absent. Among those who voted with Ministers we find, once more, 
^^v^Bannerman, the Member of Aberdeen j Mr. Horatio Ross, whoso 

^ fariously during Oie time of the MizOsterial 
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interregnum; snd the pledge-all, promise-all Member for Dumfries, 
General Matthew Sharpe. • 

:i^ the division on Sir Andrew Agnew's famous Bill, eleven members, 
besides the pious Baronet himself, voted in the minority. The majo^y 
was not published. 

Only six mastered by the side of Mr. Whitmore in his endeavour to 
obtain a revision of the Corn Laws; they were, Mr. R. Oswald, Mr. J. 
Oswald, Mr. Kbss, Captain Wemyss, Mr, Oliphant, and Mr. R. Steuart. 

Sir Samuel Whallcy's motion for the repeal of the House and Window 
Tax was more unfortunate still; it was supported by the favourite figure 
only: Mr. Gillon, Mr. R. Oswald, Mr. Sinclair, acted as Graces on this 
occasion. 

The Scottish Burgh Bill was one on which we might naturally expect 
Scottish Members to shake off that deferential ewe which led them, on 
other occasions, to bow implicitly to the Minister. Twenty-eight Mem^ 
hers voted that the Magistrates should be elected by the peopl®i «* the 
Councillors were proposed to be; of these only six were Scottish I Sir 
John Hay’s motion to qeitfer tho municipal franchise on £S householders, 
who are subjected by all the Police Bills extant to municipal taxes, was 
supported by only twelve of his countrymen: fifteen Irish members 
voted with Stf John. In the majority, but one Irish name appe^^s, and 
that name, ^mipsisse pcenitetf is tho honoured one of the present member 
for Dundee, am Henry Parnell. Sir Henry was, on this ocensioq^ sar. 
rounded by foirteen of our countrymen; amoqg whom were the members 
for Edinburgl^nd Leith, of course. 

It is amusing to compare the turn-out on an occasion of real practical 
usefulness with the numbers on Mr. Cutlar Fergusson’s Polish question. 
On that occasion, Ministers had the sweet votes of no less than twenty, 
five of our sagacious countryman* Ten voted with Mr. Fergusson. In 
the majority appear the Fldinburgh and Leith Mentbers, as usual. 

On the motion of Mr, Hume for rejecting the Ministerial n^asure for 
paying Irish parsons out of the taxes of Great Britain, only fifteen 
Scottish Members divided; of whom five voted with, and ten against Mr. 
Hume. 

We have entered into .a minute and, we fear, somewhat tedious detail; 
but we trust the importance of^ho subject will plead our excuse. We 
think the array of facts which we have submitted to our readerg, will 
sufficiently prove, that, from anything like a self-acting independent 
representation, we are nearly, if not quite, ns far removed under the Re¬ 
form Act, as we were before it was agitated. We find our members still 
following, never- leading; supporting many questions, but influencing 
none. If we except Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, who has bustle^d not a little' 
on the question of Poland, one of those (^itteriif|r impracticabilities, that 
afford so much scope for the display of patrfotism, with the slenderest 
risk possible of any of the sacmces which the realities of patriotism 
demand, we cannot point to onewerious effort made by any Scottish Mem¬ 
ber, during tte lapse of the session; excepting always the compelled la- 
hours of the official members. On the East iSdia Question, the BankQttes- 
tlon, with which last it might have been supposed Scotsmen ifere toler¬ 
ably finniliar, no Scottish Member has stood out. Mr. Abercromby, who is 
really a'clever man, and possesses influence in the House, unless to emit 
a few sentences on the Irish BiU, for the third reading of which, not- 
vitbstanding he voted, haa hardly opened hia mottth. Kr Henry Paew 
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nell hftg been too closely engaged in a most important* commission^ 
towards the ejid of the session, either to say or do. 

On the whole, we end as we began : the Scottish ^lembers, take 
thfim collectively, are a sorry band. No doubt, there are honourablo 
exceptions ; but these are few and fur between. Either our representa¬ 
tives must change greatly for the better before another session roll over 
their heads, or they must make up their minds, when the day of reckon¬ 
ing comes, to bid farewell to honours of which their laziness or incapa¬ 
city shows them to be undeserving, or careless, or both. It must not be 
said, that, while aU the world continue marching, the people of Scotland, 
who have so long led the march, are to sit contentedly still. And if wo 
go forward, our representatives must go forward with us, or—he left be¬ 
hind. , 

Amidst RO much cause for chagrin in the conduct of the Scottish 
■Members, there is reason for hoping ln>ttc‘r things, when we oonteniplute 
the conduct of the people whom tJiey represent, 'fhe preference sinnrn 
by the people of Scotland for the few among their representatives who 
have acted independently, to those who liave, ,jho/'c majorum, jtroved 
themselves thoroughgoing Ministerial lincks, has been most derided. 
While the latter have .scarcely ventured to show face among their con¬ 
stituents at all, wlicre the constituency was extended, and of a popular 
description, Mr. Oswald of Glasgow, Mr. G|llon, and Mr. M’allace, have 
had every mark of the esteem and affection of the people of their 
districts, electors ami non.clectors, heaped upon them. In fact, it may 
be said, that the degree of satisfaction each Scottish Ueprosojitative of 
the populous districts has given to liis constituents, has been in propor¬ 
tion to the number of votes lie has given against the Ministry. Greater 
popularity, or hotter deserved, no puldic man ever enjoyed in Edinhurgli 
than Francis Jeffrey. As an individual, ho is yet dear to the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh ; but as a public man, bis popularity is gone. No cheers 
have welcomed his return among us. Mr. Abercromby, on the other 
band, comparatively a stranger to us, has preserved the very consider¬ 
able populaaity among the people of Edinburgh, of all classes, which ho 
acquired during his election ; and tiiis, by reason of bis having opposed 
the Ministry in one or two of their worst measures, and been under¬ 
stood to be embued wilh the same spiriC of Iteform that pervades the 
country. Mr. Gilloii, who represents a district of burghs, has had public 
dinners gifon to him in four tt»wns; and Mr. M'^allacO, Jind Mr. Oswald, 
have also received public dinner.s from their very numerous constituencies. 
On these occasions, the enthusiastic reception of the independent Mem¬ 
bers, and the liberal sentiments avowed, were alike gratifying to the 
friends of popular rights. The men of Glasgow hai'c done themselves 
high honour j)y their warm Kteeption of Mr. Oswald. That jm|>ortaut 
city, which has always been the chief stronghold of liberty in Scotland, 
etill preserves that honourable distinction. Charles Edward Stuart com¬ 
plained that he found fewer friends of his father’s house, and of the 
divine right of kings, in Glasgow, than in any other city which he 
occupied in his jirogress; ^and his tyrannical ancestors had, in the 

—- ■■ ■ , , —.1i_ _^ - - _ - - 

* Thera la an aausinf axvuneut la the deftnee of miniatna, published a few days 

3 ^ by Ridgway. The writer takes credit to the Cabinet, for haviae' plated Sir 
anty at the head of this commission,—" It is a proof of their sincerity.” Ministers 
fumed Sir Henry out of a situation, where he had the power qf making retrenchmeota; 
and tAy put him Into one, whtra he had tha power of riooHNMfltftnp retnnchaMntf> 
ThUiiMioiitarial aiiNarity! 
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West of Scotland, likewise experienced the firmest oppesition to that 
form of worslup which it was their royal pleasure to dictate to their 
subjects. We rejoice to find the same spirit of civil and religious liberty 
animating the Men of the \rest in our day. / 

A'o/<;.>-.That we do jnot praise the “ Men of the West” abore their deserts, we shall 
proic, by quotin;; nn ahridged rejiiu’t of the dinner to Mr. Oswald Upwards of 
260 gputlemwi sat di»wii to dinner; William Stirling, Ksq. officiating as chairman. To 
show tlie fi-elings which animated th« meeting, wc cannot do better than give a few 
of tlie toasts:—' 'i'rieiiniiil Parliaments;' ‘ His Majesty’s Ministers, nhd may ihpir 
practice be more in accordance tcilk the spirit of their principlee * Ii‘eland,Z~nia 7 
her lilierlics be ivstored, and her grievaiires ivdressod‘ Reform of the Church, and 
the extinctien, of »ls political power ‘ Thorough lletrenchment of the Expenditure, 
niid reduction and ndjiistincnt of Taxation ;*' The Progress of Intelligence among 
the People, the best bulwark against either despotism or nnurcliy‘ The Itepcal of 
the Law of Kntail, and tlw abolition of the law of primogeniture ‘ Tlie progress of 
I.iberal Opinions in the despotic States of Europe;’ <’I'he luunediate Separation of 
tlie Criminal and Political Kunclions of tlie Lord Advocate;* * Free Trade in Corn, 
and till! Ahulitiun of all ('omiiiercial Kestrietions* The Free Jiepublican States of 
America ‘ The Spceily Kradiration of nil Muiuci|)al Abtise.g‘ May the conduct of 
the .lustieicry .Tudges of Ijyil ever exhibit the necessity of having a mild and well- 
defined Criminal Code as a }irotrctiun against Judge-mailc Law* The French 
People—Die consolidation of their liberties, and tlie increase of their friendly rela¬ 
tions with the H^ti^h;’ ‘The ahoiition of all sinecures and unmerited pensions.' 
Willi every one of llieno toasts we must heartily concur, and are much pleased to 
find that (Glasgow, among her ricliest and most iufiuentiHl men, possesses so many 
supporters of Jtbcral opinions. Vote by Uallot was not given as a toast, hut was 
entfiusiastically cheered when iilliisiunB were made to it. The speeches by which the 
to.i8t8 were pn-faced n'l're in general excellent, and contained many truths which will 
he found anything hnl pleasing by tlie advocates of the jutte milieit system. Tha 
chairniun stated, that he {iroposed tlie toast of his Majesty’s Miuisters with mttch 
greater butisfaetiim twelve months ago than at present; for they had disappointed 
the hojies .and cx’pectation«i of thi' people, 'fhe Irish Coercion Bill was characterised 
as the inflictiiin of an additioniil curse on Ireland, and as a disgrace, to the House of 
Commons that listened to it. Tlie connexion of Ciinrcli and State was denounced 
as destructive to Christianity^ and the servility of the House of Commons to, the 
Miiystry was severely animadverted on.” 


REVERSE OF TItE MEDAL OF NAPOLEON. 

Two works liavc recently marie tbeir appearance in Paris, which pro¬ 
duce a ^rrciit sensation, (and a sensation is w'orth anything in France !) 
viz. the “Autlientic Letters of Napoleon to Jtisephine,"—authentic, 
because sold by her daughter, the cx-Queen Ilortense, to Didot, the 
bookseller; and tlie " Memoirs of Mademoiselle Avrillon| waiting-maid 
to Josephine.” * • 

Tliose of Constant, Buonaparte's faithless valet-de-chambre, had 
already achieved considerable popularity. The world is fond of seeing 
thc'purtraits of the great from the hands of their menials. The proverb 
assures us that no man is a hero to his valet; and we, prrdr pitiful, en¬ 
vious mortals, love to discover tlie littlenesses of our superiors. No 
great nmn of our timeslhas escaped envy but«Sir Walter, ^ho was per¬ 
mitted.. to be great because he made no parade of his greatness. We 
aspired not to ascertain a weakness in Ids character, for he did not as¬ 
sume himself as infallible! With respect to the femme de chambrfg 
sketches of society at the Tuileries and Malmaison, they are #uch as 
might have been expected,—^trivial, scandalous, and indiscrkiunating. 
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The letters ere invaluable. The i^adual declension from the florid, 
impassioned, jealous, yet familiar style of the young General, to the more 
guarded tenderness of the First Consul, and tlie laconic pithiness of the 
Efleperor, is truly edifying. The change from Buonaparte’s romantic 

ardour to the “ I consent to General-'s request—if tlie lady is 

opulent, I shall have pleasure in sanctioning their marriage,"—is scarcely 
more remarkable than the variation between poor Josephine’s familiar 
address to the petit caporal, and her official majestising of the husband 
of Maria Louisa. Although these letters were manifestly thrown off 
without a view to publication, it must be remembered that, being chiefly 
written during his campaigns, Napoleon was alive to the probability of 
their falling into the hands of the enemy, us well as to the certainty that 
they would be communicated by Juscpliine to her favourite ladies. 
This latter circumstance, however, tends to augment our admiration of 
the fact, that the whole correnpoiidence does not eontain a single clap^-trap 
sentiment; nothing about “ la patrie" or “/« France," or I'himneur 
nothing of the flightiness w'hich formed the essence of the imperial bul- 
letiiis. After his greatest victories, Napoleon’s'letters, short us they 
were, contained the pith (»f the action: so many killed, so many cannon 
taken ; and, perhaps, “ 1 shall he busy to-morrow ;’’ but not a word of 
Surprise, exultation, or false humility. The statements are Just such as 
would have been given by the manager of a country theatre to his wife 
in town. “ We took £37 at the doors:—a prodigious pit. On Monday 
we give Romeo and Juliet, and The Waterman, llemember me kindly to 
Sally, and a thousand kisses to yourself, from your aflectionatc 

“ lloBBBT Brown.” 

Napoleon’s character is, in fact, favoural)ly developed throughout;— 
kind, affectionate, generous, and possessing considerable tact in the 
convenances of royalty. We cannot call to mind a single unworthy sen* 
timent, or indication of littleness, on any one occasion. 

The portrait afforded by Mademoiselle Avrillon, on the contrary, is 
just such as might have been sketched in any stewai'd’s room by any 
other waiting-woman, impatient of " my lord’s" turn for economy, and 
chariness in presenting Christmas boxes. She takes the tone, too, of 
her vocation, and belauds my lady at the expense of my lord. ** My 
lady must be an angel to have put up with my lord’s intrigues, and 
swearing like a heathen at her milliner. Besides, h’S lordship never 
gave me so much as a shawl in the whole course of his life." It strikes 
us, however, that in this, as in all other works relating to the imperial 
menage, we hear too much of the virtues of Josephine. In what did 
they consist } A femme galante, both before and after the death of 
Beauharnois, rher first husband, she was chiefly distingnlshed by that 
extreme gracidusness of mwner, which characterizes all French women 
who pique themselves on being well-bred. Prodigal beyond all calcula- 
tlon, she was constantly in debt. Aftef her divorce, she had an allow, 
ance of ^£180,000 a-year, in addition to her domains, and enormous per- 
sonalty of plate and jewels; ^ut, instead of laying by for her children a 
sum of money which might have secured Hhem J'rom their present com. 
paratlve adversity, she was in considerable pecuniary difficulties. The 
Emperor exhorts her, in his letters, to economy, and reminds her of the 
daims of her grand^ildren, but in vain. " 1 have just bought from 
my jeweller a little golden hen, which lays silver eggs!" She writes, 
meattaffifle, to her interesting daughter, Hortense, whom she had allowed 
lo he seei^oed in marriage to Louis Buonapai^, although avowedly 
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attached to another: ** I hare juat received a present of a little savaere. 
I sent him to the oi>era, where he disturbed the audience by whistling 
and dancing." Her lap-dog dies at Geneva. She orders Hurau, her 
surgeon, to attend itMonsieur tie Beaumont, her chnmherlain, to^d> 
minister some very awkward remedies; and eventually the heart of the 
little beast to he embalmed ! “ Four days afterwards Askim was forgot¬ 
ten !" writes the philosophical waiting-maid; a commentary wliich re¬ 
minds us that Josephine's own death tviis occasioned by her cagernese to 
do the honours of Malmaison on a damp day to the Bniperor Alexander 
and the King of Prussia, immediately after the entrance of the allieif 
and the downfal of her beloved Najailetm ! '' Is there no cause in na¬ 
ture which engenders those Imperial hearts ?" 

Josephine was, in fact, a gracious, graceftil, unprinci])Ied woman, who 
achieved unbounded pupulurity by ^ms-giving at tlte expense of the 
people. Her own method of securing toleration on the throne of France 
from the order whom it was Napoleon's pleasure she should conciliate, 
w;is by unbounded concession. Weak, vain, ignorant, a consulter of 
fortune-tellers,—the ^fhole business of her life was to dress i/ellj-s^nd 
she succeeded. Ity ]ie.r lady's-maid’s ndniissiori, she siiffered more 
when deprived by the Kmperor of lier favourite hair-dresser, in behoof 
of Maria Louisa, than by the loss of Napoleon's love and preference. 
On the restoration, (an epoch fatal to tlte interests of her cliildren,) a 
description of the cpiiKKicni a]>penrance of the Ikuirbons, and of the 
Ducliess of Angoulenie’s little bonnet, tlirew her into convulsions of 
luugliter. Be it remembered tliat, at tluit very moment, the suicide of 
Napoleon was hourly expected and [tratlicted. Like the late Queen 
Caroline, meanwhile, she was kind and considerate towards her servants ; 
visiting their bedside in sickness; just as she did that of the favourite 
ouraiig-outang at tiio Malmaison menagerie, so crmically described by 
Avrillun as sleeping in a bed-gown and night-enp, and taking its draughts 
like a Christian victim to an unchristiunlike apothecary. She was jea- 
Ions of Maria Louisa, though not more so than the young Empress of 
herself; but when earnestly solicited by Napoleon and her friends to 
pass the winter of Maria Louisa's coniiiiemeut with lier sun Eugene at 
Milan, to spare the feelings of the yoyng mother,” she uhstinulely 
refused. How could she, even for a few months, tear herself from her 
“ patrie Men aimi^e Josephine hsul forgotten that she was born at 
Martinique. 

Never was there a more complete proof tliatcharity covereth a mul- 
titude of sins,” than in the case of this repudiated Empress! We can 
discover no other virtue to attribute to one wliom ])oets, historians, and 
ladies'-maid^ have conspired to praise; —a charity, toy, whicii never 
cost her a sacrihee, indulged at the expense of a nation t<» which she 
was an alien, and of a sovereigtUy to which tlie mode of Iut elevation 
would bear no inquiry. Her original charm in the eyes of the people of 
France was, that Buonaparte truly loved her ; mure, pi;Mbably, than he 
loved any other human being. As in th<^ often quoted cns*e of Pope and 
Martha Blount, his ^estiiilles were written in her mindbe- coUld 
converse with her without vocabulary or almnnack. But ^nothing could 
be mq^e absurd than the prejudice which caused her to be eonsidered os 
big good planet. His fortunes were owing to his genius. No Barrss 
assisted him in winning the battles of Marengo and Austerlitz 1 

Let us point out, however, the only moral to be deduced, froii#aa exa- 
tninatioa of her character and principles, A eoquette (the worst of 
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coquettes, a superannuated one!) and a prodigal must be cautiously 
offered as a mqflel for imitation. Nevertheless, we are mclined to say 
to the sex in general, and Queens in particular^ “ See what graciousness 
will^cffect! Here was an Kmpress who pretended to no political influ¬ 
ence, yet was hehived hy all her subjects, in lionour of the conciliation, 
gentleness, and humanity of her character." It must be admitted that, 
(to borrow Miss Austin’s parody,) 

« When lowly woman stoops to be disagreeable/’ 
she misses the great aim of her existence. How much more then, a 
woman elevated on the pinnacle of royalty ? An ungracious Queen con- 
traverts the very Litany itself! 


TRUE POLICY OF CAPITALISTS AND EMPLOYERS WITH 
RESPECT TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 

f 

7’o the Employers of the Working Classes. 


GKNTLEMTilN, 

Mkn who are Buffering under a common calamity, are called upon, 
by many urgtmt reasons, to make common cause with each other; to 
And out the true source of their sufiering; and, if jmssible, the means 
of removing, or at least of alleviating it. The grand evil of our condi¬ 
tion, is the gradual diminution of profits—the instability of the prices 
of all commodities, with their incessant tendency to gravitation. The 
action, also, of this tendency to gravitation, in the pi-ices of commodities, 
upon the wages of labour, has not been less fatal to the interests of 
the operative ; and thus both the employed and“the employer feel them- 
aelves born along the curi’cnt of an apparently inevitable necessity, 
tow'ards the gulf of a common ruin. 

Now', gentlemen, what I wish to impress upon you is, that the causes 
of your diminished and diminishing pioflts—the causes which have made 
many of you ]>oor, and rendered poverty tjio inalienable inheritance of 
the majority of those you employ—are chiefly resolvable into the one 
great cause—misgovernment:—a wonderful discovery, you will tell me, 
and well entitled to so pompous an introduction. You knew that be¬ 
fore, you say, without my pragmatical interference. M’'hat evidence 
have j’ou yet affcTrded society, that j’ou look upon misgovernment ns 
the grand source of our social evils.? You will point to the Reform Bill 
as the first practical proof of yqnr perception of this impbrtant truth. 
I acknowledge it with pleasuye; and I desire you to look at the already 
general effects of this measure, in the destruction of one huge monopoly 
—that of the East India Company,—iind' the blow which has been given 
to another, the JYest India one;—not to speiik of what is of more im¬ 
portance still, the development^however imperfect, of sounder principles 
of legislation upon all matters connected w4th tr|^de and commerce. If 
such be the immediate fruits of partial and imperfect reform, what, 
think you, will be the grand results, when the principles of a real and 
searching reform shall have had free course throughout all the institutions 
and interests of the state.? 

.\nd, gentlemen, I tell you, that it was your cordial union with your 
workmen—the fusion into one mass, in fact, of aU orders—whieh conferred 
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this great privilege upon youj—a privilege sufficient, if it he worked 
under the same influences which gave it birth, to renovate with fresh 
health and vigour the decaying iutei'ests of both you and them. Now, 
it is not uncommon to hear many of you railing at these same operatives, 
on account of tlieir rash and ill-dirccted efforts to improve tlieir condi¬ 
tion by means-of Combinations, Trades’ Unituis, Sic. But 1 say unto 
you, that these men have, much longer than you, been aware of the fact 
of their condition, and that of their employers,' l>eing in a rapid course 
of deterioration from the pecuniary »»j)eration of the great cause referred 
to; and they have acted upon tlie principle, liowcvcr wrong they may 
at times iiave been in its application. 

The vain attempts of tlie operatives, by means of associations, to fix 
a permanent value upon tlieir labour j and the cfl'ects of which are just 
now disorganizing society, .and embarrassing all civil relations, arc but 
an indirect and ignorant endeavour on their part to escujte from the 
evils of misgovernrnent, and to raise tlieir social status up to its just 
and projicr level. You have liitherto beheld, with a criminal iiuliU'er- 
cnce, the ignoranre aftd political debasoincntof tbelaboiiring classPs,nover 
dreaming that its effects would ultimately reacb yourselves. But it is 
a wise retribution which visits upon society at largt; the miscliief caused 
by the igiioriinre of any of its great divisions, us to liie principles of a 
sound political economy—that ignorance being always the fruit of society's 
OMrri culpable inattention to its must iiiijiortant interests. By what iiicaiiH, 
then, will the evils common to you and your workmciv-be removed, or at 
least alleviated ? By union, and a mutual good uuderstaudiug,—the in¬ 
strument by the use of which the first link in the chain of social tyranny 
was snapt asunder, and the fix'st great stc']) achieved towarils a final de¬ 
liverance. Join, therefitre, your luh(»iii‘crs heartily in a common crusade 
against the common enemy, nnsgovernmeiitj and ]Uit up for a time with 
their ignorance, or even their unrearioiialileness. 'J’hoy will hecome rea¬ 
sonable as they hcco.ntie cognizant of the true methods hy which to raise 
and improve their condition, it is iinp(»s.siblo not to sympathize with 
men who arc—however ignorantly and in unbelief as to the just means 
of elevating their social conditiott—rising up t'U ntasne to vindicate their 
claim to a place at the common tabic of society; that they, the crea¬ 
tors of all the visible abundance, should b’c fed out of this iibundunce, an(^ 
not ns menials,,hut as the chief ageuis of so measureless a hcncficence. 
Unless you join issue with your w(*rkmeii against the hydra-hea«led 
evils under the pressure of which you justly complain, you are both lost. 
'I'he M'liigs will grant you—unless compelled hy the sight of your con¬ 
federacy—only such a modicum of needful reform, as will convey as much 
real relief as the little finger dipt in water would liave^ <lone to Dives, 
tormented in the impassable abyss. The opei:ative.s are unreasonable 
just now, you say, and you canno^ form a umou with thmn. Have they no 
cause ? iiiiioe the Reform Bill fras passed,and in a great measure thruugli 
their energy and virtuous self-denial, have not the enljanchised turned 
their backs upon the unenfranchised, and coldly regarded* the claims and 
the interests of their disinfbrested allies And is it not, tliat their 
commendable endeavours to fix their ordes upon a more respectable 
social basis, receive from you neither sympathy nor consideration, and 
thus'are driven to find a vent liirotigh other and more dangerous chan¬ 
nels ? Receive it as a truth, that the great' body of the working 
classes must be admitted, by and by, within the pale of the conetitotion. 
Let no wretched jealousies induce you to oppose them in this respect. 
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Society will not be at rest till it is accomplished ; but continue liable to 
the volcanic explosions of a power for which it will not provide a proper 
escapement; and all social interests will suffer from so irregular an ac¬ 
tion of the social machine. It was a maxim of our social tyrants^ bruited 
abroad through society with all the unction of gravity, that subjects have 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey tliem. Let each man mind his 
own business, said they, and all will be well cared fur. So, after eighteen 
years of peace, we awake, and find ourselves chained to the rock of an 
Indestructible Debt, gradually deposited during this ei*a of social delusion. 
Such are the natural consc([ucnces of allowing others to make laws for you. 
Now you and others have got the power to make laws for the operatives ; 
and the latter are justly a]>prchensive, that unless they arc allowed a 
vote ns well as you, the ultimate consequences will be partial and op. 
pressive legislation. If it is good for you to govern yourselves by your 
own representatives, it must be no less so for them. Tliey see and feel 
this, and you cannot turn them aside from their iron determination to 
bring it about. The saving truth for you to know is, that you must 
make politics and political economy your chief study. Ignorance is 
death; these are the elements from which the shop and counting-house 
must now draw their iiourisliment. V’ou must he men of one idea. 
lJ[>on this generation has devolved the task of re-orgaiiixing society, and 
pouring into her exhausted veins a supply <»f healtli and vigour. We 
must do that for onr posterity wliich our ancestors did for us, up to the 
light which they had: stand in the hrcach, and l)attle with tliose social 
tyrannies, which grow up in all societies, when the duty of self-govern¬ 
ment is not recognised and acted upon by all their members. 

Examine into the conduct of your representatives during the last 
seSsSion. On the brows of the faithful, let the civic laurel be pliiced with 
hojiour due; hut strike the weak or the forsworn with the full thunders 
of your wrath. Unless your representatives feel themselves under the 
nll-seeing eye of the public surveillance, they will swindle you out of your 
just demands. Keep continually in view the great necessity of society, 
that all its hnuseholding members he ultimately admitted within the 
pale of the Constitution. Begin immediately to prepare for this ; and as 
you complain of the ignorance of the working classes, let the removal 
of that ignorance bo one of your first steps. The great means to effect 
this, must be tlie repeal of a// the taxes upon knowledge^ and the esta¬ 
blishment of a great national system of cheap and wholesome instruc¬ 
tion. Nothing is more costly to society than ignorance; let your.repre- 
sentative.s, therefore, he drenched with instructions as to this national 
object; and in your individual and collective capacity, amass knowledge 
for yourselves, «aiid pour its hcajing waters through society in every 
direction; that ffbwing from the higher levels, titey may find their way 
through all the inferior Strata, and deposit the seeds of social happiness 
and security deep in tlie bosom of society. No people can less afford to 
ho ignorant th^iwwe, from the artificial and complicated structure of 
society with us, and the interloclyng of its various divisions or castes into 
each other. The repeal of the Corn Lpws is''the second means by which 
to effect the elevation of th^ working classes, and the healthy evolution 
of all the social energies. The interests banded against you and your 
workmen upon this point are mighty, and mighty must be the power 
that shall put them down. Triennial Parliaments must be the fulcrum 
to your Engine, for pulling down these and other tyrannies, and for 
establishing in their place, the principles of justice, and a wise, dril. 
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and political equality ; which latter does not comprehend, remember, an 
equality of rank^^ but only of political and civil privil^es; so you need 
not start at it. 

The sum of the matter is, that the present framework of society is 
not large enough fur its increased and increasing dimensions ; aud that 
it is now the great problem, wisely and early to enlarge its accommoda¬ 
tions. A power is in progress,—the power of intelligence in those classes 
hitherto disregarded in our social arrangements, which is concentrating 
its faculties, and sending forth its disturbing iufluences upon society. 
Trades' Unions, combinations, and ether portentous exhalations, which 
are just now, with fear of sudden change, perplexing your minds, are 
but the irregular action of this power, the wrung direction of the rest¬ 
less activity of immature knowledge, whibh, driven from its natural and 
proper courses, and forbidden to escape to its natural level, there to be 
))uriiied and refined, and rendered available fur social purposes, is de¬ 
ranging the operations of society, and embarrassing all its nuivcments. 
'I'he masses, when debased by sujierstition and ignorance, may bo com¬ 
pelled by force, or lAibdued by priestly domination; but the oulightcned 
million is beyond the control of any power but that of equal laws 
derived from equal rights. Make yourselves friendly then with the 
mighty power uitich is rising up from the depths of society, and the 
irregular direction of wliich may bo fatal to its very existence. Endea¬ 
vour to enlighten it, and take it into alliance with you against the com¬ 
mon enemies of master and operative, and the abettors of had govern¬ 
ment, and the authors and supporters of all those measures which, by 
deteriorating your and their condition, have placed your interests in 
seeming and dangerous opposition. Thu irritations subsisting between 
you and your servants, are tlie natural fruits of the oppression which 
has lain heavy on you both ; your common interest, therefore, is to fall 
upon the oppressor, tfiid nut to fulfil his objects, and perpetuate hii 
power, by your divisions, 'fhe aristocratic principle, which unhappily 
so deeply pervades society, may refuse to share alike in tlie distribution 
of political privilege with the democratic ; if so, the struggle will ulti¬ 
mately be not for equality, but for predominance ; a struggle that will 
assuredly be fatal to the i^esent framqwurk of society. The mighty 
waters of knowledge are abroad, deepening their chanttels, and rolling 
their multitudinous waves further and farther upon the shores of pre¬ 
scription aud privilege. Ultimately they will sweep away all social dis¬ 
tinctions, which are not founded on the rock of public and private vir¬ 
tue, as alike condemned by reason and pernicious to society. Let those, 
therefore, who love the entablature and gilding of society, be wise in time; 
if the Sturm come on, the good ship JUemocracy will alone ride out its 
fury. Such, Gentlemen, is a picture of tjie condition* and prospects of 
society; study it well, and learn your duties at this great national crisis. 

One of yourselves, 

AN.JgMPLOYEK. 

Gnasoow, l$th October, 1S33 • 
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The New Statue of Napoleon. —Not a nation of Europe has indulged 
so long, or so largely, as the French, in the stilted elevation of pom¬ 
posity. For centuries past, their verse has been heroic,—^their drama, 
classical,—their eloquence, mere declamation; their fine arts, their 
useful arts, their everything that is theirs, have betrayed a fatal pre¬ 
dilection for the false, the imposing, the grandiloquent. From the 
Imperial bulletins, down to Ude’s cookery-book, all has been hollow and 
high-sounding as tlie^^trumpets of Jericho, The sceptre of the Bourbons 
was essentially a sceptre of grandiosity. Louis XIV., even when depieled 
by his court painters as a divinity throned on Olympus, scorned to 
appear before tho eyes of men dive.sted of his full-bottomed wig; and 
the most rigorous etiquettes were maintained, even among tho scullhuis 
of Versailles. And who could he more keenly alive to this national 
infirmity than Napoleon Buonaparte ? Like a great statesman, he ren¬ 
dered it one of his instruments of government. As larks are ensnared 
hy the fowler, by means of whirligigs of looking-glass, he managed 
to decoy the idiots, (whom, in the character of the Apostle of Liberty, 
he cheated into abject subjection,) hy the false glare of the pomps and 
vanities of empire,—coronations, Te Deunift, —alliances, holy and unholy, 
—and all the puj»pet-show work of legitimate monarchy! Under his 
reign, tlie Faubourg St. Gerrnainic party attained a footing at the 
Tiiileries, solely in virtue of their legendary lore of regal etiquettes, of 
tabourets ainl J ante nils ; and the only means he could dcvi«e of raising 
his extensive family out of the mud, was hy Royal Ilighncssing them to 
tlie uttermost cousin. Never did there exist a court of which the arti¬ 
ficial dignity was so exaggerated, as that of the Corsican Lieutenant. 
By tills trivial pretension, indeed, was he eventually lost. Had he 
not condescended to compete with the Kings of Europe in such matters, 
instead of throwing them into the shade by his intellectual siqieriority, 
he might still have allied in slioals the minnows of the Continent, to 
make common cause against the whales. Instead of this, he became 
son-in-law to an Emperor, and the prisoner of Turnkey Sir Hudson 
Lowe ! And such is the man whom the Freneli flatter themselves they 
have represented characteristically on the tiq> of his glorious column of 
the riaco Veiulome, by investing him with the costume of a cit in a 
farce ! As if the least particle of dignity of homeliness could adhere to 
the husband of Maria Louisa of Hapsburg! As if any thing French, or 
addressed to the sympathies of the French, could be rendered consonant 
with the throne* of Wordsworthian philosophy ! It is almost enough to 
make the deposcif Emperor bqrst his cerements at St. Helena, to dial, 
lenge the bad taste of those partisans .of the new school, who have 
chosen to travesty him into one of the badaud heroes of Paul de Koch’s 
novels 1 He, \^h« was so careful to be surrounded, during his lifetime, 
with all the splendour of his cognation robes—^his laurels—his ermine 
—his white satin—to be caricatured in. eterxtal brass, into a mere ampli¬ 
fication of the little wafer'*8eals, eau de Cologne bottles, and liqueur 
Jlacons, which, for many years, served to endear the personnel 6f the 
pio caporai” to the memory of the Parisians. No t This dishabiRe 
of heroism is utterly misplac^, whether as regards the perpetuators or 
the perp^uated. The worshippers of simplicity in France form a small 
minority. They are not yet sofficienUy refined to appredate the beauty 
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of homeliness. Gerard would have punted Sir Walter in a court-dress, 
with a star; and the sliepherd of Ettrick himself wopld he translated 
into silk stockings, ere allowed to figure before a Parisian public, 'fo* 
such a nation, there is no poetry in the hero of Austerlitz's old great¬ 
coat. 7'hey ouglit to have had him in Roman greaves, and buskins ;i la 
C^iosar, like the monumental statue of General Hollis, in Westminster 
Abbey. Their “ Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar” should indis¬ 
putably hang out his ensign to posterity—>martial, glowing, laurel, 
wreathed, and consequential,—as tho most pompous ** god of war” of 
modern chivalry! Tho statue is a blunder! 

It cannot, surely, have been forgotten by Louis Philippe and his 
artists, that Trajan’s column, which formed the model of that in the 
Place Vendome, Avas designed by Apollodorus, to display the apotheosis 
of tliat Emperor.^ The crowning statue of Trajan, represented him not 
merely as semper Augustus, but as divus; and was, consequently, in 
soniOAvliat better kec])ing with tho monument, than the coachmaii's coat 
and threo-rornered hat of Napoleon. When ho originally stood to 
('anova for his stntve, the Emperor was extremely anxious to retain, for 
tho sake of decency or the picturesque, a rag or two of the Imperial 
purple; but the sculptor was indexible. ** Your clothes. Sire,” replied 
the artist, “ arc your tailor’s affairs, not mine.” Why not adopt a 
middle course between classical nudity and the vulgarity of every-day 
costume, such ns has been exhibited by David in bis monumental statue 
of General Koy; a wonderful improvement, by the uray, upon bis 
theatrical effigy of the great Condc, on the Bridge of the Chambre des 
DejMites, invested witli all the mock-horoism of some Quixote of 
Astley’s amj)]iithcatre. The statue of Sugcr, also, the type of all the 
law-makers of France, which adorns the same distinguished site, de¬ 
serves to be cited as a nolile and cliaracteristic production. But avc 
maintain that the Napoleon of Paris, like the Pitt of Hanover Square, 
is at once a dishonour to its eminent artist, and to tho remarkable pusi. 
tion it occupies in a great metropolis. 

Fuanck AM) rxs Auistockacv. —The French are a strange people. 
Tiic monarchical form of Government is certainly not displeasing to 
them ; for on two occasions, within the last half century, they have 
voluntarily upreared a prostrate tUrorifc, and abjiired or recanted the 
profession of republicanism. And yet they are unanimous in detestation 
of that eldest daughter of monarchy—an aristocracy. They love the 
pom]) iind show of sovereignty; they love to maintain an unfortunate 
individual at the Tuilcriesto be dressed out, occasionally, at their good 
pleasure, in velvet and ermine, to ride in a gilt coach, and occupy a 
fine box at their theatres. 'Phey keep him as they keep the bears in 
the Jarditi des Plantes, for their ovefi amusement. 
up his pole, now and then, at their bidding, and he is sure to be^ 
fed and well attended. Thdy laugh, it is true, at his uncoutlm 
taunt him with hia shaggy skin, and show him the whip when he evinces 
the least disposition to overleap the palisades of his deh.* But his trough 
is always full; and the sn^llest tokeif of agility brings down thunders 
of applause. Far different is thtf light in w|iich the aristocracy are viewed 
by the people of France; the aristocracy, whose wealth they regard 
as public plunder, and whose privileges as a public insult; the aristocracy 
which being, ps they trusted, both dead and buried, like John Barley¬ 
corn, in the song, ^ 
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Tt^9 Ctmmmplau^Boolt* 

Got up again, 

And BO surpris^ them all! 

They would hare no such cordon sanitaire (or insalubrious) esta¬ 
blished round the throne. They would see their Citizen Ring, like the 
ancient monarchs of France, giving audience pell-mell to his subjects, 
seated on a huge stone in the wood of Vincennes. They would have 
their homely sovereignty emulate that of the South Sea islanders; where 
the king is bona fide the man who possesses the largest herd of swine. 
They would crowd the royal levee with bankers and manufacturers, 
and merge the Lord Chamberlain’s office in the Royal Exchange I 

Tradesuen in Paris and London. —Nothing meanwhile can be more 
proudly democratic than the habits of a Parisian tradesman. The vul¬ 
gar English notion of a Frenchman, is that of a cringing, bowing, ser¬ 
vile fellow. We will answer fur it, that there is more servility behind 
a single counter in Bond Street or Pall Mall, than in all the commer¬ 
cial houses of Paris united 1 Tlie counter of a Parisian tradesman is 
his throne, and his customers may come and bow to it. lie descants 
upon the merits of his wares, not as if he wanted to, sell them, but as if 
proud of them. He informs ,^he buyer what it is good for him to buy, 
and seldom allows him to exercise his own judgment in the purchase. 
He sends out no goods for inspection ; and only despatches them home, 
when bought, at his own time and convenience. They are paid for on 
delivery; no credit is given; and on the return of the purchaser to the 
same shop, tl)e same stern, uncivil civility is again displayed. No offer, 
as in a London warehouse, to procure the article wanted; no assiduous¬ 
ness, no obsoquiousness! The spectacle daily to be observed in the 
streets of the West End, of well-dressed, decently-educated men, stand¬ 
ing bareheaded in the wind, rain, or snow, while their ladyships in their 
snug carriages are playing with rolls of ribbon, rumpling pieces of silk, 
or turning over the pages of a new work, is utterly unknown in Paris. 
A demand for goods to he brought for choice to the carriage-door, 
would be considered as preposterous as a command to send a sixpenny 
skein of silk a distance of two miles; a frequent occurrence among the 
fair-bargain hunters of English fashion. ’ Much of this independence, 
however, maybe ascribed to the ready-money system. Tradesmen are 
not, as in London, at the merc}uof their cuctomers. Great names are 
not inscribed year after year and permanently, in their books of credit. 
They seldom become aware of the aggregate sum paid bjr any particu¬ 
lar family into their cash-box. A tradesman well established in Paris is 
richer than thrdh-fuurths of his customers. It is true he can never step 
out of his definite class,—marry a lord’s daughter, and elbow his right 
honourable father-in-law. But he maintains himself at the head of his 
Bssistb^in strengthening the equilibrium of the State. The 
affected among the citizens of the United States may, in short, 
HjlRra ooarser and more pronounced qUsjity; but it is not more stur* 
mly independent than that of the trading classes in France. 

In the details bf domestic life, they have innumerable strange de¬ 
vices ! In a house of bnsine^ the mistress of the house keeps the 
hooks, as dame du comptoir, while the work of the kihehen and thehonse ' 
is done by men. A man makes your bed, a boy washes the didies, a 
woman shaves you. The box-openers, and often the oheck-takmrs of 
the theatres, are women; the lottery-offices are kept by women; but it 
is a man yho waits upon a lady in her bath !* The systmn of St. Simon- 
ianism, without its name, is in extensive operation throughout France. 
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Law m THE JEifth Qvartkb op the World.-— Yes, A quarter; for in 
what other terma does the circumscribed nature of our g^graphlcal no. 
mendature enable us to designate that New South Wales, which isbecoin. 
ing so far more In^ortant a province of the terraqueous globe, than the 
M'ales which is Old and Northern ? In the fifth quarter, then, the strug. 
gles of what are called the gentlemen of the long robe, are beginning I 
It has been said that the civilisation of u country may be dated from its 
first lawsuit; and at Hobart Town a verdict has been given in a suit 
for breach of promise of marriage! The details of thia curious affair 
ought certainly to have been given at length in the Hobart Town Mornm 
ing Post; in the view of enabling us to judge of the progress of polite¬ 
ness, among people to whose wigwams Baron d’Haussez, or Mrs. Trol¬ 
lope, are not likely to make a voyage of discovery. We knew what to 
think of Sydney, from the moment we learned that an Annual was pub¬ 
lished there, with plates engraved on steel. We discerned that there 
was money for the superfluities of life, and skill £o compete for its ap¬ 
propriation ; and immediately decided, that the population at Botany 
Bay would soon become as corrupt as that of London or Paris ! In the 
recent lawsuit, on the other hand, the defenjjant, (too aptly named Mr. 
Steele!) having been called to account by the family of a lady, for hifl 
backwardness in fulfilling his engagements, alleged that his courttdiip 
was only intended “for a lark." In the May Fair of Hobart Town, 
therefore, that which in the May Fair of London is termed flirtation" 
ia poetically designated " a lark.” In court he even attempt^ to vindi¬ 
cate his base desertion, by a charge against the lady of indelicacy of 
manners. It might perhaps be too venturesome to inquire what consti¬ 
tutes a breacli of lady.like decorum at Hobart Town; yet, for our lives, 
wo cannot help wishing to know whether, in this new Babylon, the 
whole seas over, the fair plumtiff’s indelicacy did not consist in being 
half seas over ; or whether, %tere garments for the fair only ari'lve once 
or twice n-year, at the ca{>rice of the winds and tides, she may not have 
appeared in a state of more than fashionable nudity ? All the world 
knows that Iiuir Majesty, Queen Adelaide, was obliged to suggest addi¬ 
tional covering- to tbe lady of an ex-minister, who hazarded an undue 
exposure of her person to the weather, at the Drawiog-room of St. 
James’s: and we must, of gourse, presume that her ladyship wag 
exceeded in brass by the lady of Mr. Steele. The verdict, meanwlfUe, wag 
in her favour ; bat the mulct was not made public when our last advices 
left Hobart Town. We- are impatient fo# the result. We should like 
to know the value assigned to a conjugal settlement am^g the Kan¬ 


garoos. In England the loss of a CQ^try squire of creditifl>le degree is 
usually estimated, by a verdict ofjpbages, at from i;i>600 to 
A respectable trade^ap. from £300 w ^500. A tailor ,(althougRH^| 
ninth part of that sum Should be the specific* valuation) has been 
to pay £30 for his lark” or ilir^tibn ; and we cannot suppose that i9| 
dehcately-minded Mr. Steele, the ‘‘ Falkland,” perhaps, of Van Diemen^ 
id,—the ** Man --Feeling” of Paramatta, will bo let'off under jtift' 
r,«n4 eoste l^' ^ 

AsgociAflil^^oRo TuR>FRE^'oR.-^he Russians of the pre. 
tury are^aipt tt<y1Ni!iic to Ordlee ^r their legislators and diplo¬ 
mats. bu4 g .J^en^maa ie^^apable of rult^ in France 1 It 

was cleverly said t^ptfaw day, by one ef tha Bulwers, ''that in con* 


sideru^ the afij^ of France, we should remember that there is tpeh a 


thing as FrantA mtitre at mU at kttman naiure" Of what thiA nature 
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may be composed^—rwhether of the lees and the froth of the cup of life, 
or a conipuun4 of gas and small coal,—it is not our province to decide. 
^Ve only know that Jupiter, had he given the French a log for their 
king, would liave cut it out of the Hois dc Boulogne. I'hc scholars of 
the Ecole INdytechnique liuve latterly, it seems, become mutinous. They 
cannot forgot the part they ])layed as j^ing-makers, in the revolution of 
when the young tigers tasted hlo^d, the young heroes smelt giin. 
])o\v-der, the young patriots had a momentary glimpse of the descent of 
liherty. In any other country, a new system of subordination would be 
adopted, to repel this ungovernable spirit;—new professors would be in¬ 
troduced—new works placed in circulation .among them; and, probably, 
a few expul^ns might take place, by way of warning and monition. 
Not a whit I ‘Conscious of the force of ussociiitlon among the French, 
Louis Philippe is about to deprive these lads of their militar}’’ unifoirm 
—the uniform which exhibits, as it were, a relic of Napoleon in the 
sight of the ]>eople—and remove ^hem from the authority of the Minis¬ 
ter of the IFar I>epartm&nt, to that of Public Instruction. He intends, ’ 
ill short, to reduce them into sclundboys, by the h>ss of their epaulets;— 
rcinem1>eriug, perliaps, the French calcmboury, that “ Tout ce qui n’est 
pan milituire, tint riril!” 

A Nuw HiEK,vi{(!iiY.-~At an execution for murder the other day in 
Paris, a Ucw representative of a new hierarchy played his fantastic 
tricks in the sight of Heaven and of the public. A bishop of the Eglise . 
Cafholiijug Frsimjaise, or pseudo-reformed and ropublicHnizcd Catholi¬ 
cism, (which, were it in truth a reformed church, v?buld have ingrafted 
no ecclesiastteal dignities upon this system of ('hristianity,) appeared 
in a species of fancy rocket H(||j|i^ole, administering comfort to the last 
inomonts of the assassin of Maidume Hupuytreii’s cook. The criminal 
not being ipiite sti much of a Tartuffe as the Hierarch, unluckily betrayed, 
in his last ejaculations, ^le objects of the got-up scene: “ May my 
blood,” said he, *• prove a cement to the proftperify of the French 
t'atholic Church!” A new St. Jauuarins to humbug a now order of 
fanatics ! What advantage could a cause and creed, imre in its origin, 
and blest by the. inspirations of Heaven, derive from the bravado of a 
guillotined nufrderer?—no penitent thief, but one who, to his last gasp, 
denied his crimes, while uttering horrihlf) imprecations against the wit- 
ncsses^iy whom they had been proved ! The ^>iscopal costume, too,—an 
absurdity which St. Simonianism might have sufficed to explode,—instead 
of captjvati^, disgusted th# eyes of the pcojide. One merits 

they had fSlBiy. attributed to tlic new sect was a purposed equalization 
of the reveHnSb of the church, audutf ^ul absence of conventional 
^ Tile farce was a failure \ I * 

i^moAK ^PoHics.-^^'e havn heard intelligent Ameritssns 
Itt'digUanh'by a^issa'tion, by no means so ridiculous as it may a{i- 

, ^_ at first sight, that when nionarch]; he^^es extinguished in Europe, 

it will take refuge in the States; and thal, eventually, a most sacred 
Majesty wi>l*reign in Yunkee-Land. If so, we sincerely trust he wi^ 
constitute Mr.'Diplomatist Ikieh his Lor)d Chamberlain.' ‘‘ Each, h 
says the Courtier of the ^SchuyltheH, (in describing the effect prod^ 

.upon ills feelings, by a drawing-room at Buckingham House,) ‘f seemin'to 
rise out of a gilded little barricade, or one of silvery texture. This, 
topped with her pluthe, and the ^ face divine * interposing, gave to the 
wholq an effect so unique; so fraught with feminine grace and grandeur, 
that it seemed as, if a curtain had risen to show a pageant in .another 








sphere! tt mis hrUBsnt' Sh<l jepous! On seelctng the corridor to come 
tkWAff there vus eome&ing hi the spectacle^ seen from tbe^Etalrcase^ that 
presented a new image ! Positively it came over the eye, (O mihi beatte 
Martliue /) like beautiful architecture, the hoops, the base, the plume, 
the pinnacle! The parts of thia dress may have been incongruous, but 
the whole was harmony! Like old English buildings and Shakspeare, it 
carried the feelings along with it! It triumphed over criticism/’ Oh I 
America 1—wliich hast married Fanny Kemble, and erected the jUrst 
cenotaph to Scott,—what wile thou sny of this rigmarole ? We do re¬ 
member when an American artist, now domesticated in the highest class 
of society in England, once assured us, that fur many years after his 
arrival in London, ho found it impossible to persuade the ^ir aristocrats, 
that he did not experience great difficulty in accustoming himself to the 
European costume, after running about all his youth long in a blanket 
and mocassins,—and we disbelieved him. The mystery is now explained ! 
Their ladyships had been com ersing with Hush, at this time American 
minister at the Court of St. James', and naturally judged from his en¬ 
thusiasm at the sight df their whalebone, buckram, and brocade, that he 
was accustomed only to tlic most uusophistiented form of costume. 

We know not what fine may have been imposed u]ton him by Ogn- 
gressj for writing his book ; but we know that next to that of Mrs. Trol- ' 
lope, few works connected with Ameiica have disgusted us more. If 
there be an anomaly in nature, it is an American Tory I Yet we once 
knew one,—aljHU^ <^ne,—a man who would have thumb-screwed a Papist, 
who abhorred jV Liberty of the Press, and hoped to see the gallant 
Duke of Cumbemnd on the Throne of England. For some years a resi¬ 
dent at one of the most poluihcd of European Courts, he had acijuired 
the language to perfection ; and sjioko and gesticulated it like a petit 
maiire. Interpreting* himself in that refined tongue, he had really the 
air of an accomplished gentleman. But when some plain Englishman 
accosted him and insisted on the vernacular, his transition into Yankee, 
was,the drollest thing in nature t No sooner did ho guess" and “ cal¬ 
culate" himself into rig'lar genuine, than the whole Broadway appeared 
in sight; and the disciple, of Aletternich and Wellington, w'ho bad been 
raised" in New England,^^ht have afforded h sketch for Fielding. 
The broadcloth vest and decencies surmounted by the embroidere^Court 
suit, the petit mot pour rt¥e translated into the dialect of the htuRliorse, 


half*alligator, with a to^h of the earthquake, was as good as almost any 
thiog,.except Mr. Rusas rhapsodies at sight of th^MjUS and lap* 
jjuOMs which glittered at the Court of Queen C^rlotte. 

IHChb Dvxb of BuccJjnuui Ann ale ^uins.*^' The Dul^^c Buccleuch 


phperti, hoe been ordering extensive rfip^airs^oi the rums ot iiermno^H 
WUhftttt jaxtlcipsting* from^s Grace's ingenuity'tbe discovery of fi|H 
longltq^eji we did npt expKt thdt the spirit of conservatism would eve^ 
adueve aueib an injury against its cause under his auspices* Setting apfrfT 
the intorests of the pictures^o, we,’for our oWn parts, should be well 
oonteiit to minister wdth han^and purse to the careful prescrvatWln of 
all the ardiitectural ruins, dating from the feudal times or great Britain. 
We4oqk iqmn the mottldering remrins of our Abl^pyB and Mmiastetriei ' 
as dm i^vestones of departed htgOtry; we look the rriics of our 
dpid<in4Eeep8 and fortalices as monnoieots to the mdinory of tytmitjf* 
‘'Soefcely a memorahle tower in Seotlaiid or £dgla2id,>---]||hdyrood, IrnrHog, 
dftntani*, Berkeley, Fotheriagey» PoxitefredtirHI>ttt bmn ito legefid 'of 
iron. xvi^NO. XX. *^8 
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rime, end eriee aloud to saoceedin^ ages, *' Beware of deap<^ism, be¬ 
ware of aopersfition! In the darkness of the people ^consisted our 
etrengthi-'-in the impasbivoness of the people our danger'* ^ We have to 
thank the Duke of Buccleuch for perpetuating, for the instruction of 
our rhildren, the meniory of those episodes in the life of the fairest and 
frailest of Queens, which connect thenteelvea with the romantic beauties 


of Hermitage. 

Who knuHs, (for want of better wares to trade in, we love to specu¬ 
late in politics,) who knows but that the ifftat of these very beacons of 
warning, these buoys which float over the wrecks of departed power, 
the land of Wabliingtom may one day or other follow in the greatness- 
worshipping career of other countries? We all remember the eftects 
produced on the elegant nuiid' of the author of “ The Sketch-Book, by 
the first aspect of the historical rums of Europe. Irving looked upon 
them, peihaps, with the eye of a romavner ; the majority of hU country¬ 
men would have regarded them with tho e}e of the politician.^ Ihere is 
a specious sound m the name of Queen. 1 he title of “ '1 he \ irgin 
Queen" is eiideaied by a thousand precious associations to the mind; 
and in the name of Mary of Scots evibts a whole romance. By such 
illusions our bi other Jonathan maj one day or other he tempted hack 
into ro}alism ; for our brother Jonathan hath no Kirk-of-I leld, and no 
Kenilworth, to bring him to reason. We arc very grieved for thee, our 
brother Jonathan ! and invite thee to visit the reniainsof our own 
Hermitage, and reader thy meed of gratitude to the wil i iitw ce of the 
Duke <01 Buccleuch. 
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The Bard op the North ; a Series of Poetical TaleSf i^Hrath^e of 
Highland Scenery and Mu7iner». By Dugald Aloore, Auwor of The 
African, The Bridal ‘Night, &c. file. Glas^w ; Robertson. 

Mb. Duo cld Moorc is too well known as one of the Sweet-Swoers 
of 4he Clyde to require a formal introduction to our renders. His new 
volume, Tue Bard or thd Noriii, is cohstructfd of simple and pliant 
machinery, ^HmUb gives the poet opportunity to unfold his diversified 
powers, wb^HInyric, descriptive, contemplative, or dramatic. In 
scription lies hig strength. To us the charm of his Tales, Romanew 
apd Eegends, *|s the scenery agjad which they are laid, in **Scotiaw 
J^ktetejik wUds," though many of the metrical tales possess very considar- 
able merit. The poem opens with a pieep ori^pe moral description, from 
which we borrow a few lines. It is a portraiVof the Bard• 

* He had ambition—Irat it was the love 
To hold communioR with the unprerse. 

Ocean and auushine, clouds and cataracts, 

Those mighty tmpnlse^ that live and speak 
The langnage of eternity—the words 
or the Iuvi8tbl«b from sea and eky. 

And the far breathlea solitudes—whose wastes 
Stretch in among the eveAsating bills. 

He Ibved to speak with Hatnio, and tfO Stand 
AJmm upon tha toy mowitidani cbedtf 





Wtiw the «aa wt, and o’er tbe weetem deep 
Hts wiuffc of glory d«e|N)n«i; or when down 
Tim gorgee of tbe tilghlnnde fierce ond fitr, • 

T^fi^nidnight etorm caoie howling whirling lonnA 
Tbi'hndent fereeU, whoMjigentic apnn 
Were deep indented in the aoUd roeh. 

There was a strange, niysterions Hide, whiah hound 
His spifit to the wild and beautiful, 

The high, untrodden solitudes of earth. 

Where the flowers bloom not, and the rarest moss 
Is crisped to trosi^ork,—.where, aloft, nlonei. 

The masses of thimine"woods heave, and roll 
Their echoes, like far thunder,~~where the bird, 

The gaunt, majestic eagle, loves to keep 

Her throne ahore the world. The voiceless moor, 

That, like an ocean, spreads its waves' of broom, 

Loue glittering to the moonlight, had a charm, 

Which, like the soul of solemn music, cathe 
Across his hearUstrings; and when, rising o’ef 
The sad and solitary swells pf heath, 

The midnight star.«hine brightened, and revealed 
The grcy^toiies in their lonely beds of mose,— 

Those simple nioiiiiineiits, which ancient tribes 
Reaied o’er the hunter's solitary liuiiss, 

Or, holier fur, on martyr asiiQi,—he 
Ha« lelt a power, a gIory| and a spell 
Warp tlieir strong links amiiiid his soul, until 
Each sense became a pas-iun, and a part 

Of die wild waste and wave^resounding shore. ^ 

There are somg lines ti> the Memory of the Martyr of Reform,^ Tho> 
mas Muir, which ]^mse!i!s that quality in which the writer is, in geHeral, 
most defective—tliought and sentiment. The poets of Glasgow cele.. 
brate the memory of the piitriot so foully sacrificed. Let the people and 
the representatives of Glasgow and of Scotland do him, and his fellow, 
sufferers in the cause of freedom and truth, the tardy justice of procur. 
ing the solemn disapproval of the Parliament of those unjust and cruel 
sentences, which remain a stain and a dihgrace on the judicial records of 
this country. Thio poor homage to their memory can be of no avail to 
them. It is not the Past, but tlic Present and the Future that demand 
national reprobation of a Qntion.al shalne, and |iuhlic atonement for a 
public injustice. The court which condemned Thomas Muir fur enter, 
taining and endeavouring to spread the opinions of Pitt, a few yf«rs after 
the ** ltcaven.born" lied shamelessly apostatized^from them, would not 
have scrupled the rack and the fagot, liad those whose sign^-tokens it 
obeyed exacted the services required in a former reig^. This is not 
waiidering from Mr. Dugald Moore. With the poet’s elo4|iience, we en- 
force our pleading for justice from a Reformed Parliagient to the me. 
' mory of the Scottish Martyrs of'Reformo 

Cuned be the simile herd who pawned tltelr oath, 

' The bloated iqjM of Ipxury and sloth,— 

Creatuna whom nature fashioned with a sneer, 

And bade |he wretches crawl without a tear t 
Dull, dark, unfbeling things without a heart; 

Cold blocks to make the honest gazer stai’t; 

Masses of matter fettered from their birth; 

An ounce of spirit with a ton of earfh t 
With minds of granite, comfortless and deedt 
With brains of water, and with thoughts of lead; 


Such were the men who sent beyond riis ways 

AnobleqpUHtoasttuiifsr’sgnvaj 
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Bt 4U<^».|iU aumiM hwf^ i^t|li»d amif. 

ifiiitt luid trititaplMd trial dfy } 
OWylaa ritadotmi Irlth har wiin> of 0otm, 

Back paliipcped iiiiliuoii’a t^tapnBod toai)i t 
Thair nantM are ahroudfld in eternal nut; 
Wacdto Mt tbe wild hare mingled with thrir dtut. 

M the martyr to the people*! came, 
t^ose blood has pnniied a nation'a lawe; 

The aim i^Ill die ere darkneas fall on him, 

And aya^^ wither etc hie fame grow diuy 


The^dge haa now been judged^he eterimd God 
Hath called the proud ^ea to their l^at abode, 
Where alares oi office, and a peneioned frown, 
Wlieie antiquated foiini^ and ermined gown. 

Have no an|}L Where pageantry and pifiie, 

And all the ^mp ot powei, la flung aside* 

They, with then blotted naiuea and musty lules. 
Which long have ahelteied knntes and daulcd tools, 
Cannot avert the great AvMigw's tutse, 

Nor cozen justice with % venal purse. 


Avtobiooraphy of John Galt. London: Coclirnne and M'Crone. 

Tku is a book which almost every readini; man will lonsp to peruse, 
though we regret to find that it is composed for a reason winch every 
one will lament, and most of all those whom the dehghtfiA works of the 
author have so often cheered and gladdened. The life of Mr. Gait 
would have beeri more than usually active, exciting, and fiill uf stir and 
event, even for a man of tfhe world and of*%usihess. It has borne little 
affinity to the ordinary quiet sequestered tenor of a literary man’s 
eourse. Composition has been Vitli him nn accident, or adjunct, of 
more smious employments,-—neither a prufession,^nor, ilhl^ould appear, a 
favourite pursuit. W^can onlyswish tha|^ idt| the same hearty natural 
ralish at the rest of tbe world, Mr. Galt nc^jv nad leisure to read his own 
#orks. Nothing could prove so soothing and medicinal to his weary 
and fevered spirit, lie has writtan tHis history of John Galt as he 
might have sketched ohe of any body else—onlja^with less freedom and 
fulness, in the niinute details of the principal figure. With a brief ac> 
count of hie childhood, and a rather interesting rdiation of Ihie develop¬ 
ment of the mind of a youth placed in a commercial community, end ^ 
the bodety in«which he moved, ^re given the substaobe of Mr. Galr^ 
Ktbseqnent traVels in Turjf;ey and Greece, and the Mediterranean 
lelaD^, wheM he was so fortunate as ta meel^Md beemne, for a4Sme, the 
trav^ing eon^panimi of Lord Byron. The vl’itold of Lon^a ^ in several 
of its more altMOtive aspec^, and adventures in^Ganada, sketches 
of the illustrione, the ]ffiitned,^the fhshionahle and gay, elMim Mr. Galt 
Wm oonnected with or encountered, psake the Autohio^phy altogether 
R charming work, thoogh^the interest li^ more^ ^ grouping and 
Wbessories than in the Irigo of the piece, who iekept too much, in tho 

A porlwl iq prefiic«d<Ro the Life, wldoh, with etrong resemMineA in 
Nidngi a^pBoh^ed iiido R iplid 



smd AlU of ^ ^Hwti 

Tan Hbuoxrofjs ; j 

, Xtoodira: lionfm^ t m 

Thh Pilgrim io 0 il6)#iw4^ ^ipeM 
imaginfttion, and oxc^vo loV^oj^i^dy> li^re Idslui^linm 
England for Italy, and ddscriliOO' thi^ire^esi of oat 

scenes amid whicli ho wandered, vfth^eJfoct a^ heatity) fro^nthf |ijMt 
inferior to his prototype. Were we to give the^ftH^Ariu dasia&ptim 1|^ 
unpublished stan/as of Childe Harold, i|io on^ from unernid eriddoi^ 
could detect tlie cheat• .. 


Day naksln roses t—.on the Pdgrim glaiuiitr 
Rich atilt romantio landscapes glimmer near ^ 
la any whM, retiring or advanting, 

Above, the sea bird’s clamoious biood career^ 

Beyond, t^ barge on glassy waters danMng, 

And, from the hiights^ the distant miUeteor, 

With bells, and bartarole^ and meRsorea oar, 

Biend the night melodies of sea add shore! 

Beneath yon gaily peopled, clilfr, the sea— 
bpiead like a mighty micror, wliere the snoKi 
Of the piopd Alps he cradled tran<|iull>— 

Gathers the mountain streams beneath oar bowi} 

And there—for prmcely feats and scantity 
Loug filmed—the clustered towers of Monaco’s 
Grey pyiamid—a palucc, fort, and shrine— 

Fling their long shadows o’er the inddy brine. 

• • • • • I 

* Hnik t tolemn notes upota the iiight>wmd swelling. 

Salute the Pilgt^’s ear— St. Remo’s hell! ^ 

Of pious sbiift, asin sweet indulgeucfrlhinng— 

And midnight mass, and oruons whose spell. 

The demon's wiles and Ocean’s inry quelling. 

Can snatch tlie shipwieiked horn the hnnk of helP 
The pilot heaid the sound, and crossed him thTire— 

Then poured gi tang his wonUil mmfice. ^ 

The song of the Pilot to St. Remo corah in here, and the deiBri|(il^ 
is resumed. ^ 

How c ilm the (Rght '—clothed in its lotefi^ haC) 

Spangled with sta^, and Uquidly serene t 
Such as enraptured GAEit.co’s view, 0 . 

Fredt worlds nntolding.—Ever as the scene * 

Exchanged with mom, the chatm was ever new, 

Fojf now the vessel ploughed the bine TraaHS|l** 

And, when the sun g&nced frywi Liguria’s sky, 

*Twiis scene, I wot, to charm the safest eye 1 

Attest a faint riond oif the honron'b rim ; 
jix nen, moanting from the Ooeanli rnffirgbi 
<4Eaiapartt, jpd towers, and templcuhnnered dim 
"*» And foitrthat told of many a hostile charge*— 

The Mola«-the Baf I—and therein gala tnm, 
jifeluocqi, gondola and |U4ed baige— 

A fNfipt dMft'*«»8eyoad, la puiple light, 

Frond OKSMueMnMta ^ad and goigem dlhl f 

Thb is hut an indiderent specimen of the ** 
mnehH)f the fine aririt^ i* distlngillMliB^I^ fijIlAMwe 

mill pd 1I%' to whi^'o^ moddnrhtvadpiFliO 


SlO LiUi4»tff lU^iter. 

•ra grown sbuneftilly inditferent. . When yrc say that tbe poem reminds 
1 M strongly of JByronj it must not be understood that this is in the higher 
moods of power and pajmon. 

Gbeat BniTAm ik 183S. By Barof D’Haussez, Ex-Minister of Marifie, 

under the Ex.King Charles the X. of France. London : Bentley. 

The marine minister fled to England during the Three Days. He 
lived in this country for nearly three years, travelled extensively 
through it, and mingled freely in society. The result is two volumes 
of strictures on our history, manners, customs, character, and legal, 
social, and religious institutions, written with more freedom than jus¬ 
tice, and more spirit than accuracy anil sound judgment. On the whole, 
the Baron sees much less to admire “ in England and the English,” than 
they do themselves. H« tells, or blunders out a good deal of truth, never¬ 
theless, in showing us how we impress strangers who come among us 
with no evil prepossessions. Ilis picture of English high-life is sombre 
enough. The satire is far from being unjust—it is altogether sufficiently 
repulsive. Humble life is worse. The people are cAwardfi/, rude, and tur¬ 
bulent. It is a syni]>tom of increasing good sense that the country is 
not in arms from end to end at the Frenchman and his libellous book. 
Concerning Scotland, the traveller has strung together an assortment of 
blunders wliich ori^'could scarce have expected even a Minister of Marine 
tofgil into, though he is, on the whole, merciful to the ancient ally of the 
Bourbon. His greatest severity is reserved for the dignitaries of the 
English Church. The worlilly splendour, and worldly ambition and pomp 
proudly displayed by the English liierarchy, astonisli Italians and French¬ 
men, accustomed to the deeper hypocrisy or modesty of their own prelates 
and clergy. The Church of Englantl, in its temporalities, seems to Ca. 
tholic foreigners, the most singular graft ever made on the religion of 
the fishermen of Galilee. " 

As censure, if less pleasant, is more stimulating and piquant than 
praise, this book will be'found amusing by people who like to hear the 
worst that can be said of them. 

Social Evils anp their Reheiv^. By the Rev. Charles Tayler, M.A. 

No. T . The Mechanic. London : Sniithv Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Tayler is the author of a few harmless and ratl^r pleasing little 
stories, which the critics of the new'spaper press, who really are a good- 
natured race, have treated with their usual indulgence. I'he question 
is. Does their petting nut sometimes spoil the boy? 

If any alloy of earthly motive durst be suspected among so much lofty 
profession of t^ie purely spiritual purpose of a series of narratives, under, 
taken, Mr. Tayier says, “ in a sjjiirit of prayer,” and so forth ; (we dare 
not profanely venture on the Miltonic invocation)—it might be the sue- 
oess of Miss^^artineau's Tales as mere articles of sale and profit. The 
Social Evils ai^ to be the antidote of the poison of the Illustrations. 
We do not approve of all the economical doctrines advanced by Miss 
Martineau; but still less can i$e see that rite discussion of the Arian am. 
troversy tends greatly to edification in* Mr. Tayler’s eighteen-penny tract, 
written in imitation of her lively stories. The wo^t fault of the Mecba. 
infi, if being very dull. The hero, a watchmaker of Binnin|^am, calls 
himself ^wk.” Ho is a ninny and boriwdiot, who runs awi^ .firom 
hie wifeatp play the orator in Lon&n, and associates with itinerant two. 
penny lecturers,, and female stfblling players, who quote Lord Rynm 1 

* II ' 



and spout at Eadioid meetings I It is usetcips to point out the iroproba. 
biltty of a bearded man capable of the idiocy of ^eyben Foster, the 
watchmaker, ever afterwards acting a rational part, especially when, like 
him, possessed of what he rails ** a gift of tm gab.” Thanks to Mr. 
Taylor's help and safe-conduot, Reuben gets a sight of his folly, and 
returns to his duty and his wife. A visit wit^ her to a Shropshire farm, 
house, affords some pretty rural pictures and scones, and intioduces us 
to amiable, pious rustirs, and a Vicar of Wakefield of a Vicar, whose 
liko, if found in the diocese, «annot be too highly esteemed. 

FLowrns or the East, with an Introbitctouv Skeicu or OrifntaIi 

PoFTRY ANn Music. By Ebenezer Pot oik. London: Hamilton, 

Adams, and Co. 

a 

Thi SI “ Orient Pearls” me not strung at random. They are selected 
fiom those poetic treasures of the East tliat have nut hitherto been ex. 
plored, or whiili are not )et unfolded in their native luheH and beauty 
to European readeis The poetiinl sperinieiiH will ihiefly inteicst Oiien. 
tal bcholais, the Shttcb, wiiiih is foil of recondite infoiniation and elo. 
gant criticism, will be more geneiall) prized. 

THE Book or Rn.u rs. By Edgar Tii} lor, Esq. London; Maxwell. 

This title may be apt to mislead. Tin* iiutlior or compiler does not 
mean any Utoiirs, saie those sumtiumd It} tlie constitutional laws, and 
by Alts ot Paili iineiit. Ills woik, which shows ability and industry, is 
therefuie not so inipoitant to the people as the name might signify, but 
it will be toiiiid iisiful to lawiiis and mitiibers of Phi Iminent, and is 
lurious to ever) reader loud of bistoiiial leseiiih. It begins with 
Magna ( baiter, and ends with the llifoim Ait. The separate Acts of 
every leigii follow in ibruiioJogiial oilier. 

• 

Sir Waiivh Scoti’s Poi ikai M ouks VoIs IV. and V. 

With 1 whtUiHhmentsfiom J)(snfn\, hi/ Tiumr Edinburgh' Cadell. 

An origin d Essay on the Modem iniitiitioiis of the Anueiit Ballad, 
by him who was so eminent a master of all its moods »nd stvles, imd so 
thorougbh versed in its lystoi\, forms a new and iiiteiesting introduc¬ 
tion to the fourth volume It is a lontinuation of the Kemaiks on 
Popular Poetn,” piehxed to the fiist volnmo of the Border Miiiatielsy 
This prelimitiarv dia'ourse leads Sir W alter to speak easilv and uimf- 
fectediy of himself and his own loniposittons, as links in the golden < luiin 
he lb traiiiig downward^, and to give his readers a liioiie iiioisel of 
autobiography. The lemarks on his own Imllnds are comined and 
expressed in that spirit of sagacity, modesty, and ftai)knes«, whiih cha- 
racten/e the wnter's judgment in every matter relating to himself and 
his works. We do not retneqiiber to have met so accurate and guod<' 
humoured an estimate of the*inutihtv of/i u ndJi/ ci itii ism of Mb. produc¬ 
tions as Is found here. The poetical contents of th^ foiiith volume are 
most precious: thev are Sir W''aiter'h own balfailM, and some of those 
written by his friends Lefden,^Moiiif, and Marnirt. 

The fifth volume is devoted to the old romance of ^in Tristhrm. It 
hgs been said of Sir Walter's onginal metrical romaaoea|.that the notes 
are as good as the text. Thu holds fully of his notes on Mir Tristfem. 
The notes are much better than the tent, at least to modern readers 
not tarred with Slack-letter. e 



lAUsrkry 

Essay ok Cviuasg, By J.* Cairnie. Glasgow: M^Phoa. 

Ix ia just abon| time that th* rotaries of the " roaring play" were look, 
ing after the rinks. The salting of the beef will do a month hence. All 
topict' connected with curling are treated according to rule in this 
learned treatise, which is meant to excite a spirit for the game on both 
sides of the Tweed. So high is our opinion of the usefulness of out. 
door, healthy, vigorous recreations, to the mind, as well as to the body, 
that we heartily approve the object so carefully detailed by this enthu¬ 
siastic curler. Largs, which enjoys the presence of Mr. Cairnie, appears 
to eclipse our own Duddingstonc in science. Into the merits of the 
slippery controversy between him and the Rev. Dr. Somerville, on the 
invention of artificial rinks, we must be excused from entering. The 
Doctor does look ns if shorn of a handful of his beams; but he could 
spare two without missing them. 

The ENCYCtor^ntA Bhitannica. Edinburgh: Adam Black. 

We dcian it our im]icrativc duty, ns cbniiiiclcrs of passing events in literature, to 
call the public attention, in tlie ninsl emphatic iiinnncr, to tlie preceding rcpublica- 
tiou of tills admirable and extensive work. Already v e have observed, with pleasure, 
that it has attracted no slight notice, and been bonoured with much commendation 
hy the press; but there is still reason to suspect that its value is, in general, not more 
than half appreciated, and tliat tlie public lias been induced to regard it as a mere in. 
corporation of tlie corrected suppleiiieiit ivith former editions. Now the fact is, that, 
in every vital respect, this is a new work ; and unless it he received and welcomed 
as such, no adequate justice will lie done to the energy and enterprise of the publishers. 
Resting, indeed, upon the valuable accnmulatioii of materia) contained in the Encyclo- 
pmdia in its pivvions form, every iiiipuitant article lias been moulded anew; and 
wherever knowledge has shot so far a-licad of its former condition as to render ori¬ 
ginal composition more fitting and easy than a leinoilrUiiig of the old, the. work has 
been accomplislicd by tlie best writers of our time. The present publication has thus 
material iidvantages rvliicb no new enterprise of ti similar kind can possibly possess. 
It is a work brought to maturity hy tlie care iind reflection of the able men of many 
generations. Its mnihod is not a tiling struck out in haste, or the product of some* 
single adventurous mind; but, on the contrarj', it is tlie r<' 8 iilt of toilsome and pro- 
longed olaboratinii; and tee have the strongest presumption on liehulf of its having 
at length arrived at a degree of uiie.xaiiipled perfection, in the changes which are now 
being impressed upon its seventh edition. Notwithstanding former pruuings and 
omendatious, a great lalmur still remained; and the multitude of excrescences which 
have been lopped off, the prolongation of some articles, and the curtailment of others, 
80 that all might appear in duo ndative iinpoitance, and that the vast amount of hu¬ 
man knowledge might lie prcsenti‘d as one harmoiiioKS wholew-a structure as fine and 
symmetrical as it is niiquestimiably gigantic,—.these corrections, and the amount of 
labour of such kind, which, if we judge from wliat has been done, remained for Mr. 
Napier to undertake, forms onr best proof of the value and comparative perffectioii of 
the enterprise; because they show how very much of such a kind the most careful 
and iiiteili^uit men will, in a great work’s early stages, leave iinattempted, or at 
least nnachieved. We mciition tliew things especially, Iiecause the effort, ^wever 
toilsome and important, is quite likely to escape the notice of the general crilm Nor 
are the effects of tlii% prolonged clahnraiion less manifest in the structure of the sepa¬ 
rate articles. Tbose of a scientific cast dbntain the best thoughts of a Robinson, a 
Wallace, and a Leslie; and we observe, with peculiar pleastiiv, that many of the sub- 
jects have been entirely resnrveyed and rehandled’ by a young and promising cultiva¬ 
tor of mathematical science, In whose tasteful and distinct style we could almost pei^ 
snade ourselves to imagine the hand of a Playfair. 

In regard of political philosophy, this Encyclopedia stands at the head of onr dic¬ 
tionaries of modem knowledge. The fdw men in Groat Britaib who have sedolonsly 
explained this iiitcrestiugandjntricate subject—fitir,notwithstuuding onr multitudinous 
scribblers and talkers, our truly scientific heads are still but few—have been 
engaged in bringing this momentous department to perfection; and they are ilow ‘ 
occupied in giving it the last polish. May we hope that to the names of Milt,' 
AI*Culloch, and others who grace his list, the editors will see meet to add that of pPo-' 
ftssor Austin? The depail^ent of statistics is, as might be expected, tat the most 
part original, by ant hois of establidied reputation, we caimoC dteiMriige Aim intd- 






ligent writer^ if wt ip«cify« •ttoerribg of eipedftt notice', tbie txqideite merceetu by ’ 
Mackiutosb and Leslie. These emineat men ure uowilast us’^to eTer,..i~nDd one of 
them departed too soon, alasl for his fhme; hut theirfcuiiu will always shine in ** 
gems. Leslie's dissertation is pregnant with beautiful s^ulaflon, cveiy page of 
it bespeaks the inexhaustible resources of his mind; and hUhoOgh, as an expounder pf 
the doctrine of utility, we would prefer the severe intellect of an ^Austin, it is impos- 
•ible to peruse Mackintosh's flue criticism on the history of moral investigation, without 
wishing that such siihjccis had been more exclusively followed by his cultivate undnv 
standing. But we have neither time nor room to dilate. The observations now made 
will convey something of our idea of the worth of the publication which has caused 
them; and it is not unlikely that, on a future op|>ortuiiity, we siiatl draw from it at 
large. We have simply desired to make known to the public what the work really 
is, and we hesitate not to give it oiir most hearty recomnicndatioii. If we read the 
signs of literature aright, it is not likely that wo shall soon witness another so gigantic 
undertaking. 


, FINE ARTS. 

Majoh’s Cabinet GAiiiiEnv op Pictukes. Nos. I. and 11. Vol. II. 

Without flagging or falling off, this work Ins proceeded to a new vulnuis, which 
opens with higli promise. Tlie treasures c»f Art are inexhaostildc, and the voudnetors 
of the Major Gallery have, taste, skiil, and knoii’inyncBS to avail thcniseiveH of them. 
In the first numiter are the Natirity of I’aiil Veronese. Though a beautiful pirAure, 
replete with gentle affection, we subscribe to the criticism of Mr. Ciinniugliani, that 
it is too theatrical in the studied attitudes of the grou]i around the sleeping imbe. Tlie 
Chapeau dc Paille of KvnENS is a picture of ])npiilar celebrity. Tlie notice of this 
painting gives Mr. Alliui Ciiniiinghnm opportunity t.) pay some iiiimeusnrcd conipli. 
inents to Sir Thomas Lawrence. Aie tlie hand and wrist of the, beautiful Fleming 
of llnbens trnc in the engraving to tiie original ? He is not lliu painter of gossamer 
beauties j but that hand niigiit knock down a Holstein hnllock. Tlie third picture 
is a landscape by Wilson, whifh naturally says more to Allan Cuniiingluiiii, who has 
seen it glowing with the mngie of colour, tlian to those who look on the tmgraved 
transcript. 

The Atitwate in his Study, by Ostatje, is, in its own department of art, a first- 
rate picture; tlie Jew Merchant of Rembrandt a gorgeous one. He is not the 
Shylock, but the .lew of a land whose irierehants are prinees. Tlie Glade Coltape, 
hy an English lamiscape-paiiiter named Crouie, is iu that pains-taking, thoiigli some¬ 
what narrow and scranky style, wll^^^l does not prevent a certain ih*giT.e of truth and 
excellence. The notice of the painter's life is of more interest than the engraving 
from bis picture. * 


Valpy's National Gaixery. 

As a hea^ful collection to look at for amnsemciiii^&nd pleasure, we cannot re¬ 
commend thtie engravings, or meagre outlines, but as a series of Irssons to young 
Btudents in. art, 'this work is worthy of high pr^se. The outlines afe accurate and 
spirited, though some of them have not had justice nt the engravlr's jircss. , But 
then itds eo cheap 1 • * 

• , 
The LANnsoAPB Aebux, ob Great Britain Iewstkated. Fifty..niEe. >, 

Views. By W. W estnll. Esq., F. R. S. Descriptions Cy* T. 

Esq. Second Series. London: Tilt. * 

• 

The plan of this volume is good. If we are to hafe pictures, let us hkve. them. 

If literature, let it he so. The Annuals slip between stools. The Views^lhe sdbjects 
of whidhrase well selected, bear the sign-manual of Mr. WestalL l^y ane either of 
tiie most beautiful landscapes that the foir realm of Britain pntsm^ dr the old'' 
familiar faces" of Us churches, cathedrals, towers, casties, and bridges; its modara v' 
public hiuldiiigs, and picturesque anrient towns. This is not a ga^I^ pf 
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ideal beauties, and grand historical pieces, but a snug English pbrlour, beaming with 
•portraits of • 

Tbe fow best lored md mod revered.* 

The merchant of Manchester has his Room$, the r.itisen of Newcastle his City, 
thedenivten of Lancaster his splendid Sessioiis-IIouse and Market-Place: and thus 
it holds through many towns, giving tlie volume a local os well as a British interest. 
Among our favourite jnetures arc Hmerford If ill, Steele's Cottage; Ift/the, Kent; 
Pmeril Canlle ; Dryburgh Ahlteg; Maidstone Bridge ; London, from Greenwich ; 
Worcester and Melkham. The latter rue in urhe views arc peculiarly charming. 


POLITICAL REGISTER. 


EKOlAVn. 

Assessktt Taxes. —Ini mediately after 
the prorogation of Parliaiuent, nearly the 
whole of tlie Cabinet Minisiers left the 
metroiinlis, and we bars had, ronaeqiiently, 
very little domestic political intelligence 
during the month. The question that 
lias'of late created tlie greatest interest in 
London is the repeal of the 1 louse and 
Window Unties. Meetings have bi'en 
held, and associations formed in aliiiust 
every part of the metropolis for this ob- 
ject. An aggregate meeting of the vari¬ 
ous assnciaiioiis was licid on tlic Itltii Oc¬ 
tober, which was tiuiiierously ntlciulcd. 
llcsolutiuns were passi'd no longer to pay 
in money the Ilouss and Window Duties, 
and not to buy or sell the goods wliicit 
may be distrained for these taxes. It was 
also resolved to address the King, praying 
him to convene the Parliament forthwith, 
to take into consideration the dangers 
which threaten the existing institutions 
of the country, slionld tliesc taxes be 
longer entorced; aitd it was agri'ed to 
raise a subscription to protect such mem. 
hers of the assueiatiun as may be prose¬ 
cuted for their attempts to repeal these 
taxes. Some of the speeches at this meet¬ 
ing were of ratlier a violent description, 
although the speakers were avare that a 
short-hand writer, employed by Govern, 
ment to take*down their speechej, was 
present. As nuft'king the antiinonarchical 
spirit of the times, we may botice, that 
tvhen one of (he speakers said that he re¬ 
verenced the King, he was interrupted by 
great laught«r,^i83ing, and uproar. We 
regret to obscive that the extunple of the 
citizens of London has not yet fieen fol¬ 
lowed in other parts of Ijte kingdonf. 
Without great exertion it is iu vain *o 
expect the repeal of these taxes. Lord 
Althorp now denies that be made any 
promise^to [repeal them ; pleading his old 
excuse, when his staiSnicnt in r&rliament 
was urged, that his words must hate bMn 


misreportod. If the agitation, hmvcver, 
is pei-BSveriiigly kept up, we have no 
doubt that tlie repetil must be one of the 
first measures of tlie next session. No 
measure, sitice the removal of tlie Property 
Tax, will be felt so great a relief to the 
miildliiig rlusses. Tiie demand for the 
rejieal tins been created, not so much by 
the pn'ssnre of tlie tax, as by the injustice 
with wliicli it is collected. The splendid 
mansions of the aristocracy are in general 
assessed at not one-toiitli of the proper a- 
niouiit, while the houses of their tenantry, 
however extensive and cominoiliaus, arc 
altogether exempt from the tax. This 
sliaiiieful cxein]ition has iierei' yet been 
siitticicntly brought forward; and when 
viewed iix connexion with the other ex¬ 
emptions fiom taxation enjoyed by tlie 
landholilers, is of niiich importance in 
slkowing the working of a iegislatiirc of 
landlords,' We allude particularly to the 
Inveiitory^and Legacy Duties, from which 
ival estates aro exempt,—to the repeal of 
the-Husbatidry Horse Tax, and to the 
recent exemption of farm stock, pro¬ 
duce, ke. from tha stamp duty on insur. 
nnces. 

(^APTAINT Ross.—The intelligence of 
the safety of Captain Ross and his crew 
lias excited the liveliest satisiactiou 
throughout the kingdom,—after an ab¬ 
sence of upwards of lour years^—even the 
most sanguine had ceiiouitcedMl hop» of 
ills safety. Tlie following are the only 
particiilnrs of his voyage which have yet 
transpired. In the first year, the ships 
were early frozen in, after proceeding 
some way down Prince Regent's inlet; and 
ill iiiree subsequent years they were able 
to advance only 36 miles farther in the 
steamer. They finally abandoned their 
vessel in June 1632, finding all chance of 
proceeding in her hopeless, and- visited 
the Pury, which vessel had been aban- 
doned by Captain Parry in 182& The 
Fury waa partialty bnken up by^th« tee; 
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bat plenty of prorialonii and atone wna in tba wannest manner, their approba- 
found on board of her, a supply which tlon of the conduct in Varliament of their 
was of much value to Captain Ross and excellent and independent representative, 
his crew, as their provisions were nearly Mr. Ajfliouby. Mr. A. is a refonner of 
exhausted They also found her two the right sort. His speeches, at the pub- 
boats little Injured—a matter of great lie dinner given to him, nt« full of patrio- 
importance, as they were thereby enabled tic sentiment. He reprobated the Irish 
to reach a whaler, the Isabella of Mnll, Coercion Bill; spoke in fhvour of pnb- 
on the 27th of August. Of 23 persons lishing the votes of the House; also in 
only three have died. Captain Russ and favour of the Ballot, National Kducatlon, 
the remainder have returned in excellent and a sweeping Uofonu of tiie Rstablisheil 
health and spirits. All liis charts, jour. Church in England. The Irish Estab- 
nals, and papers are safe. The account of lishment ought no longer to exist; and 
so protracted a residence in tlie polar re* in England, titlies ought not to exist an. 
gions, cannot fail to be interesting. The other ^’car.” He denounced the grants of 
farthest point reached by Captain Ross one million to the Irisli clergy, and twenty 
was 101 degrees W.T.., which is nine de. millions to the slitveliolders. ‘'Tlic num. 
grees east of that part of MoIvHle IsUiikI, her of votes which had taken place np to 
where Parry took his observations, and tlie 30ih -Tuly, to wliicli time tlie state* 
twelve degrees east of the extreme point meat in the Mirror of Parliament was 
to wliich that navigator advanced in his inade up, was 163. Of these he had voted 
second voyage. The cxpeTijtion was tilted (11 times in the majority, (l.'i times in the 
out by Captain Ross, at the expense of minority, (and conse)|uently been opposed 
himself and his friends; and we trust to (lovernmrnt in thu inost jiart of these,) 
that the Government will not only pay the and seven times he had been absent.**— 
expense which has been incurred, but tlei-e is a noble specimen of a Member of 
rticompeuse tlie Captain and his crew, for Parliament. 

the noble effort th*ey have made to iuves. Cjiurcu Ratks.— ^The i‘csi8tance to 
tigatc the geogra)iliy of the polar rt'gions. church rates coiitimics to increase, and is 
Mimtart and Naval OrfiCKRS. — rapidly spreading over England. Sir John 
Without a great reduction of the expense ('uiiipbell, the Solieitor.Oeiieial, in ad« 
of the army and navy, no material abate, dressing his constituents at Dudley, said, 
ment of taxation can ho expected; for in s|>eaking of the abolition of vestry cess 
these branches of tlie expenditure absorb in Ireland, that be hoped “ this was an 
by far the greater pro]>urtion of our free omen of the abolition of idiuicli rates in 
Tcrcinie. It appears, from ji pavltanieii- Knglntid.** lie went at some length into 
tary return, that, in 17112, we inid 2,117 the distinction between tithes and citurch 
naval officers, of whom 54 were admirals, rates; the foimer he ludd to bit property, 
022 captains anti commanders, and 1,441 but he unetjni vocally condemned thsiatter. 
lieutenants. 'I'hera aie noW| after eigh- Eari. Grky.— The rapacity of Earl 
teen years of peace, 5,U72 nhvnl officers, Grey excites universal indignation. The 
of whom only 400 are afoiat—we have must devoted tools of his party feel it 
170 admirals, of whom '’only 12 ara impassible to defend him. Not a week 
afloat—1004 captains, of wliom 54 are passes over, u'ithout some lucrative up- 
afloat—3210 lieutanaiits, of whom only pointmeut being bestowed on ins fa- 
414 are afloat. In iOlO, during the inily or relations. Nor is liis Loid- 
height of the war, we h^ only 40411 ship content witli merely bestowing on 
naval officers, of whom 170 were adrai. them lucrative offices; he is also distirotis 
rale, 1502 captains and commanders, and of ronfi^ng on them, nntneritedly, those 
3007 lieutenants. The army is in a siini- honours which have liitiicrto been appro- 
lar situation. We have 10,000 officers, priated to men of dis|inguibhcd merit, 
or about” one to every six men; yet all Ge'Reral Sir Henry Gray, wh«»e name is 
the redactions which the select committee not to Ub found in any military despatch, 
of the House of Commons ventures to Ab* was created, at the Coronation ol the King, 
commend is L.0,076 immediately, and a Knight Grand Ooss of the Military 
L.25,321 praspectirely. it is plain that Order of the Bath, whUe^ueritofioua olB- 
no efficient reduction will ever be nude ceix, whose names arc, identified with the 
as long as Ministers are able to raise the most'gallant exploits of the British Army, 
present amount of taxeis The onl/ have becj dt^nied si^ciently leward^ 
coarse is, to rednec the t^wenoe in the firsbf by inferior honours, mr tienfy has more 
place^aud'then'to leave Ministry to find recently been appointed to a lucrative 
oat where redactions in the public expen- appointment in tho Household of the 
ditara ean most4»sily be made. Lord Lieatsnaat. of Ireland. Such art 

DnnrEA to Mb. Aoliomby.— The the advantages of being a brothir of the 
iphiibitants ofCockemoath ban testified} Friin* Miibliitdr. 



PdliUtat Keffister, 

; THE REVENUE. 

VTe wnr give t(a Alwtmet df the Net Produce of the Rereniie of Great Britain in 
the yeare and quarters ended 10th of Octoher, 1832, and 10th of October, 1833, 
showing the increase or decrease on each head theretrf:— 


IHS8. I focreasc. | Deerrase. 


Customs, •MUnWOM 

Excise, . 

Post Office, 
Miscellaneous, 

Total, 


QUAKYEKS. 


Customs, 

Excise, 

Stamps 

Taxes, gv>MVf(Mwvi 
Post Office, ... 
Miscellaoeous,. 


13,801,299 
14,956,307 
6,558,150 
5 038,324 
1,313.000 


15,240,007 

14.542,957 

6,499.529 

4,986,180 

1,400,000 


£ 

4.696,129 

4,668,188 

1,658,0,32 

656,959 

333,000 

9,402 


£ 

38,708 


87,000 

16,485 


413,350 

58.630 

§6.144 


43,097,420 | 42.733,489 
^ Deduct lacrease, 

Decrease on the Ycar.»i_ 


£ 

4,272,449 

4,771^309 

1,681,726 

652,129 

371,000 

4,394 


12,021,710 I 11,753,007 
Deduct IiicreaK,.... 


iU,193 524,613 

— 144,193 


380,420 


Increase, jDecrease. 


£ 

423,680 


38,000 


160,2«l 43.3,518 

— 180,242 


Decrease on the Quarter, 


253,270 


This return is, on the whole, satisfac- Ireland. 

tory. Since the session of KKil, the an- Irish Administration.— The fol- 
iiual amount of taxes repealed has been Iniving singular family connexion exists 
L.3,335,000; and the deficiency on the pre- among the members of the late and pre¬ 
sent revenne is not nearly so great ns tent Irish A^ministnition. The Marquis 
might hare been anticipated. The increase of Wellesley succeeds the Marquis of 
on the Excise for the quarter is remark. Anglesca, and the Dnke of Argyle sue- 
able, for, during this period, the loss by coeds Lord Wellesley, as Lord Steward, 
the rciluctiou of the soap duty is L.1.53,000, Now the ci-iiepant Marchioness of Angle- 
and upon tiles L.17,000; making together sen, having divoiTSMl her liusband, married 
L.170,000. The falling off in the Excise the Duke of Argyle; and then the Mar- 
firr the year being L.413,3S0, is to bo ac- qiiis a.*' Auglesea married the lady who 
counted for by the repeal of the candle duty was the occasion of his divoixe—the sister- 
1..206,(MI() the duty oil Bn.Tp L.218,000; in-law of Loiri Wollejiley. Farther, Mr. 
afiii the duty on tiles L.23,000. The Littleton, the Irish ^cretary, married a 
decrease of the Customs is explained by daughter of I.ord Wellesley,—to that the 
the^ diminislied importation of forcipi late appointments have the appearance of 
grain, or rather the diminished entries as nice a family job as can be wejl ima- 
for home consumption, and by We redtiu- gined. It is enrions to observe the sort 
tion of the duties on cotton wool and of connexion which exists among some 
hemp. *■ ** members of the aristocracy. 

The Duke of Co>tiiEni.ANri has left Irish Corporations.— Tlie iwreati. 
England for Germany, in order, as is held gtit|ou of the Irish Corporations has made 
out, to have the advantage of the advice some extraordinary exposures of jobbing, 
and attendance pf a Prussian medical man, TheCorponition of Marybmrougb resolved, 
for the blindness of bis son, Prince George, after the Union, to admit no more mem- 
Immediately preceding hts depdrtnre, bers, and the number is now reduced to 
Henry Hampfelilt, his ^lei^ drowned ‘five. In 1805, when their nnmlier WBs 
himself. The Duke wm examined atB thirteen, they actnally divided the cor- 
soroe length on the coroner’s inquest. It puration lands among thcmselves^v and 
was pbserved that he repeated the w^s jointly and severally executed leasesvtii 
of the Mth with particular emplmaia. feivonr irf each other, fir the tenn of 
The veiriict. of the jury Wns, “ That the yean. The corporate'revoiiies of Orof- 
deceofeed drowned himself, being at the time heda, if honestly managed,-eihould have 
IB a atate of temporaiy derangement.’’ bronglit 1^28,000 a-y^ { bn^ as the rule 

























was to lease them to Ftotestant corpora, bis lidloims. Meim. Carlyle a^ An. 
tors at oiM4)>onh their valne, the pre* duson stillif contipua |he .taa^restations 
sept rerennes do not' exceed 1*3,000.— of the i^it, to the. scandal of all 
Whigs and Tories are equally fmpBoatad true Christlaas. Why should these fa. 
iu th^ corrupt practices- Formal arti. natics be permitted to assemble crowds in 
cles of agreement have been diecorered our streets by their insane bowlings ? The 
between the great Whig, ** Sir John New. police on|^t surely to remove all not* 
port and William Newport, £sq., on the sances, among which Messrs. Carlyle and 
onepart,andUari7AlcockandJammWal. Andereon must surely be reckoned, 
lace, £sq., on the other part,” by which the The opening of the China Trade will 
presentation of Waterford, and the pa> not be neglected by the enterprlelng mer. 
trouage in the gift of the cprporatlon, chants of the Clyde. A fine neV ship for 
were equally divided betwetm the con. that trade has already been launch^ at 
tracting parties. . Dumbarton; and the ^aft of a very largo 

Th£ State of Ikbi.am'd is much the .ehip for the sanm trade hai been sent by 
same as it was last year at this time, not. • Glasgow Company to Quebec. The 
withstanding the operation, or rather the expense of ehip building at Quebec is L,8 
terror of the Coercion Act. The number per ton. On the Clyde it is from 1*10 to 
of assaults, robberies, and murdsra U much L. 12. We have here' another instance of 
as usual at the same p«*ipd jof Iho year; the mipaus coneequenees of the restric. 
and the attempts to collect arreara of tithes tione on trade with foreign countries, 
etill prove unsncccsBruI. A enle was lately Dundee has been tor many years the 
attempted, in the county of Meath, of the most fiourishing totm in Scotland. In 
farm-stockingofM]-. Christopher Morgan, the month of September no fewer than 
of Reutstuwn, and at the auction tlicre sevcnty.lhree vessels arrived there from 
appeared upwards of 20,000 persons ** to foreign ports. Their registered tonnage 
mark tlic bidders;” but no bidder was to amounted to 11,200 tons. Upwards of 
be found among the whole assemblHgc. sixty of these vessels were from the Baltic 
A sale was again uttempted a week or two and Archangel, with rargoes of hemp, of 
afterwards, when there trns the same as- flax hemp, and codilla, to the extent of 
sembhigc, and the same result. No dis. 8000 tons, being more than the whole 
turbance wliatever took plarc on either amount imported a few years ago. 
occasion. The Ministry, by the slowness Recruiting tor Dou Pedro lias been 
of their measures in the abolition of tithes going on briskly in Edinburgh and Glns- 
and the repeal of the house and window gow, and some hundreds of men have 
duties, are giving tlin people an opportu. been procured with little difficulty. The 
uity of pertoeting themselves 1u tiie art of prospects which are held out are, in these 
passive ivsistattce,—an art which is likely dull times, too flattering not to have the 
soon to become more efTective in protect, desired effect 
ing the people from unjust burdens than fbaitce. 

a Retormed Parliamenu The warfare of Louis Pliilippe against 

SCOT LAN]}. the press, still continues. The editor of 

In the metropolis the only subject jwhich the Tribune newspaper, has been con. 
excites any interest, is the approaching demnedtofireycarsfurtlierimprisonment, 
election of tlie Alagistracy under the and to a fine of 20,000 francs, for a libel 
Burgh Reform Acts. The Whigs have against the Government. This ie the eighth 
been exerting themselves to secure the condemnation, and 81st prosecution the 
electiou of their own creatures, with what Tribune has undergone. The nominal 
success will he speedily known. The editor of the paper has 4,000 francs per 
great body of the citizens care very little annum, ‘for suflbring the imprisonment, 
about the matter; and few really eligible and the fines are rals^ bj public subscrip, 
men can be found who are desirous to tioA Iu consequence, of the untettled 
take upon them the management of the state of $imiu^ Marshal Soult has resolved 
attain of a bankrupt city. The majorifiy not to reduce the French aimy. An addtj, 
of those who have been recommended as tiongl force of 35,000 men bae been caUe4 ' 
oQuocillon at the Ward.Meetings, which into active eenrice, andpn army of dbieiv 
have generally been managed by Whig vatioa, 60,000 strong, ietifbe fnaced.%liomf . 
underlings, command very little,public the Bj^uees. Itisdeetined to act Cfuly 
zeipect. , in the event ^ Bourmoi^ tob oUter 

The clergy having i^Uected.the gpenter,^ French ofiUcereiiow in BfAln^iwUig arms 
part of the etipmuLtax, by the ImpriMn. under Don Carloay>i.an,«irai|t mrhich, it is 
menti^tlieir parishionen, have rerfed for nnttntMned, wonU .tke active h). 
a while from their labouM. They have, terference^ of la Spanish attaiisb 

BcaandiUe, been engaged with the here- There is aen^ptoitoiB to.anspect 
ttcM doctiiato (tf the Rer, Mr. TMt a«^ nUtoitolildvflfcedeBLoaB 
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itf t]uk«vent of any rupture with tha 
northern powen. * In serrile compliance 
with the wiehei of Aiuetrlu, he has canned 
the arreitt of Buonarotti, Manjuia of Co- 
ndtag, the only aorrivinir dostendant of 
Michael Angelo. His otbnce is his devo¬ 
tion to the cause of liberty, and bis Italian 
birlli. It thus appears, that the Italian 
patriots aie not in safety in Paris, ftom 
Austrian persecution. . Another visit by 
tbe Diicheas de Berri, to Prance^ was lately 
evpected, hnd a great stir took place among 
the Cai'lists in the South of Kr,anc«N Ex. 
tensive preparations were, however, aTade 
to put down any Insiirrecflon which might 
break out, and every thing continued quiet. 

HPAIV. 

The King of Spaui died on the 21)th of 
September. Tiie immediate cause of his 
death was a lit of apoplexy, bi ought on by 
ao excessive indulgente of Ids appetite. 
This event will, in all piobahility, o(ca. 
sioii a civil war in Spain, ns Don Callus 
if not likely to submit to the late Uepe.al 
of the Salic l.aw. All parties appear to 
rejoice at Ferdinand’s death, for his ton. 
duct had excited general disgust. The 
Queen immediately iifsuined the uflice of 
Regent; but there is some reason to fear 
that Spain will gam little by the King’s 
death.* Zen Bermude/ h.is been eoutiiiued 
as minister. Count Florida Blaiira, a 
leader amongst the Libeials, has been 
banished for six years ; and the Queen Re¬ 
gent has published a manifesto, which lias 
caused much disappointment to the libemi 
party. It contains the tallowing sentences, 
which require no eomnieiit. I'liey ex¬ 
press the precise sentiments despots alwai s 
use when they liave resolved to resi-t all 
improreineiit“ I will muintniri most re¬ 
ligiously the form aud fundamental laws 
of the monarchy, without admitting dan¬ 
gerous inuovntions, however ic>spcct.ible 
they may appear in their origin ; lor we 
have, litiiurtunalcly, alreadv ex]iei'ieiiri<d 
(hell' disastrous cftects. The best toi m of 
gorommqpit for a country, is tli.it to 
which it is accustomed.” Don Cailos, as 
well ja Bourninnt, has entered Rpain: but 
Aothmg is knoiwi of the movements of 
either. An insiiriVirtion in favour of Aon 
Carlos has broken out in the Burth of 
Spam. The Marquis de Valdespimi has 
taken posseaelon of Bilboa, in his imme, 
at the head of /iiharmy of aeveral thou¬ 
sand peasantry. General Castagnos, who 
commanda the goveniment troops, found 
himself unable to restore t^qiiillity, and 
was rmnpelled to retreat^ Navarre and 
Catalonia, ae well os Old Castile and Est^ 
madura, aie not well efl^cted to the Qtinn 
Regent’s (Sovemmeiit. Madrid, according 
to the laleat accounts, continued tranquil; 
Um aoath ttf Spain, whiclt eontaidB 


many liberals, is expected 10 ittpipael thh' 
Queen’s cause. The Quaot has baeiL so* 
cognised by France aud Brittlsi, Mul also 
by Austria, though not without some im> 
portant restrictiono. 

EDATroAL. 

The only attack yet made by the Mi« 
giielites on Lisbon Is that of die 6th Sep¬ 
tember, in which they were repelled with 
considerable loss. Boonnoiit and the 
French ofticei% for laasons which have 
not yet transpired, have doemrted Don Mi* 
fuel's standard. The lines of IJsboo are 
romploted; they are of great strength. 
Don Pedra’a forces within the Rnes 
aiiioimt to 23,000, one-half of whom are 
regiilai troops. Besides these, there are 
7000 men at Oporto, and upwards of 2000 
at IVuuJie. I'he Constitutionalists bm 
bii^y raising' additimtal troops iu this 
country, and linve been very successful in 
their etiorts. Eion Miguel bus still tha 
means of proti acting the war for a long 
period, if he is ao in« lined. He has 
14,000 men before I.isboii, 7000 in the 
neighboiiihoocl of Oporto, a strong garri¬ 
son at Klvas, and a coiisideiable body of 
troops in the Alentejo. 

1I01.LAXU AHU AELOirM. 

Tiic Qneetion betueen tliesi* powers is 
ns far iiuni adjustment us ever. It is not 
improbable that there may soon be a col¬ 
lision between the Dutch and Belgian 
troops. The Dutch garrison of Mues¬ 
li iclit laiiiiot be approached, except through 
a territory jleclared to be neutral and 
inviolable, until the King of Holland re¬ 
moves the obsti IK tioiiB to the navigation 
of the Maese. Tlic term of service of a 
part of the garrison has exjiired, and they 
insist uu being i*elieTed. The Belgians 
have tollected a liody of troops to pre¬ 
vent tlte Dutch passing through the ueu- 
ti.ll tenilory: and, tlieretbre, 4f an at¬ 
tempt is made to relieve the garrison, some 
fighting will, in all probability, ensue. 
Till' French, as parties to the convention, 
declaring the territory in question .neu¬ 
tral, will have a right to interfere. Gen¬ 
eral St. Cyr, the commander of the Fivnch 
army of the north, has arrived at Bruwels, 
to make arrangements with the Belgian 
Goveniment regarding ulterior proceed- 
injls, 

OEBMAXr. 

The Conference of the Emperor of 
Russia with his brtither despots at Mun- 
chengmtt lasted for seven days. No¬ 
thing has transpired regarding its proceed¬ 
ings. *ln this state of darkness, the fol- 
lowing paragraph, published in a Gehnaa . 
paper, which lies occasionally hem BMdo 
the medium for the promuIgatiaB of 
Mettemich^ doctrine^ haa mcited aome 
attdntioii. WeuroymtAcqttaiBfodiiriat 
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ttfli imt tH> • 

blaiUB ««i #tfen4» • tli«Wt tf% ««ud tb« 
Clem«B(a of dlMrindMi, bf which aodcty 
u thfwMNMi^ll JhHiA hjA neoenary 
to ahandea a ^ratenl«which atmed a* 
mainiaidtnf tmi|%ttifUty by iwiifit meant, 
and to pnieeed bMtead to ehtram* uea* 
•urea The apiAeacBiDK ConferenuM of 
the Oeeunia Ce^a Will most probably 
]ney« that the time ic tome uhen they 
Intend to ad, and no longer to M the 
•port of eontingmictee.*' 

, iVALr* 

Tkk AnatvSiii GoYeinmmit' frrlil much 
nnecMineaa at the pi ngrers of liberal optn* 
ion* in Italy. She w •tipngthemng hm 
aiiay in that counthy bynumeioua iom« 
fortomentii, with the intention, aa is coiip 
jectnred, of tonwliditing her poucr. 
Numerous airests |oi iitditical otfetucs 
have taken plate at Fisa, Ginna, Lialioin, 
bloitnie, >md, biemia. lt*u is rtpoiKd 
previoHslv to the Coiifaonip at ftltincheiu 
grata, that the bmpciot of Auattia nns 
aliout to aksiiiue the titli of Piotectoi of 
Ital> but this intention, if eiei sciiously 
Liitei tamed, appeals to have been aban* 
doued. 

TUHurY. 

Theue has been a fire at Constan¬ 
tinople, which has consumed a gieat num¬ 
ber of houies. Cight hundred are said 
by the most moderate computation to 
have been destroyed; but othei accounts 
swell the number to seseial thousands. 
The Russians arc omnipotent nf C onstau- 
tinople t and the Sultan seems to be little 
else than their tiibiitaiy. By a treat], 
dited 8th JfiVi betwten Riisua nnct 
Till key, entered into on tiie basis of le- 
ciprotal defence, the formei {lowci en;,ages 
to furnish the lattei nith all the foicis 
uliirh may be re^qnired foi the defense of 
the country ;-*‘}ii8 Inipetial Ma^istv being 
desirous ot maiutaimag the independence 
and complete preservation ot the Ottoman 
Empire.” The supplementary article is, 
however, the most important: ** The 
Sublime Poite will close, ui ense of need, 
the btraits of the Dardanelles: that is to 
sayfirit will not permit the entrance of any 
foreign vcaael, even under any pretext 
whatsoever-” It w to be seen whether 
Omt Bntahk nnd France will toleratn 
•ach « ■tipulatioit. 

^TfUDE AUD MANOFACTOBEI^ 

Tutmaflnts fbrColoiuni produce have 
been on the dednsn Several puredsof 
•ngsr, token on spiKulation aome woiJu 
ago, l^eheen resold M lew prices; but 
xtmy of the holders are tuU aangniwr of 
* obtahMBg high pncee, and have wlthdnwn 
ilidrwiMrftm pnmrtMlasjill^Kdtwitb* 


BtanfUng Slfonrable SMCOhute of large mhsi 
of goffiMT In Hellani^ • Whsidenble fall 
haa taken place m thic article. Rom, 
-aleo, continuee depiessed; and a wduttion 
of price has taken p^te. The late sale 
of lAdfgo at the India Honer, coneisted of 
^161 cheste, of wlucb 438 were with* 
drawn prtviousiy to the opemng. Al* 
though Rm pii^rletors bought freely, la 
ordeb to support the market, a decline ofL 
4d. per lb. eui the finer qualities kud of 
Od. to 9d. on the oidinaiy and lo# sorts 
took pUcs. The Laitt India Coupany 
has anaoimeed the quantity of tea ior tha 
December sale at 8,600,060 IbSt * Fean 
weitr ciit^i tamed that an attdtapt would 
he made* to throw an excessive quantity 
on the maiket; hut the above is only 
100,000 Ibt. ovei the quantity sold, at 
the SepttiDbei sale. * 

Vei y e'xtensivs spe'calations in tallow 
have lately tHheti plait The pure haa 
fallen from L dO to 1^.43 a ton, withm a 
few weeks; and very heavy lossps most 
have been sustained by some of the 8p»> 
culatoib. 7 be stock of tallow has re¬ 
el utl] htpii much iucicased by arnvals 
from Russia. The stock, which last year 
at this season was 12,800 casks, now a* 
mounts to 37,000. Iho London soap- 
makeis have icMlved on a leductlcft of 
1.2 pel ton on tlie price of soap. This 
sliould reduce the lefail price mors than 
a iai tiling pei lb. 

Tur ( oi 1 ov Tbadc.—T he price of 
cotioii continues to fail. The sudden and 
enormous use in the price ttf the raw ms* 
tciinl within the last thitew four months 
hss reduced the exports of cotton yarn 
and manufactured goods from 20 to 26 
per cent. 

The Pnicx OF Wool is again on tha 
use. In the course of Septembei it loss 
from 25s. to 30s. a pack. The demind 
at the cloth halls has been bnek* Tha 
buvers hung back tor some tim^ but, 
hiidiiig that prices did not fall, thsy have 
eagirly commenud purchasing.* TTia 
whole clotlimg distiict has been fin* ioma 
mouths bai k fully etuplo' ed. ^ 

The Ikon Tkaoi , aftawa long peafiid 
of ddftreuion, coutmues'qo levnve. On 
the 0th Ochiber, being the Iron Maatenf 
quarter da>, the puce rose 5s. per ton atk* ■ 
pig, and 10s. ott aunatotrared ittnn T3b» 
dwand is brisk, and a fuotipr flld 
tinpated. The workmen’s wagas hnvh 
also becOi raised. Iron which e^n^tfain 
Since might ^vaJiern ptfrchaacAwlAlb 
10s. A ton, now saila at NawpOrt'anA €fuw 
difftorL.? 

* AGRICULTlilte. 

WauL* tha oilKid kdaaa lataiaets of tha 
country Hi fenanilly in a ftouiSahinf 
gfrkdkait 
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prCM^/and tbe distress of the tennntiy 
and landholders f early increases. All the 
attempts whhh hd'Ta made to keep 
up the prioe^of ^tin hy lestrirting its im¬ 
port from frm'iffii rountnrs liate tailed, 
and markets sink ycaraftei year, althoaf^h 
we uiv no«v (l)‘])eudent ou-forei^eis for a 
material part ot oiir annual coiisumution. 
Tha^mmitte*' of agriculture, which*satin 
dOSlnwiorted that in no average year our 
pioduoRla equalled tiie cuDSumptioii of 
the couMfc ] but the late committee state, 
that, “amr the most full inquiry, and the 
most careful coiisidcration of thahvidcnce, 
they have formed a derided opiniim that 
the pttNluce of Great Bi it.iin is, on the 
average of years, unequal to the con¬ 
sumption; that the imivased supply from 
Ireland dot's nor rover thtMlefic,ien( y; and 
that, ill the present Nt.ite of agrit ultiire, 
the United Kingdom ii, in ye.irs of otili- 
nary production, paitially dejieiideiit on 
the supply of wheat fiom foivign coun¬ 
tries.” The importation of wlieat fiom 
abroad for the last live jears, nveragt4 
l,14ii,0UU quarters anuii.illy ,—01 quantity 
whicli is nut tar short ot six weeks' ron- 
sutuption ot wheat. The coiniiiittee rare- 
iiilly keep out of view the real eaiise of 
the ty^rit ultiir.il distrehs—exui bitant rents, 
—.aM attempt to mistily the subjeit, by 
copious observations on tiie ineieuae of 
county rates and poor latcs. That tlieiic 
burdens linve tended, in some slight de- 
give, to distress the Kiig^ioli ngni iilturist^, 
we do not deuyt but as^oh^xes of all 
kinds paid hMlte Scotrii farimiv at4‘ veiy 
iiiron8iderabre,>‘iheir distress can be attri¬ 
buted to 110 other cause tliaii the exaction 
ol ivnts (ontracted tor by the tenant, when 
the produce<of liis farm was fifty per cent, 
more i^tlUuhie than it is at present. Nu¬ 
merous witne<<si's examined by the com- 
iiiittce roiiciir in stating that rents must 
still be greatly i educed ; but thisim)H>rt- 
aiit part of the cvideiue, wliich could 
hardly escape the iiicmbers ui a committee, 
ooiisisting chiefiy of landowiiei^s, is not 
noticed in tiie report. 

TiAeviis sufieied from the Com Laws 
can UB'dly be toaggcinted. Holstein and 
hfcclmnbntg wheat, of the finest qihility, 
weij^in|e-C2 lbs. a bushel, may be pur- 
clmpd dt pivaent for 2&s. a quart^ and 
be imported into this cqnild^ tipr; 
jPa quarter.v-<lbus making tAi^price to* 
tbe’co»suaierB2s.; while the last average 
price pf wlieat (16tb October) is 62a. 4d. 
On each qu.ute)' of whapt oj^uined, th«f 
people of Britain pay sSn. more than they 
need m do were the com trade so 
that, ^ the grUde of wheal^tlie 

abtta(^||Bonsu»ii|M|tp£etvbi^ ia twelve 
mUlidltg of.j|WiMMR|i annuallyj^ tax of 
twelve tnilBrna aterling ia nugfd from 
tbe people^ to ItW «p the MBl^tdla of 


onr aristocracy. Qnt As is a snhject on 
which our space 'doriid|u permit ua to 
dilate. 

In Scotland the crop la under an aver¬ 
age in point ot but the quality 

compensates, in soma measure, for the 
deficiency. Wheat, itf >partlcular, is of 
excellent quality, and yihlde^markably 
well Hi proporticni to the tr-m la Eiig- 
laud, also, tbe wheat cro^irfoontidered, 
by the bmt judges, to be%ider an aver* 
age; yet the price is iieaily^iu low as 
ever it has been during the last five years- 
Barley and oata are likewise under*an 
average crop. The late sown barley suf¬ 
fered much in colour ffpui the raius; but 
the early sown is of fine quality. Little 
demand has, however, existed for barley 
in the market, uiid the price is on the 
(Ifilitie. Beans and peas are almost 
nerywhero a deficient crop.. Potatoes 
arc turiiuig uuft woisc tliaiAvaJfexpiCted; 
ior not only are there Bomeroas blanks 
from tbfi lotting of tbs ywis j, but thi^pn)- 
dace, even where the s^ was sound, 4s 
nuusiially defiiicut. Tlic price is there- 
foie likely to be higher than it baa been 
tor some years. Unless aii.alteiation 
tnkes jilaie in tlic Corn Tauvs, the prices 
of giMin must !m> much higher before next 
harvest. A groat breadth of wheat has 
already been soum, under tbe most fii- 
vourable circumstances; and the braWe 
in looking uncommonly well. The dan^w ^ 
to he feaied is the making too rapid an 
advance 1i;ifore severe weather sets in. 
Turnips liavc improved considerably., 
An auction lately took place at Phanj^ 
tiissie, 111 Bn&t Lothian, and the turnips^ 
both common and Swedish, which arc as 
good as any in the count]', u’eve let at 
about L.7 per acre, on the average;. 
Yonag grasses are in gtoieral looking 
well, though they are not so for advanced 
as might have been expected firom the 
eailiness of the harvest and tbs mildness 
of the season. 

SHKEP AKD CATTZ.S UABXETS. 

The price of sheep still continues to 
rise. At the concluding Falkirk IVyst, 
on 7tli Octolier, the supply was ono-fotlMh 
less than at the September Tiyst, and 
prices were a shade higher. The rise, ae 
'compared with the October Trys| of last 
year,_ was firom W 4s. 1^ a-l^ead. 
Tw i^ittle markets oontlnne Srm^ wad 
prices seem ratlicr on the advMji^.'il^e 
demwid for hones still cotttinv||^l.' ‘ 

Hops have not suffered so'imroly'by 
thoAevera storm as was apprehended. The 
quality of the new hops !s much better 
than waa expected^ Smaples of tbe Wor- 
oedfer growth have been eadiibite^ efiOal 
to any that have been drawn foe sevml 
years. NeW Kent pockets fictedliaff at 
present firom L.7 to LA * 
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PRAISE OF FOLLY. 

We are^iot about to imitate tlu* work of Er.ismus. The Praise of 
Folly is not our desiajn, Imt our subject. We propose to examine the 
praise of the Miuistr\—the praise J'lom tbeniselxe^/o themselves. 

One of our witty esioyists tells us of a charlutan who struttotl about, 
preceded by a boy, crjing out, “ My father cures all manner of dis¬ 
eases.” After every proclamation, the quack, with all gravity, aflirmed, 
“ The boy speaks the truth.” Tlie .Ministerial manifesto declared, 
that the J\Iinistry cured all ananner of e\ils: the Edinburgh Review 
vouches th.it the manifesto speak, the truth. The Ministers, in their 
manifesto, praise their doings; .md the hlinisters, in their Edinburgh 
Review, afhrni that the prai.>e is just. 

The Review says, There was wanted a J^aia statement qf what 
had actually been effected; and the pubKcatiuii before us has supplied 
this, in a very satisfactory manner.” 

The boff )>peals the truth L 

But our charlatan goes a step bej'ond the quack in the story. He 
declares indeed, witli ludicrous gra\ itt, that the boy speaks the truth ; 
but adds, that he speaks not the whole truth ; that be does not fully 
proclaim his merits. • •* 

Independent of all reductions and othdl: economical arrangements, 
[ea:. gr. the one million to the Irish parsons, and the twenty minjoni 
to the West India planters,'] in the establishments and }he revcSHle, 
tlieinsSivesmost im{>ortant reforms,—these have been completed no 
tlian six great legislative measures* of improvement in tl|e instiiatioiis 
of the country ; nine statutes have been made for the amendment of 
the tiw; and the foundations have been laid for as many l»elieficial 
changes, both in our laws and Institutions, which, ft idl human proba« 
hility, the next Session will see accomplished. This iS undoubtedly a 
apleiulid result; and sofarjnm contidering that it is exaggtreUedf 
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me atefrmly persuaded that, prtdtably from oversight, where there mds 
so much to be recorded, the statement b^ore 'us falts even considerably ’ 
short of the real truth" 

The liojf speaks but half the truth ! 

** Probably from oversight, where there was so much to be recorded, 
the statement faUs even considerably short of (he real truth/’ 

As the old proverb expresses it, the wood is not to be seen, by- 
reason of the trees/’ Al:nisters have dune so much good, that they 
can|||| recount it. There is so much to be seen, that they commit 
otsflrsighta in cataloguing the exhibition. Not all the tonguee of all 
the members of Government, aided by IVf. Le J\Iarchant, and tliat great 
unknown, Air. Ballenden Kerr, can tell the achievements of thi^ Minis> 
try. So much have they done, that the sum of what they have done 
cannot be spoken. Airs. Alalaprop says, that, upon the d^aCtliof her 
husband, it was unknown uhat tears she shed. It is uranRvnVoo 
what vast good the Alinistry has done, according to un«i|^u^meii^liMC, 
who vouches for it in the Edinhuigh Review. 

Tfee Reviewer, like Tom 'I'humb, if we are to believe Lord Grizzle, 
nudtlng some giants fur the purpose of killing them, is very severe upon 
persous who clamour, that nothing, or next to nothing, was done” 
in the last Session. We have never heard such an assertion hazarded > 
for it is not to be disputed that something has been dune, and some 
mischief. Is the Irish Coercion Bill u nothing P Is the grant of twenty 
millions, for verbal emancipation, nothing? Is the vote of a million to 
the Irish parsons nothing ? ” 

The reviser makes the audacious assertion, tliat the slave is free: 

” From the instant that the AJinisters of the Crown had announced, in 
Parliamentr the end of slavery, the whole question was settled.” 

" The end of slavery!” uhen v\a8 it annouitced ? The beginning of 
a slavery, of limited hours, under the name of apprenticeships, was 
announced. The masters are to have more than the full price of the 
slaves, and a port of their labour into the bargain,—and tliis is called the 
end pf (damy! It is the beginning of a system curiously combining 
tbe fndia of idavery and freedom. The slave being provided with ne- 
cessariaa, willdiave liberty of idleness for the redeemed period of hia 
time ; and> in "the three-foqrths of the working hours, he is to be com- 
pelkd tp.laJK^ur without the reward wldch sweetens labour and pal^e* 
biewed indiiatpr. The single merit ci the plan is, that it ciaanpp ^ 
carried into dperation, and must give place to anothm' syStefn* 
masters will soon find it bett^ to give cdhiplete freedom aid 
tire n^proes, than to attem|)t to get»from them the eempulaorjr 
Wii^ respect to the reproaches agpumt Ministwra, on the fcore of 
vacillation and vnuit of v^pur,^ the Railewer obamnmib ds go^ 
riop lire meaning of * aacQIating^ imd * wanriog v^awf* ie *0 ^ 
cemprebead. It sigpifiet adoi*^ a vtdnalde a^gcatioin 

from aa advanaiy, or not atanc^ <nis open n or aaf!|niii||Bg 



\ 

small differi'noes> to secttr«^aninnit}r mt greats mnUtcfd; and it p’. r/ 
the ttieoniiig!] a)n|)a^ ,jmL‘n i>f aentie bjr tbi* names,* ^vnU'times 
iairness and candour, sAiJ^inicb of huiic>i»ty> sofnetimeti'nf wi^donl•’' 

If the im]uitcd Minibtv'iul habits go l)y tiu'S‘ luoijs. they eerUinly 
do not hiduiig to Minister''; for no uiurtul vvi‘r hunt^ of their fainieits, 
candour, honesty, or uii> luui, from any mouths b^t tlieir own, OF their 
parasites, nnd these ceitainly do not come under the Fsfrwwvr'ff de» 
scriptiun of " men of bense." « 

'I'he Hevjeuvr, or Prune Char’aton, sat s, that “ th« saying q!il,-ldie»« 
Rure«. and mtt Men, has vary much lost its currency for the i^^gs 
being i/t, he very luiielj argues, that ^ffin are all in all. /’Af 
ievHtittf for meom/i'i,” uttiiuis lie, “ t* io be found iu mufi/' itnd the 
men in w horn the be-t security for measures is to be found we Whig 
He may ho sure, auJ no oth ms- Thiib a matchless donstitutiou, accord-' 
ing to tJie Ethiibui^h Hetuetv, should signifv simply Whig government- 
What need of a Parliament ? M'liy trouble thv people with eltwtiww? 
M'Jn cl )g the Iiestsectiiitvtbr measures Hiththe ptoaeav of legislutwn? 
IIui mg. III thene ^iuiisters, « the liest security for measures,” uiuiit more 
is wanud? Any thuig Hhidi checks, ioi]:)edea, or delays tbeir npgns- 
tions detracts fioii * the secuiitv for ineHsures.” Having faund 
miracles of witdoin and*Virtue, such as the world ha* never before bwA 
blessed with they shoiihl, if there b* truth in the Edtolturgii ileoiejo^ 
be made al'Milute dictator*; and to uhutever they jirojxjtae^ the public 
voice should milt ansvier, To beat uloafutf. 

\\ Im that has the h/^t s Tunty Hill a>k for any other, or retain tfif 
other, which ohstnicts the free o^ieratioii of the b«?«t ? Tha great prub* * 
Icui of <»>verumeiit is now solved. J>(>oioeracy, desimtiw), and nooKbi* 
tutional Monarchy, bave all tbeir admitted evil*; hut “ the heat security 
for measures,” which i* all that is desired in a Huvernmeitt, is uojir at 
last found to consist in the adniimstralimi of Grey, Aithorp, Broughfun, 
Melliouriie, Pidnierston, and Co. When Bentham and Mill lahowr-ed 
their tlieorie* of Government, they little dreamed that the great secret 
lay in these words, Grey, Althorp, Urougham, Melbourne. Palmerston, 
and Co. Of Giese naiftes iathe talisman of good governuaen't compoaed- 
The curious combination magically pperates '‘the bast secuiity finr 
measures and henceforth, the question* VV'bich is the best form of 
Govemment? is to be answered in the words. That whiidi the Whigs 
administer. The political ndllenium has arrived, though the publif hil 
not yeC discovered it; and we have MinUteet in whom ids may pttihfnr 
trust as ii^Heaveu; and hir'a stgp, like*tbe lying dowrf of thu IhMbWith 
the lamb, as the EMtdtvrgh Review in another article r^msa}g$, n Cliui> 
teller «f the Exdiequer, a taxing Minister, who Um m the hearts of tii» 
taxed. Here is indeed a miinde :«> 

** A Chaneeilor of the Exchequer seemed to hmur the markipf 
«p hjs isrehead; until the present times ][W« miter • timely pnMwst 
‘ ' .Td, 


V 
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Against the pun, that Lord Althorp does not bear the mark of Abht 
unless it be in a brainless skull,] had proved that hatred for the office, 
might be subdued by affectionate respect for the man." 

Amiable sentiment! and so true! The people do so dote on their 
Lord Althor]), who never deceives them—never promises one thing 
and performs another—never eats his ou n words, which is the same 
thing as what the Persians term eating dirt. 

Yet, in the midst of these unparalleled blessings, people will grumble, 
as the Edinburgh lleviewer says, because they cannot get every thing 
at once; and they despise what they have (he alleges), because of that 
which they' have not. Hear his words :— 

“ As the greatest possible number of the lar^exl conceivable measures 
must of necessity be accomplished, however swiftly, yet in some kind of 
succession, and not sinuiltaneously; tljt>y, of v\huni we are speaking, 
could always stop at any one, and complain that the residue were still 
wanting; and by a known law of our nature, what we want is even far 
more prized than ail we have obtained.” * 

This law does not hold in the case of the Whigs ; who prize the 
places ihey have obtained, more than all the wants in the world. 

We assent to the truism, that things must l^jw^heir order; but we do 
not admit that it was in the necessary order tdWgin with the rod. The 
Coercion Bill was a thumping measure; but we cannot see why jt came 
first, or at all. “ The largest conceivable measures must be aecmuplished 
in succession —true ; but when we look at “ the largest conceivable 
measures," as certain measures are very ])r<»'porly termed, we see 
something more than the older of succession with which to quarrel. 
The grant of twenty millions to the slave-owners is one of “ the larg¬ 
est conceivable measuresthe million to the Irish parsons is one of 
“ the largest conceivable measures but we are not reconciled to their 
forward ])lace in the order of jierfurmances, by the magnitude of their 
wastefulness and profligacy. W'hcnever any thing is to'he taken out nf 
the pockets of the people, we may he very sure that the'measure will 
be the largest conceivable ; and when we cry out, under the scoup, it 
is no consolation to tell us that, vast as is the qtiuntity it takes up, it 
must dip, and dip, and dip aguin, in some order of succession. 

A farmer, says the old story, (such things are not done now,) set a 
huge Cheshire cheese before a countryman for a luncheon, and then 
went out into t^e fields to overlook his men. When he returned after 
many hours, Ke found his guest still at the cheese; but the cheese not 
80 much as he left it os the man. *; What!’’ cried, the host, " have 
you been all this tiuje at the cheese Sir,” answered Hodge, with 
all gravity, laying his knife on the cheese, as if invoking its evidence 
to the truth of his remark, " it takes a longer time than you imagine 
to eat itp such a large cheese as that." This answer is much like that 
of the Edinburgh Review. The people complain that Parliament has 
been making sad havoc with the public treasure; and the apologist 
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answers^ that the largest conceivable measures, (which can be no other 
than the twenty millions to the slave-owners, and th^j million to the 
Irish sinecure parsons,) must have some kind of succession. We did 
not want tliem all at once,—wc did not wartt them at all. We quarrel 
not with the order of their coming, but with their coming ; for tfiey 
are profligate extraviigancies. The llevicnver concludes, with amazing 
gravity, that the Ministry must be sn])ported, rather than measures 
inculcated ; because, otherwise, the \>rinciples of the Edinburgh lie- 
view will not be carried into effect: in plainer Avords, that a Whig 
Governujcnt .should be supported, to give effect to the Whig doctrines 
of the Wliig organ. A grand object forsooth ! 

“ Either those princijiles, [it were cufious to know what they are,] 
to Avhich we have been consistently devoted ever since this journal 
Avas established, must receive their jwactical effect from those compos¬ 
ing the present administration ; or lhi*y must be abandoned, and with 
them all our aii-xious hoj»e.s of public improvement be given to the 
Avinds.” 


AVere those fast-and-lo(i(ie principles given to Avinds as inconstant, 
‘avc do not apprelieml that society vA'ould suffer any very gruA'e loss. 
Let the gossamer be blown aAA’ay: it will not make tackle for securing 
good government. 


THE UXlVEIISITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

m 

“ Go,” said Oxensteiu to liis son, and see AA'ith Iiow little Avisdom 
the AA'orld is gi»vei tied." There is s«»nietliing to be observed far more 
Aiainderful than tliis, namely, the amount of good Avhich exists, notwith¬ 
standing the manifold contrivances for the generatiim of evil. There is 
nothing in the Avorld of such hardy gnnvtli as virtue. Never yet Avas 
there an iiistrunieiit of denforulizalioii that e^ild eradicate it. The 
Avorst laws, tin; Avorst establishiiients, the Avorst examples, the AA'orst 
morality, all fail of depraving, as d priori it AA’Oiild be argued they must 
deprave. Hwift seems to have had this consoling truth in mind, when 
lie makes the King of IJrobdignag pronounce a judgment upon GulljA^er’s 
account of the institutions, ^imiiuers, and customs of England ; which, 
though speciously reasoned from the premises, yet far e?(geeds the truth 
in the conclusion. • . • 

“ It does not ajipear from all you have Paid, Ijoav any one perfection 
is required, toAA’ard the procurtmieiit of any one station among you; 
much less that men are ennobled on account of thjiir virtue; that 
priests are advanced for their piety or learning ; soldiers Tor their con¬ 
duct or valour; judges for their integilty; senators for their love of 

their country ; or counsellors fur their Aviiidom. -By what 1 have 

gathered from your oaa'ii relation, andthear.swers I have witlf much pain 
Avringed and exU»rted from you, 1 cannot hut conclude the hiilic of 
your natives to be the most pernicious race of little, odious vermia, that 
nature ever suffered to cruAvl upon the face of the earth.” • 
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The tefAafkt npofi the MyMem are tfae, but the inference as to the 
effect is errun^us. His majesty of Brohdignag had not taken into 
account the tendencies in human nature, which, in the mass, resist and 
diminish the force of corruption. There is in the body politic some¬ 
thing analogous to the vital nriiici[)le of the body physical. 

/tftet reading Mr. Beverley'.s exposure of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, the xvfinder is not at the profligacy of the arist<K;racy, whose 
•duc.it'on has been flnished with temptations to all the vices, and that 
btst nily to tniiptatioii and to sin, oppurluiiUf/; but that so much of 
hotiour and of purity have come out of so ci»rruptiug a theatre. To 
live with Circe, and not taste the cup, is great honour io the abstinent, 
but ho almtemeut of tlie abomination of the teinjiter. An ordeal is not, 
however, desired in a place of iJistriictioii. The purpose of sending 
otir yottth to the Universitie.s i.s not to irv* their powers of resisting 
t''mptntinns. or their speed in the race ttf extravagance, riot, and 
d ‘haiichery. The men of the world asth.’ c'a'S t der.iin of all cii'toinary 
inirpiities are c.ilh'd siv, “ Tin* hoys nln^l mov th ‘ir wiltl oa’s hut i*. it 
nec.'ssary ain! decent tli.Jt tiectors and divine» slionld Miperintehd and 
profit hv this Seeding? Could no other theatn* Uian the cradle of the 
Church no other Mipcriois tlian its miiiisteis an I dignitaiies, h.* chosen ? 
Would not flcmirse of brothels i:n.l gstnnng||ii<.us ‘s, and rit>t and excess, 
in Londi.n, afford the saaie conv uience for tiie evliaustion of do-* 
haiichery But this sowing of wild oato. is not so short a season a.s is 
intimated in the off-hand way of cutting of morality with tho 

phrase. A Dean of ('liris'clnircli used to Jiis College mn>t be 

the most h uriied in Oxford, for every *«*e some little learning 

to it, and no oiu* carried any away witli iiini. if this were the case 
with vice, if it could be di.sciiurged and de[)(>'iited, a*' nnicli might he said 
for the Universities as f*ir the c.immon-s.*wer ; but the (piestion would 
yet remain, Wliether the streao’s of instruction, and the vents of vice, 
.should he united in the satne channel ? Over^th.* gates of the Univer¬ 
sity, if Truth held the .stile, would he graven these words. Here you 
may he as vicious as yon please. iMinistratiun, on unlimited credit, to 
all the npf'etites 

'riie approvers of wild oat sowing find n it’iiiig amiss iu this; but 
one of our objections t^the wild oat .sowif.ig is, that ive seldom obsewe 
a close to the sowing: it is the p.irticijile of the jiresent tense. \\ hen 
• Talleyrand heard some one com<iIacontlv .say, in selftlaudation, that, 
after all. he had only been gniltv of one act of vice, the Pririve of 
Diplomatists answered, “ Ay, Sir, but when i.s this single act drama 
to have an end ?“ Ho we ,say of the sowii^ of wild oats ; once begun, 
when does the sowing season ciul ? Ujfon many a glebe land signs 
will lie noted'Xjf the inveteracy -of the practice. 

The tree is known h\ itsifniits, and the friiit is known by the tree; 
but. liKiking at the nests of evil which ,Mr. Beverley lays ban* in Cam- 
brid^, vve conAjm that a worse produce miglit he reckoned on. Yet 
we do not suspect Mr. Beverley of exaggeration; we believe that he 
accurately represents the vicee, and the ppportunities and facilities to 
profligacy of every kind ; but, as Wv. have before remarked, it is not in 
the wit id the arch<.iiend to convey to men jUl the rice that would seem 
to ffow from their institutions. The correspondence, happily for bu* 
nraiiit^, is never complete between the vices of systems and the vices 
of the|r creatures. Few escape without detriment i But %wef yet we 
initiated to the whole extent which would be appcdieo^ £ron^ Ihh 





operating eauies* Certain we are, that assent will be given to this 
propiwition, after a perusal of Mr. Bjverley’a charges og^imt the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. The pamphlet is addressed tb the Duke of 
Gloucesteri Chancellor of the University, and opens in this sarcastic 
strain 


l am parauaded, illnatriona Prince, that your knowledgfe of the Unirereity of Cam¬ 
bridge ie very sup >rAciHl. Your Royal llighnesa did indeed epeud a term or two 
within the UiiiTersity, to receive the last tou«h of a princely education; but ai that 
impoitant period ol yuur hie wat paswil chiefly in the lodge of a courtly Pralate, and 
was mainly uctiipied in iiolding levees and receiving luloratiuu from Miisteie aiiU 
Fellows ot Collegi’s, it is not to bn supposed that you can be ncqiiainUsl with the hn 
caua of tiMt luutlier and nurse of a*‘ls and wickedness. Your subsequent visits to tho 
Uiiiveruty udded but slightly to your prt'vioiis knowledge. Tiie loyal nmiiseiiient of 
public biviKt,i8U, ioiicerts, oraloiios, anthems, dinners, litanies and cnnuisiils,—the 
ialiuur of walking on scarlet cloth, and of heariijg speeches in bad I.atin fi-om efleUs 
Vice-Chancellors, mid sermons in bad English hom miperalinuated heads nt housM 
unintelligible eoinpiiinent of Latin odes and Greek epigrams, and the hidui-oua 
ritinil of the aeimte house, would in no lespect tufiiVm yon ot the unseen woikiiigfe 
ut the greiii machine. Deign then, Rojal Sir, to receive some further Inioriiiatiuii on 
this iiiijiurtant hulijecl, from one who is uell aiqiiniiited nith that concerning wlikh 
he writes, uiul who ma\,gierh ips, let in light even to a myal miinl. 

The UiiiveiBity of Ciiiitbiidge is lelebiMied (liioiiglioiit Cliiisteiidom, and is spoketi 
ot with great leverence by all the paisons she has educated, tier style and title is, 
Till. ImmacULAT i: UNivfciKsiTV or Casibiudoi;. Slie is the ^Ifma Maier of 
thoiisa'iils ot squ le^ and priests, who drink liei heilth in tipsy graiUiide Ui eviry 
euuiitv of F.iigl.tud. Persont who are greatly thy seniors, -men tvho iiiifht ha my 
grandfatbei-s, tri>qneiitly havspiaiseil her in my liennng, and Asnn many lay tongtiaa 
h ite 1 heard the same testimony*, that their lollege d.MS weiT the uieiviest; that tlie 
)iriK‘L*,s of L'liiversity cdueatum w is one uiibiokeii louiid ut fe.tive debatuhery and 
not, .iiid the Uiiiveisitv paradise did iti those divs, as well as these, extvlid to New« 
111 II ket, Rni x, and l^ninlon. I^istciiiiig to these ineuiin lAls ot my natioi-s, t have wmii*. 
times donlited whether then youth must not have kffliwai Camln idge in its wiaot days; 
bur (illing til niiiid my oirii leiDllectiuiis, I teel that I was miiirated thetv in an ago 
even worse thin ilieiis; and vet, Iroiii anihenln iiirotiii itioil of young hien now run¬ 
ning the gauntlet Of sin la th it ” venerable” Unlversitv, I see tdviHy th.it even iH thio 
short tune the curiuptUm Ins gone on to n nighilat and emninOUS extent. 


It will hoiin lie seen that Al'na ilfater is in nnspir]n<^ hondst Shb 
is ill the unrelentin;? of one whoso sonttmoilt is, f lappy is he 
that tiiketh and ilasheth tliy little ones aytain-t the htohes/' holds 
her as a viper, and thinks of nothing but,her poison. 

To lemovc* the veil funii the aw^ul tare of this “ nilglWy ttiothef,*’ is iM> Snty thsk. 
Like the Syrian ggildeS',, she has such a iniiltiMtile of stiaiigr (I’C.itioes ftlViiiiitg ihs 
nxj;iegale of liir image, that I know not w hith to de-i i ibe fl St; iitir tjin I is!l ttsiiu 
wliiiliof ihc bre.isis of her .iinple h'snii ti> iliaw Arat her veiimiinnt itlilk. Voitr 
Royal Higliiiess will, however, iintiiranv dcslie perspiciilty In a subject which affii'ts, 
In ,t high drgi'i'e, the dignity of your oflice; and, theivliire, With ybtir pctmlS'din, t 
will considei the <Vora/«, Jteliyunii and Learniny Of Cambridge, and coticlitde with a 
few general remarks. 

The Miiraft of the University liave n doiib1sint|>e('t, at.we see th(Ri in the lives And 
habits of the Dons*—•« wal’d whirh, for bii vity, I |hall ACcatlnitul y uie,—Slid .as WS 
may contemplate them in the c'ondiict of the Uiidurgi ad nates. Closely conneeted With 
the morals of the Doni and the Undeigradnaies are the moi’alMl dw ftiuti orCd.a* 
budge; and it is difficult to say which is the Worst ih this knot at ini^flUy. 

Pride, fulness Of bread, and aliuiidaiice of idleness,'’ Is the latisi^of all that tl evil 
thete: and taking U In the aggregite, we may ti gly say, that it II a city Wholly |ivsa 
up to tornkatlon.*’ s , 

* \ * 

— - ^ r—— — -y -- 

* in University longnagei means a per*oh Who Is a mamher df thi Senate, 

or holds a Colh^iq or Unix'erstty olB« which gives him preeedMel shove aa Under* 
grsdiaie, , ' - i i 

W 


But as the Uaireniitjr is founded for the yonthe of England, we wiU first consider 
their moral condition, which is indeed too serious for ridicule. •A young man comes 
to Cambridge—^ni(iety-nineui8es.out of a hundred, at the age of eigliteeii, precisely at 
that period when there should be the strongest curb on his passions, and the strictest 
watch over his conduct. lie conies from lioitus or a private tutor, or a school; igno¬ 
rant of the world, and a str.mgcr to many of its vices. Ills jmrse is replenished tor 
the occasion witli that iviiich to iiim seems ample riches; and as soon us he anives at 
Cambridge, he quickly perceives that the tradespeople allitw unlmiitnl credit, and that 
credit is the order of the day. Books, the in plemeiits of the tea-table, wine, and I 
know not \i hat other et cteteras, must be ttruciircd aciordiiig to tlie custom of the 
place. Tile trudespeople send in many articles as a matter of ccinroc, of ivhich the 
fi-ei>li-m>in can lintdly guess the objei’t. He meets bis old i>clioollrllons, 80 ine fresh-tueu 
like himseif, some wtio have alrc-idy been soaking in tlie stream of dissipation for 
three terms. Ciiinpotations, to keep up tlie spirits, begin witli as little delay us pos¬ 
sible. “ Rece)ito ilulee lurere est iiiiiieo." Tliere is iin par,iinouy liere in wine and 
friendship. The eoiifectiuiier siipulies liher.illy fur the wine-pnrties, ehargea im¬ 
mensely, and gives long eieiUt. PL;ii'-a]iples and presen e l fruits of all sorts, and ices 
in varied columns, are of d.iily occiiiTeiii'>-at thes> entertainineiits. The frivolous 
youths seem to vie with one another in the multiplicity of their wines. Champagne 
and Claret are nnw considered aliiinst iinlispensiihle; and a Thais, in mule attire, 
occasionally addsavost toiiieeiiteitiiiiiiiieiil. Tin ice in my fresh.niairs term was I in¬ 
vited to Hupiier-pariieH, of whirli the principal aiiiiiseiiieiit was understood to be the 
presence of ]Mihiic women, drc'-Md as Uiulei;^rulu:ite$. As,] did not accept the invi. 
tatioii, 1 ii’a.H not an cy«>-witness ; hut twelve or tuiirtei'ii young men were pi'cseut. 
One of these liarlnt-festivals was at Cams College: the others weic in lodgings. 

*' But this is not piTinitted," somt* one .observes. “ It is tigainst 
rule ; and the liroach of the rule is no more to be charged against the 
discipline of the University thiui murder is to be charged tigainst the 
strictness of justice.” The tmsiver is, that if murder were a common' 
custom, justice would be impe.iclied ; ami Mr. Beverley savs,— 

The tutors apparently etifourage, or, to use a safer word, most benignly tolerato 
the private dinners and suppers of the Uiidergraduatrs. They liave theatrical 
laws, and allow edicts a;:ainsr (hem ; l.ut it is perfectly well uiiderstoud, either that 
“ inilnlgenres” are granted, or taken w liriit vi r tliey are wanted. Hence the solemn 
proressinii of rooks, with ivhite mitres on their heads, anil huge trays in their bands, 
carrying covei-ed dishes to various apartimiits, eitlier lQ.cells in tliese scats of sound 
religious iiistriictioii, or to lodgings without the<r pieriiicts. Thus, with the confer- 
tioner, the breakfast-man, the pnnrh-uiaii, the wine-inerciiant, the grocer, and the 
eollege-rook, tiin poor Undergraduate, at the end of the first year, finds liimself alarni- 
iiigly in debt, merely for ins belly. But still more yet has he to pay fur his stomach, 
beciiiisi! his sizlpi/H and commons,* are to be charged at tlie college talilc; it being uu- 
derstiNiil that the tollege rook lias wish almost all yoiing men two tweuiints, tlie pub¬ 
lic college bill ami private festiial bill, wliich lattrr is supposed, by a fiction, to have 
un existence. To go through all tlie other drains on the purse would be tedious. 
They arc tmiiieiise. The hooLseller fiir the mind, the tailor and Jiabeitlasher for tlie 
body, tlie ]irivati‘ tutor for the intelicrt, and the lioot-uiaker for the legs; the public 
tutor for nothing, and tlie harlot fur sonieiliing, tlie lively stables for exercise, the 
upholsterer for sloth ;—these, lloy.il Sir, and a vast many other banes aiyl antidotes, 
fasten like leeches on the eolTers of the Undergraduate, and leave him soon without a 
penny. What shall 1 say to tlie debts of the poor young lucii ? 1 have known them 
amount to iipwM'ds of 1..7B0 for (he fitst term only; and one of my friends spent 
more than [..ioiMTiu tiiat time. But tliese, it may he said, are extreme cases. They 
certainly ate specimens of the system going its full length, hut they me not so rare as 
might be iinsgnied. J have known the son of,a b.shop order a pija* of the value of 
I..7(b I have 'ei"i lHyig Iin -a of the popular nmels, in splendid bindings, ordered by 
the leiigilt to fil^it^ a given spare. 1 have known gumliling carried on to an alarm¬ 
ing extent in the private apartineiits and lodgings of the Undergraduates. I have 
known a parly in Trinity College *begin playing at whist, on Saturday evening, 
(the frightful value of the points 1 will not report ftwn meanory,} and not break up 
till they tvere called to prayers \iy the cliapel-bell the next loird s-day. .A friend of 
mine, to wdiom tor many amiable qualities I Wiis mi^ch attached, was weak enough 
to engage at roupe-et-Moir at St. John's College, one luckless night, and th«i<n and 

name given to the eolida and liquors of (he College tahle* 

■ 



there loet L.1200 before co^-erow. This debt WM .EeaTf on his cunBcicnce in his 
dying moments. ••• • • 

The givat uinjority of yoattg men mnr at Cambrid^-ire consid^tihiy ifj, <lebi; niid 
if all tlic hills of tradesmen rould be iiistundy calleii in and inililishcd, withuiit ikdiu-. 
tion,for the benefit iind instruction of the m>rld, it would then he seen what i» the state 
of public momU itithh Ch:irybiU> of the Kuirlish youth. But extravagance is not the 
only viceof the Ululergi'iidiiates; the Dotis uUii are thuDiselveg very Sybarites in 1mx> 
ury. The general lieariiig of tlic resident Fellows and 'I'titors is seiistiiil to ii higlt 
degree. Tlieir dinners and wine parties aiv fretiuent, tiiuir entertain incuts costly 
and superb. 

Debt co!ise<iiii>u(ly reaches even tlie Dons : soiuc of tlicse great men are groatly in 
debt at this present tint*. 1 have it in tlic haudwriiiiu oi a iv»;iect.ible tr.KJcNiiiaii of 
Cambridge, that a Tutor had in his possesion the ino'iey received Iriuu the Under., 
graduates for three successive years, in discharge of his areuuuts iigiiiist them. The 
Tutor iweived the mouey, Init paid it not to the tr.nlesunii. Why does not tlio 
tradejinan arrest llic Tutor ? lie dnres not do no. As soon would he go to fight 
against a wasp’s nest with a cane. The Dons know their power, and abuse it to tbe, 
last degi cc of liiiuiati ]iatienec. 

We ruiw ctniie to the liabits which are consequent ujion the faciiities 
to sensual imliihnMice. 

tv 

1 have known an ITiidergradiiale drunk for a whole forcui-glil without a luouieut s 
interruption, excepting sij^ch iiitcrriipiiou as hleep /orced on his unwiliing scnsi'S, He 
made huuiielf driitik as soon as he awoke in (he iiioruiiig: ’■ hr.iiiily" was the morn* 
iiig cry*, bottled ale the sulist.iiice of hreakrast, three bottles ot wine washed down his 
dinner, and draItl^ sealed him up tor the night. 1 iian* Known an rnilcigi'iiilijaUi 
keep bed in a hrothel the pcrfe.'t cycle of tWi-.ity-fiMir hoiir.i. 1 myself was sent to 
hritig him away. I Inve known, iii more than one i>ist'inc>*, a lioleiit atiacliiiieut 
between public woiueii and llndergraiSintes; and in two iiistancis it rei|nired all the 
dexterity of the young nien's rel.itiini.s to separaie them iroiii the vile ohjecti of their 
attachment. -One'of tlirse, a high i’.iti'iciun, Mils bcurrcly saved Iruiii a disgraceful 
iiiatritiioiiy' with a prostitute ! 

Other young men apply their time and talents to the cnised art of seducing parti¬ 
cular females, nnd with very general succo's, 'I’o s.iy that a very large majority of 
the female 8erv.tnts at Cambridge arc fallen cliarailers, is umiuestiouaMy true; I 
never saw. or knew, or he.irl of one that m'iis not. But, alas ! sednciion does not 
stop here ; it is c.ai ried on ainoiutst tlie dai.gliters aiol wires of ri'spectshlr citi'/cni, I 
know u’liat I say, and siionbi he most grieved to puhli^li siirli a tact, if I did not 
know it to he true. 'I'iiese things are doubtless going on non*, (for ivliat has hap¬ 
pened to prevent it!') and tliey will go on till that jn-t day of retr'>lmt'on, M'licn this 
horrid seat of 8111 aliall he visited with meiitcd vengeance from an uflended and in- 
■ulted Uiitioii. »■ 

One CiibC deserves notice. A friend of mine returned to Ciiiiihridge sooner tliaii tiic 
required time afti.r the Cliri'lin.ts vac-itionK. Uea'xptained liis motives for returning 
thus early, by telling me that lie ffo] emne tor the exjiress |nir)iose of continuing Iitn 
stolen interviews witli tile fascimuing wile of a respectable tindr-uian. A note brought 
to l.ini that cicnitlg ran tlius :— 

“ Dear Sir—Vfy* poor sister has hoi-n ill some days of a dangerous fever. 'J'lieie 
is uo chance of her recovery ; ^lie knows <>|)e is dying, and begs you to tliink of her 
110 inorc. Site liopos tlnit liicic i. fovgiv.-ness both for you and for her, 1 am,” tir. 

The raniark imide upon this aivfiil noie strmk me as most unfeeling;—“ lluw 
d-d provoking to come back tt> Caiiibrnlge for notliing• •• • 

The Fellows b ive, in too many instances, dheir mmin «ses. T!*^ cliaplain of one 
College, who tor many years used to niirhiLi tncw^rsidp ot Cod tor Iii- society, had 
long beisH living ivitli another man's wife, lie came fioiii l.is nnl'alJou-c i bed to the 
re.idiog-dcsk every clay, .ami it is saiil tToU a laice fimily wa- the; cc' i::i of his sinful 
conversation. The uiistieeses of s-une of tb" Dons migiit he indicated by those who 
love scandal, for these things are notorious; -11111 in one or two insl?ia cs, where a few 
years ago the sense of decorum at least was snffii i^iitly stmug to pi event this public in. 
d-'cency) there is now no shame fell Ju kt^qiiog :i coiu iihim. One lii uiure Fellow of 
a College nseil, in my time, topaya visit to Ins mist ttss ivitli uiidrviutiiiyeoiKtiiality 
every Wednesday night. The Rady’s doors Mere on that night harre^against all 
other visiters. 1 have seen liim, in broad daylight, ivalking with her on the high 
ro.id, he being in full academical costume- It is needless to add, Ant Im was a priest. 
As tL'y love old customs, and tbe wisdom of anerstorii, it is probable that they would 
seek authority for such practice ih the decrees of Gratiau, ia which it is iiSd dowa 
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on thfl authority of a Oi>anbll o» Toledo, “Q ii ii<m halrat naorem, loco iUiut coaca» 
binva lieJi.-t habere.” Dmu 33. K11. Paris, 1512.. * 

The life of an if iiler^riliitte luiy be wJI iiuk»i!ie.1 to be little prnfttable either to 
body or to soul. Your R.tyitl H lett aiMll li.’ir lioiv a il.iv is sjiunt by a young 
gentle.n in of fasliinu. At seron o'docjt he I'oes to cliapel, sweirlng vehemently at 
the disignieiblo priiance of leaving his bed in a cold morning for “ such d ■■ —1 non« 
seme.” Hi* enterj clit’xd in his ni'lit-shirt, and a fi.itr of trousers, and a ni;tht-go\vn 
hastily thronra on. iVlieii bis devotions are eiiled, he returns to bed. After tivo 
or three hours' adtlitimii repose hi rises to a lat« breakfast. Sun* friemU come in : 
tlii'y l>ri‘I'vf.ist o'l all tlie appiMved conJiments of tin* U liverViiy '/eyVane. A good 
deal ot biiitleJ ale is dri’i'j, sin.* rherry-liriu ly, an I a battle ol soda-vviter ftiiis'ies 
the tiutiitiiic rep'ist Tliiyonir gentlenii*:! th'*a liriii; fnnh their tand'.n-tvliips, 
an I sit at the ivi'i'la-.irs cr.iultin' tlii'tr tvliips, an I hitri'i' su-h p issers-by »s it iniy 
1).“ convenient orsai'* to llii''llati!. A do;, a chi tin •y-stvei'per, or psrh tjis a gyp,‘ are 
detteronsly “ punishe 1." After an liotir speni in this an.l similar illlotle^s, the party 
silly forth to tin liv.iry.st ibl<-s; n-i^ if t'ti*v ;.i not a-hiritiU’.;, iiiiii'iC their ruling, 
horses, their tan iivns, or their ciirnrles, drive about till [I.ill-tioii*, of which the din¬ 
ner soi’vi;.s them as a liiiic!ieo:i. After lirirheoii they cillier a,'am take to their eques¬ 
trian g'lidies, or loiinge about ill the s'liris and streets, eirry-oii their aiii'iiiis, and 
plot till* (/earii<e»i.'’n'of ilieir eii iiivnpl.tte I s •ilnr'ions. Vt si\ or seven o'l lock at 
so 11 ') ti'iend's ro.i n. tli.'y eit and ilrinV u'ltli Seythiiin app.nit •>. The none ami /cal 
ol the rev.d lucre isrs; I'lees, c.itciies, rniiii i', ml provo.-itions to biiiapers, wor'i up 
the liquids ot tlij yont'is to a friM/y of drunkennrss; “‘eery .r/u'i //''imy, t'cry 
suiii),' sonmls frnn nimy rhmiliers: ami would tint songs were not soaietmies heard 
wors.* th in this ! About ouo or two o'clock in the inornin.', the il.ieciiaualiaii runt 
CO 11 'lienees. Cooins, with all Ins beistiv tr.iiii, could not roar lou.ler, or act with 
in ire violent iiitenipurtiice tli in thes,* cliil.lreii of wmr and riot in the “ iuiiiricitlaie 
and generous University of C mihridg.*." Limps and windows are broken, Knockers 
art! wreticlied olT the delencele.s ilo.irs, sh'»]i-'iii iid> are torn down and cairicl off ns 
trophies, nn.I till* iii’r|it-'.‘s|i|ie.l cili/eris p.'i>;> tni.n liehiod the wiudo v-simiters in 
.‘ini.i/eiiieiit an.l a1 irni. Fights c i:n ti •an* in lU ■ Ktreets ; n siriy “ .snoli” or .i wander, 
lag beggir IS terribly lienten ; coil.lieivers are attae.ke.l; the cry of ** gown” and 
‘* t.iwii ’ runs throiig'i till* alleys ; a liii.idre i aiiMli.iries msli lorlii trnin .i hundred 
snpper.laliles ; the r.iii-vessels, mo ire I to the liinks of the C'ini, poor lortli llieir 
dusky warriors, and mighty is the din, ami vrliement the battle, an I liirioiis the on. 
si night, ami laiiidi the bloo.l sjiilt iimler iln* silent ami conscitnis moon. The victo. 

I ions gowiisinen (and victory is genet.iliy leitli ibe-n) i!,ieii retire tor the rest oi tiic 
darkness to the brothels; “ they assemble tliemsclves by troops iii the bat Iota' houses,” 
nnd things lire done before m iny witnesses wh.ch Jiivetiil nlone could describe. 

l^^roin the muriils we puss ti) the reli;|inii of the University, which, 
aceortlin;v*to our aiith:)r'.s repres'entatiou, is as tlry and nioagre as the 
sensualky i.s ^tosh :utd snccnltnit. 

'1 be Umversiiy of I'.iiiiliridge proiliires h.nlf tbej.relig!on of tin* kingiloin, accoiditig 
In the notions of the ('lioic)i of F.nglamI, which mdiiinwiniges ami knows of no ic- 
llgiim but her oani. Cambridge it. tbe cver-ieeining loimtaiii of Uis'iups, l*rirst8,Hnd 
Dearoiis ; ibe Masters of Colieg.'s are ficijii.'iitly dignitaries of lliu Cburcli, and two- 
tiiiids of all tbe hellows of tbe Colleges are Priests, 

The general style ot preaching, e\i epiing always the seruiods of the Kvatigelicil 
party, is dry, iiru.llle.ss, and atitUClivi.stiaii. Tiie gosjiel is quite unknown, and in. 
deed rarely ever tillmled to. Tliey proieh ahont virtue and justification by good 
works, a little u^'imst riith'isiasm, a gooti de.il abont subordination and the duty of 
being a Tory. Vhey warn the bc.aresa against “ tbe sjurit of tbe age,” blow up the 
coals of Tophet for the Refonu* Bill luid all Its ndhewnts, and exalt kings and 
governors, noblemen, bishops, iiml lungisiraies. I'liere is, tiowerer, nothing like elo- 
qneiice to recommeod their had doctrine. Their lieiithenisiu is too insipid to be ua- 
latable. 

Ueitgion, however, at Cambridge, is not merely a craiy state machine; It is a posi¬ 
tive evil full of deadly poison. Nothing ran be conceived worse than the system of 
forcing the Uniiergradiiatet to attend chapel and take the sacrament. Instead of call¬ 
ing over the names of the yuuu'gineii, which would answer all the pur{ioses requiied 
violent means are taken to secure their attendance at chapel seven or eight times a! 
week. The most religious mind conld find nothing but petmnee in such it drudgerv. 

tU* smtSuy M ^rvamt of the Coilfg^ who drltiki ale, and occaslonaU; pUien fifotti 
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It it mantfMfly con^dered n mere bodily anftnriince hy all that ^ to sprayer*. Tht 
etatute* eommahd that the Fellutvs ehoiild nttend chapel a* punt'toHlIy a> the Uiulurb 
graduates; but the ln«v alumbrn ibr. them, atid cttioc of the rfsiuent Fellows never 
go 10 chapel once in the whole year. The Tutors niid Deans are obli^eil fur decency's 
sake to attend with tolerable ragnlarity : their absence would he too barefaced i but 

“ Weary wo it I*, and labour dire." 

1 have srea Fellows take bonks in ilmO ia cliapi'I titiritig divino service: their elev.at. 
Oil sitiiiitioa, and the size of the iolio prajer books, eoaeeal their secret studies from 
all who are nut sitiioK will) ilieoi iu the st.ills. IliiL what have I uot witnessed at 
cliapel? Acts of tioiorder and proibiie levity whicli would seariady lie decent In the 
shilling^alli-vy of a iliiMire. 

The I’vil eflccts of liiis forced and iiii'iniiii'iil reli^'ion may easily be supposed. The 
mind is, in loo many instiiiici’S, set ag.iiii't iitteiiding any place of ivorihip t and seeds 
of di'giiit lo things wliicli deonve the deepest ivvciuiice aie sown too di'Oji, and take 
tool too soon, to be easily cradiciited. 

'I'hus it la, that tlie evil iivcTsions art* !ts much Rfin'rated in tliia iiii- 
]ia|i|>y HVKtcin tls the vicious plensurcs ; a (luinclinutiim fur thiii^.s gtaul 
hv‘iii^ linuliiccnl liy tlu* oniiirci'il discipMni*, while an iiiclimitiuii to things 
evil is |irimi ileil fVoui ill > want of projier restraint. IJilt there arc 
tlu* furnis of piety ; aye, the furius, winch caricature the .suh.stiiiicu. 

Blit the co'le^i's lire vi^'v devout, for leliaion |iieci'd''s and l•l■li;{io^l follows every 
nii'iil. T.'.eie IS II tr.igiin'o: ol ni.iss exeiiited be on-Ihi! Fellows Mt down to labJe, 
Too '(liolirs iMiier the II.ill, ^alte o|i ihe | r i^ne.l loriii, nini be^in in altefoice Latin 
A’lnplit) lies to iiiior forili |i oos viira I !e-< siiiiid to I lie solemn occasoei. The con- 
tloliM^ pi ly-e, .iKd' the iliunei- :it Tiin.iy CoMeire, petitions, i'iiiiiii};st other SMimi'o 
tilings, tli.it the Felloii-. m,iy '■ ri.sr’ In rhrnu/ lijc, alo.ijf irilh Km;/ Hnitfjf 
(lift lli’iirt/ Stti’t'o’u" Minis ol n fe.itlii'c iloclt togetlier,” as 'he soyiiig is ; Ho try 
VII 1 . iiie .1 ibe F. lliiwS of the Ti i'nty L‘o'I’'je nre no: ii'ith.ioi reaso.i ointe!, Atier 
So,1,11'!’ It IS pioiiiisejl us i i.n i/iiit our >/ m/ft d'iu/I he rrnnortt liht an “ n,.. 

aoci'liir lit ji({oili jovior ;s tiiit'' ler.iij.s it is inteod.-il by iliiis ii litm-ii ally 
coiipl.i)^ e igtes iliiil suppers, to le iiird iisof ceriitin tr.\tsut sci'i,itiiic coiivci'iiing ciiglis 
and oiitneses. 

On si'iii-diys lliere is more rel g'on at dinner; tbe iiholi* choir in siit'iilicvs enter 
the lli'l III lo'oce'.s.oii, mt i >.iiig .m noilfiu. A s u:'t nlro,ilie aihi iintislioplie is 
perbii'iiii'il; iitnl l.'ieii t'le Fwllou’ , iificr .i due biiplisoi w.tli i'o<i•luiliir, reliie in reli> 
(■lotis Old. r to the ('oiii.niiiiiio.'i il loui, to fl’i.sb t’leir reveience of tlie Sums leiih 
lull liistic bniii.'ei's no I ro leginte toiiils. Oi 'I'niiilv Siindav, 'I'liiiltr ('ollege) of 
£0111110, pots bir.h all its orthidoxi. (t is ilie binh-d.iy of ilie College, tiie gminl 
fe.ist of so'.iod o,iiu:o-is. F.vist the conks aiv .\thiUi isi.io on tint d.ii, iinil It is tixed 
hv nil iri'i'voe ible dee.ive, lint yr •eii-;ie is slinll iijipeiir on ilie F'ellmvs’ tnbles. Rvciy 
imiigiiiiible Inviiry iiinl ev. i y po-^.ii e pom;) ceh Ig'iites ilie Iniiniiilis ut SHhil Aiii.in- 
asios; and eiell .tri.iii Fcllovs yom iii u. i.'iolox cooipointioiis iig.iinst (ieoi'ge of 

C.ip|i.idi'(.iii. 

And in wliiit jilsce li'.ou* iipprojiiinle cnii 1 speak of that sacied ollkcr, the I’ollege 
took? He cerl.ii'ilj iiiiisi b.* vieinsl its ii reliLinas chnnicter; fiir tiheii tin; oifne is 
v.iL lilt, the M.liter iiirl Ins l.‘'iiiniil ol S.siior F.-llows retire to the eliiijiel, lire lockeil 
up III secret eoiu'l.ive, .mil tlier.>, It till II hill liti's 1 knoir out, proceed lo the eb'eiieii 
o' this person ige. Oil ii'liiiin the li.ipjtlness of flie wlio'e Society iiiiiiiilv «b■|"*od•..• 

* It IS Siiid III .t llif eo.).\. lit .1 -t,!’*' it (biilige leceives ii s laiy nl #..f).tU pel anilliui. 
llis ufHce must be Ilie iinist ViilnnhV next t'le .’ilioiti r's; for Tii iiibii'ion to his 
sat.iry, he has all the prodts Iroin (he pi'lviiii; dinliers ordered by the Fellows and 
Uiideigradtiiites. TSiese pniliis at tlw fowet't cnicolatinn iiuist in* x;d,'Oilid, and Woi- 
ihy of any one's ncccptafne. lii iiddltion to titxe good things, tin re is a tin stcrioiit 
charge of thiriceii shillings eveiy term for “ detniiients” to eti^ jt Uuder.raiiuate^ 
These detrinients arc ail paid to the cook. Tlie rc.il ineiuiiiig o( this hiemglyph tg 
ta/i, mmtard^ pepfirr, and vlneffOr^ whieb no iffie cnttlil expect to find Sis the nw eric 
meaning of “ deiritneiiis." I iimde som^ inquiries ^boiit the mattei', and put n,p 
ealgUatJoiiS inllS the liAnds of persona who might have taken stetNi to pf%veut It. 1 
ftlso made proposals to some tradeitncn ftir a contnii't for these ** detrimenta i*’ the 
highest Mititract to iuritish the tables per term was L.20. It might in reality be 
done for half that sum. Supposing there are BOO peraotii so barged, it will amount 
t« nearly L,flOO per annum. . 1 have been told, that lataty these >* detrimeuu'* hayg 
not been iuuudoced in the accounts in one sum, a ten^ but M Msatteiad 
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Whether there be a mystical ardination, whether he Ite initiated hy same ineihihle 
ritual, whether he swear according to some secret rubric, an ^appendix of the conse¬ 
cration of Archbisfiops and Bishops) that he will dress good dinners and execute all 
the science of his craft in a workman-like and Vitellian manner, we know not, hut 
that he is elected in the chapel, and in secret, is certain. 

The learning is the next topic. 

Tlie learning of Cambridge may be thus enumerated Dirinity, classics, mathe- 
matirs in ail its hraiii-hes, civil law, metaphysics, and logic. The divinity 1 have 
alieady evplaiued. The logic is a mere nominal stiid^ of which hardly any one 
knows even the rudiments; a few who study civil law make themselves masters of 
the syllogistic forms of disputation requisite for keeping litc Acts in tlie scliools. 
Metaphysics have a half-existence; “ l.ucke on the Understanding,” is nominally 
considered a bonk for examination, and a few printed questions are given to the ex- 
II minces; but, it is said, that small attention is paid to tiie answers, and, in short, 
tuetapliysics are nearly neglected. There is a sect of refined metapliysiciuns in tlie 
University, hut their speculations a^e far too profound for tlie general compass of in¬ 
tellects. Theirsystem beingthat of Kant, and consistingoftliesubliinationsofdouble- 
distilled Germanism, is better suited fur opium-eaters, iiirstics, cabalists, rosicrusians, 
and evocators, than for the piidding-Iniiiting students of Cambridge. As leainiiig in 
this Uiiiveiaity is directed towaids the solidity of a fellowship or a fat living, the 
young gentlemen know what they are about too well to solicit the cold and cloudy 
emliiaces of a German ghost, who, though she might lead them to tlic cliuicliyard 
would not lend them to tlie church-titlies. « • • 

The gr«if College of Trinity pre-eminently encourages tlie classirs, for the examineis 
occasionally elect to the valuable fellowships of that liouse young men wlio emuot 
answer n single ninthematical question. Tlie classical clinr.iCter of this University 
has been, according to general belief, rapidly advancing in tlie lust twenty years; and 
cortuinly they have succeeded in introducing a system iitr superior to that which ex¬ 
isted tliirty years ago. The great giant in this work was I’uraon, wliu, with his stii- 
peiidmis knowledge of all the intricacies of criticism, lias, with the swagger of a bully, 
tyiauiiizcd'in tiic art of restoring the text of the Greek tragedies. It has been tlie 
fashion, since liis time, to study the Greek tragedies witli extreme attention to word 
and metres; so that, in reality, hypererilieism is the fiisliion at Cambridge. Tliey 
have, indeed, nire-drawu the art, and brouglit it to that perfection tliat it will not he 
possible to add much more to this elabor.itc trilling. If a Cambridge scliolar wishes 
to gain repute, lie is sure to publish a Greek tragi'dy, (the tince Iniiidrcd and fifty- 
seventh edition, peilinps,) and in some pert coxcoiiih notes to sneer at former editors 
about a panicle or a metre. Hence a learned man hero, is a person who is n sharp- 
scented critic, who has discovered some new canon applicable to the structure of a 
cliorus, or lias raised some doubt about an optative mood. 

The ftilluwing remarks apply, in greater or less degree, to the whole 
st’hoiue of English education:— 

if is lanicntable to rcfiect on the education of the young gentlemen of England. 
They are generally sent to a public school, say Eton, whtcli is wiqiicstionably the 
woist school ill I'lnglaud ; tliere, for five years, they learn a few fragments of tlie 
Greek and Latin aiithuis, done up in seleciions, and which miglil, by a scholar, 
be easily read in a lortniglit. They make a great many Latin verses, which an 
Eton boy soon acquires a habit of constructing with slovenly rapidity; and they 
liMiu by heart mucii Greek and Latin verse. Nothing useful in any way is taught 
them; they know nottiing of history, nothing of any science, nothing of the grtot 
qiiefitioiis lliat aiviigitat^ in this agt. A uiora ignorant cieature could hardly bo 
found tlian ii firat-rate Eton bo]'.. From this bad and immoral school they go to 
Ciiiubridge, still worse, and ten-fold more iuunoral; and there they bring into play 
the sinatieriiigs of Greek and Latin which they had acquired at Eton, rea;d a few more 
Greek tragedies oc comedies, n^akc some elegant epigrams, and, being fully initiated 
into iltc fashionable uam” of the University, obtain the prizes, and Hnally, peritaps, 

. . . . II . I ■ I. .1 c ■ " . . . 

the accounts more frequently in. smaller sunri. Has the consecrated personage heard 
any inunmiring about his hieroglyph ? Let the parties who suffer4iaquire into this 
subject, and take steps accordingly- It is said, also, that the college bake» charge 
loo per cent, above the market price of bread: 1 know not if this be true, but it 
c,>rtaiuly ought to be ascertained.. Tbe Undergraduates ought to have a standing 
cauuuiuee of tfarir own, to detect nd {NreTent tlw uiuueroua imposiUona practised on 
ghetn at the Univenity- 
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if the chnnh he their destiny, the fellowships and llTinga of tfte colleges. After 
which, they grow large, read the Quarterly Review and the Standard newspaper, and 
die at last of the fat rot. Tliese are the clerical gentlemen: the lay gentlemen 
transmigrate into the genius booby, become country squires, magistrates, and members 
of Parlinnieutj whose ignorance and darkness are too notorious to require any coiiu 
ment. The system of nristocratical education it surely the most whimsical ever 
heard of. It amounts to thiq,—that a gentleman ought to he instructed in those 
things whicli liave no cnniimioii witli tlieir views in that station of life to which tliey 
may be afterwards culled. Wo are assured that mathematics are the best preparation 
for a judge, that Latin verse is the most excellent foundation for a member of Par¬ 
liament, that a future Bisliop shonld be complete master of Greek tragedies and co. 
luedies, that a knowledge of tiie amours of the gods and goddesses, and of the impurity 
of the classical writers, is the best groundwork for a parson, and that a country mn- 
gistrtite sliould read the first four books of Euejid. If it is suggested that a judge 
should hare studied law in all its branches, a parson theology, and a member of Par^ 
liainent liistory and jurisprudence, they cry out ogainst such a system as full of mis¬ 
chief. Wliy, tlien, slmnld not a future farmer be taught wearing, a wearer be in> 
Btructed in the care of cows, a linen-draper learn how to thresh corn, a Newmarket 
jockey inatnre his skill on a tailor's boaiM, and a tailor finish his education at New¬ 
market? If such a systr^i would be ridiculous amongst plebeians, what can make 
it not ridicnltnis amongst aristocrats? The fact is, sys/cm is establUhed; it is 
the inteicst pf a swanii of useless men to keep it so, who would be rained if it were 
alteied ; and, ttiercfore, to prove that what is, is right, they have recours^o sophis¬ 
try, and to arguments which no rational person would listen to. 

Air. Ucverloy unticipatus, and disposes of a trite defence. Jewels 

have been found on flungliills; and hence, if dunghills had a voice, 

and a logic like that of advocates of the Universities, they would argue 

that dunghills were the places to which men should look for jewels. 

Nightmen call themselves gofd-finders, not because their general occu- 

jtation is the hiuidliiig of g«ild, but because now and then they find a 

stray piece. A similar claim have the Universities to the production 

of genius. .\fr. lievcrlcy looks to the common material, and not to the 

rare exception, lie asks what they make of common men, and not 

W'hat uncommon men make of them. When the votive offerings of those 

who had been saved from shipwreck were exhibited in honour of the 

god, the answ'er was, “ But where are the memorials of those who have 

perished?”* For the few whose names honour the Universities, how 

many have been wrecked and lost in them 1 

^ 

I request your Royal lliglincHs to^look at UieDgcntlemen of England, as they are 
to be seen .at this present time, for an abundant proof of the miserable education 
which the Universiiies atford. 1 request you to remark the conrersation of tin; young 
patricians at the London dinner-tables; to notice their general ccHiduct and habits of 
life everywhere; to lollow them to their homes, as well as in public, and with your 
own eyes and cars to ascertain the true state of the case. The gentlemen of England 
arp,jgeiierally speaking, an ignorant castq^ ignorant to such a degree ns, by persons 
who never have. it\(|uire«l into the subject, could scarcjily be credit^ A large ma¬ 
jority of the patricians are incapable of siistaiAng a cunfersation on any subject of 
history^, science, or literature. Their minds hare nfirer been enltured at the public 
schools and universities; they have leariftd things there which never can be of any 
use to them, things which tend in no respect to pnrify or ennoble the intellect, but 
which keep them grovelling on the earth in all the darkness of th^ natural man. 
Their morals have been tainted, .md their minds unimproved; so that they turn ont 
at last nselest members of society, and are fit onl}*for the degradatiou of Almacks, or 
the Opprobriuiii of the dog-kennel and theVtables. • * '*' 

Let not the Universities bring forward a Canning or a Pitt. Canning, truly, was 
fond of quoting a few Latin verses; and even Pitt, from the more serious occupation 
of bribing Bishops and Members of Parliament, coxild occasionsUy descend to trifle 
with a few lines from Horace; but It is a strange mistahow Itnagiae that these |)oto* 
rums men would not have notorious without a Vnivenity education, difaimkt 
will appear without the qnestionable help of a Camlnidfe tutor. ‘If, however,'aome 
patrician Whig or Tory, who reads this 1 .otter, should righ with regret over, the de¬ 
parted quotations of Canning’s "elljgsnt ontQry,” IstiiMilt Cheer up their drooping 
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spirit*, and knotri that a string of quotation* IVoin Vtivil and Horace might be piib« 
li* Kitla* a muiiiMl fut' (hr Ui-loniirtl HoiiKi> ot'Cuiituiuns, by vvhic.i, wiih a single 
day's stuiiy, *'tlir MviobviV luiglit be aruiud u'itli I'l.gatuU's ruougb Ibr ail subjects 
tb.'il m'l'L'iui be tlrlnitciJ ; lor it all thi' qiiot ilions fr<r tuadi' usa* ol in British •rna- 
toriiii ■ipecclirs ii'iM'e extravud and uuini>t*ivil, tlit-y n'oiibl hv luiiitd not to exceed Ufty* 
lIoiiuiiiMble {iviiilruu’ii :ind iiulilc lords ret urn (o old liiick veisis uith wundcrtul 
fidelity: llicy irldoiii Wiiuder tar lioui the s.ite buu.iiiiiiies of (lie Kto;i L'ttin Gr.iiii- 
niitr. TIis pivaeiii lliuiai’ of Cuiiiuiuns, liukvever, is veiy ililTn-eiit Iroiu what it used 
ti he. T.ie Tory dicta'.ion is at an end, un.l th.> days ot VVhi^ deception are uum* 
hereJ. The uristoei'tilical power hti^ received, hy tlie Hetorm llill, n bi-nv} hiow on 
the libiii; Hitd the dsy u nut tor diitiiac wh -.1 even the proli^inms Mr. Stanley, lover 
and I'itvisher of tlie Churvli as by Inn' esUbiL^betl, will b * Ciitsi^Thed to that conieiupt 
tvliich Ills despotic (irincijiit'S justly merit. tVe tire in a f.iii’ w.iy to be rid ot squires' 
niid iio'ileiiieira sons t and Ciitibni|,:e and Oxtord vvill, perliitp-., ere i>nig, li.ive to 
Weep 111 vsiii tor the r de.ir rliudivii, bwallowed up in the riaiiij' llood ul pli-lieiaiis and 
iii.liiuf.icliiivvs. To this (.0 isidjratio.i a id .il'O, tli.it the pres nit llunse of ('oiiiuioiiS 
is hut little deposed to lisieii to sri'.ijis ul Vii^ii rro 11 .Mi. Sianley, or ra^s oi JI<>race 
fi'oui .Mr. iM ■culler. A new .style of oratory h<i, been iiiiioliic.'tl: an I it is said 
t lat the iiiosf etKne it oriilors are th.>,e. iron e.i 1 b.-st >)ir.\ like a do^, iiteiv like a 
lait, or ci’iiu' like a cock. A violent coiU'h is non' tne duet •ir„'iiiiie it, and ii loud 
ro.ir tlie most appiMve.l aiis-ree. Tiie ilo.iso 01 C'o.iiuiOiis' is uioie .1 uieii.iget‘ic uf 
beasts than a cbaiiibor fur deb.iles. 

Mr. BtM'orlfy sums up: — 

The practir.il ellert of the Universities is to produce a vitiated Arislocr.icy. They 
have been udiiiiiaide roiiirixaiires ill past limes (ill suj]MH'tUjj; tlie gre.it Leviitlhan ; 
but tlie doi trine ofsdo'du's i.s no loiij^ei toler.ite 1111 the jdiiti'li Isles; and the ini,:hly 
imugi!, vi’liore head is of polil, and whuse fiet aie of chit, shall be biukeii to pieceSf 
and become like chatf of tlie siiiiimer tlire 9 luii;;.lliH>r.'i. It is not eiiuugii now to 
iioiiri-ih the Fat'-icians, ami to make all Ihiiitts lend to their exi'liisire pruflt and 
{[lory. The iiatiiiii will no loii"erheii the doiiiiiiiim of that loiilly 1111 siinre, the 
Church of I'iiij'laiiit; and, seeing tlnii it draw,.) its lieaet-hiooii, and all its mischievous 
siretiuih fioiii the ITiiivei/iiirs, will, eiv long, s like such u liarpooii iiitu the flanks 
o< the gi'c.it creature, ns may enable a Itehnui’d P.ii liaiiieiit to eiit it u.i, and sell it 
for usi'iul purposes. Tlie Uatveisities are einiiieutly arisiuerutical ; all their bear* 
iligs, dirert ami iiidiieet, tend to kHter the power ot the iiiagrialcs. Toe young iiuhles 
.are held in high veneration at C.uiihridge. They dil1i-r from the ivci in dress; they 
are clothed in clotli of gold; they dine vvltli the collegiate dignitaries on elevated 
platforms; they have precedence, worship, and lespcct; ai'e piaeed in stalls to say 
their prayers over the heads of the baser-born beneath tlieni.. But, f:ir iiioie than 
this, every graduate must pass under the yoke oi the Established Chinch, wlijch cou> 
ttiuriites all the doiiiitiiuii of the l*,itrU'iaii order. ^Miiny plelicniits .ii-c HTiqtiestii 4 Wy 
educated at the Universities; but lif’ process of tests bungs them all into the Church, 
and periiaps half the plebeians who have taken degrees iiecoine Prn'Sts ot the Ksta. 
blishmeiit. I’lebeiaiis elevated into llte priesthood, not only bcroiue part and paml 
of that buiiy fiw which LUikes, Earls, and Barons, AiX'hbishops and Bishofis, aie 
ready to put their all on a venture, but aie theiiisidves the most ignorant aud violent 
Tories in England. The baser the origin of a clergyman, so much the mure fari* 
oiisly does he rage in behalf of the Duke of Wellington, the Bishops, Don Miguel, 
and the royal stijinipet of La .yeudee. 

On the behalf of the Dkeenters, he says,— , 

If there were no other oill for a strsnie i^cdy of the manifest abuses of this, 
University, it would be sufficient <0 point out the fact that every person who takes' 
hU first degre^there must be a boud-fide ineniber of the Church of England aa by 
law established. Under sudi a system as this, it i«in vain to call Cambridge and'Ox. 
ibrd Uiiiveieitica, for, in fact, they etc partieulan^l7nxeer$'Uie$ oe>VMvefmf^nfhtgpti-‘ 
ties; coutnidirtions in term, trhicli deiuaud that they should ImiicetiawM^fidf^ 
styled Universities but Partk’ulaidiiee. What, we would ask, could b* monel3wrd 
and more becuming barbarian*, then that a Priest aliould stand at the fMntain-b^ sji 
a scicnce,.siid say, No masn aball drink of these waters unless he aufear that ha 
betoags tb.our seet t'” Wisat can be more piofaiie than thus tp tack a dedanttii‘a of 
religtox to mattert totally nuconnucied with rfiigion ? . What connettion 1* tinere be. 
tween attionomy and heiieviug hs Bildi]U|w f Whste iafhe }>oit)t of uniou.between 
hydrastatics and the tbirty-nine , ,Wi^t luyVe p^cs to do with « op, 

4hliuugofr(MsMaad.J3miaoM?? 1 |firiyr«i>owdd^y,wjb»biwf pi«s»d'|^ 
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piYpAring ftir tliP examinfttioiM, raeh a« they are, h« met nt the end of their iiilgriineie 
ill) the dead wall qf ii teat r 'J'liut this ahonld be the end of their inbuine is tlie. 
roost unexpected of all evourg ; “ to be a fji na~Jide inrnilier of the Chunh of fcliin'. 
laud,** after ihe iiioial aud intellcetual pn>parutton of the Univeraity, is the last trniie. 
fomiHtioit iviiicli ii-philusophui ('oiild have Hiitinipnted. It i« a niust ehamelul insult 
on till' laith of Cliristiaiis, uiid*reiidei'g coiiipiete that system of deception and tone 
vriilch marks the pemiis ol ibe ('hiiri h oi liliiftlaud. That tiiis coiitrivanre of kid« 
nuppiiij’ young iiii'ii ii>ti> the l''->i.iblislinii-)ii is au utter failure iu fvro cQiuicUnliie, 
anil that it only |)i-i>dui.i‘s dissiutiilatiou and i!iu'nur(ii;i‘& lying, uliei'e people think at 
all, or profane ness iiiid leekless iiiditfeieiici' where they do not chnose to think, is a 
very small luutter with the Itulers ot the Univeisities. These cniisiderailuus are far 
beueatb their at tent ion; they uiinlil gladly people nil England with liars, sooner 
than give a degree to one consiieiitiiiiis Disseuiei-: tlie i|uesi)uii is not m ho shall be 
ailnittfd, lint whu shuil be excluded. All the wllaiiis in England tbot bave been 
baptixed, and dn not go to u l.)isseiitor's (Impel, are ionu-Jide nieinbcis of the 
Clinieh;'* wliy tbeii. they argue, slioold any inqiiiries be niiule about the candidates 
for Device^, fiirtlier iliau by making ll-.eai siitiii.ribe a test ? To be a Afieniber ol the 
Cliiiicli of Christ and a Meiiiliei ut the Choicli of England, are as iipposite ns East 
and West, lint, in iriitli, the young men have, in the roiiise of llieir University 
cdnc.iluin, I eeii so used t^ a mei hatiie.il and prusiiiiile religion: have been so iKriis*' 
toini'd to be driviii lo eliapel, and to act the hyponiie, as ii part (if (ollegiate duty] 
have HO lung seen the faith ol Ciinstians disfigured Hini iibnsed lui' eariinl iind secular 
pill-puses ; haie lieeii so lung tr.nned iliem-etves to take a part in the masquerade and 
inmniiiery uf ii (rremoiiimis iiiipiisinre, ihat ii tiever gives tbero ii inoineiil's uiieasinesi 
to take any te.-t vvlieii they rrcet\e tlieir (Icgrcc. Tlie iicinitc House is not a tcui|)le 
dedicaied to (Oiisciciice; the greater part think not ahuiit what tliey are doing; they 
Would swear any tminher uf onibs that ** the geiieious and intniaoiliile Univeisity” 
might re(|iiire. It is unly (u (he seriuus and cuiiscieiitioiis thiit it is a stutnbling* 
block : tender cunsi ienecs either wound themselves by (eUiiig lice, oi keep atviiy fioin 
tliu*Utiive)siti<‘8 to avoid (he sin. The careless, the pruluiie, (he dissolute, leap as 
eas.ly over these bainers as they will do tlie live-barred gates, wbeu they shall have 
entered the Br.tliminicul caste, and shall begin to preacli (he gospel of yieiicc through 
lithographed hciiimns. 

But tiie re.il seiret of the systein of snhsi ii]'(ion>i is, “ to iiiuult and rjrctude the 
DioKcntcrH." AU oflier leasbiis are im re pieiences; this is Ihe ohjcct and the only ob¬ 
ject ot a custom iinkuoun even in the daik ages, and invented uitiy by the iiiodcm 
Clitirch of England, uliich in all lier short huluiy has ever been fruuiing mischief 
by a law.” . 

In fine, he observes of Cnmbritlge, which tve • believe is not a whit 
'moredebauched than its sister, Oxford :~r- 

It has a religion of litiials joiiA'd to a debased st.iriilnr(l of morals, which Irgltj^^* * 
mates mipurity.,ta lueservc ueulih, niid o)i|in'S*iip> with ceienioniea those wlumi'w 
deprives of couiolaiion. I.cariiing here is an acriimiilaiion of rcbiiiHl trifles; science, 
the acquisition' of profitless aliurtums, speedily siuotlu'red by einohitncius, or iiireiy 
qinckened into iictKe life. Tithes and salaries are the extent of a Eiofrssor's wisites, 
and the whole extent of his acliievcinents. Mental exertion is reu aided with ilvtii, 
and gills to the helly oppress the ardour of talent. Young men who uinie for in. 
stniction are too often iiilc(.ted with the general depravity, and go nw.-iy wnli a load 
of debt and the empty honour of a degree, i-^^eu of prayer are inXiiiiiineiit peril of 
hacltslkling, and repentant debauchees lopse jiuto hgresy. Fdlowslnps tiie a iempta> 
tion to a ainfui celibary, and religious.lests iiiicuurage deceit and foster diMinnilation. 

Id one word, the Upiyersiiy seems td be a slaugiiter-liouse of cuusciences and a king, 
dom of evil. 


THE STAGE AND THif DRAMA. 


y 


y'... 


A OBEAT deal has been snid by fhe preav, of the impertinence of an 
illuatriiraa oliscore, named Kolch, who, laat ael^lttims damned hijpaelf to 
everlasting fame} by alluding, in the H<iiiae> to the player-men, ai^ men 
fit fur notliiiig but actora; juat as the renowned Horace Twiss 
with hysiiop, duciiig the Reform fiiU debate^ by appre- 
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bending that tbe reprefentatiun of the country tn^bt fiw ii}to the hands 
of the ‘‘ sniall Hltorneys/’ hitiiM'lf heiiig an attorney “ somethjing of the 
smallest, Master Stephen.” Nevertheless, \u> are inclined to think, 
(with all due reprulialiun of Mr. Hutch,) that the temper of the actors 
of modern ttnie-> forms a coiisidcrahlc bar to the resuscitation of the 
l>ram.i. ' Vrerc an hqnest sketch to be given of the jicrforraers of the 
present day, by .itiy person unfortunate enough to have been at the 
mercy of their cai)riccs,—^manager-, authors, drcsser<i, or prompters,—it 
would be seen, that the concentrated morgue of the House of Peers, 
incliiduig even the Duke of Now castle and the Earl of Winchelsea, is 
more than eipialled in the green-room of either patent theatre. Notone 
of them hut seems to think his' cliiof importance lies in the power of 
thwarting ids employer, disapptnuting the public, and professing hupe> 
riority to his profession. ,Tlie unlucky dram.itist, whose piece has over¬ 
come the reliict.'iiico of reader, ni.iitiiger, and stage-man,iger, and been 
read in the grocn-i'oom anud the sneer-, of the company, finds that his 
greatest difficulty of all lies in ]>ropitiatiiig the cavilling sjiirit of a set 
of men, for the most part gro-sly ignorant, and for the w'holo part mis. 
judging, (ireeii-rooin damnatioii invariably foreshows the triumph of a 
play; unless, ns is often the case, a manager is weak enough to con¬ 
demn his author to truckle to the criticisms of his actors. One of them, 
being “.fat, and scant of lireath,” insists on having no particles in his 
lengths—away go con)imctions and disjuiutlons, “ifs,” “ huts,” ** ands," 
and “ tors.” Another is “ genteel,” like (loldsiuitli’s liear-leadcr. “ You 
liavo given me tlie expression of ' a bone to pick,’ Mr, \’apid. I beg to 
tell }oil that the pit won't st.nid anything low-lned. 1 shall give the 
passage ‘ a nut to crack, or a pill to swallow,' I slian't commit my re¬ 
putation by sucli vulgarity as ‘ a bone to pick !’ ’ * Another ins'Sts upon 
a pocket liandkcrchief pass.igo ; and, blest with a peculiar grace m un¬ 
folding Jus camliric, rei|uires “ a little bit of p,ithos” in all his comic 
jiarts, Tlipse, nevertheless, are the gentlemen so facetious, and so cour. 
tcuus at a Theatrical Pund Dinner, and so gentlemanly in their breed¬ 
ing at any otlior. But plant their foot upon the boards, and the tran- 
^^itioiiiii the manners of a nav.il captain between the boudoir and the 
quarter-deck, is not more reniiu'kahle. No dr.im.itist dares complain; 
his moutii.is sealed by the interests of his next piece. No manager dares 
coiidemu or punish, or he would he attacked in the Sunday newspapers, 
and calumniated at tavern meetings." But tlic knowledge of the spirit 
of otfeiice pi e\ eiited Scott from applying his great talents to the stage, 
and u'ill confine the diMniatic autliorship^ef the times, cither to actors 
themselves, whiSn underhtaiul the {«eerets of the prison-house, or to men 
hardened to the vocation, whq meet the heroes of the s ick and buskin 
ill their own style, uud bully or cnjulo them into good humour. It is 
not, liowe very such us these who will regenerate the stage; it is not such 
as these to wham the dramatic art is a matter of worship as well^ of 
ciiUivution ; and Cburles Kemblg may almost be forf^ven the 
professiou which forms the pedestal of ki§ family, expressed in 
reluctance he avowed and ^most boasted, to his daughter’s uppearraRK 
on the atugt'. 

At this Very moment,—a moment so critical to the interests of the 
drama,—what is the li^e of conduct purstp^d by the chief actors of the 
lueti'opohs, with regard to the patent theatres,-;:on the uuccess e^bu^ 
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depends ths permanenSjr of iKisir calling f A lessee, backed jis they ad« > 
mit, to such an extent as to secure the fulfilment of hie engagements, 
pledges himself tp derote Drury Lane Theatre to the support of the Jegi. 
tiroate Drama, Comedy, Tragedy, and Farce, on whirJi these ladies and 
gentlemen affect to lean, for the support oif their professional reputation;, 
and which they petition Parliament for a third theatre to cultivate after 
their own fashion. But instead of adheritig to a cause which is, and 
which they adntit to be their own, not oue of itieni but flies to ally gim- 
crnck mountebank stage, by which he can secure liulf-a-crown per week 
more than at Covent Garden or Drury Lane. Even I'arreii, the most 
ffnished and idost successful comedian on the hoards, refuses an en. 
gageinciit of per week for himself and Ills wife, Mrs. Faucit, in the 
expectation of making a trifle more elsewhjere. We appeal to those who 
are aware at what rate literary labour is rewarded in the present day, 
whether thirty guineas a week be not a fair remuneration for a per¬ 
former whose line of idiaracters is so very limited, that last year, (during 
the success of the " Rent Day,” in whicli he refused a capital part,) ho 
did not appear mure tjiaii twiite a week. Farreii is an admirable actor; 
but his “ Iliinclibaek" was inferior to that of Knowles ,—infinitfily infe¬ 
rior to that of Ward. He must not forfeit the favour of the public by 
undue arrogance, or by turning his hack on tlio. temple of his art. 
Again, Sheridan Knowles has refused from the newr lessee the sum of 
L.AOO for a play, on coininission; and this cirnunwtanee, it is said, tended 
considerably to seizure tlie King's rejection of the petition for a third 
playhouse. The refusal of such terms was, in fact, jireposterous ! 

In defiance of the attacks to whicli we exjiose ourselves by the asser¬ 
tion, M’O do not hesitate to confess our opinion, tliut his Majesty's ser- . 
vants ministered more to the satisfaction of the public, and their own 
renown, before tliey quitted tlieir station as ('oinediunK,.and affected that 
of men of wit and jdeaspre about tuwii. A man wlio looks to his profes¬ 
sion for his reputation, honours it, studies it, and makes it the end. and 
aim of his existence. " Aj»ollo’s venal son,” who puts up with the dis. 
honour of delivering a certain number f»f phrases in the public ear, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, for the satisfaction of reiwving a certain por¬ 
tion of current coin on Haturday morning, and Hjipcaring at supper par. 
ties, clubs, operas, and in th»Fark, the intervening days, will never find# 
his way into Westminster Abbey, lie may consider it a hue thing to 
harass his manager, thwart his author, perplex his prompter, damn his 
scene-shifter, and shirk rehearsal; but he will never rise to historical 
eminence in his profession. Instead of passing his time over the punch, 
bowl with dissipated young lords, whom he bus a right to despise, and 
whp resort to the green-room, not as to the-portico, but us to a faaram, 
he ought to be engaged in study, or ii» such bodily recr/ation as tends 
to'fortify his health, and relax, without brutalizing, his mind. 

How different the system of things in France ; where, in spite of the 
march of intellect hnd tlie influence of MoJiere and Talma^a player is 
still the Farm of society I—Denied the empty distinction of a funeral 
ceremtuiy, and the pernicious fellowshipgof the great, the French actor 
applies himself to unremitting cultivation uf^his art, as a rock on which 
he elevates himself in superiority to the prejudices of the world. He 
spares jieitber his time nor trouble; goes band in hand vrith his author. 
Instead of reading,over hie part, like the English mime, to ascertain 
what he can ** cut out,” he studies it in the hope of discovering some 
ad;dHional effect beyond the reach of a writer's inexperience. ^V^neVer . 

' TCBEh |V»— KO. XXI, ' U ' 
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a new piece of merit appeared at the Franfais, during his time. Talma 
committed the mhole to memory ; and was in the habit of prompting the 
other actors at rehearsal, and aiding the youngs performers, male or fe¬ 
male, in the study of their parts. After Talma had said^ “ It should be 
given thus," no one dreamed of giving the passage otherwise; Tor his 
brethren were aware that he had applied his whole attention to every 
syllable of the piece. Nor did he ever appear on the stage in his most 
i^miiiar parts, Nero, SyLta, Haiplet, without a diligent rehearsal in the 
course of the morning ! He was seen to sit poring over Oreste, within 
six months of his retirement from the stage, ascertaining whether expe¬ 
rience suggested any new interpretations of the text. And what was the 
result?—I'hat he lived wealthy and died immortal. The name of Talma 
is honoured in France beyond that of ^ny histrion in England. The 
writer of these rambling observations was conversing one evening, last 
summer, with one of the guardians of the P^re la Chaise cemetery; 
when a simple country lad, of about twenty years of age, came up, with 
his garland of laurel and everlasting in his hand, to inquire the way 
to the grave of le grand Talma," that he might deposit his offering 
on the tomb! In the same way, the monument of Mademoiselle Aaiu 
court, (whose bust presents, and whose acting presented a striking re¬ 
semblance to our own Siddons,) is frequently covered with fresh ffowers. 

At the present moment, most of the great poets of France are writ¬ 
ing for the stage; Viator Hugo, Helavigne, De Vigny, and others. 
Kor do the- peculiar advantages connected with dramatic copyright 
afford their sole inducement. Nothing can be more courteous and 
satisfactory than their connexion with the players; who are not 
taught to look upon authors as poor devils, infinitely worse remu¬ 
nerated than themselves. By the wisdom of managers, too, the seen- 
cry, decorations,^iid costuming of the piece of his invention, are left 
to the suggestion of the author; so that the actors are not allowed 
to make buffoons of themselves, according to their own sense of the be¬ 
coming, and their want of any other sense,'’^ A five act piece is carefully 
rehearsed, for six or seven creeks, previous to representation; no per¬ 
former presumes to absent himself on idle pretexts: and, at length, the 
play is given with a dress rehearsal to a select critical audience,—-an 

1^ advantage only accorded in London to the^Christmas piintomimes. Ten 
days, and even a week, are usually given at our patent theatres to the 
preparation of five act pieces; and it is rare, indeed, 'that more than 
two-thirds of the actors appear at rehearsalthe costumes are never 
even seen by the author .(unleieV^ -some favoured instance) till they ap¬ 
pear on the stage before tlte pwiic. 

' One of the cleverest and most amusing specimens of the^^Ustrionic 
art, ever impend on an audiencf^, lies in the humility, the d««^ition, 
the reverence of the actor's how to the applause of the houaSi^^npi^Mi- 
dience, one second before, in the slips,* he has been'treating with 
tumely of scorn, seldom expressed against any portion of t^e public, 
e in Pariihmentary language. A survey of the house is generally 
taken through the curtain, for ^6 information of the green-room; and 
pronounced to he -a ** box audience,^' or a " gallery audience,** or. a 
'^'minor-theatre a«dience r and the actor plays Othello black or white, 

* . ■ .. * ■ I ■■■.. I ■ . . 

* An esclamadou of one of our leading ISnglish actressei, (now highly hiarried,) 
may be hited in evidence La I Mr. EUiaton t—there'a Mr. g&w to aet the 

.91^ Prinet^ Md 2 declare he hsaaft gelhis ftse UaclNd..’* . vi., 
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and the manager enovs white or brown, accordingly. Behind the scenei 
Macbeth may be seen tapping one of the prettiest of 1^be witches under 
the chin; and Richard Crookback flirting with the suubrette who plays 
the elder nephew he is about to smother. Talma would never allow a 
syllable to be uttered in the part of the blips where he stood apart, im. 
morsed in contemplation, summoning around him the images and asso¬ 
ciations preparatory to the emotions of the coming scene. In the 
memorable urn scene in the French Hamlet, (rendered ludicrous by 
Matthews' imitation,) so real was the passiou of the tragedian, that the 
tears often rolled down his cheeks upon the funeral urn; and nervous 
attacks, almost cjiileptic, often followed lus performance of his more 
energetic parts. With the ex«*eption of Macrcady, Farren, Harley, and 
Ward, there is scarcely a performer ngw on the Eiigiish stage who is 
ei or perfect, even in the wordu of his part ; and their carelessness is, we 
must admit, fully sanctioned by the indifference of the public. Kean 
has often been known to introduce into one of Shakspeare's plays long 
passages from another, uitliout any token of detection or disapproval 
from the house. . • 

Instead, therefore, of sneering (with Mr. Benjamin Rotch) at actors 
for being only actors, wo own it will give Ub great jdeasure when wo 
find them aspiring to he nothing else. As actors, we admire them, we 
respect them,—w'e liear of their iiilings with regret, and their deaths 
w’ith affliction. But a fine actor makes a very poor gentleman, and can 
make something far nobler in the eyes of his contemporaries. While 
they hodst, at tavern dinnerb, of their parts and education, nine in ten are 
capable, like old Fawcett, of reproaching a brother actor with talking of 
imminent danger. 'Fliy, Sir, there’b not a grammar-bchool hoy, but 
would teach ye the word is eminent. Eminent danger ! Sir. Let 
me hear no more f/wminerits where 7 am stage manager. Pray, Sir, are 
you from Ireland ?" .Yet Fawcett could draw tears, or produce roars of 
laugliter, where Gibbon, or Johnson, or Rogers would not so much as have 
dictated a source of passion. 

We wibh the Drama well. We care nothing for Mr. Bunn, except as 
the present steward of its fortunes. But whenever or wherever clrcum. 
stances come to our knowledge connected with th.e secret ohbtacles laid 
in the way of the progresb*and prosperity of the dramatic art, we shall 
unscrupulously expose them. The interests of the Drama are now 
under the attention of the legislature. And it is fitting that the green 
curtain bhojald be fully drawn up^u|ad|ihc whole ,iqybtenes of the mo¬ 
dern stage exposed to examinatitflQj^Bb * 


• 

NOTES ON PARIS ; 

Dv Corrssuondsnee of ^he Sirimm^fthe Cockneys with th t 

Coefe^iCe. 

WMTB n.—'FRENCH FOUTItS. 

What traveller in SwitserlanS neglects #o visit the site of the tlllifge 
of Goljdau, near the lake of Lanerz, overwhelmed, some years ago, ^ith 
all its inhabitants, by the fall of a mountain ? Or who, when an earth¬ 
quake has "toppled down high towers and moss-grown steeples,"—* 
throwing up new soil and new productions in their place,— biiit hastotts 
to the scene of convuhnoa, to investigate *tihe £ruits bright fexthi by 

ITT Ok * 
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the renovated earth ? In Sicily, the wine (Term mota) is estimated 
the fineat, where I ho vineyard has been shaken with an earthquake ! 

So is it after a revolution! The mosnl mineralogist proceeds to the 
spot, with his liamincM' in his hand, to scrutinize ,what novelties the 
creation has unfolded througii those fissures of the earth, which enable 
us to pry into Iier mysteries. TJie agriculturist busily compares the 
growth of the new stratum brought to the surface, with the harvests 
reared upon that old alluvial soil deposited by the floods of time,—shakes 
his liead on observing the abundant crop of weeds, which have sprung 
up from the rankness of its redundant and unpurilied strength; and 
regrets that the shortness of human life will, during his ilny, afford no 
estimate of the influence of the new stratification on forest trees of 
nobler growth. It is eomciluii/if, however, to watcli their slow progress 
towards maturity; and the laji-se of tlifoo years since the Three Glo¬ 
rious Days of July, 1830, enables us, in some measure, to conjecture 
whether posterity will confirm, in their itonour, the decree of contemporary 
enthusiasm ; and to decide whether, although the Frcncli nation have 
got something better in place of what was bad, thej^ may nut aspire, at 
some future epoch, to achieve the best. ? 

The quality of the “ hatter'’ is tliat which first imports us to deter¬ 
mine. There has been lime for the new ground to settle into some 
degree of stability; and we liaA'e a right to look to the progress of the 
legislative and correctional tribunals, to the slate of public worship, to 
the prospects of art and science, to the tune of literature and of the 
Drafna, to the moral ri'goncration of the people, and the re. estahlish- 
nicnt of social iustilulions, in evidence of the advantages secured. 


Inve.stigations of this coniiirelieiisivo nature have recently been 
attempted in France ; but by partisans either of the monarchical or 
republican factioiij. The facts of one side have consequently been 
the lies of the other; and it will probably he a fbreigner who sets the 
question in n fair and equitable light. Meanwhile, conscious of our 
inadequacy to a task which demands a prolonged residence on the spot, 
and ail intimate familiarity with the customs and characteristics of the 
people, we are willing to contribute our quota of information, in the 
shape of a nosegay, of siicli weeds as may he gulled by any idle passenger 
over the new territory ; or a handful of the pebbles which lie upon the 
surface, too trivial for the attention of the scientifle- mineralogist. 
Paris, in October, 1833, compared with Paris in June, 1830, will be an 


amusing, ns well as an edi|^ing'*U||||||K!l 
The first question we ai'e iiicmHK^sk is, Mliat has become of the 
Carlists or Holy‘Alliance par!yf’'j» 

they sunk in earth, oy melted in air ? .■ 

We know not,—>w '0 care n^t,—but nothing is 

The CarlistSi like the Tories, deal rengegnoe upon theoffendingpR|||||H 
by withdrawing the light of their countenance ; a light which, after aU^ 
w'as only darkness visible! The Tories take^to their travelling carriages, 
and quit England for the Continent*.. The Curliste,—creatures of office, 
—possessed of little besides their'hotel? in tTie Faubourg St. Geripain, 
and .their dilapidated chateaidb in the provinces, having no money'^lfor 
travelling expenses, either. exile themselves to the latter, or bastile • 


themselveirwithin the ibrmer, unmissed, unmourned, unwept! Eighteen 
. of the most consideralde private betels in Paris have been shut up forthe’ 
last three'^ears; but who c^es for their deseytion, unless the nnfortiimte 
.^tradesmen, in tirhoae b'o^kls the aaai%%,aiid debts of the Ulostri^ ewiietff .. 
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are inscribed as on a monnment ? Who suffers .by their emigration but 
themselves ? The Carlist mansions^ still inhabited, a^ord, meauwliile, a 
focus of sullen disaffection, suby as that which affixed a perpetual blister 
on the side of the Fiz*st Consul. In the circles of the Fai^ourg St. 
Germain, the Court and hahits of the Citizen Monarch are subjected to 
the ssunc severe satire, whicli his ailininistration and policy meet with 
from the liberals ; but; whereas,— 

"It is the slaver kills, and not tlic bite,'*— 
the drivelling of the creeping things of the Faubourg, is said to indict 
severer suffering upon the Bourbon King, (regenerated, but still a Bour¬ 
bon,) who holds possession of the throne, than the boa-constrictor 
grasp of more fearful enemies. Yet who can do ought but laugh at the 
puny malice of a party, of whicli tlie fluchesse de Berri is tlze Jeuniie 
d'Arc, and Monsieur Dufougerais, the editor of The Mode," or " World 
of Fasliion,” newspaper, the chevalier suns pear et sans reproehe ? What 
a Bayard for lajeune France ! M'hat a hrave Dunois for the chivalry 
of legitimacy! 

But if the FazihoTirg St. Germain, of October, 1833, may he said to re¬ 
semble a huge mausoleum, wliose music i.s the ilirge of priests, and whose 
light is seen as through (painted) glass, darkly, the Chaiissee d'Antin has 
lost something of its pert prosperity. The ascendency of money broker¬ 
age, necessitated by the tcmjzorary emergencies of the state, has sub¬ 
sided to its proper level ; and the money-spinner has become secondary 
and adjunctive to the intere.sts of national industry. The monarchy, 
as now by the will of the poojzle established, has been judiciously called 
the reign of property and labour. Bankers are only men of other peo¬ 
ple’s property and their own idleness. In the infancy of a savage tribe, 
implements become divinities, and a hammer is worsliipped as a god. In 
the infancy of a regenerated government, every instrument of power 
becomes important; the man with a strong box no less than the man 
with a strong head. But the day of the Chaussee d'Antin was a brief 
one. 'I'lie boughs of a suppling incline towards the ear^ which nourishes 
its roots. The full-grown oak flings aloft its boughs to the wifids and 
the light of heaven, forgetful of the source which supplied its earliest 
vigour. The golden crop ^w'ed by the Laffittes and their kind, having 
brought forth plentiful harvests, the reapers have ifbvr seed-corn of 
their own, to fertilize ne\v'-*ground, and feed the general demand.- 

Other remarkable transitions of opinion Lave taken place. The 
military fervour which for a.moment m^scssgd a nation which, since the 
downfall of Napoleon, hald been shorn of its inustachios. has gradually 
disappe^d. For a moment the sight of an epaulet served to revi%'e 
lougtJi^ressed associations of natiojj^al glory. . Duriffg the invasion- 
^ft^ildngland, every local militio-man fancied himself a IVIarlborough, 
"•J^rihg^'the convalescence fruro the ordonnanee fever, ever national guard 
fancied himself a Laiines a'Pesaix. But tlie illusion was temporal^ 
The inconveniences arising|;o their business of private life, from tbe 
duties of civic guardianKliij), soon stirred up the egotism of the trading 
dasses. Great difficulty was eaperiejflcediby government in gtdliering 
togejiber the legions of National Guards, vniich graced the pu^jpet-show 
review’of last July. The prisons of Paris are constantly ffBed'with the 
refractory; and its public institutions guarded 1^ citizens tod proud to 
don tbo national uniform, who mount guard at ’tbe”tery gates of the 
Tuileries^ witb their military belts buckled over their eycry-da^ clothes, 
lITttntbliDg away their dajrwitli a a^kht oa^’their shoodiler, at|d ex- 
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chan^ng cbit.chai and pinches of snuff with their passing acquaintances. 
The new monarchy has, therefore, no longer a military surface. Just as 
it was found impossible to naturalize the British Constitution, in a coun. 
try wlier^ hereditary peerage was abolished, and the hereditary aristo« 
cracy of 'Wealth suppressed, with the suppression of the dr<nt d’aineste, 
or mojarut, and where conset|ucntly no efficient Upper House could be 
estiiblinlieti to form tiie )>alance of the state ; it has proved absurd to re¬ 
new the military system of Napoleon, now that the Country is at peace, 
and its armies at leisure to defend the hearths of tha citizens. 

I'he agitators, or movement party, must be accepted as a very inade¬ 
quate representation of the Republicans of France. The UeptiblicaiiB, 
or regenerative party, have, f(»r the must part, ^tired into obscurity ; 
satisfied thaj; the Revolution of ^he Three was only a st(»rni, that 
did its part to purify an overcharged atmosphi^^and'not a niorid deluge, 
creating a new order of the cartli and a new nice of inhabitants. Many 
of these men lent their aid to establish the present form of government ; 
nay, without their aid, its estahlisliment would have been mure than 
problematical. “ It is necessary," said they, “ ihat every form of 
monarchy should he tried and condemned, in Fxance, before a republic 
can be permanently iitstituted. TJio descent to the general level must 
be rendered as smooth and progressive as possible. Thu fewer interests 
sacrificed, and classes extinguished, the better. If it bo possible to en¬ 
graft a king upon a system of general eiiuality, (Salisbury steeple on 
Salisbury plain!) bo it so | The system of equality i.v in jtrocess of 
establisiimeut ; the hereditary Foorage having licoii extinguished by the 
very Peers themselves. Let its try whether wo can amalgamate a mon- 
arch with the mass. Louis Philippe is an active and conscieutiotts man. 
Let him reign his best, while we retire to concoct a new form of repub. 
lican government for the benefit of our grandsons. History affords no 
precedent on which to ground our projects. The' position of America, 
both pliysical and moral, is totally at variance with that of France. Ex. 
perieuce will teach us nothing, except in those general lessons derived 
from the destinies of nations, whicli point out what to shun, rather than 
on what rock to build our trust." Such are the views of the phiiosuplii. 
col llepublicans, w'lt<», having lent their influence to the Revoliftion, have 
retired from all participation in its results. They bide their time!" 

Whether Louis Philippe bo, in truth, reigning hig best, is the next 
matter to consider,—in what degree the policy of the Doctrinaires has 
influenced his judgnjent,—and how far he has been de-Bourbonized by 
the influence of cirewnstanres. It was the fashion to call Napoleon, 
" «n enfant de la Hceolatiou —Louis Philippe is the enfant truuve" 
of the last Aevdintion. It is now admitted that the present ehefdel'itat 
had no more share in cooking.the dish, than any other king in the pre. 
paration of any other dish of which }ia partakes. Lafayette and the 
Duke of Orleans, the supjiosed chiefs of the conspiracy of 1830, had not 
met for thirty tyiears, till they confronted each other at the Hotel de 
Ville, on the third of the t|tree days! The Revolution of July was, in 
fact, a sort of spontaneous |:om0ustion,—tirere existed no plot, but the 
conspiracy of public opinion! A positive and pressing evil was^to be 
remedied ; no one had time to think of consequences; and the energy 
of enthhsiasin in a ^ood cause, fur a time, repressed even the evil pro- 
pensities of the wortt of agents. The great event was consequently 
unstained by excess; and, for three days, .the moral regeneration of the 
people seemed effect^. It was, not till the hurncane saheMf^-that th* 
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same noxious vspours and obscure reptiles were seed to defile the 
earth I Meanwhile the State, which, like nature, abhors a vacuum, 
began, like the frogs of old, to cry aloud for n king—a king to satisfy 
the prejudices of foreign powers, as well as their own desires; and 
Louis Philippe was accepted,—not like a wife, for better for worse, 
but because no worse or .no better was to be had. A happy accident 
supplied the throne of the new monarchy with an honest* and intelligent 
man. Since his accession, his activity in public life has not relaxed. 
The meunuess of courtlership, which not ten revolutions could extin¬ 
guish, lias occasionally prompted him into the folly of fancying he owes 
his elevation to his own deserts, and of causing him to maunder over 
his prowess of Valney A||^mmappes. But the man is a good man.* It 
was too much to*1|||im^^^B||mraatP skill from his charioteership, so 
long as his seat np^^HjPPP^'as insecure, and his reins imj)erfcctly 
affixed to the bits of his leaoMs; but he is now bowling sm oq^ly a^ig 
the road. The system of national education has been imjAgwlpud 
extended ; the commerce of the interior still looks f<>rwjjird'witi||Fi}on. / 
fidence to his protection and his railroads ; the internit'tional 
mercial alliance with Groat Britain is strengthened; and, in spited 
the political intolerance suggested by liis present ministry, and the }>ro- 
sccutions directed against a few lint.headed demagogues, we augur good 
thing his reign.* It u-ill do nothing to accelerate, with i^urious 
abruptness, the progress of re|nihlicnnination whose security evidently 
rests ujKtn the calmness and sobriety of its march. 

The family of the Citizen King,-meanwhile, exhibits a most itnohjec- 
tionable character. The Queen is a virtuous wife, a good mother, an 
inoifensive Princess. Her children, who are well educated, are possessed 
of tolerable abilities; with the cxcejition of the Prince Royal, I>uke of 
Orleans, a good-looking, well-mannered, well-dressed young man, with¬ 
out a grain of talent But as no one looks forward to the permanence 
of the present dynasty, his deficiency is considered unimportant ; and 
the higher and middling classes are well satisfied with a l*rince who 
rides such gtiod horses d I'ernyrr Anglais, and wears his Hussar uniform 
so gallantly. The Duke of Orleans has; hpwever, no more chance of 
being King of the French than of becoming Cacique of Puyais! 

On arriving in France, nothing strikes the traveller more than the 
sort (»f pro tmip^rc character attached to all its public moniiments. The 
handful of coin u'hich warns us on the quay at Calais that, within 
the last twenty years, three races, (those of Napoleon, Louis XV'JII., 
and Louis Philippe,) have had possession of the throne, becomes veri¬ 
fied as we advance. Nay, so often have the conservatory of the public 
works been taxed to alter or remove tlaa insignia of the varying dynas¬ 
ties, that, at the palace of St. Cloud and others, trophies of arms have 
been substituted in the frescoes.ahd architectural ornaments for the Ns, 
Ls, and Cs, which have successfully distinguished the proprietorship of 
the Royal domains. On the esplanade of the Invalldes, a* plaster cart of 
the Citogm deg deux mondee, |iuinted ovqf in bronze, was so scorched by 
the sun during the summer, that tlte surface |>listered off; add- the only 
image bearing the superscription of the new Ciesar in his new capital, 
presents'"the aspect of a piebald nq^^er! The splendid edifice of the 
Madeleine, which is re-ehrlrtened and dedicated '.to d different object 
at every political change, after being intended as a "church, a Tegiple fif 


* Ws demur te this choncter of Louis FhUliipe....£:. T. 
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Glory, an Opera Honse, and an expiatory chapel, ia now, once more, a 
Temple of Glory. The seminaries, erected for the Jesuits by Charles. 
X., are now Normal Schools ; and the monastery on the ci-devant Mont 
C'alvuire has become a barrack, on the Valerian Mount.”' But if the 
old institutions arc travestied, and the St. (jenevieve, which first became 
a Pantheon, next St. Genevieve again, has risen again into the Pantheon, 
new monuments and new institutions are not wanting. Tite improvi*- 
ments of the Louvre proceed; tlie foundations of a new bridge, new 
entrepots, and a new inusoum of natural lustory, are laid. Two .cor¬ 
rectional prisons are completed; and the triumphal arch of -the Bteile' 
has advanced by a story.—Oitr ne.xt note upon Paris will concern the 
state of Literature, the Drama, and the Fi^^hrts—ixmluding the Aft 
of Cookery—one of the finest in ^ 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

1. The Parent's Catfinet of Amusement and Instruction. 

WniTixo for children, like writing for the people, has alwliys been 
considered a very easy office, and, therefore, far below the notice of phi¬ 
losophers. The one and the other have thus fallen into inefficient 
hands, and have liithertu been inadwpiately. performed. The truth is, 
however, that the task, in both cases, is one of extraordinary difficulty ; 
requiring a very intimate knowledge of liuman nature, and an exceed¬ 
ingly nice and discriminating judgment. For the present, we shall con¬ 
fine ourselves to the writing for children; and shall hazard a few re¬ 
marks on this interesting subject, in the hope of awakening attention to 
it, and also of bringing into notice the very excellent work, the title of 
which we have prefixed to tliis article. 

In all writings for children, we slutuld keep distinctly in view two 
very distinct objects—tiu* one the training of the moral character, the 
other the traiiiiTig •>r tlie mind. AVc can«gniu our objects in a twofold 
inuniier,—first, by strengthening ami informing the understanding; and, 
secondly, by so strenc,t]ieniiig the associations that hahiU nmy he created. 
M'liile convej ing knowledge, we ought so to coiu'ey it as to invigorate 
the mental faculties, to make the mind a good instrume n^ or the further 
acquirement of knowledge ; and we ought so to inaniigo our whole teach¬ 
ing as to produce trains of association of a gentle and virtuous nature. 
In infancy the actual knowledgtvacquired is of a very "small and insig¬ 
nificant amount; hut the Ivihits that are then framed, and the mental 
power, in fact, with the moral and mejital chanicter then created, are 
indelible. It is this latter fact which renders the season of infancy so 
all important* ih the business of education. 

It should ever be rem|phered that the^ mind in infancy is like the 
body at that period; it i8.|iot that it is simply inexpert, but it is also 
incapable—it wants force. For example, the reason why the infant can¬ 
not walk, is not merely because it does not knou> how; if it knew ever 
so well, it has not the force sufficient .for the purpose. By training he 
acqui^. both the knowledge and the' phy'sical force that are needed. 

Mmlogous tq the situation of his mind. It is not nmrely 
withovit^ttttilde^: it is also incapable of seizing and graspii^ ohUAu 
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■orts of knowledge; end exactly^ as overworking the body in infancy, 
or giving it too heavy work, injures the body, so does etery attempt to 
force upon the mind matters above its capacity impair and weaken the 
understanding. 

Any one who will take the trouble to investigate, will quickly learn, 
that the mind of a child can seldom comprehend general, or, us they are 
sometimes termed, abstract propositions. . 1'he words in wdiich such 
propositions are eicprcsscd, may be retained by the memory; but the 
ideas which these words are intended to embody never enter the under, 
standing of the child. This circumstance is of unspeakable import, and 
should modify every lesson which the child receives. He should he 
taught by illustrations, W individual cases; and his mind, by degrees, 
should be led from the a^y%ral. cases to tlm general exprcs.Sion, in which 
the fact common to all as it wore, embodied. Let us take 

as an example, what is catfro^hc principle of gravitation. Let a child of 
live or six years of age read the following passage, relating^to one of . 
the incidents of what is termed gravity, and we feel certain |dlat a * 
complete incapacity an the part of tlie child to understand it *^ 1)1 be 
immediately apparent.* "Owing to the iuertin of matter, any furoa 
continuing to act on a mass wli'cli is free to obey, it produces in the * 
mass a (piickeniiig or accelerated motion ; for as the motion given in 
the first instant continues afterwards without any further force, merely 
on accotint of the inertia, it follow's that as much more is adde,d during 
the second instant, and as much again during the third, and so on.” 
(Elements of Physics, p. 88.) 

Now the incapacity of the chil^ to understand this, arises from the 
generality of the expression ; and there are few children, who could not 
be made to comprehend the various instances that may be given of this 
general expression, and who in time would come to see wherein ail these 
instances were alike/ and to attach ideas to the expressions w-hich we 
have just quoted. 

A case in illustration has been li(»rc selected from tho ]>iiysical world, 
in order to render the error apparent. In this dop.'ivtment of science, 
however, the error, when committed, is not so mischievous in its results 
as when the subject of instruction falls within the limits of the moral 
sciences ; and, unfortunatefy, it is ]iveeisei^' in this latter case, that this 
mode of inslrvction is attempted. Any one who has visited an infuiiU 
school must have seen the walls covered with the widest and most ab¬ 
struse generalities of ethical and religious scioncl!*: any one who has 
opened a hofffiof instruction for children must have met with wise say¬ 
ings of the same nature. Tliese, which are the ends of science, are first' 
submitted to the infant understanding, which cannot comprehend what 
is intended by them, or for what pifrpose they are brought before its ^ 
notice. -We Imve now lying before ns, a'coJlection of hooks, published 
by the Sunday School Union ; and, on opening the first one that chance 
presented to us, we find the following questitms and answers. The little 
work from which w’e extract them is called, “ 'I’lie Second Catechiani, 
without Proofs.” • • # A 

1 . Q.—Dear child, do yon kpow what you are? 

A ••I am f creature of Gud^ for he made me, both body and stMi& 

* iJct uo one imagine that'we intend to find fault with the work iimn which this 
extract is madcb We know of none who fau.done so roneh to raider science attain¬ 
able by the common reader as Dr. Amott. Coold he be induced to witte for chil- , 
our present camplaints would have been uncalled for. 
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3. H<nr do foa know 70 U huro a aoul ? 

id..^Becauw 1 find somathing within me that ean think and know, can widb had., 
deeire, can rejoice and lie lorrj, which my boity cannot do. ' 

3. Q——Wherein doth your eoul differ from your body 'i . 

A. My body ia made of ffeah and blood, and it will die ; hat my soul ie a spirit, 
and it will Mre after my body is dead. 

boseoch the reader to picture # himself a child endeavouring to 
understand these questions. To learn the words is easy ; but to attach 
to' them any ideas of which the child could be made cognissant, we believe 
utterly impossible. Body and soul, sidrit and dying, think and know, 
wish and desiro—which my body cannot do. Where is the man, to say 
nothing of children, who does not f'etd all these the most difficult sub¬ 
jects of thought ? How is it possible for a child to say what his body 
does, as separate from what iff here called his soul ? When the child 
says, " / anr hungry ,—I have lost nf^‘ doll, and / am ciyrry, does he, 
can he fancy I, any thing heyond and «ljtt'ercnt from his body? In fact, 
had we net seen the book, and had we not personal experience that it is 
actually used in the schools of this country, so prejiosterous is the whole 
affair, that vi'c should have found it iiupos'tible to believe tliat such a 
, thing was in existence, and turned to such a purpose. Oli, but we 
must tench the poor religion, it is said, ^''ery well, wo answer, teach 
them; but, iu the name of all that is reasonable, do not call this teaob- 
iiig. This is destroying the understanding: doing more harm than if 
you left the child to itself. Putting the child's body into a factory, and 
working it twelve liours a-d.'iy, is absolute lienefie.ence, when compared 
with this torturing of its undecKtandiqg. The business of the mill'would 
be pliiy, in oumjiarisou with attempting to learn and eonipreliend tliia 
Wretclied farrago. 

Wliat, then, is desired ? That which is desired is to jiresent such 
ideas to^he child as he can grasp ; and to present them in individual, 
and general expressions. AVe use the term individual for want of a bet¬ 
ter. Let there be no wide geiieralimitions—no merely verbal obstruc¬ 
tions,—but let the child learn overytliing that he can from things. APhat 
we ought to be solicitous about, is the cliaracter whicli bis understand- 
ing takes ; not of the knowledge it acquires. Once make the instrument 
good one, and knowledge will he easily n[.t8ined. Exercise liis sym- 
pathies—present to liim subjects with which his young mind ran feel sym¬ 
pathy ;—these subjects must be human beings like himseif, and animals 
Vith which he is lumiliiir. Let us hear no telling uluiut spirits, and soul 
^nd'body, and dying. You might as well speak Greek to child, and 
r'extfect him to understand it as English. 

A iflon this plan wc see that the authors of the Parent’s Cabinet are 
proceeding. Tke work comes out in monthly iiundiers, at the small' 
‘}>yice of sixpence each. The various articles are adapted to dillerent 
ages ; and plates, illustrative aud explanatory, are scattered through the 
volumes. The chief aim of the writer!' appears to be to make them, 
selvfiff not merely fntelligible to children, hut interesting fo them,—and 
while.interesting, in the ba^senwe of the word, instructive : habituat¬ 
ing their little readers to tn^t, dad tlii'ik with profit ; not tasking them 
imgondf but necopding to theif understai&dings; preparing them, by g«a« 
tie and gradual steps, to faye all the great difficulties of scidhoe. Regr. 
ing'the tender niipds, as they* would the tender bodies of children; and » 
making both vigbrous and lietdlhY* 

■Some fi (tHe articles are talee^"-4md the effect of these upon children 
,we have been careful to watch. Of aiU that has yet appeared, the tale 
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that moat interested us, and without shame we confess to this Interest, 
even thongh tiiey be children's biMiks, was Harry the Shrimperbut 
we have not found our little friends of the same opinion. The reason 
soon became obvious. The interest in Harry the Shrimper, was an inte-. 
rest in the situation of the father and mother of the child. It ^s with 
these that we naturally syui]mthize(L|t We could understand what their 
emotions were,—could enter into and show them. Children, however, 
cannot so readily, or completely do this,—<their interest is consequently 
far more excited by matters entirely connected with children. The story of 
Ruth, the Anierlesti ffirl, has excited an intense and overpowering inter* 
est in children,, ttho read almost coldly the tale of Uarry the Shrimper. 
This circumstance is an important one, serving as a guide to the means 
of seizing and retaining the attention of cltildroii. We must learn, in 
each stage of infancy, wh«t are tho> chnsses of ideas most within their 
grasp, most likely to excite their interest; and then we should make the 
instruments to cultivate the understaivding. We sliall find, fur example, 
that all children are peculiarly interested in the works of nature im* 
mediately before them ;*nM fiouers. insects, birds, animals. These, then, 
and the various matters connected witli them, may be turned to excellent 
use, both as regards the understanding and the moral habits. Through 
the knowledge respecting tlicm, we Ciui, by degrees, aecubtorn«4he mind 
to correct ideas by clahsificatiou, to the habit of iollowing out and 
weighing evidence, and so on ; while the morality of the child may,he 
equally iniluenoed through the various rlnsscs of emotions which can he 
elicited hy these sulnects. 

Variety is also another iWquisite*'l^ the education of children. Long 
continued attention is impossible in their case ; the state of their 
nervqus sensibility requiring constant change. As in the rase of the 
body, so in that of the niind. A child, while awake, must Lein constant 
activity; an activity nob of one kind, hut of several. In the m'ental 
training, this is attained hy submitting to the mind various subjects for 
consideration; passing from one topic to nnuthor, iiefure lassitude is felt 
by applicatiim to any one. It is for this reason tlnit a work of a miacel* 
lanenus nature is desirable for children,—it is for this reason, that at- 
tempting to instruct children, merely by giving them knowledge re¬ 
specting one subject only, no tnatter how important, is in the highest 
degree ridiculous^ and even dangerous. 

We sincerely hope that the benoiolent authors of this little work 
will continue their laliours, and extend their usefulness, hy taking in a 
still wider rangiH^of subjects, and writing for children of a more advanefcu 
age. , J. A. 


RESISTANCE TO THE ASSESSED TAXES, &c. 

Thb middle aqd' lower classes 1^1 that they are aggrieved by some if 
our existing institutions; but they do not see the cause of rte wrorM 
they suffer, nor the effectual-mode of ^jitajj Hp g redress. While tne 
middle classes are combining to reiftst the A^sse^l Taxps, Tithes, and 
Church Rates, jthe working classes are forming Trades’ Dnisfis, to re¬ 
sist the tendency of eur system of Corn Laws^ restricttant,'%nA unequal 
taxation, ib depress their comUtion to a pitch of extreme vfveigshedness. In 
all these struggles, the middle and working classes ^re like men wlm 
aim it the bludgeon with which they are struck, instead of at toe as- 
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sailant who wields ll.' ,T^ remedy Js real representatJoii. Did the le¬ 
gislature truly represent wishes of the people, every bad law would 
be abolished the instant its IrndnesK- should be generally felt. But the 
pretended representatives do not feel as tlie people they iioxnmally re¬ 
present^ They retain the iniquitous C!orn Laws, and > 10 X 68 on the 
necessaries of life, which press upi|j| the working classes, and drive them 
into uonihinalions against their masters ; and they retain the Assessed 
Taxes, and drive the middle classes to a resistance almost amounting to 
ruliellion. There is both wickedness and fully, «ii tlio part of the legis¬ 
lature, in tlius clinging to abuses which they cnnnot,'after all, long main¬ 
tain. Buty'iplthough all the wickedness is on the side of the legislature, 
the middle and working classes do not })crmit their superiors in rank to 
monopoUzW'thtf'.fully. If, instead of resisting, to the verge of rebellion, 
one or two unequal taxes, the middle classes would insist upon such a 
farther reform of the representation as would enable them toelect men who 
would lionestly re|k>pesent their wishes in Parliament; and if the vt'orking 
classes Avould direct their powerful Trades' Unions to the brei^iiig down 
of that exclusive system of election which denies Uicm any voice in the up. 
pointment of the men who are to have the power of taxing them, aud com¬ 
pelling tlieni to do military service ; the force of tliese two classes united 
would he irresistiblef The representatives would be in unison with their 
constituents; and the King and Huu%e of Lords would have no power 
to prevent u patriotic Alinistry and I^H&e of Commons from acting, in 
every instance, conformably to the wishes of the people they represent. 
Tlien Trades’ Unions and resistance to the Laws would be things as un¬ 
known as useless. Whatever the 'people willed to do, they would bo 
enabled to do quietly and constitutionally, through tiieir representa. 
tives in the House of Commons. A low franchise, vote by ballot, and 
an annual rendering of account by the representative to the repre¬ 
sented, would animate the IJouso of Commons with all the people’s 
feelings, and invest it with all their power. And this reformation of 
our representative system would destroy none of the proper influence 
of rank and property. 'Fhe Duke would still have more influence than 
the Squire, the Squire than the Farmer, and the Fanner than the Labourer; 
supposing their moral and iiitellectuai characters equally good. Besides, 
superior eilucation, and greater leisure t6 cultivate the mental faculties, 
w’otild give the man of rank and wealth a great advantage over the in. 
dustrious classes, in the benoficiul induenoe of intelligence and moral 
>f*og^h. A man' of high station, if not of inferior character, will always 
be preferred by the industrious classes to one of their order. There 
f as only too much tendency to respect adventitious distinctions. 

\ It is impossible to blame the movements against the Assessed Taxes 
•tmJn England, and the Tithes in mrelaud. The abolition of Imth was pro. 
mised ; the promises were liroken ; and no course left to the people, but 
to submit to what they regard as Iml plunder, or to resist the laws. 
It is only-matter of regret that the^ume energetic popular movement 
is not brought to bear upoq that system which upholds so many bod 
laws, and which, while it^|^tSj^will require the movement to be repeated 
before any other grievanll will be iedressed. After the Assessed Taxes 
have fallen, and Tithes been abolished, the Corn Laws w^ caure. another 
serai-rebellibu before they era repealed. The tiMes on Malt,^ l^agBr, 
Tea, News and Politieai Knowledge, See. &c., will each stir.up the 
p8opl§ to resistance in their turn—resistance, perhaps, of a worse kiod 
than the jnreaeat, os pmnve resistance cannot operate effectually on 
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indirect taxes. The fomidatiofts of eocial order may’be aliaken by thcst 
repeated ii‘re;ru)ar movements of the peoptej and by the' growing convic> 
tion that dbly by resistance to bad laws ebn the Legislature be wrought 
upon toi repeal them. 

In the importance of maintaining social order, all parties are agreed; 
but the three political parties meanlliliiferent things by the same expres¬ 
sion. Each adds something to the simple idea which the word order sug¬ 
gests. liy order, the Tories, and their friends of the Holy Alliance, 
mean order, tvith tite arixtocrary governing, and the people suffering in 
peace. By order, tJio Whigs mean the same thing, with tlie appeiirawe 
of the people having a hhuro in the government, and soasething to do 
with the laus besides obeying them. By order, Undigsl or real Re- 
fonners mean order, with the people govornhig—that is.^iejf'^hemselveH, 
through real representatives, making the laws which they are to obey, 
and altering and improving these laws at their pleasure. The Tory 
idea of order, is the vigorous and efficient governn^ibt^ of the aristocracy 
by force; the Whig notion is the peaceful''^ government of the aristo¬ 
cracy by miinaMivrc ami influence, and by concession, when absolutely 
necessary to j)revent revolt. Tory order is what this country will never bo 
cursed with again !f and Whig order has been tried, and found to lead 
to most admired disorder, it has been found that the shadiiw of Re¬ 
form will not satisfy tiie people without the substance; Unit although 
they may be wheedled to rettfi^ a House of promise-breaking Whigs 
for seven year*., they will not submit to be pillaged under form of law. 
The Whig sort of order ha\ing failed, and tlio Tory sort being banished 
for ever B'om this country, (from the British Island that is : Ireland still 
lias it, green as ever,) the obviously proper course is to try Radical 
order, or tlie government of the people by themselves. Purely even the 
aristocracy would rather have an orderly popular goveriinicot, than 
see tlie laws resisted, and fulling info contempt, as at present. The 
people arc learning dangerous lessons. Resistance to autliority is be¬ 
coming too familiar to their minds. The only remedy is good govern, 
ment; and the only means of obtaining good government, is a cordial 
union of tlie middle and working classes to obtain a further improvement 
of the representative system. It is notorious that the present House 
of Commons is the mere creature of Ministers. The people were 
resolved on obtaining the abolition of the Assessed Taxes ; and the 
members of Parliament knew jt, nay, were, in most instances, pledged to 
vote fur the abolition. But the Minister chose to ret|in these taxes, 
and the people's representatives obeyed the Ministerial will with lackey¬ 
like obsequiousness. They have acted in the same way with regard to 
the Bread Tax, and will do the same when that most abominable of all 
imposts shall be again brought before f*arliament. The old borotigh- 
niongering Parliaments could do no worse. Riformhas still to be obtained. 
Let the men of Birmingham tIApilc of this ; and, instead of exposing 
themselves to contempt by their public meetings in favour of the cur¬ 
rency nonsense, and the Suitable Exchange foolishness, repeat the part 
which once they acted so nobly.* Thqt meaiiiure^ reform which the nation 
<d>tained warmainly owing to the m^|estie atntude of Birmingham. 

* Exmt in tiie esM of' Ireland, which they think not deecrvlng of better than 
Torx tfCtinent; that ie to eay, force witbouc any ceremony. 

f AMiough the Tory party is not unlikely to regain power, through the imbecUity 
and discovered hollowness ot the WhlgS^ the Tories latow that it is impossitlg, that 
their foTomite sort of order can he again eitaUiiiied. It must give plamto tko 
Whig Ktu with nunre attention to the popnlar wiU'tfiaii the WhlgB haro ifatm 
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THE DEBT;—A PATHETIC BALLAD. 

BT JOHN Brill.. 

AFTER THE MANNER UF T. H. BAYLEY. 

Air—’* Oh no, w« nevor mention her.* 

Ou yeSj I often mention it>— 

It haunts me in my sleep ; 

And when I east the uighUmare qff, 

1 only wake—to weep ! 

From war to war they hurried me,— 

1 mean the Tory set,— 

And when tlitiy’d drain’d my pocket dry. 
They left me deep in debt! 

’Twas said lleform a rhungr would In'ing, 
And me from burdens free ; 

But as they've taken all mg cask, 

They've left no change for me. « 

'Tis true, that I am curs'd no more 
With (’roker and his set,— 

I do not feel Old Bags and Peel, 

But still am 1—in debt 1 

They say that 1 am happy now,— 

The highest of the high,— 

They hint that 1 forget the past. 

But ah !—'tis all a lie ! 

The bailiffs in their spongingJhoxise 
My body soon may get; 

And nothing but a sponge, I'm sure. 

Can wipe away n^ debt! 


ITALIAN SINGERS, DANCERS, AND FIDDLERS. 

** Monalcur le Comte, on voui demande,. 

Si vouii nr mettea le hola. 
l.e neupic me rcvoltera!” 

*' latcs Bu peuple. cm'il attende: 
n taut quej’ailllc a lOpeia.” 

Who would belici'e that this satire addressed itself to Monsieur,, de ' 
Muurepas, before the first revolution ! Ccrtmnly not those Who bave 
an opportunity of watching the grey heads, and wrinkled foreheads,' 
which at this presant wrtting adorn three times a week the royal, 
and the diplomatic boxes of the Frericli opera;—to witness the fe|^B of 
Perrot, (whose " vaulting ambition” more than rivals their owii ;) or 
the ronds de jarnbe of Bpicard, (a girouette still more rapid in her evo. 
lutioiis than themselves, |r ttibir kind.) ' The moment Taglioni appears 
on the stage, up go the glasses! and some two dozen referetid heaiH, 
in which the destinies of the kingdom are locked,, as in Portia's leaden^ 
casket, lay themselves together in bi^thless attention, to wat^^i 
gesture, every glance, every smfle of the Bayadere!—You have seen 
the .aSme men that very morning, taking sil'uff to keep thpmselvee awake, 
during one of the pount Montlosier's erudite q[>ee^ee from tiie tri. 
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bune of the Hotub of Peerg; or you hare heard them gobbling into d. 
lence one of the animated oratioob of Gamier Pages, in the Lower Cham, 
her. Now, they are nil ear j— “ om roit I’ehqtienee de la Cha%nbre dee 
Debate,-—ou ecoute le ballet /—Ye Conscript Fathers ! who, untaught by 
the march of events, still hid the pcojde wait, that ye may go to the 
opera, wiiy does not a Bussuet arige to teach you that there is a pit in 
preparation, wliose hisses are not to be bought oitf, and whose condemna¬ 
tion ia eternal! 

But is the thing mure discreetly done in Loudon ? Wo know that in 
Paris, the daiigliter-in-luw of an Englisii Marquis still figures in the 
ballet ; ainle a lute inunaeer of the King’s Theatre, expressly, and in. 
digiiantl> declared that las stage wus “ Le edrail des AJtlordb"—-the 
hariiin of the House of Peers I Which Ig* the men by ahum its rehear, 
sals and its dark nooks are infested ;—^who loiter hehiiid the seenes, or, 
more impudently still, parade their gross udmiratiou before the eyes of 
tlio public, in tliosc louer stage-boxes, iiuincd (after the dust raised by 
the chalked feet of the figurantes,) " Chalk Farm?” Who, but tlio 
hereditary legislator-.,of tlie land • We will not name them. There is 
no occasion. Five hundred persons behold their demeanour two nights 
oil every week of the siuison ; on one of whiUi, the Tuesday, debates ore 
carrv incr on in another, aiui, as it would seem, less imjiurtaiit House, 
where their wi<,ilom is supposed to ofier an essential adjunct to thu acts 
of government. Next to Newmarket, in fact, the souls of these men are 
infatuated by the upeta. M hen Ziiigaiico or (frcenmantlc are not run., 
iiing, Mademoi-selles Julie and Augusta are dancing :—The favourite Ta- 
ghuiii''ag<iiiist the field !—To-night little Pauline broke down, and 
Peirot was de.id lame.’’—“ Ten to one that Proclie takes Paulino’s part 
before the season is over.^”—“ Done!” 

In Polrarcli’h noble essay, '• JJe roiitemplu minidi," in treating of 
vessels of broiuc or Corintliiaii brass, (supposed to be formed by the fu¬ 
sion of divci't metals at the hurning of thu city of Corinth, and passion, 
ntely jirued bj the Homans,) “ Connlli,” saj s the philosopher, “ is aveng¬ 
ed ! &he ra/es the vvalls of jour mind, she overthrows the temple of 
your reason, by this \.uii and frivolous coveting, Whenever you lan¬ 
guish over }uur stutuis of broii/e, ( urinth, from her ruins, triumphs 
over you I” And has not Italy, tiio “ Niohp of nations,” her revenge 
upon the Goths r Do nut her singers, her dancers, go forth to enervate 
inankiud ? Evc*ii Napoleon was tickled in the ear hy the soprano Cres- 
centini, the Velluti of his day, into the fully of bestowing upon him the 
order of the Iron Crown—the guerdon of chivalry-the meed of hero¬ 
ism. Farinclli, like Dav id of old, sang the evil spirit out of a royal 
Saul, and contrived to make himself Prime Minister in retiyii! And what 
nafnes are more eminent in Europe, at«the prescut moment, than those 
of PgHta, Paganini, and Taglioni? M’illi*|iforce died the other day— 
(WHberforce the moral Howard of tliq^century!) and the necrologists 
of Uie public press gave him each their half column of Inineiitation. What 
would they not have done for the loss of the first singer, dancer, or fid¬ 
dler of modern Italy! It way be ev^ doubted whether the public 
would care so much for the amputation oft a statesman's right arm, 
as for the loss of Taglioni’s toe and whether, sooner than submit to 
the banishment of Pasta, they would not cheerfully aaetifico half-a-dozen 
p aina -Liking members of Parliament. 

. ** Ditea an pcnple qu*!! attends t 
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Wexemember seeing the late Lord Liverpool lounging at Alinacki 
dulling his Premiership, with his garter buckled in slovenly style over a 
pair of shambling black pantaloons ; a sort of demLsemi court-dress of 
the most ludicrous kind. W e remember, too, seeing the late Lord Lon¬ 
donderry there,—his pale, and stony brow, striving to unbend itself 
under the smiles of bej\uty, like an iceberg, rendered slippery, but not 
soft, by the sunshine. At Altnacks, however, these ministerial noblemen 
sought the society of their I’cers ; and Wednesday nights arc sacred to 
ministerial leisure. There was decency in t/teir source of pleasure, as 
well as in their mode of its enjoyment. But look at Lords A., B., C., 
and 1)., and the rest of their Silenus crew, in their haram at the King's 
Theatre; or admire the Duo tie B. or the Comte de M., in their tiger's 
den in the Rue Pelletier! Yes! Italy triumphant! Muntest^uieu 
might still find a last chapter to add to his treatise upon the Decadence 
of the Romans! 


MONODY. 

WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OE EARL FITZWILLIAM. 

Jii/ the Author of Corn-Law lihi/mes. 

Thr steward of the trampled poor is gone ! * 

Tlie prince of charity hath bowed to fate I 
The godlike friend of wo, that wuntetli one, 

Finds good deeds done on cartli, his best estate ! 
flow long for him Cod bade his angel .wait! 

Oh, reverend brow ! thou conquerest Envy's frown. 

And dead, half humaiiizcst Faction’s hate ; 

As when a minstrel, of time-tried renown, 

Cast o’er his deathless page the light of suns gone down ! 

Oh, yo who died, tranipled at Peteiioo, 

By England’s Juggernaut! Ye, too, who drank 
Slowly life’s bitterest cup, not drugged with rue. 

But brimm’d with hopeless pain ; and ye who sank 
In blood at ^Yexford, rolling rank o’er rank. 

Like storm-swept waves! the gulden door throw wide. 

That needs no gulden key, and bail and thank 
The meek, the merciful, Vho ne'er denied 

His aid to want and grief, when they for succour cried. 

> • 

But ye, who plough the flint with curses ! ye, 

Who scalding teare o’er wrongs inflicted weep, ^ 

And drink them fr(^ yeur eyes of misery. 

To quench with Are the burning soul, or creep 
'Fo cold discomfort’s bed, and dreaming steep 
Your straw in agonies ! keep—pallid slaves. 

Who still wear chains! your'Worm that dies not, keep! 

^nd kneeling, in your hearts, on tyrants' graves, ^ ' 

Swear deathlei^ hate to them, their gods, ^eix foob, and 
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I KKJBvr the late Mrs. Hannah More tolerably well, perhaps as well as 
it was possible that any man /.hould know her who had not won her con¬ 
fidence by enrolling' himself amongst her admirers. In thesp last words 
I mean no ofienre: for 1 respect her memory, and I respect the feelings 
of the mdny and excellent friends who t>ur\ive her. Hut it canndt 
reasonably offend the warmest of Mrs. More’s friends, if I say that she, 
in common with most other female writers, required some homagw— 
expected, in fact, to ha%’e some couit paid to her, before she woi Id divest 
herself of that reserve which clings more or less to all thoughtful people 
in England. There was nothing to complain of in this; on the contrarys 
it is not easy to think well of a w'omun who has so little soil-respect at 
to extend her confidence to one who has taken no pains to win it, nor 
manifested, by any signs, that he would luluo it if offered. For myjiart, 
I had no title to any peculiar or confidential mark of Mrs. More’s regard. 
I had shown no dlsjHi'fition to coiuiliate her friendship ; I had never paid 
her a compliment; I had expressed no interebt in her woiks ; J had 
not s(h much as appeared to know that she was an author ; and even, 
when calling upon Iier, to acquit mjself of those customary attentions 
winch wore challenged liyher sex, age, and station in sodcty, I had never 
travelled one hair’b.breadth heyotul the line of distant and frigid polite, 
ness. Indeed, on looking buck from tins distance of time, 1 am afraM 
that I must eien have appeared cburlish in my too punctilious cure to 
have it understood liow little 1 participated in the blind feelings of admira¬ 
tion which congregated so many stningers in her house, I am fur from 
defending my own conduct. I now begin to fear that It was almost atro¬ 
cious. I ought to have allowed a great deal more weight than 1 did to 
her many excellent qualities ; and with respect to some of her opinions, 
which disgusted me, 1 might certainly have consideicd that they arose 
naturally from the constitution of her own niiiid, and from the f<ort of 
company which she had always kept; and, at all events, I ought to have 
exercised, in behalf of mi amiable a woman, and a woman so clever us bhe 
certainly w as, a little more o^ that cutholio toleration which one learns 
in passing through this world, and which I’hc possibly, on her part, might 
sometimes'feel called on to exercise towards myself. But I was young 
in those days. I had strong opinions; ] had profound feelings: and the 
subjects which to me appeared important above all others were exactly 
those on which Mrs. U. More knew absolutely nothing at*all, and some 
of which she affected to despise. Indeed, considering Mrs. More’s early 
history. It must have been surprising if^he bad formed any opinions at 
all upon subjects which do not enter the range of ordinary conversation. 
Whatever opinions she had, I am, fully persuaded, were pure, mirror-like 
reflections from the conversation of the people with whom she associated 
in her youth ; and her own ability was shown chiefi}' in illustrating their 
tendencies, or delivering their^ substance in a graceful manner. But I 
am anticipating. • | 

The occasion which drew me within Mrs. H. More’s circle wij» this 
In the year 1S08, or 1809, a lady, with whose family X maintained a very 
intimate acquaintance, had then recently begun to build a villa in the 
beautiful valley of Wrington; and in this valley,not above a mUe and#^ half 
frinn my friend’s rising house, stood the pretty cottage of Mrs. B. Mwe 
and her ustere. The valley of Wrington Hee in the county of Somerset, 
voi., iv.^im. aaa. 3L 
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which is still an interesting' district of England; but was then much more 
so on account of one romantic feature which it postessedj if notexclusivel/f 
(for Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and other counties of the south, sharefl in 
that distinction,) yet in pre-eminent beauty—1 mean the ZJewiw, which 
have now, 1 fear, one and all,* disappeared under Local Enclosure Bills. 
The vale of Wrington was generally approached from Bristol, leaving 
that city by the high-road to Plymouth. About the ninth mile-stone you 
begin to descend into a richly wooded vide stretching westward for about 
ten or twelve miles, until it meets a boundary in the shores of the Bris¬ 
tol Channel. The high-road winds along the base of the hills which 
guard the valley on the left, and, after a course of some miles, gradually 
wheels away to the south, by crossing over this range of hills to Axbridge 
and Cross, in the lung champ^ne of Bridgewater. But, a little below 
the point at which this great road from Bristol first enters the valley, 
another road, in appearance a mere lane, diverges to the right, widening 
its distance continually from the main road, as the valley expands in 
width ; this rustic lane steals along the foot of the steep postural hills 
which form the right barrier of the valley. Withiu a mile and 
a.huif, perhaps, from its first commencement, it passes under the 
shrubbery wall of what was then hirs. More's cottage ; half-a-mile 
further, it connects itself, by a cross road to the left, with the little 
town of M'rington, which stands out in the open area of the vale, 
aloof from either range ul' hills ; three miles further, it passes through 
the little town of Congresbury (pronounced Coomsbury); somewhere in 
the neighbourliuud of which, it divides into two branches, one pursuing 
the same direction us before to IFer/on.vvper-more, a little sequestered 
bathing-place on the Bristol channel, whilst the other winds round the 
base of the hills, at the point where the range terminates, into the col¬ 
lateral valley of Brockley, upon the other side of the hills to the right. 
On the summit of these hills, and overhanging Mrs. More's cottage, to. 
gether with the whole line of the sequestered road which 1 have been 
describing, ran a most beautiful scries of downs, upon which you might 
roam for miles, without Die slightest interruption of hedge, ditch, or 
fence of any kind. They presented the appearance of vast lawns, eaten 
close by sheep, except only where they we^e traversed by large breadths 
of fern, intersected, however, by smooth grassy sheep-tracks in every 
direction. Over these downs it was possible to traveLby private paths 
to the very suburbs of Bristol. Guide-posts, or houses, there were none j 
but, as a more conspicuous means of directing the perplexed traveller, 
especially in snowy weather, at intervals of half-a-mile or so were planted, 
in a continued^ series, belts of Scotch fir, whose gloomy masses, at so shorjb 
a distance, could be discovered l:y the eye almost in any state of the ah- 
mospbere. Rarely can a highly cultured, and densely peopled land, like 
England, have offered such ample facilities for solitary walks and rides ea 
these particular downs. The ascent to them was usually steep, hut liot 
above half-a^mile in length. And once at the summit, so animating v^re 
Die breeses, so elastic the turf|^ that few Jiorses wmre dii4 and i^ritlepi 
enough to resist the inspitation of so many genial infiueaees. The first 
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step upon the eeHt sprinpy turf, operated as a eunowone to a pallop, or t« 
reetleae caprioles of animal delight, approaching to either side of these 
downs, you looked down into valleys of exuberant wealth and beauty, and 
inevitably presenting to view almost in every village some specimen of 
that rich ecclesiastical architecture, for whieh, next after the county of 
Lincohn, Somersetshire is, 1 believe, the most advantageously distin¬ 
guished of any province in the island. At a distance of eight or a dusen 
miles, you saw the Bristol (Channel, glancing restlessly, and throwing 
up white sails every moment to the sun ; whilst, in the midst of all this 
lifeandsplendoiir, gleafning upwards from the whole wide circumference of. 
the horizon, your own immediate plateau or terrace was, even at nuon.day, 
as silent us the grave : no soimd, except the sweet-toned tinkling of the 
sheep.bell, or the murmur of a passing bee, ever occurring to break the 
silence upon tliose aerial solitudes. Such was the character of an Bngliall 
down; and I have described it because it is now extinct,—all has beeif 
extinguished by Act of Parliament. The spucious lowns have been cut 
up into potato-fields; the Scotch firs have been burned fur Tifel; the 
sheep have gone the ^av of all mutton,—tlieir bells have been lung since 
wrought up into men.trups and Kpring.guns; and neither Bristol Chan¬ 
nel, nor shi|»{>ing, valley, nor churches, could be seen when 1 was last 
there, in consequence of walls, ten feet liigli, which bounded each side 
of the very strait and formal road now ti aversing these once romantic 
grounds. 

NoBu<’h changes, however,had then been made; and the character of 
the scenery, anpdst which Mrs. Mure bad, in old age, taken up her resi¬ 
dence, wore as yet those features 1 have descrihetP, of primitive and under- 
peopled England. She had previously occupied a house detached fioni 
the hills on either side, and not far, 1 think, from the centre of the 
vale. This place was called by the somewhat vulgar and sentimental 
name of Cowslip Green. But her present dwelling, standing under tlio 
shelter of the hills, bore the incoherent one of Barley Wood. What bad 
been the course of her ])revioiis life I know only in the moat general 
outline. Originally, 1 have understood, she and her sisters conducted 
a boarding-school fur young ladies in Bristol. There can be no doubt 
that it was well managed ; fgr ail the sistegs, fi\'e in number when 1 
first knew them, were, in different ways, women of some talent. The 
ample fortune which they were supposed to have made, must have been 
founded on the success of their school, though doubtless increased after¬ 
wards by Mrs. II. More’s literary emoluments. But it was not as an 
anthor that Mrs. H. More had originally forced her way either to fortune 
or to notoriety. She was one of those persons who owed l^er reputation 
partly, it is true, to literaiy takfit, andUthut talent such that, cultivated 
and directed as it afterwards was, and allied with ■ religious principles 
of peculiar strictness, it might have fought its own road to distinctioil, 
but wbiidi, in fact, was not, nor could l*e, from circumstances of ptwition, 
exposed to that severe trial. From her earliest efforts tn her latest, 
Mrs. fi. Mere was never suffgred to sw^ alone; but was held Miove 
ttater by such powerful hands ns htade it idtpossible that she tdiould 
sink. I know not how soon in her career, but certainly whil^ yet con¬ 
sidered^ young woman, idie bad been introduced to the domestie society 
of the jDiKthess of Beaufort, and of Aiat Mrs. Montagu, to famous at one 
period fbr her Bissay on $haks|)eare, (against the eatiis and laughabfal 
‘ ttietranSlatkme of VelUtre,)—ii|r her literary parttee, and for hmr g». 
Mrous patronage ef the L^cn ehiaKiey-ew’e^enfc Of theae It d&w i f 
/ * * X9 . 
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had myself occasion to liear a good deal in .conversation with Mrs. More: 
and of Mrs. Montagu, in particular, 1 remember, that she told me, more 
than once, and with an emphasis very unusual to her, that in the whole 
course of her long life, which, either at Bath or London, had placed her 
in contact, through nearly half a century, with almost every celebrated 
person of her own country, whether political or literary, and with a 
large proportion of the distinguished foreigners who had visited this 
country during that period, she had never met with one person of either 
sex who made the smallest ajiproach to Mrs. Montagu in genuine wit, 
or in felicity of conversation. She did not even make an exception in 
favour of Madame de Stael. This report of Mrs. Montagu’s brilliancy, 1 
confess, surprised me; liut, of course, it did not become me, who had 
never so much as seen that lady, to dispute Mrs. More's opinion: 
whicli, after all, may liave been true ; for we all know how little propor¬ 
tion there sometimes is between the same person’s talents for talking, and 
for writing. 

Beginning life, then, in her character of author, under such patronage, 
we can easily understand how very little merit would suffice, less indeed 
by a great deal than she really had, to push the young and agreeable 
Miss Hannah More into a vast deal of notoriety. Not merely noticed, 
hut caressed ity two potent leaders of society in London, she could not 
fail of commanding at once a pretty extensive popularity. It is true, 
that forced reputations usually decline faster even than they have risen. 
And there can he no doubt that some such re-action will operate power¬ 
fully upon tlie posthumous fame of Mrs. More; aud I counsel every man 
who has funded money in her works, to sell now: for assuredly five 
years will bring them down to a heavy discount. But in her life-time it 
was scarcely possible that any revolution of that nature could aiFect her; 
for the same artificial forces, which had originally been put in motion 
to elevate her unduly, were continually nt work to sustain their own 
creation. And, very nattiraliy, they acted with increasing advantage 
at every step, and witlt accelerated power. For Mrs. Mure was prudent 
and vigilant in the management of her interest. An old friend she 
never lost, except by death: and she was continually strengthening 
lier influence by new friends, in the same^ sphere of life. Her letters 
and her attentions, slie planted judiciously : nor did she ever forget to 
be pointedly encouraging in her manners, or to make her society and 
her house ns agreeable as possible to the rising generation of noble fa¬ 
milies. Her epistolary correspondence was extensive : and there, again, 
the learned 'in such tiranches of petty politics, know well the refinenienta 
of art by which adroit tacticians vary and masque the modes of winning 
a powerful person to their aid, by,giving him ii motive for reading passa¬ 
ges from their letters, or for,appcaling to their opinions, and thus even- 
tually for giving currency to their nume^, and sustaining their authority. 
One letter, we may suppose, expresses some forcible opinions upon a great 
question, or an eminent person, just at that moment occupying the pub¬ 
lic mind. Every body is eager to deliver hU opinion upon it: and it se¬ 
cures an attentive audienefp, to say,—I will tell you what Mrs. Hannah 
More saj-s about it: even people, not particularly under the influence of 
her name, are apt to listen, under the belief that tliey will at least hear 
a natural and unbiassed judgment, afi from one who is a mere lo<dcer«on, 
living jya retirement, and not warped, it may be presumed, by any £s- 
turbing forces of partisanship.- Then another letter aceompanimi. the 
present of a new work, just Ireah from the press: and this perhi^ com. 
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MSns'thftiBcs for raluable hints which, doubtless, really had been given, 
bat only are prodigiously over.rated in value. A third letter, again, is 
not directly addressed to the person at whom it Is mainly levelled ; to 
this person is sent, circuitously, a message, which form of address makes 
it possible to say far more complimentary things than could decently bo 
said to his face, with this farther advantage to his vanity, that a message 
being communicated at the next rencontre, which is probably at a party, 
ensures to the flattering expressions something like a publication. But 
all this, it will be said, is absolutely intrigue, or manoeuvring chicanery; 
and can I mean to tax Mrs. ilunnah More with (uiytbing so mean and 
worldly-minded ns this ? Intriyue is an ugly word. Wliat 1 mean to de¬ 
scribe, and in a certain degree to charge upon Mrs. More, is not liable 
to any harsher name than that of finessing. It is th.nt sort of diplomacy 
wliich, practised for public ends, and upon a broader scale, would be 
held strictly honourable, and looks mean, only because it is practised 
for a somewhat selflsh, and, by comparison, a trivial purpose,—that of 
sustaining a name, or a certain amount of notoriety, by furnishing people 
of eminent stations with motives fur talking about one's self, and by 
engaging their kind feelings in one’s bcluilf. After all, I contend that the 
fault lies in the degre: Had Mrs. More dedicated extraordinary pains, 
und much of her time to these artifices, or liiid she employed a very 
complex and elaborate machinery for the purpose, in that case she would 
have stood open to deep moral censure. As it was, and cojjsidering 
what powerful conductors there had arisen latterly for calling off public 
attention from herself, considering what perilous rivals she had in Bo¬ 
naparte, in Lord Byron, in Mr. (junniiig, and a thousand other over- 
stimulating themes, uU tending to reduce less agitating names and me¬ 
morials to one common level of insi})idity, Mrs. More was warranted in 
sustaining so much talk about Itcrself in the London influential circles 
as might just serve to apprise people that she belonged to the living 
generation. Otherwise, as Mrs. Hannah More had known l>r. Johnson, 
and as that fact hajtpciicd to have been well advertised by Boswell, many 
people were aj)t to tliink of her as “ the late Mrs. Hannah More,” who 
had been buried perhaps with all her works before the French Revolu¬ 
tion. But apart from thig excuse, and supposing that she really had 
been under no prudential obligation for refresbing the world’s remem¬ 
brance of hefself, 1 must confess that even flattery the most direct, 

> has always appeared to me a far mure venial offence, and meriting far 
more indulgence than it usually receives, except from its objects. This 
much at least I can say with truth, that in every case of flattery which 
it has ever happened to me personally to witness, nine-tenths of it, to 
say the least, have been pure overflowings of courtesf, or perhaps of 
benignity. And 1 am convinced, that wh%rc people decline to express, on 
a proper occasion arising, the just esteem which they entertain for a per¬ 
son’s meritorious qualities, merely because that person is present, we 
may rely upon it, that this forbearance is to be set down«ither to down¬ 
right mauvaige honte, or a^ the least, to natural reserve; very often to 
coldness of heart, or to sullen nfbroseness p[ temper. Recurring to my 
own experience in this matter, I may say that Miss SewardT^was the only 
person within my knowledge whose flattery did not seem to be the in¬ 
voluntary overflow of generous fympathy with its object. That lady 
• seemed to flatter, so far as respected her motive, merely upgpi a pre- 
.vioas eatculation of its expedience or its nec^mity ; either because she 
believed that it was expected, or guessed that it nu^t beprodtable : and. 
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« tttpedltd tlie icale or measure of her iiatterf, apparent^ she had fiot 
guide at all but a tentative approach bjr degrees, (and nut very slow onee) 
to the maximum of what ahe imagined that the party would bear. Thus, 
for instance, her public meetings with Lord (then Mr.) Erskine at Bux. 
ton, were as good as a comedy to the assembled public. Each particular 
assault she prefaced with a look of doubt and distres-i, thrown round 
the circle, which seemed to say, He has stood much : will he stand 
this?” He, although he had, from a habit of complimenting himself, 
gained the name of Mr. Counsellor Ego, so little relished the quality of 
Miss Seward's adulation, that at length he was seen to hide liimself be. 
hind a broad-backed man, and when the back failed, behind a pillar, in 
order to elude bis pursuer. Bqt, with this single exception, all the bat¬ 
tery which it has been my fortune to witness, might fairly be set down 
to the account of genuine synipatiiy with real and nrid(»iil»ted merit. The 
merit might be overrated, and the sympathy itself fiiiglit be exaggerated 
as to degree in the expressitm t»f it ; but generally there was s<»me real 
foundation fur botli the one and the other. And tjiu true prine.iple at 
work, after all, w’us pure goodness of heart, or (at the very least) cour¬ 
tesy seeking to deliver itself of a debt, by acknowledging those claims 
to which the public voice seemed to give the right of challenging acknou’- 
ledgment. The.se opinions of mine with regard to flattery, make it less 
offensive to avow an overruling belief that .Mrs. Moro’.s reputation its aii 
author had first commenced in a reciprocal intercourse of flattery, and 
that in some degree it was kept alive by means of the same quality. 
And, therefore, when it is said to me, '' Do you mean to tax Mrs. More 
with worldly-mindedness ?” 1 answer, '' (h'rtainly 1 do: in spite of her 
sincere piety, and her earnest wish to attain a higlier standard of reli¬ 
gious practice, 1 believe her to have been, in some considerable degree, 
though not immoderately, u woman of a worldly mind ; that is, ItivuJun. 
tarily laying too much stress on rank, public honours, and, above ail, on 
public opinion ; and, what is more, 1 believe her to have been conscious 
of this infirmity, and to have struggled meritoriously against it as against 
* the sin which did too easily beset her.’" 

However, to revert to her early life, I suppose that nobody at this 
time of day will think her early efforts in literature adequate of them, 
selves to account fur her early reputation. The way in w'hich her posi¬ 
tion amongst people of rank was made to assist her, is not exactly 
understood, even when it is made known us a fact. People will object 
that no countenance from the aristocracy could avail to warp or disturb 
either the puldic or the critical appreciation of her works. But the 
way in which q large body of fashionable supporters can be made to 
assist an author, is this: A womifn of rank goes about canvassing for 
subscribers or for purchasers, ks the case may be : ^'iin interesting young 
friend of mine," she says, has written a sweet little thing called Bur 
Bleu ; and positively 1 must have your name down on my list of patro- 
nixers to her genius.” Now, with as much influence as belonged either 
to Mrs. Montagu, or to the Duchess of Beaufort, it was easy to collect 
names enough to carry off tihree or four impressions. Then mark what 
f.>llows. The fact, the naked fact, witliout comment or explanation, 
that three or four editions of a bouk^have been carried off in three or 
four days, being reported in every newspaper, travels with the sj^d of 
light alhover the kingdom. People in the provinces are naturally ai^ious 
to see what is reported to have made so deep an impression on i^e me> 
iropiUls; and very often, doabtlew, they create for themselves that 
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ibef baTi baea tatt^t to axpeet. I myself, within my own narrow ex¬ 
perience, have known many instances where a book was bought, (as in 
particular Mrs. More's Coelebs,) for no other reason than because some 
startling amount of editions had already been sold in London ; and this 
I have known done^ by people who, had they happened to be in the 
secret, and to hove been aware that the first three editions, whieh ope¬ 
rated, by their rapid sale, as the decot/ editiom to the public, had been 
really bought almost exclusively by distinguished friends of the author, 
prepared for months before its appearance to expect the book, and who 
had in fact bespoke their copies, would undoubtedly have allowed no 
weight at all to the startling phenomenon of the sudden sale. 

'fo return to Mrs. Hannah More's history;—by means as artificial as 
7 have liere described, she had first emerged from obscurity. But in 
the progress of her life, at what point of it 1 cannot pretend to say, she 
had greatly strengthened Iicr pretensions to public notice, by stepping 
forward ns the organizer of Sunday schools, upon a scale of unusual ex- 
tent with relation to the means at her disposal. This chapter in her life 
was aftetwards dw4>lt upon, 1 suspect, by herself, with more inward self- 
satisfaction than all the rest put together ; for her motives were pure, ori¬ 
ginating, ns 1 heartily believe, in no love of power, hut in a conscientious 
sense of public duty : her purpose was noble—being that of elevating thf 
condition of human nature amongst the poorest and the humblest of her 
fellow creatures. The means which she adopted were, perhaps, as good 
as could he had; and, finally, her success, both directly within her own 
peculiar field, and remotely as a precedent which rapidly difiPused and 
multiplied itself, was so great as to attain almost a national value. When 
I speak doubtfully upon the single head of the means which she em¬ 
ployed, I do so with a reference to the Biagdon controversy, which (ac¬ 
cording to my slight remembrance of it) turned entirely upon the qua¬ 
lity of Mrs. More’s machinery in setting forward her new institution, 
and not at all upon the final causes of their establishment, or upfm the 
objects which they proposed to realize. Biagdon is a village, about four 
miles, I think, from Wrington, lying amongst the beautiful hills on the 
left of that vale in going westwards: and either the incumbent of that 
parish, or (as I rather think) thg curate, starting from some personal 
•grievance of mortified pride, or of jirofi'ssiouai influence unduly dis¬ 
turbed, attacked Mrs. More and her prnc-eedinirs with a virulence which 
ultimately, I believe, recoiled upon himself. The merits of that dispute 
I am quite unable to state. But I remember that it raged so Jong and 
so loudly that all England became aware of its existence and progress. 
What surprises me, at this moment, in recurring to it, is, that Mrs. 
More should have left any opening for ill will, s|ifingfng originally, 
without a doubt, under whatever j^iildic disguises, from some sense of 
personal slight. For in her poliey the*wisdoin'of the serpent did cer¬ 
tainly prevail, to say the lea*st, as much as the simplicity of the dove. She 
could not but be sensible of the prudential obligation under wbiel} her 
whole purpose laid her of conciliating the spiritual leiftier of the parish. 
The public diaracter, afid tht aiitbnrity with which tite Euglisk paro¬ 
chial clergy are invested by their official’stations, make |:hetr favour, at 
least, if not their absolute co-operation, almost a tine qua ndn towards sny 
toleruble success in schemes ef education like those of Mrs. Hannah 
More. And with her known interest, in this point, exactly coincided her 
netund coiurtesy of dispositioti. • 
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Such was the whole amoimt of llanaah More's history as known to 
myself, except as to one incident, perhaps to herself the most interest, 
ing in her life. This was her marriage disappointment. '•What were the 
exact circumstances under which it took place, I have never been able 
to ascertain. A scandalous ’report prevailed for many years, and it was 
even adopted iitto printed books and pamplilets, that she had born an 
illegitimate cliild to some gentleman, under a solemn assurance of mar. 
riage, and that the gentleman had afterwards retreated from his engage^ 
ntents ; and I remember M'ell that a celebrated poet of our day expressed 
his grievous disappointment upon-my discrediting to him the whole of that 
story as a fiction of malignity. I did so upon my general knowledge of 
Mrs. More's character, and of the malice which had propagated the story. 
The poet, however, was inconsolable, on finding this pretty tale treated 
as a falsehood. lie protested, whenever 1 met him, that he would rather 
have paid L.IOOO than have lost so choice a piece of scandal. That Holy 
Hannah should have liad a bastard, he vowed, was positively the best 
story of our times ; and be growled and grumbled for years afterwards, 
and cornjilained that I had injured his happiness, and'disturbed his peace 
of mind, by robliinghim of so precious an anecdote. However, there cer- 
tainlyu’fiof sumestory of a delicate nature, (iuthc belief of Mrs. More’s best 
friends,) connected with the rupture of her marriage engagement. And 
I have received the following as the true fact from a clergyman of great 
respectability, and a fervent friend of Mrs. II. More’s:—The morning 
was fixed for the marriage ; Miss More's friends were all in attendance ; 
and, after breakfasting together, had actually proceeded to the church, 
where, by appointment, they were to meet the bridegroom. They actu. 
ally waited above an hour in the porch, looking out for his arrival, and, 
as yet, with no suspicion of Lis disiionourable intentions. At length a 
single horseman was seen apjiruacbing; he advanced to the steps, dis¬ 
mounted, and presented to Miss More a letter, in which the gentleman 
pleailcd simply, ns a reason for receding from his engagements, that he 
could nut bring liis mind, at tlie hour of ci'isis, to so solemn and so 
irrev'oeable a e.ontruct. He offered, however, to make such reparation 
as could be made, in a pecuniary sente, to Miss More ; but this inten. 
tiun, if he really liud it at the time, would, no doubt, have died away as 
soon us the immediate difficulty was overcome. The friends of Miss 
Mure, aware of that, pressed him vigorously, and would grant no delay. 
The sequel was, tliat, rather than stand a prosecution, ho settled on Miss 
Alore a haiidsoine provision, my informant believed, not less, but rather 
more than L.-lOO per annum fur life. 

1 now return to my own personal acquaintance with Mrs. H. More. My 
first introduction* to her was under the following circumstances:—In 
the year 1809, I had come down t8 Westhay, (the villa of my friend 

Mrs.-,) on a visit of sonie months. The time of year might be 

May, or early in June; and the particular morning was one of peculiar 
splendour. Sitting by accident at a window of my dressing-room, which 
looked out upon the approach to the house, 1 observed a plain-looking 
carriage coming up the grounds, atethe rpte of about four miles an hour. 
In tliose days the eye was familiar enough with the image of languid mo¬ 
tion under all possible varieties ; even the Bristol mail, the swiftest intthe 
kingdom, did not then perform muchabave seven miles an hour ; but 
pace so verg cautious indicated the presence of ladies; probably ofofd 
ladies; and^'a sudden recollection that it was yet scarcely, twelve o'clock, 
argued^that the piorty most be^a privilege one; how else ventwf^, W. 






present itself <m a xneming call at an hour so antediluvian f Antediluvian, 
indeed, all things inside and outside the equipage. Castor and 
Pollux!" exclaimed a young Oxonian of the Westhay family, “ what a 
set out !*' yet, at least, it wore an air of harmony in its self-consistency. 
The horses were manifestly pets, sleek and dull, crammed up to the 
throats; and apparently worked at the rate of thirty miles o-month. 
The eoachman seemed, after his kind, a pet also ; consequently, sleek and 
dull, crammed up to the throat; and worked on the same severe scale. 
He wore a look of demure solemnity, which it was his intention to pass 
off for the expression of exceeding religious devotion. Unfortunately, 
it conveyed rather an opposite impression of exceeding knavery ; and, a 
knave he was, of the first water—a fourbe /ovrlissime, in the language 
of Moliere; or rascal rascalissimus, as I ha*d afterwards occasion to know. 
The carriage itself had the air of being also a pet; it was hung low, was 
sad-coloured, roomy and considerate in its dimensions, allowing ample 
scope and verge enough for the most Dutch proportions, and seemed so 
well furnished with cushions or squahs, to speak technically, and those 
squabs, again, so luxiftiuusly plump and downy, that one could not figure 
to one’s self for such a carriage any harsher destiny than that of carrying 
forth some podugruus bishop upon his gentle matutinal airings, in seasons 
when ail the zephyrs were abroad. Bishop, however, it was not, but tho 
friend of bishops, whom it now conveyed. M’e had continued specu¬ 
lating upon its probable contents, as the lazy equipage moved towards tho 
house ; and at last my young Oxonian friend, exclaiming suddenly to me. 
By the powers, it is Iloly Hannali coming to look at your premises,” 
slmt downwards to present his arm to the ladies in executing the very 
difficult manoeuvre of alighting. Imagine, then, at length, the portly car¬ 
riage solemnly anchored alongside the main entrance of the house, the car¬ 
riage door opencd,uiid the steps duly unfolded to the very last, whicli grazed 
the surface of the ground, in preparation for discharging its jolly freight¬ 
age of dames. Jolly they were, in every acceptation of that word ; ample and 
roomy as their carriage; and absolutely noisy in their expressions of 
gaiety and good humour. Such, at least, was the description of the two 
sisters, who on that morning accompanied Mrs. Hannah More, but not of 
Mrs. Hannah herself; slie w|s neither large jn person nor joyous in her 
manner. Her deportment was lady-likc and pleasing; hut marked with 
thoughtfulness, ^nd sometimes, perhaps, with a shade of sadness; or, to 
express Imth traits by a single word, at least of pensiveness. People 
who are consciously tho objects of much notice and curiosity, wherever 
they appear, rarely obtain so complete a mastery over their feelings as 
to disembarass themselves entirelyof that constraint and awkward reserve 
which accompany such a situation when continually force(^upon tiie con¬ 
sciousness. Certainly, for a woman wlio had mixed so largely in the 
world, Mrs. H. More seemed tf have madTe as small advances towards 
such a state of callous self-possession as any one person whom it has 
been my fortune to know. She had even a tremour in hef manner, and 
at times, upon first presenting herself, a maumise honte, which almost 
amounted to agitation. But f am anticiiAting.—The visit, as it appeared, 
really was to myself, none being due at that time to the^faihily whom I 
was visiting. In saying this, I arrogate no particular importibce beyond 
what M?s. More's oourtesy allow«l to every scholar; and such I was 
reputed. My fame had been somewhat increased also, as 1 am ashamed to 
say, by a report current at that time, which imputed to me, mostflntrulf, 
aonte shape or other—>1 know not exactly what^f infi^ phiioeopliy. 
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My enrioi^iy wmm, at any rate, niffioiently etrong to haivd eatrle^ QS' 
4own to the drairing^room; and, as it appeared that the visit really to 
myself, it became my duty to descend. Of coarse, 1 did not keep the ladies 
waiting; and 1 had presented myself before they—so leisurely in their 
movements—had completed the process of seating themselves. All eyes 
directed me to the lion, or rather lionees, of the occasion;—^the lady of 
the house did nte the favour to present me in form to her favourable 
notice. She reoeived me with most gracious and winning smiles ; and I 
took my seat upon a sofa by her side. 1 had previously seen almost 
everybody in England who enjoyed any great reputation for conversa¬ 
tional talent; and 1 expected little in that way, which could dazzle me, 
from Mrs. H. Idore. In justice, I must say, that I found no more than I 
expected. Madame de Stael' I had seen, but that vras all. Virgilium 
vidi tanturn, 1 could, through more channels than one, have commanded 
an introduction ; but this my pride prevented me from seeking. Backed 
by no book of my own composition, I should have appeared to her a 
mere boy, and could not have interested her vanity in making a display 
before one so obscure. She, however, wlien she c^iose, or when she was 
adequately excited, could really perform with effect and execution; and, 
at times, she executed bravumn, or passages of colloquial effect, which 
electrified all who heard. Mrs. H, Mure was tlie most opposite creature 
in the world. She was modest, feminine, and, by nature, retiring. Her 
manners, which were those of a well-bred woman, accustomed to good 
society, and therefore free from all bustle, hurry, and excitement, sup¬ 
ported the natural expression of her mind. It was only by a most un¬ 
natural and transient effort that site ever attempted to sliine. On the 
other hand, to the eye, she was a fur more pleasing woman than the 
masculine De Staiil. That most pretending of God’s women was a 
hideous-looking creature, witli a huge structure of bones about the 
shoulders, fitter fur a Mammoth or a Megatherium than a reasonable 
woman. Her chest, especially when viewed en profile, was, as a London 
wit remarked, like a chest of jlrawers. And her black hair, floating in 
masses about her temples, her fierce eyes, and her impassioned gestures, 
gave her, when declaiming, the air of a Pythoness upon her tripod, or 
of some dark sybil thirsting for the hloqd of CEdipus. Add whiskers 
and mustacliios, and,,without a doubt, she would linve frightened and put 
to flight the advanced p<iBt9 of an army. Hut Mrs. II. Mifre was soft, deli¬ 
cate, and agreeable ; and, in youth, must have been pretty. Her eyes 
only were too bright for absolute repose of countettance, else hers would 
have been nearly quiescent. Her sisters were, if not more interesting, 
at least more entertaining; especially Itlrs. Sally, who had exuberant 
spirits, mirth* and good nature and Mrs. Patty, wlio was distinguished 
for humour, or at least droljery ; and from her pen had proceeded many 
of the most lively amongst the llepo^tqry Tracts. 

The times in which I had thus become acquainted with Mrs. H. 
More, were times of profound political interest,—1 may truly say, de¬ 
scribing my own feelings, times of awful a^gitation. A power had arisen 
in Prance, which, going on through 'Stages of transmigration, from one 
horrid birth to another, was at length settled, as might seem, in its 
final development, having obtained an organization more potent than 
ever this world had seen fbr evil, afld for the propagation of ev^iL '^Until 
the era of the Consulate, the French Revolution had pastod thtough 
many Yormt—^11 bad, and some weak. But when the ever-metnorable 
Ifith Bruxnalto, lt99, had sraitod Kaj^Ieoft .to the edpretae 
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opinion^ trltifili prflv^ted through France at leattj Wat, that here at 
length was an end aohteved, both for weakness and for eril. That wati 
a natural judgment for a natioh intensely rain, who looked with some 
right to a man so favourably known to them in his military character, 
for a speedy retrieval of their honour, then tarnished on the Rhine, no 
less than on the Adige or the Po. It was also a natural judgment for a 
nation gasping under the exhaustion of civil convulsions,—‘Still quaking 
under the panics of terrorism,—still jealous of some possible redaction, 
by which the anarchy of bloodshed and prescription might be reinstated 
in meridian power; and in any case dissatisfied as to the security of pro- 
perty so recently acquired, and iinder so dubious a title, unless guo. 
ranteed by some man with energy and jiardiliood enough to create a 
strong government. Immediate and selHsh interests made it natural 
that France should look with confidence to tho new-born Consulate. 
But, in England, few indeed were they who had showed this feeling. 
The prospect was regarded as dark and doubtful; and, long before the 
period of my carlieijt acquaintance with JVJrs. H. Mure, it hud become 
evident to all Europe, that France hud purchased her external strength, 
and her internal repose, by a long sacrifice of every one capital object, 
for wliich she had ever hazarded the certain evils of her Revolution ; 
and that a million of her cliildren had thrown away their lives for a 
word ; and, according to an ancient phrase, for the shadow of a dream. 
In that, however, lay some retribution ; and with the crime of France 
in so base an apostucy, and in thus breaking faith with her martyrs in 
the grave, went hand in hand its imnishment. Thus far Europe might 
have looked on complacently. Out it was soon discovered that the same 
hand which had armed France, and strengthened her again-st her own 
noblest interests, had armed her also, and had strengthened her as with 
the strength of spasm and of frenzy against the corresponding interests 
in all the states of Christendom. That discovery came too lateone 
after one they fell upon her. And in the further progress of Napoleon’s 
purposes, led on as he was by circumstances and events, from object to 
object, until he came to need engines, which once he would himself have 
revolted from as monstrous impossibilities, it had already become evident 
to many thoughtful personsathat unless it should soon meet some mighty 
overthrow, the power of France, under this intense military government, 
and military afisorption of its energies, tended rapidly to some mighty 
eclipse of civilization for ail Europe. Re-barbarizatiun, and the most 
extensive demoralization, seemed at hand for Christendom, if it were pos¬ 
sible that two generations of so hideous a tyranny could subsist. Crider 
circumstances like these, and at a crisis so appalling, those who felt the 
interest appropriate to the times, hath leisure for no other interest ; and 
the first question which arose with regard to any'person on wliom much 
attention was fixed, concerned dihp nature and quality of their views upon 
foreign politics. Accordingly, my own first impulse, as regarded Mrs. 
H. More, was to apply some mete-wand to the state of (her sentiments 
upon all that regarded Napoleon Bonaparte. I knew already, by the 
general tone of her Cheap Repoeifbfy 'ifracte, and particularlji by her Will, 
Chip, or Village PoUtice,* —that she was loyal, and well-affecteAtoi the Go- 
vernniMt,—that she was an Ahtigallican,—that she was an Antijacobin. 
1 judged, besides, from the quality of her connexions, that she was, of 
course, a Pittite. But these were points whi’chj: at that timq, of day, 

..i 'l l -.. — .. . .. ..I ,. . ... I 

. * For which tract) 1 have beard, ]^t I udR net vmich for tBh^fact, j^ra H. 
Mors reenred the thanks of Means. Pitt and Dnxidas. 
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mig^ have been lafeljr assumed of any and every person in Mrs. More's 
situation. Modern Reformers,*—those amongst them, 1 mean, whose 
aims are really noble, whether otherwise prudent and practicable or not,— 
must not do themselves so vast a wrong as to affiliate their own genera> 
tion upon any class or modification of the Jacobins %vho grew out of the 
French Revolution. These were, to a man, scoundrels ; and no race of 
sincere Reformers, having noble purposes, ever could arise from that 
corrupt stock. I say not this with levity or inconsideration. Two ide> 
ments there were in the analysis of a Jacobin, which applied to them uni¬ 
versally : they were virulently anti-national; haters of the land wdiich 
gave them birth; bitter calumniators of its character; disparagers of its 
glories; vehement well-wishers to its enemies, simply as enemies. Se¬ 
condly, They were generally anti-social in their plans upon the largest 
scale ; but, universally, they were so as regarded the institution of pro¬ 
perty. All Jacobins hated England. All Jacobins lusted and neighed 
after rich men’s possessions. Simply, therefore, to be a person of 
respectability, as the phrase is, gave a pledge for any man in those days 
that he could not be a brother of that order: and as to women, mere 
feminine characteristics of gentleness and sexual decorum, effectually 
forbade their accession, no matter in what rank, to a fraternity so san¬ 
guinary and ferocious. Hence it was. that never in any land, so entirely 
ac iu Lngland at that time, could it have been said that the whole nation 
were of one mind in foreign politics.f And this unanimity was absolute, 
insomuch that it never happened to myself, from the opening of that war 
until its close, to meet with one man of any class or station, w’ho did not 
view our hostility to France as a matter of mere necessity j though I 
have met with visionaries who objected to a belligerent state as the best 
means of giving expression to our hostility. Under such an aspect of 
public affairs, 1 could not fail to know the general outline of Airs. H. 
A1ore’s politics. But that outline, being so entirely derived from public 
ojnnion, and rather resembling a creed inherited from the accidents of 

* It ia scarcely necessary to point oittEtthat the contributor who ventores to question 
the infallibilUy of the friend of BiBhops,” is himself a Tory of the purest strain. 
Tins only renders his opinion of Hannah More mol's curious and important, and his 
strictures, altogether, what, in modem slang, is caijed “ a psychological cuiiosity." 
Against some of the above doctrines, we must, however, protest; not for their integral 
hvj'esies so much as tiie false deductions that may be drawn ftoir. them; not from 
what ia advanced, but fh>m what may be inferred. If there are still witches or per¬ 
sons like those the writer describes as Jacobins, we renounce them as We would the 
dev 14 aud all his irorks. But if many of the best men in Britain were, for sinister 
party-pui^oses, thus designated by Anti-Jacobins, we claim to file a bill of exceptions. 
There is little doubt that at the time specified, had any one ventured to assert that 
Hannah More wu a wocldly.4niuded woman, a fineaser, and hunter of patrons for 
lucre, this would have been held pregnint proof of, at least, Jacobinical and infidel 
teiuleueics. For aught we know, t|ie distinguiahing characteristic of the Jacobins, in 
tlie beginning of the centuty, might be " lustiqg and neighing after the property of 
thcil' neighbours.” If, in the thirty-third year of the century’s age, the proof were 
made to rest on the queStkm of who, by finessing and htber means, had, meanwhile, 
contrived to obtain amass the best share of their neighbours’ property, the quee* 
tion of who are the Jacobins, would be wonderfully simplified and easily settled. But it 
was “thepossessious of rich men" thes^early dacoluns lusted after; nowit is from the 
possessions of poor men thatthecontemporary Jacobins havc8mas8ed,—jf (he actual pos. 
■ession of the goods ia to be held ae prorfof the robbery. This unhinges us again; and 
places one at disadvantage, whsthcr to bdieve the Jacobiaswerereally tbe.Godwin%.H«l. 
crofts, Hunts, and Sbelleys,or the Iqamjohhen, contractors, and sinecuriats.—£. TrJU. 

In s^ng this, it Upean^ that the uatiou were of one mind from the ^te of 
the aecona Revolutionary war, haginnibf in the spring of 1803 ; for, fit the prei^ws 
ww (17d^l800jthet« had beennnspectablA party of Ptstortsgrfb 
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^ X or local pontion tlian one which hac been formecl npon personal 
still left the individual propensities unexpounded. Many are 
’prorogues and hounds in this world whom one meets professing noble 
opinions^ simply because the current of public sentient allows them no 
opening fur their real thoughts, unless witii more courage than might be¬ 
long to their own currish nature. On this particular theme there was one 
test question, or Shibboleth, for ascertaining whether the popular faith 
were adopted in a corresponding spirit of heart, or merely professed by 
the lips. It was this ,—** Will you fight ?** That is to say, ** Are you so 
base of soul as to hold, that opposition to Napoleon Bonaparte is a vain 
and hopeless speculation ?" A party tliero was, it must be remembered, 
at that day in our national councils, who resolutely maintained the hope¬ 
lessness of such a contest,—assured us that no Englishman would he 
found on the Sp^^^i^h Peninsula after a certain assigned date, unless as 
a captive to the enemy; and adjured us, whilst there was yet room for 
pardon, or hope of mercy, to propitiate Napoleon by the humility of our 
pacific overtures. Fortunately, that party found no support or counte- 
nance out of the Hotfse. Yet, doubtless, there was, as always in a popu¬ 
lous and luxurious nation theremust be, much baseness of heart sown up 
and down in society, which w'ould gladly have echoed such words, had it 
durst, had it found sufiUciciit sympathy, or had it seen any probable tolera¬ 
tion for its mincreuney (]that word I use in its etymological sense3 in the 
public mind. Tried by the test 1 have assigned, it is but justice to Mrs. H, 
More to say that she was sound. Thus far shewasloyal-hearted to thegreat 
principles at stake—that hardly, in any case, would she have been found 
dallying with the thoughts of peace; far less, despairing of the final 
issue. Yet, having said this, I have said all that does credit to her 
political firmness or sagacity; for, in other respects, she was deeply 
enslaved to the meanest superstitions of the day. There was at that 
time, and ever since the year 1796, there had been a most ridiculous 
prostration of the English mind to the prestige of French generalship. 
People had a notion that French strategics differed, not only as to-degree, 
but also by some special 4 >rivilege of IHnd, from all other; and that, , 
somehow or other, without ever being able to tell how, generals of any 
school but that •of Paris, would inevitably, in contact with a French 
commander, find themselves pretty much Id the relation of a fly to a 
spider; soonen or later, they would be enmeshed in his fine-spun webs, 
without a chance of evading them by skill, or breaking them by force. 
This was an abject and pitiable superstition; and often had I occasion 
to combat it in conversation, without finding a single ally, until the 
triumphs of the Peninsular war beginniug to dawn, in 1808, first gave 
me some vantage-ground. With Mrs. H. More 1 argii#d in the same 
key, but absolutely without effect. ** I grant,” she would often say, 

** everything you can urge for British coufage; but——" and then came 
the old story of courage matched against- the magic of talent, &e.; the 
whole amount of which was this, when put into plainer language, at I 
repeatedly told her, that we British were in effect a rabe of brsiitlem 
bull-df^, with animal couilige ctpougla and to spare, but wHhpUt aense 
or sagacity to guide it: whilst the French had credit, not .merdf for all 
the t^ent, but absolutely for a sort of magit^ and of atq^rojitural art, by 
whieh effects were produced, bey%nd the rea^ of osdinary tacties to ex¬ 
plain. Those days were the days of my fbrvid yoisth. 1 was then 
duejuventd, Conetde Fhnce; at which peiiMl cCBfh S man's patient is 
not his most sUiiisf yirtne. And ,990%! X etat^ ab|!i||^y .X 
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sliiver«d with wrath, when I heard, by ineinuation, rueh disparagement 
offered to the mighty natioo, amongst whom I gloried to have been bimn^ 
Brute force! animal qnalities^of facing peril, or enduring pain! Were 
these, then, the highest attributes of that‘*prtnceps poputue/'vho had been 
hailed, from the Orient to the setting sun, as the great leading nation 
ill arts and arms, the tutor and forerunner of men's race in civilization ? 
Such characteristics might aptly delineateJhe Russian or Scythian boor ; 
but for that thrice-fuinous island, whose sons bad so long shone as the 
van ward host in the army of nations; whose colonies possessed, by circles 
ot longitude and latitude, the supreme section of the New W'orld ; under 
the shadow of wtiose mighty sceptre the hundred millions of Hindostan 
reposed ; the people whom, when cited up ideally before the true and 
mirror-like sensibility of Goldsmith, that poet bad beheld sweeping by, 
over tlie stage of life, in such majestic pomp of ])recedency, as to chal¬ 
lenge tears from Dr. Johnson, whensoever lie read the lines ■——< 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see tlte lords of human kind pass by," 

Contrasting the mighty object thus insulted with the trivial inaulter, (a 
blue-stocking manufacturer of sentiment,) 1 acknowledge that 1 gradually 
became more careless of Mrs. H. More's acquaintance than I had even ori¬ 
ginally been, and still more insensible of any merit which she possessed. 
However, 1 determined that she should not mistake me for a mere John 
Bull, fierce upon his imagined superiority, without knowing anything of 
Hie grounds which sustain it. Not enduring to talk much with heriipon such 
a theme, I threw into what 1 meant for my parting colloquies some hits 
which, 1 was well assured, she could not parry; and 1 was truly delight¬ 
ed to see that I stung her beyond all power of dissembling. 1 observed 
to her, as coolly and as sneeringly as I could, that Malbrouk, as the 
French songs call him, viz. Marlborough, notwithstanding he hhd the 
misfortune (as she was pleased to consider it) of being an Englishman, 
yet contrived to trample as mire all the French generals opposed to him, 
whether pupils of Turenne or of C'atinut; whiuli two leaders, however, as 
being much more systematically educated than the officers of republican 
Prance, who, generally speaking, had risen from the ranks, i was bold to 
consider as probably more accomplished leaders than the best of the new 
school. And apropos of accomplishments, said I, what military leader 
throughout history, if we except the first Caesar, could stand a competi¬ 
tion as to those with the all-bnlliant Englishman, whether in extent, 
compass, or variety ? Certainly, Mrs. Hannah More, you will find it 
difficult to produce a French General fit, in tliis respect, to hold a candle 
to him ; and 1 give you a large latitude of selection; 1 will give you 
the three centu^es from Francis J., and the stirring age of his daughter- 
in-law, Catherine d« Medicis, to tR'e sera of the Revolution. To begin 
with little thingf, Marlborough was the most finished statue of a man for 
thb eye; next, as to manners and deportm'ent, he was the most polished 
and high-bred ; at once captivating by bis suavity and commanding by 
his dignity. He wae the most insinuating courtier in the cirdes of 
princes; in dipiomaoy*he was second tn no xflan in his own i^e; and to' 
his peculiar art of strategics he shone so respleadeatly, that no tomi 
ever toought of Martoeroagh as a possible subject for rivaliditp, notortHt- 
standing ho had constantly fta his amessor in the praetorian digsdif' 
that iltostrious Prince Eugene, who woeld have been, to any merit IoSpsw 
than his own, a rival of even total pretensions. Doubtless, 1 -aided, the- 
brutish GherJee^^UI, toterpnte^ ^ eetutly hemi^ ef MtotttoeHill 



doripf their famous iotervieir, as no znort theft a just eckmwle^gmeot 
of what he couceived bis own superiority. . The amenity and high, 
breeding of the English Captain doubtless pa*>9d with him for eftemi. 
naetes incompatible with any high standard of martial <^uaUtie6. And 
yet the booby—for euch be w'a»—might have reflected that Marlborough 
was even more above him in the scientiflc practice of his art^ in the vast 
compass of his combination, and in the thronershattering extent of his chief 
victories, than be was in bis knowledge of men and courts. As to victo¬ 
ries, indeed, wliat comparison could there be between a petty defeat of 
Finland peasants and perfectly undisciplined Russians on the one hand, 
and the immortal Blenheim on the other ? Leaving this theme of Marl¬ 
borough, however, as soon as 1 had worked it sufficiently'for Mrs. More’s 
annoyance, I passed to our modern Mspeditiont. No topic has furnished 
more occasion for the misrepresentations of fiction ; and' it had gradu¬ 
ally become a received and unquestioned doctrine,—almost a proverb,-— 
that our English were always unfortunate in expeditions. Now, said 1, 
Mrs. H. More, allow me to remind you, that, putting entirely out of the 
question our many anSi-colonial expeditions, every one of which, without 
a solitary exception, has succeeded, and confining ourselves to those Oft 
a grander scale, which of them, in a military sense, haS failed ? The 
two most conspicuous to after ages will be the Egyptian, and the Portu¬ 
guese of last year, (1808) under Sir Arthur Wellesley. In both these 
we found the enemy in possession, nine-tenths of the process, as, in 
every language, the proverb teaches us ; but here it was military posses¬ 
sion, which implies the occupation of forts, citadels, towns, magasines, 
rivers, natural positions. We find him also, to use a neologism, ac¬ 
climatized, while we had to season our northern bodies by first of all 
dying a little. Meantime, what were the relations of force, valued nume¬ 
rically ? In Egypt we might have a little the advantage, but in Portugal 
the balance was, in a far greater degree, against us. And, such being the 
premises, now, then, what was the result? You know, Mrs. Hannah More, 
in both rases, we kicked them out of the land wbidi they had polluted 
and desolated: yes, Mrs. Hannah Mote, we kicked your French gene¬ 
rals, with ail their tactics and their ticktacs, tlieir manosuvrings" on 
the right bank and the left bank, their combinations" and tiieir combi- 
devils ; or, if you please, wb handed them politely out of the country 
almost witiiout «n effort. In Egypt the business was done, in effect, by fJie 
first two or three days, all tlie rest being occupied merely by the extent of 
ground interposed between ourselves and Cairo, as afterwards between 
Cairo and Alexandria. In Portugal, again, all was finished by the two 
actions of Roleia and Vimiera; and but for the unhappy intervention of 
the two old dotards who supers^ed Sir Arthur in the comgiand, all would 
have been finished much more deci«v^, and with ampler degradation for 
France. 1 alleged, also, the brilliant descAit on Calabria, under Sir Johft. 
Stuart—aa expedition much sidhller, indeed, in its scale, but not less absew; 
late aftd eompreheamve in its miccess. And in that instance, said 1, ysft 
had the jdeasure of eatolting one of your French manceuvren—the yeecil 
Regnim', who in his book upto £gy^ had libelled our may. NovtUr -vas 
retribution more peri^. Here was the hound, who had fnsinmied the 
vilest things against wrselves, genendly, as a aetiaa viehmofte by its 
representaUve army over his ow% under the i^es^g eyes of Turkic 
Manelukes) Arabs, FeBidis—end had uttered ftyiiil vRlmUes againsh 
iftthvidual regiments; ^here we had him, end w anpif which he«««ddim| 
ffhpSf.te te m amy Ism miwhhftii egsiit e«rjiwi» 
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French mustered in greater strength than ounelvee r.that made the re* 
salt even more illustrious, which, however, w-as, in eveiy circumstance, 
arranged as if by the hands of the dread Nemesis herself. Regnier, the 
libeller, was here supreme and uncontrolled: ho had no longer any Me* 
nou or other superior on whom to transfer his disgraces. It had been, 
moreover, a Scottish regiment against whom his insults were hurled: 
and behold ! it was a Scottish regiment to whom, chiefly on this occasion, 
accident had assigned the task of chastisement. This Scottish regimentwaa 
composed of young men, not one of whom had ever before been engaged: 
and to sharpen the points of contrast, it happened that the particular 
regiment to wliich it was now confronted bore the reputation of being 
the crack regiment in the French service : it was the Premiere Ug^re» 
The two regiments advanced against each other: they met: and the order 
ran along the line to cross bayonets. In that very operation a little indi¬ 
cation transpired of French trepidation: the Scottish bayonet was firm: 
but all along the lino was lieard the tinkle of the hostile bayonet as it 
rattled, for a moment, against the British weapon, under the uncontrol¬ 
lable tremours of anticipation. Frenchman ! evend>y that sign thou art 
decypliered and read—weighed and found wanting. The next moment 
proclaimed the' triumph of Scotland : the bayonet was sent home : the 
rcgitnent~-the airniy was broken, pursued, smashed: and Regnier, the 
slanderous Regnier, was made chief in that ignominy wliich previously 
he had only shared with others.—Finally, having multiplied my coses of 
thi'^ nature against Mrs. Hannah Mure, and mortified her—on public 
grounds, observe—to the utmost extent of my ojiportunities, I took leave 
of the subject with this remark. The admiration for military talent was 
built, I contended, upon a psychological delusion. No sort of talent is 
more vulgar in itself, or of more plentiful growth ; in fact it is produced 
to order in any quantity required. Witness the Thirty Years' war ,—4 
witness the age of Republican France. In both periods there w'as a great 
market for the sale of such talent: and, accordingly, in both periods 
there was a large supply immediately sown, reaped, and brought to mar¬ 
ket. In reality, the mere art—or knack rather—of strategic movements, 
if it could be detached and altogether abstracted from the great conse. 
qnences dependant on such movements, would be viewed as one of the 
meanest amongst the mechanic arts: not mhch, if at all, above carpen¬ 
try. But it happens that great events, thrones raised and dynasties dis¬ 
solved, are often the direct results of military operations. Hence, by e 
natural psychological process [nifium we transfer upon the 

mind achieving, the splendour which really belongs to the Utings achieved. 
But, at all events, it is fatal to all ideas of rarity or intrinsic value in 
the talent much of it is produced, and as rapidly, and as 

certainly, at any era of particalar<-demand for such qualities as of any 
one assignable product of manufacturing industry. Mrs. Hannah More 
never professed any talents for disputatioh: still less upon a philo8()|dUe 
question. And such a dogma as this last, simply, because it contradicted 
the commonplabe current on the subject, she would, at any xate» have 
shrunk from as a paradox. HoM| 0 ver,^ there was.now a near pro^itect 
that 1 should be justified and avei^d by unimpeachable facts and by 
tro|diie 3 that would not be gainsaid. For EngUnd was now Ifun^ed 
upea tiie Spanish war; and the cas^ was, at length, realls^ 
so often, for eight years running, 1 had suppose^ in coi^erH^KhNI 
as a basis for my arguments.Hitherto, said I, every Engl^ g«ae|[|idl 
during our timff 4 u 9 been starved in Ma suppHes oi 
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HI 4eci an EngliiAiibw of good liesltli and active habits at the bead of 
eighty thooBond inen> fifty being his own countrymen^ the rest, suppose 
Portuguese peasants, (not Lisboners,) but officered and trained by £ng. 
lishmen ; and then shall we again see victories worthy of Marlborough. 1 
ask no marvels of tiUent in the. supreme commander [although 1 am well 
aware that those would soon be imagined by the moon-struck genus atto~ 
nitorum :] all 1 postulate is—honest intentions, good health, and rea¬ 
sonable activity. It pleased Heaven to grunt all that my arguments 
supposed,—ami more; accordingly, all followed tlmt 1 anticipated, and 
more ; the Crecy, the Agincourt, the Blenheim, of our forefathers, were 
virtually repented for us, their children. And tints, it may be imagined, 
that at length, by mere dint of facts,,hard-headed facts, I had tnjf 
triumph ; and that, concurrently witli the vengeance thus signalized for 
nations, 1 nko, in another sense, had mg vengeance, as the.champion in 
so many disputes of our national cliaracter. [It is worth while record¬ 
ing, that I had not; ‘for the philosophy of the matter, it is worth while 
explaining wAp.] Happening again to be engaged in political conversation 
with Mrs. H. More, iflFtcr an interval of some years, during which the 
national ear had been stunned and deafened by the rapid succession of 
our victories, suddenly it recurred to me that 1 had never claimed or ^ 
enjoyed my just triumph, and that I could have it now. Powers of jus. 
tice ! conceive iny astonishment, wlien I heard Mrs. II. More disown all 
the sentiments I ascribed to her, and ttie whole part which sliehad really 
borne in our disputes. Nay, 1 diA*'not entirely satisfy her that our sepa- 
rate parts and relations in these disputes were not (to speak matliemati. 
colly) the mere reciprocal or absolute invei'siuu of what I represented. 
“ Surely it must hove been herself who stood up for England :—Oh ! yes 
on recollection it must be so ; she liad always been for England ; and, 
on further recollection, she fancied, (though ip that' she mMit be mis- 
taken) that I had shocked her much, or at least, somebody had, and 
surely it must be myself, by the keenness of my anti-national principles, 
and the excess of my admirutipii for French tactics." Oh ! Goddess 
lihamnusia! had 1 lived to hear tUnt ? And was this my retribution ? I 
dropped the subject, and for that day I was silent. Two days after, 
called upon her with a passsige of my own •composition, printed^ for¬ 
tunately, and early in 1809. That passage settled the complelion of my 
politics beyond hll dispute; and, “ of course it must have been some¬ 
body else whom she had confouigied with myself." Thus far she was 
compelled to do just^e. But, as respected herself, she was inexorably ■ 
positive in her convictions that 1 wronged her, and that the opinions, 
which had in effect been won from her as from millions l^psides, at the 
cannon's mouth, were 8im|^ly those wbi4h she had always held. Let it 
not li^ imagincill that iii this self-delusion there was any conscious fmud. 
No; tinder thd ^^ilosophic law of continuity all was explained. How¬ 
ever nifdd the^rahsition of the English army from its state of obscurity. 

^nertkl to its state of triumphant lustre, still of necessity this tnin«r 
sitiiMti'had revolved through ay the stagMof growth and increase. It hod 
not been absolutely per ealtum. * If ic bad, then there pnat/ have 
been a Corresponding ahmptness in the transformation of the aehtiments 
with which th^t army wW-bontemplated; and, in that case, the diange 
could not" have escaped the eonMtfftisness. As it was, there had . been 
room^nd leisure for the puj^lic mind to confon^ita.new way of 
to the new state of things by a corresponding, g^duatipn^e&movements'r 
eaA month the army lid lista In fi|ieir opinion, imd yet by sfiepi lo equal. 
Voxm aoa. Y ^ 
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ly advancing, that the change had travelled throng all the *• momenta" 
•I ioereaae^ without having onceehallehged a conaciona notice. Tefnpom 
mvtqntur wac then a true saying; but the fact was not perceived, be* 
cause iVos et mutamur in itlia. Our minds ^nd sense of tilings had 
adjusted tbemselves to this new position of the objects as imperceptibly 
as tliose objects had reached the new position. Mrs. H. More was not 
singular in her delusion: more than half the nation had shared it; and 
all, like her, backed out of their qld opinions, when it had become impoa* 
sible to maintain them, except only the unhappy Whigs; and they wouM 
have done so too, but for the records of Parliament. 

This strange, but still natural mode of traversing a whole hemisphere 
of opinion, by which the very opposite point of the circle e diametro 
is attained, without a stditary act of coBsciousness accompanying the 
Change, 1 have dwelt upon, because in no way so easily, or so frequently, 
do men practise upon thcmsclveHa most extensii e delusion. Repentance is 
thus reckoned upon, vengeance is anticipated, which this world never 
secs realized. How often lias a^ young aspirant, fitting his village ob¬ 
scurity for Loudon, promised himself, under the consciousness of his oWn 
powers, a luxury of Vcvenge upon those who have insulted him, which yet 
ib never fullilled ? And why not? Are the men dead w’ho insulted him ? 
Or has he himself failed te attain the elevation by which he was to in¬ 
flict the avenging mortification upon .them ? Perhaps neither one nor 
the other: yet because his elevation pould not be attained by a singlev 
and a sudden act, but was prepared gradually, through many gradationa 
of approach, his enemies were thus inevitably conformed to his new po-* 
titioii—silently transfigured by the same process of stealthy change; abd 
the last, or crowning act of hib elevation, as no more than a sequel to all 
winch had* preceded it, bringing thus no surprise to them, could bring no 
vengeance ^ him. Niipoleiift had oveihenrd a little knave df oAOttor- 
ney, in ronvarsHtion with Madame Beauharnois, pointedly undervaluing 
an alliance witli himself, (t young general of artillery, as with one who 
had nothing in the world beyond a cloak and a swprd. Manet altA mintg 
repostum ; and six years afterwards, at the Very moment when hi* Holi* 
hess alieady stood by the altar, his hand upon the ampulla, charged with 
the sacred oil for God's anointed, Josephine and himself then fully robed, 
•—•under these heart-sCarching circumstances, what was uppermost in his 
thoughts? ** Gall,” said he, “ that little knave, Raquideau.^* The lit¬ 
tle knave was at band, and presented* himself. " Now then/' Mud he, 
** nqw, now, I bay, have 1 nothing beyond a cloak'hnd U sword?" iiore^ 
as Napoleon fancied, was consummated, by one thunderbolt, his lotpg-sns- 
pended venggance. And yet we have the best reason to think that it 
was a mere brutum fulmen. Fer doubtless this little tounp, Raquideau, 
had kept his knavish eye keenly fixed upon the public career of v^^apn. 
leon: dud though' post^ly enough he might rometlmps suspect t^nt Ids 
client’s husband woul^ make his last adieus to the pubfie aA ^ the Uttle 
national StiU upon the whole he must have laH that his tenden¬ 

cies were upward And the i^eral steps of this ascent were so gradual, 
that tfao flnal one cqnid have affected him by db harsher sensk of tnut- 
titioo, than any other in the whole line of spetieseion. That sligM whitii 
Kapn^on designed to punish by so^theatricaT an appeal, not dttfy did not. 
aa^ at thia time, but hqd, been douli^less forgotten: inewitabsy it had 
penabed long ago by the euthftnasy of an, uncobsekras. trananigrttiniDt 
^to other aad»iBore suitaH^eelifigs. * 

Hero, thiii, at the very outset uf af'inflmdby iritii MfW HL 
c 
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•noo with no creat love ; and, tokuae Mr. Sieoder'a aeoeuni of hk ja-o;' 
graaa «ilh ^iair Mktrew Aon Page, it pkmd God to deoreaae It 
upon furtiber acquaintance.'* &ut> upOa the vorjr aeednd'idqit which I 
paid her# another indicdtion was drawn'furth of Mra. More’s intellect, 
which aejiled mp disgubt. Hat iug railed at Baddy Wood in the tgurnin^ 

I had received an invUatittii to apend the evening there ; an iA^dtation 
whielk 1 williogly arcepted, as twn or three uf the twtere were ronspicu- 
QUO for thmr Mgh spirits and amiable temper, ala ays ready to Khiuse and 
tu be amused ; besides whisli, one might generally rely upon meeting 
eene agreeable society the ueighbouririg ianiilies of the vale. On 
|%ueh|tk!uaai|bs it Jras ufoal tq go early ; fur the ladies dined at four 
o'clock, aira wero g^ad to see ^cir friendd as suun as possible after live. 

On this particular oeeuaion, 1 ren.e)m|^«r that 1 found a large party of young 
ladies assembled on tiie la«n. *.ln the course of the evening, seme coo. 
versatioB had arisen, in whilw one* of the company had built some argO. 
ment upon, or drawn swme niustiatiun fiHim, poetry. Upon this Mrs, 
Hannah Moie, with Cbe air of uiVe who U dviivering some bdllaatjire. 
pot. Usd taken upifti herself to say, “ I’oetry 1 oh I as to puetri, I tort 
ewore tkat, and I thiuk evervhndy else ahouid forswear it, together with 
pink ribbons;" meaning, I suppose, in youth, Mr. M urdswoith haq* 
remaiked, as.One feature of a luxurious and feeble condition of society 
in an intetiecfgdheense, that the grandest iunctions of,^he human mind 
are degraded rate the mere nilmsters ot stimuliition or of tfliial iirna. 
ment ,• and that people talk of a “ taste” fW poetry as th^y wfould^qf 
n taste for FrontiniaO oc for lOpe-dancing. 1, however, had learned 
to thutk higher by far, and with mysterious reverence, of the genial 
I aeti-~*l had learned to view it nb4he science ul human passign, in 
* its guxes and rktluaew—^iis its w omlrous depths helow dejiths, and ite 
eterry altitudes that ascended to the gates Of heaven. Mrs; H. More 
Would talk learnedly m her hooks upon the dignity of hhman nature: 
shw could nut do utberwisc; fur, tliougli slie delighted also tu tdlk pf'Ttq 
degradation and corruption, ya^ tiiil0i>s nngiually and indefeasflny it 
possessed some bnlipeakable giandeur, how or with what propriety eopld 
its restoration have become ^he.subject of ^ m)steiiuu8 scheme in tbd 
seuncils 0/Heaven ^ Sflich, however, was her ,incunsi8ton(j|y# thab the 
very art whii%*kept the golden keys for unlocking the hrhole economy 
of the human heart,—t^at world of hdpes and fears, uf heights and 
•hadowy depths, of laughter and of tears,—was dismissed to her cfuffonier, 
or rag depot, together with old filigree, pasta pearls, and obsnleta 
bracelets. 1 hqrned to speak in reply j and to myself I murmured sa. 
•retty,*—Oh! woman, that*this were not, thy house, orsthat our meat, 
dng (poBldf be-adjourned to Salisbury {*lain!‘* Something, indeed, aa, it 
Wat/ without violn^g any restraints of politeness, I might hava eajd. 
JBu* 1 had this intinnity>-that,* whenever 1 s|H)ke (if Jt were but a word) 
upon a titame challenged any peculiar depth of syp^aCky from Its 
itnportanee, Inavitaidy my voice trembled. This eilhot# which } ipMild 
. not dissemble, Riqde er^auae an4« y dfensation” in tha pnvataty^k^ hf 
too pdntediy arrestidg.ibe attention of the company; wtnw If 

the right hay of well-brad sedety. 1$ foade eomatblDg.fod'tjlf » MW|t 
On this'hiidoaQtl was si'ents Bufo |pet et tfaa dhan it nf ppjj 

ORtgln^hat M& B. More waa to Wr of liar pretty randdi, 

♦* noteC ‘wroteeted," forth steppadjsvmpgtady, »«^fav«wlit yjHP' 

• AlhoMSty/* ipi# wjilh a amd^ hot yqllM a’to^ 

V » 
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answerable demurrer '^Really, Mrs; Hannah More^ I could never 
j^reaume so far as to look upon aiiythk^ iif the %ht of a trifle, which 
Milton had not disdained to spend his life in cultivating. Surdy 1 ought 
not to rank the Paradise Lost with pink ribbons ?’' Here was a duplie 
[in the lawyei's' phrase] to which it M'as vain for Mrs. More to attempt a 
triplie. aThis was a sinaslier ; and I could have kissed the lovely girl, if 
I durst, fur so seasonable a service. .^As to Mrs. Hannah More, 1 am 
sorry to say that she took the ro]>roof with no very charitable expression 
of eye ; she was silent per force ; for what eau/d she have said ? But her 
eye said for her as ]jlain]y as j>ossible,—You are a very impertinent 
young woman !” n(*wever, Alilttm «. the Author-of the-Search after Hap¬ 
piness, was a case admitting of no reply. § 

Pretty much about the samS tiinel leji^rned anothK* fearare of Mrs. 
Hannah More's character, which waapeculiary revolting to my mind; 
or rather, I ought to say, Aiat Inowlearned si peculiarly revolting case, 
illustrating n weakness wliicii 1 was wlrcady aware of. There was in 
Bristol an author, of very eslimatile pkvato character; and, judging by 
the sale of his works, not altogether inthout ciainu to be considered as 
a favourite of the public. Indeed P Inwe heard the most original poet 
of modern times acknowledge tiiat liis\ works were ricii in gleams of 
native genius, though he was disposed ^ pronounce them heavy as a 
wliole, 8ume class, however, tliere inust'have been among the reading 
public, to wliumjiis writings iverc acceptable ; for, without much favour 
amongst the professional critics, and with ho private partisanship, assur¬ 
edly, at work on his bciialf, repeated iinpressiuns bad been called for of 
those amongst his works, wliicli were at all fitted for popularity by their 
subject. Tills author had nrlgiiialiy been a\bookseller and a publisher; 
and, 1 have understood, that having lieen iir some way or other unflMr<» 


uate, he had retircd-r-liut witli no loss of el^racter—at an early peHbd 
of life, from ail his speculations as a tr:id«man. 1 called upon him, 
whenever I pissed through Bristol, simply as a man of letters ; and 1 
thought him a very agreeable compuniun ; for he wore upon the face of 
his manners an air of integrity : he was kind ,gnd courteous; and about 
his literary pursuits and plans, he was coiuninnicative, or not, according 
to the interest, more or less, which his visiter manifested in such topics. - 
This gentlepian, and his sisters, with whom he lived, were uniformly in- 
the haliit of jirofessing great esteem for Mrs. I^. More, and admiration—^ 
more by a good deal tliun I could see any ground for—of her writings. 
In birth, they were very probably on a level ^kb that lady ; and, as to 
professional pursuits, there could be no difference of rank, seeing that 
the sistors presided over a large and brilliant estwlishment for educating 
young ladies, Acactly as Mrs. Hannah Mofe and Aer sisters had done 
many years before. Not understanding, therefoflp, viltat barrier it waa 
which could divide people so united as they were^in religious opiniona, 
and with so much revermi^ on the one side toward the other,—•! eaid, 
one day, when respects at this house, “ tray^ Mr. X. Z. what. 

is the reason that, thinking, as 1 know you think, a^out Mrs. H. More, 
you do not cultivate her acqtiaiitfiancet H^ow ta,dt,\ that, amongst ^ . 
the legions of gay people whom liailBt at Barley lYiwd, never yet, by 
any accident, have I seen there jrfther you or your* sisters ?’'-—^He 
smiled, and answered thus; ^'My-'i^wer is partly anjaelpated In your 
question ; it is precisely oovaeoouet of those legions ^ngay people timt 
1 do neftgo to Barley Wc^ 4 will own to you, ver^hMtfy, 1 ana 
net quite at hl&e in aodi soclHy» flome , 
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in whoie vny I have fiomeUWaVi^len casuslW^uave treated me 
Igreat affability: but, fCBnerallyvpeaking, tlm fa^ionaMe iinob, w&m 
one is liable to find at Barley Wwd on jJK^ morning—tHose, 1 mean, 
wbo oome over from Bath—loukmtran|!eiy upon me ; and, doubtless, 1 
fait them as little as they suit m|.^‘1^feantime, you are to understand 
that, in former times, I rftV/visitlurs. Hannah More; and, whether 1 
* gave up that practice on a sufflmnt reason, speaking in my own case,,! 
will not take upon me to ^jf: yo| shall judge. One day I was sittitig 
alone with Mrs. llannalLdOore ; aid I believe that, on that particular 
morning, she did not eppect any visiters. Suddenly I saw the heads of the 
t leaders to a travelHng carriage, fairly lookyig in at the drawing.room win> 
dows before'any nmse of approach l^d reached us, and, in the next moment, 
a servant announced their Royal Highnesses the rrinrea«ivA.,*~wrk^^‘^‘“^^ 
W. of G— and some Lady of rank in attendance iiprfn the Princess. 
Great was my per|>lexity as to wliat 1 ought to do. It apjteared to me that 
Mrs.H.More, by a little decent exertton of firmness and self reBpect,might 
have delivercsi both Ifcrself and me mm all enitmrrassment. She, how¬ 
ever, appeared flurried; not, as I fancildjVrom any trepidation about facing 
people of this distinguished rank, hul at being here detected in a iele^Om 
0fe with a man of my unfushionuhle mn She lo(*ked at me, tiicn at the 
window, then at the fire-place, until, Veally, a strange fancy came over 
me that she wished me to jump out \f the window, or to get up the 
chimney. Up the cliimney, to say tn trutli, I would have been too 
happy to go, both for Jier sake and fofmy own. But the weather was 
cold ; there was a liot fire, my dear Sir! and under those circumstances, 
" “ Say no more, my friend : uluer no circumstances ought the 

most good-natured of men to go up a|chln)ney, not though it^%ere 
to oblige the Pope and the Dalai Lama.l But did Mrs. II. More^iAake 
it ill, then, that yoti blinked the quesion as to tlie ghimngy 
** Really it would be hard to say what shl wished at that mom§ot; but, 
doubtless, she wished fervently tliat PrOAroence had called me on any 
other road that morning. Meantime, aa Damien observed, no agony 
lasts for ever. 1 was attempting an exi« h» the door, when I saw the 
royal party advancing through the paS8a®.^,To pass them was impos¬ 
sible, without absolute rudeness. I waited until they had entered. The 
ladies advanced nip to Mrs. II. More, and Mid not seem at all to oh- 
serve roe ; but the Prince, who was in the i»ar, very courteously bowed 
r to me as he advanced up the room. 1 maw my acknowledgments by 
gestures: and immediately after, making mt way to the door, I ^opened 
H, „pnd then turning round, without speaktngll bowed once or twice with 
Mjiir of reverence to the whole party, ^nd mde my exit.* Afterwards, 
lt^<:eUed» Hl.Wiual, on Mrs-H. More ; but shg Aceived me with coldngw.; 

J. eould,..well perceives this, I did nV resent it, but paid 

; until at lengtliV found myself a second 
dilemma, A large partyVame in suddenly ; this 
tiipe,^ royal party ; but 1 heard the Ipu^ifds of * Your Y^ady- 

ship/'pnd VMy Cord,’ l«sfidieCabou« ; aiM from^tm number of outriders, 
&c. doubtlesij, they wore spnro great people or^otler. 1 pevpl staid to 
as^ who^ seeing, as' before, a m&rked exprmion of vexation on 
JSannah Mere's countenance, 1 took*my hat without My ing a word, satis. 

. . fied tha^ nobody would miss me, and quitted her never se^n M 

e^er it. ^That 1 made at the momenir: tlilil Vo4l Jjave kept; doid 
H I.sb^ >1 esteem, value, and hif^lf admlrd H..Mor»;%at 
'^1 uVi aUo somd resphet for mysq}f; and 1 will go no^more to ^ house 
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wliera 1 am oafe Ui » 8utT«ptftioai way. Mid become e 

•f eoHiidal .sod' eteaee, irS^ one meraent a ouUuuon occurs betwe^ 
myseif and more )>rii‘ileged iT4|a^." i 

Such WHS my iriend'e stutemtet, jirhich explained everything, a<id 
shocked me exceedingly. Never ykjt^uld 1 tolerate this double eoun- 
tenunce, and double tongue, by whicnM^aii is welcomed as a friend ^ 
one situation, and frowned upon or diwwh^ in another. And, dovbtlessj 
Mrs. H. More would have found seci|Btly, l^e respect, from her , 
friends, if she had protected her unassuming i^^r, and had said firmly, 
**This gentleman, or that gentleman—fur he wo^^^^ve absented himself, 
no doubt immediately—is a very respectable and on^'iend of niin»/^ 

I think it might be in 1811 or 18(4, that Hannah I^re acquainted md 
with the fact of her having declined the place of sub-governess to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. When the offer had Wen made, and 
whether at the time it were Lady de Clifford, or Lady Elgin, who had 
the post of principal governess, 1 dp not know. What w^eru the reuses 
which induced Mrs. 11. More to dffcline a situation which w'ould hitv'h 
given her some power, and a greaudeal of distinction, 1 did not inquire. 
Most people found a sufficient ^sfificatiun of her refusal ample 

comforts of her present situatioj/ as a private woman, whicH'‘ec^1(l*not 
have been increased by any public station however lucrative, adillst her 
liberty of action would have bem greatly abridged, and a resjionsibility 
undertaken beyond the warranMtf any powers conferred upon the place. 

I have said that 1 made no inqliries of Mrs. IL More, or her sisters, as 
to the motives ahivh guided hw,—in fact, the terms on which I stood 
with the family were not cunfiitential enough to allow of my doing so. 
But .Mrs. 11. More herself rei&ted to me a little anecdote at this time, 
which might, 1 suspect, havc^ hud some share iif sharpening her objec¬ 
tions to the place. The opening made for Mrs. H. More had arisen out 
of the retirement, (whether rpsignatiun or dismissal, I cannot say,) of a 
Miss Hayes. This lady, as it happened, was acquainted with the family 
at Barley Wood, and had renntly made them a visit. Naturally enough 
the conversation had fallen i»oa the nature of the vacant office, and the 
kind of duties attached to it. In the course of these communications it 
had come out, that a great deal of intriguing w'ent on amongst the house- 
hold of the young Princess ; and that, in a recent instance, one very re¬ 
spectable man had fallen a victim to it. Dr. - officiated, under 

the then Bish<»p of Salisbpry, (Dr. Fisher,) as the acting tutor of her 
BoyaMlighness. with regijfrd to some particular portions of her studies. 
This gentiefyari. Miss Hates described as an upright, honourable man, 
guileless in all respects,miit teo simple-minded and unpr'wti.<;ed in the 
ways of courts. He htidkef^e> ted to plant hie attentione and hh de/eretite 
Un the right, that it, Wte infuentiul quarter. Hence, ]irububly, what 
followed. One day, m conversing upon the history of England, and 
the gradual developments of English law, in concurrence with the 
oontinual increase in/he expansion and variety of English property, the 
^youthful Princess ci/ie upon the subject e^ donations, and testamentary 
dispositions of prup/rty. What were the various modes by which people 
could legally acquire or alienate propei'ty ? What conditions were essen¬ 
tial to the framiw of a will? Palticularly, at what age could a' person 
of eUhhP sex maki a will that should be binding in law r Upon all these 
points the l«MOM Docihr §^ve such answers as were, suitable : Midi, in 
short, as were itm aiann«( extorted ft-om him by hi# royal pupii. Syite.ltad, 
at thqfssae tin/, preseed her inquirkn upon the nature of j^perty and. 
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iirere her trinkets then, were her books, in short, ^speaking pettishly,] 
Vas anything hers ? The Doctor replied, that auoh things, being too in. 
oonaiderable to oonie within the notice of her Royal Father, probably 
would be ao considered; at least, that her own disposal of t^pm would 
not be disturbed. Out of this coh^’orsation, which upon the tutor's part 
was a mere act of duty and aulimlssion to her Royal Highness's pleasure, 
arose his ruin. Within a few days it transpired that the Princess had 
made her will. The singularity of such a caprice attracted a good deal 
of attention; and much anxiety was testified, by different members of 
her establishment} to get a sight of it. In fact, it was justly regarded as 
a sort of index to her personal preferences, and a scale, regulsHy gnU 
dilated, fur expressing the exact place which each individual there men. , 
tioned held in her esteem. There might also, for anything I know, he 
satirical bequests to particular persons whom she disliked, ii|>on the 
model of that cel^lirjitcd metrical will, composed by Dr. Donne, in the 

time of James I. At all events, her sul>.tiitor, the worthy Dr. -.-. 

was honoured by an especial notice—the whole of her lilirary being be* 
queathed to him. This was imiiiediatuly connected with the recent con¬ 
versation ; an occasion w.i8 thence derived for colouring the whole tran. 


suction as a jesiiitical contrivance fur interested purposes on the part of 

Dr,-; the matter was reported to tlic Regent, who, without very 

much sifting, fruwned,atany rate,upon8odispropurt^)iiateamark of attach, 
ment shown to an obscure person ; and, briefly, the Doctor was diannissed. 
Such a story as this was not likely to recommend the office to Hannah 
More’s ambition. To ** put into circumscription and confine het free 
condition,” could not, at her time of life, (sixty, or near it,) have been a 
prudent step, except on the excitement of intense amtution: and that 
was a dangerous passion, ns it appeared, in the Princess Charlotte's 
household : if jealousy could o}ierate so forcibly against a man upon fe¬ 
male minds, a fortiori it would be fatal to the pretensions of a woman. 

The office was, therefore, declined : but I believe it was hy way of a 
peace-offering for having declined it, and in some imperfect way to sup. 
ply the defect of her own personal superintendance, that Mrs. llaniinh 
More now congiosed her “ JlintM an the Education of u Vrincees." 1 
dare say that this work may-have been useful: because, however other¬ 
wise shallow and superficial, it appeals, as all Mrs. Hannah More's works 
do, to a higher standard of morals than usually is ever heard of in the 
courts of princes. Doubtless it must do good, and must influence fa. 
Tuurably many a moment of sadness or of sol’tai-y meditt^ioii, and must 
have a chance for turning to amoral recount many a heart.ache, such as 
palaces are heirs to no less than cottages? to know or to remember as 
even among real existences the*fact of a Cliristian ideal in morals, loftier, 
purer, and more holy ; whilst by the great machinery of the Christian 
scheme it is made, also, far more practically applicable to'liuman neoea. 
sitiea, than the aerial altitudas of Stoical^thics; though that scheme, also, 
wae the grandest speculation of uninspired human nature., £lee, and 
apart from thi« nee in suggesting higher moral motives, 1 have often 
wondered at the shallowness of th^soil which could he supposed capable 
of receiving much culture or much manuring from iflstmetions so riight 
httd so unsustained, even by extensive reading, as Mrs. IlnnnaliaMore's. 

, The whole stream of her illustrations was hifturiilly defked from His. 
' ; sditd vet on how narrow s basis r«pofM»d her aeqoaii^eo wUh that 
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piio4^oiis body of records, and in tbe choice of her reading hosr little 
had she shown of research or of desire to visit the fountain he»ls i One 
day I happened, in conversation with .her, to mention Coligni, the well- 
known Protestant leader in the times of Charles IX. To my ^est sur¬ 
prise she seemed perplexed, and quite .at fault. ^ Coligni,” I repeated, 
“ the Admiral; he, you know, who became substantially the head of the 
Protestants after the assassination of Condeand then, seeing that she 
still looked confused, 1 added, " the very chief of those who suffered at 
Paris in the St. Bartholomew butchery.” “ Oh ! yes,” she replied, ** the 
conspiracy of St. Bartlioluinew, I remember: that was a shocking affair.” 
But though she remembered the name and designation of this great 
event, it was evident that she diad no remembrance at all of the great 
persons who had figured in it, whether ns actors or as sufferers. Yet, if 
a student of history may liave licence to be ignorant of so conspicuous 
an ant in the great drama of modern history, ns the whole regency of 
Catherine de Medici, what is it that he is expected to know ? Even in 
the times posterior to those of Charles IX., and M'ith respect to persons 
whose names and memories are as familiar to the ear as any in our own 
day, } fouml Mrs. H. More a mere mirror of the common popular im¬ 
pressions, which, in no instance, she had taken any pains to correct, or 
to verify when that was possible. Out of many scores whom I could 
mention, the following eminent persons came under a passing review in 
our conversations ; and, with regard to all of them, by simply telling 
the unwelcome truth, 1 so disturbed the jtrevious romance which had. 
settled (»n their characters, that Mrs. H. More complained of being in 
the condition of one who is made to stand on his head ; and, 1 believe, 
after all, gave me credit for inventing my authorities. Henri Quatre, 
the gay, the gallant, the chivalrous! If any Frenchman could have 
credit for being a i)erfect gentleman, a possibility"which even Mrs. H. 
More was disposed to doubt, (for the petulance and defect of moral dignity 
and reserve in the very temperament of France, makes that as difficult a 
feat as for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle,) such a distinction 
she was inclined to claim for this famous apostate. *^ButV* said I, 
“ Henri Quatre, in spite of his feathers drooping to his saddle-bow, spite 
of his romantic amours, of his ronps-de-theatre in matters of generosity, 
clemuucy, courage, &c., was a mere brute in private life.” Why, you 
know. Lord Che.sterfield tells us, that no m.in is a hero to his valet ; but 
surely you use too strong a w<{rd : amiable," at least, he was, in tbe 
French sense of that wor«l.” Yes, on a fine day, surrounded by ladies. 
But I speak of bis ordinary week-dtit/ life. Amongst the gentlemen of 
his bed-charabj^r, not merely his conversation, hut his personal habits, 
were filthy, brutal, disgusting—worse than would be tolerated amon^t 
draymen or scavengers.” I ga\*e my authority,—5ir George Carew, in 
his official report of what he witnessed in the French court to James I. 
** But was Sir Geoi^ a sufficient historical evidence ?" Beyond all 
question the most impartial of all contemporary delineators of that court.** 
But, to settle that point, by ur^ng a modern authority, which 1 knew 
would weigh with Mrs. H. More, i assui^d her, that Gray, the poet, in his 
official dtaracter as Professor of Modern History, hadreU^ entirely upon 
Siir George’s work, which is to hfs found reprinted by Birch, Ip (the <tf his 
many valuable contributions to history. Then eamd, Stilly, the 
Sullyp^« honest lago!” He, doubtless, was well-kicked lus 
rous master piK^iiuy an oimasiofi. The royal toe waa mneffi bettor lae- 
qurinted with lus person than kli evnrhaad with the kUt of sw(^. 
c 
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That, however, was his own concern. Wliat coneeras us is, that the said ^ | 
Sulijr was a knave, beyond all other unhanged Unayes in modern hia- ' 
tory. This it was easy to shew, even from his own memoirs, which, in \ 
this point, perfectly accorded with Sir George Carew; who, I remember, ' 
particularly notices his i^apacity, his liabit of scoffing at all principles of. 
justice, and his infamous effrontery in building Ills very pride j^n the open 
avowal of hie vilianies. Clarendon naturally followed Sully. Mrs. li. 
More was surprised to hear that he had ever been charged with murder 4 
a charge which it was easy to snbstantiote from Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs though it would have been .equally easy to adduce a whole 
body of evidence to the same effect from other sources. But, waiving these 
hideous atrocities, look to his private mempirs, (not ids History,) for the 
scene which ensued on the discovery, or pretended discovery, of his 
daugliter's clandestine marriage with the Duke of York, then heir-pre¬ 
sumptive to the crown. Whether w'e suppose the old knave a party to 
the plot, or one of its dupes, what extravagance of fully and injustice! 
What over-acted feminine fury ! lie would kill his daughter with his 
own hands ; he woulif convict her of high treason ; sentence her, cxe- 
ttite her, de p/ano—summarily, without evidence as to the facts, without 
distinction as to the guilt, without deliheratlon us to the punishment. Is 
this an English judge that we are reading—is it the m^renie English judge 
who acts in this spirit of demoniac frenzy ? But he was overpowered by 
sudden surprise, and loyal indignation. Not at all; fur he records all this 
scene deliberately, and leaves it ns an avowed model of wise conduct to 
posterity. Just such had been tlie behaviour of Sully in England: a 
riot having occurred from the insolence of his train meeting with the hot 
blood of Englishmen, he seizes two of his own people ; ac^d, as a sort of 
libation to the popular storm, in a mixed spirit t)f cowardice the vilest, 
and tyranny the mOst devilish, resolves to throw them overbeafd, 
Tliis noble resolution taken, he despatches a messenger to tlio Lord 
Mayor, insisting on his coming forthwith to hang his tw'O servants; ami 
greatly scandalized he is to hear, in reply, that it was nut the English 
practice to hang men before trial. Who but must rejoice in the misfor¬ 
tunes of such ministers as these, who, by long courses of illegal violences 
and vilianies, had so darkened the very ideas of equity, as originally 
imprinted on their minds by nature, that actually they do not scruple to 
record, as shiniftg instances of political wisdom, actions which alternately 
demand the knout or the rope of the public hangman? The false characters 
of our William 11L, and of his Consort Mary, faded before the same impar* 
tial ezamiimtion8.f And at length Mrs. H.More began to complain that all 

* * Colonel Httttbinson was one of the few regicides to whom mttrey had been ex. 
tended—wAp, is still somewhat mysterions. oMy own belief is,—that ho pnnbased 
his comnutatien of sentence by making revelatioas which he durst not avow to his 
nBbl > «ml nd »d wifa Clarendon’s crime was,—that he privately determined to inter* 
cept the mysl indnlcence) by malciui' it nugatory. With this view, he had 
Colonel confined in a mtle, which, from its dampikOKo, co.npeniting with his pQrtito^' 
Isr Mate of health, was certain to kill him, and did kill him. This purjiosc J,a>rd C. 
did not di8gaisis^-<'Tbere Is good oeaton to believe, also, that Clarendon was a party 
to the baaeattenp^ so often renewed, t9r assassiaating Ludlow. Lisle, hiabrot^ in 
misfortune and exile, taat SMUsinated. tV 

•f- Never was there a more llagnmt, not d* adresuy but iftm df force than 
that by wl|ich Lord Qrford altem^ to throw off the weight of the OucheSS of Mart* 
boroufl^’a tntimony as to tbe apirit at heartiest levity exhibited by Mary on ukiftg 
pomeMon of her unhappy ftther’a palsca. Who but thki Duriieaii, he 
would beat Icisore, in ao mighty, and to the new Qnesn peraowdlif a 

totUak about shceta and coqatexpaites,? ^.BiRtbtleH tha^arpw^ i^Btnme 
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kiitmy would unsettle its foundations, and nothing ke left to rely upon^ 
If such a spirit of scrutiny were encouraged. But this was no better 
objection to the justice of such a course, than it would be in a magistrate 
to allege, tliat some great criminal investigation must be stifled, as likely 
to involve too many or too distinguished persons in its consequences. On 
the whole, however, I ascertained that she was neither well-read in his. 
tory, (the only distinct branch of knowledge, excepting theology, whichahe 
professed,) nor willing to encounter the pains of steadily supplying her 
deficiencies. Often, indeed, 1 had occa’sion to remember the cynical 
remark of Swift—that, after all, as respects mere learning, the most 
accomplished woman is hardly on a level with a school-hoy. In quoting 
this saying, 1 have restricted lit so as to offer no offence to the female 
aex intellectiially considered. Swift probably meant to undervalue 
women generally. Now 1 am well aware, tliat they have their peculiar 
province. But that province does not extend to lenruitig, technically so 
called. No woman ever was, or will l»e a Polyhistor, like Salmasius, for 
example ; nor a philosopher; nor in fact any thing whatsoever, called 
by what name you like, which demands either of these two qualifications 
which follow :—1. Great powers of comhinution, that is, of massing 
grouping under large conipreliensive principles ; or, a. Severe logic.* 

The reason t>iat.Alrs. 11. More had .so slender an acquaintance with 
history was, in fact, that she liad no philosophical principles ; none of 
any sort; and from the very name and nfliccs of all such knowledge she 
retreated with horror. Hence it was, and not from w'unt of reading, 
that she knew little or nothing of the true steps by which Europe had 
attained her present state of ci\’ilization. There is no way for retaining 
the mere facte^of history, and the prodigious siiccessiou of similar events, 
unless by attaching them as illustrations to previous theories of the 
forces, powers, and agencies, then operating and moulding the course 
both of things and persons, without any distinct consciousness on the 
part of those w'ho forward the general process. Hannah More had no 
Buch theories, no general principles, I mean, of any kind, unless in theo- 
logy ; and tipon that subject only, clothed in the wis^im of others, she 
did occasionally talk wisely. 

Notwithstanding all this, it has been often rem ark ed, that so essen¬ 
tially are the final difficulties in all great questions r^ating to man and 
his primary interests, fastened us it were to philosophy, and in many 
cases even to that ubstruser branch of philosophy which is called meta¬ 
physics, that even amongst the most frivolous people, nay, even amongst 
people as little cultured as savages, questions of philosophy^ and very 
often of pure^metuphysics, will, and do continually force tbemselvejB 
on the attention. Witness, in yiorali!), the questions of free will, fute^ 
chance; in theology, the natisre of God, and thousands of others. Hence 
it happened that even Mrs. H. More could not always repel the intru. 
sions of such questions. And it happened, also, as a further occasion 
for provoking such discussions, that the adjacent little town of Wrington, 
(hardly one-half mile front her own gates,) had been the birth place of 
liocke. Him, in some sense, she venerated; having no better reason for 

pettiness of mind: but it bappeos that the person who exhibited this monstrous levitj, 
and practised this striking indecency, vroa not the Duchess of Matiborougb, bnt 
Queen Mary. The Duchess merriy recorded what she had seen or beard ; said that 
the msU^ious Horace welt knew.' 

^ Hence by theeray, i e. from this last postulate, the difictdty that a wrmaan 
sbonld be a Potitjcal^goonomist—that is, ia a rigid senw. 
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doifif M, tbMi IwMtiM, upon tentatively aiittut to aseevtaln Kit 

pablio ettimation, the found that he was (though deoUning in authofity^ 
atill olatted amoi^t thote who had done honour to their country. Wite 
regard to hit religioua opinions, I believe the urns aware how lax and 
indulgent they were as compared with her own. Aa to myaelf, knowing 
that 1 was a* philosophical student, the so far did vicdencd te her own 
tastes (or possibly in those particular instances she might really feel eome 
curiosity) as twice to seek my aid in metaphysical embarrassments. 
Once was with respect to the pliilosophic scheme of Immanuel Kanti 
without minute details, she wished for a genernl^rude outline of its 
purposes and its maohinory. The other case regarded the Humtan 
doctrine of cause and effect, which had accidentally been brought for. 
ward with a practical purpose of partisanship, on occasion of the late 
Professor Leslie’s canvass amongst the electors to some one of the chairs 
in the Unive^ity of Edinburgh. On that occasion the late Dr. Thomas 
Brown had written an anonymous pamphlet, which he afterwards expandL 
ed into a large volutwe. The satne Dr. Brc^n lied also written ait <an. 
onymous paper, in a very early number of the Edinburgh Revirw, upon 
the other subject of Mrs. Hannah More's curiosity, Kant's phlliMophy. 
The task which Mrs. .More liad imposed over and above its general 
difficulties, had a special one as regurded my very Ksstidinus pupil, who 
came already disgusted to the subject. However, 1 succeeded in renliaing 
the old proverb, and killing two birds with one stone j for I so dovetailed 
the two answers together, that the explanation of Kant was made to 
arise naturally and easily out of tiie mere statement of Hume’s problem 
on the idea ornecessary connexion ; a problem which Mr. Coleridge has 
traced to Th^as Aquinas ; iiut wiiicii, whether excogitated propria marto 
or not by Hume, is unquestionably the most remarkable contribution to 
philosophy ever made by man. And, I may add, in justification of my dove, 
tailing process, that, as a matter of fhct, Kant's whole philosophy did ori. 
ginally arise upon the suggestion of that famous discovery. My answer 
though short ii^ed for so vast a subject, was, however, too long to be 
inserted in thii^|||||tce. Probably 1 shall publish it In a separate form. 

In another tninlnee^ Mrs. H. More paid a compliment to my philoso. 
phic pretenstonslUpHeh 1 could well have djiqiensed with. An Irish gen. 
tleman, reputed he of brilliant talents, wlio had once filled the office 
of confidentiai secretary to the late Lord Londondeery,(tbenC)astlereagh,) 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. in Ireland, happened to be do. 
mesticated at Barley Wood, upon a visit of a week or two. 1, in com¬ 
pany of the family from Vi'^esthay. had the honour of being invited 

'^lo meet himhi: dinner. Suppos^ then, the fade process uf^introduction, of 
drinking wine with each utherj^f dicing, in short,—all gone tjirough, 
and the seryaats withdrawn ; suddenly, Us by a preoidicerted movement, 
Mrs. iii)i Mere ruse up from the ehair which she occupied between the 
IHshma^'p^ mytelf, begged me to exchange seats with her,—and having 
by this movement biou|fbt the lion and myself into imnfediate eonti^, 

sW laid her'eommiindshj^jiti us |o cogmience disputing-upon what? 

De ynej^fc^fCj^wai' manifba^ her purpose. But as we wmre both stiy 
of '' coming'to'Pte scrafch” upon so vague an invitation, sl^' drew for^ 
wardj’Tmm pnapi^ qpme proposition of mine, 1 know not 

what, different attempts to demonttt^ tlm ^Istence of Ood. 

The gloii|^i|w^ ihus thrown^detwa,, to it we wont Kite bull ani^ujMog. 

niii^|p;i.howev(nv sufficed to kwalEeia nui to thd rMAmleof « #u»tion 
in persona were to eshiblfc «a.j0afiilt<nca IMerrn flirty ehiefiy 
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female, to the entire Intenrnption of all general conversatimi, and of a}l 
Bocial pleasure. Disputation of any kind, and on any subject, I had 
alirays held abominable in mixed parties, and in the very worst tone of 
underbred society. How, indeed, Mrs. H. More could trespass so far 
upon all the rules of social propriety—she who had so fine a tact for re> 
finement in manners— I cannot guess. Perhaps she sought the stimulus 
..of a sparring.mstch at any price. Be that as it m^ht, my part was plain 
—to back out of the dispute by the first honourable evasion. But as 
none immediately offered, and I grew hotter and hotter in my purgatory, 
and thought with move and more horror of bestowing my tediousness upon 
the long line of amiable female faces which 1 saw ranged on the other side 
of the table, and listening, os it seemed, ** in sad civility,” I adopted 
the following desperate expedient for hastening the catastrophe I mus> 
tered'up ell the hard words, from every quarter,—from the seraphic and 
the inexpugnable doctors, from Albertus Magnus, from Jacob Boehmen, 
fmd from Immanuel Kant,—and of these such a cataract did 1 precipitate 
upon my unhappy antagottlpt—such n Niagara—that under the pitiless 
drendiing he scarcely venti^d to lift up his head. It was a perfect 
haiUstorm chorus. Then came his rejoinder, solemn and conscientious— 
that he did not altogether understand me. Miraculous indeed, and by 
divine assistance it ^ust have been, if he had. " For instance,” said he, 
** in applying the term pathologically considered to the rh ens, what might 
be your precise meaning ?” 1 replied that certainly it merited some de. 

liberation to determine exactly what it was or might be—to consider the 
ri ent in its pathological relations; but that, as we seemed to be not 
quite agreed about the definition or use of our terms, perhaps it might 
be as well to adjourn our discussion to some future day, whan might 
have more leisure to arrange preliminaries. He wa^ a good-natured man, 
and perhaps he saw through my stratagem and its purpose. For he 
smiled, and agreed with me that Wo had better define our terms more at 
leisure. We bowed to each other ; and the contest being thus understood 
to be suspended, general conversation recommenced. This match, in the 
language of t^ ring, 1 believe that Mrs. H. More vHiked as a cross :* 


for my part 1 can never help laughing when 1 think either of the origi. 
nal absurdity of my position, in being regularly pittefivas a game cock, 
in'single duel, wMih t|p8 distinguiahed guest of Mrs. H. More’s, or of that 
second tissue of al^u^itiea by which 1 delivered myself from the firat. 

But 1 am insehidMy wandering beyond the limits assigned me. I 
was on the point of sketching the principal figures in that polished soci¬ 
ety, which was generally met with at Barley Wood,—but 1 forbear. In 
saying so^u^ as 1 have Idready done upon the central figure in the 
group—]|m.'/fiaanah More herself—^||ould not disguise from myself 
one has abet mo at every turn. Inevitably I cbuld not 

hut ploM aomikhat of an advantageous position as regarded 

our oon^raation^ior with aO true humility, 1 affect none whidi ia false. 
Mes. If. Moreowas a woman to say brilliant things: if there were 
any novelties of opinion ofSued ip conversation, assuredly they did pot 
ootne from her. And^ being mya^ a peifect T^oB,t or irim man, as to 


• Acfihsi%wli| 
tac little rssiMaaf^ 

' T'Sw’Spsswftfii 
flemnorPjPfmiaa. 


evades the battle^ tit|ber bywaJe* 

^. 
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naalljr laid henelf op^to attadc, and to defeat~if a manliad eacried lo 
fooli^ a puipoaa into her company. She waa, in fact, to aum i 
tc mti ona, an agrewble, an amiable, and a olerer woman, adml 
little foiled by Aattery, and bad been pudbed forward by feeble-i 
women of nunk, to aeaume a'station of autbority which did not natural., 
heloagto her, and which was never manifested without seemingpaitlcalarly 
al)ttbeeoming, ae associated with those retiring qoaUtiea of modesty and 
reserve which did really cling to her inmost nature. As a writer. How emi> 
nently artificial she was, notw itbstanding some imaginary admiralkm whidh 
she always professed for simplicity, is evident from the very stmotoremf 
hersentences; whidiare all turned as in a iathe,and are so entirely depend- 
eut for their effect upon antithesis, or direct contraposition in the words, 
even wliore there is little or none in the thoughts, that once a great 
poet, opening one of her works and reading a paragraph, made this re¬ 
mark to me: " These feeble thinkers dare no*! trust a single thought to 
its native powers: so afraid are they of seeming duM, and so conscious 
of no innate right to cliallenge or support attention, that each particular 
sentence is polished into a sparkling and Independent whole ; so that, 
open the book where you will, all has att exterior brilliancy, and will 
bear being detached without any injury to its effect, having no sort of 
natural cohesion with the context, or dependancy upon what goes before.^ 
Her Calebft, again, shewed m another way her artificial way of thinking; 
for, assuredly, her natural dehcacy would have made her revolt from tha 
grossness implied in the whole plan of that novel, and expressed in its 
very title, ** Cielebk in »mreh cf a Buch a search would, in real 

life, cover any man with ridicule, and the woman on whom his prefer¬ 
ence settled with shame. But, with all these ineradicable disadvantages, 
Mrs. More’s works have their value. The very dilution of their tfaoo|^ts 
recommends them, ajid adapts them to those who would shrink 
severer or profounder speculations, and who seek, in all they read, tO 
see their own ordinary sentiments reflected. Still, even thus, Mrs. H. 
More IS not destined to any long existence. The species, the class of 
such writers, it is true, will always b^ in demand; but the individual 
perishes, becausasaach successive generation looks for specific adaptatiun 
to itself, for illustrations drawn frmn the objects moving ujion its own 
peculiar field of spperience, and possessing tUat soii^ interest which is 
always attache^ pre-eminently to a living writer^ ^ 


sofijtinterf 


Bagcbtts, god of purple wins, 

Vow upon thy TOteriM sbine^ 

As o’er the flowing cap we rsiie 
To thee a joyons hymn ef praiea ^ 
Breathe wpon onr Hheaiah hills, 
la the greauwH of thy power; 
Give thy ^oei reftesbiag iill% 

And the giatsfU snsnasr shower. 
Ivy erowne we’ll weave fl»r Gaet 
Well strip ApoUo^SlKiarA trtsn 
The hnght wteadis ef the eeSMi' 
Baeditt% wa will dslm as tUaaf 


WINE SONG. 

iBscchne, god of every joy. 

Hover o’er us while we ting; 
'Give tu mirth without alloy, 

^ Ae to thee we sweep the swings 


Bn^ofa, upon our gina^Ud RhBie, 
Pour the rfadica of thy hand; 
Brighter, deeper, pour thy wH^ 

^ For onr flttherfand. 

On the joenad bfUe of t^rance 
. Let thy in^ffliing preeetne Sblaa I 
Bamle on the fay vintage dpshe, 
Ibese glad oigitii. iftsy iia thiitfc 


« 


Lot the flpuihh viatsge glow .. 

In Gie enanyflatonm «hin«l^^. sJ 
B« Ob, tgpid wait the gmpes thiH^ 
Qa the emilinahsiifaadBlitoarlS? 
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PARTIES IN DUBLIN. 

ytaihaU iw|raitdilfkr«Mbitw««)««r Boh«ntoa]^jfOttrMidUa.’w|iuaiigHUHi 

Tbk state of parties now in Dublin, their relative strength^ and tha 
natura^nf their feelings towards each other, are but the consequences of 
^ut long system of misrule, partial legislation, and unjust government, 
to which Ireland haa been too long subject. When the sister country 
had an English King and no Parliament, she was cursed with a domi. 
nant English Ihiction; when she possessed a Parliament of her own, she 
had a state-religion, for whose, sake all were to be outlawed who refused 
to bow at its altar ; and when she was deprived of her native legislature, 
those who had the adminiatration, and those who w'anted it, were left to 
battle as well us they,could, for supreniary. 

Until a very recent period, the Parliament of the empire was tlie 
aider and abetter of thuss^^O were the successors of the English party, 
and the representatives oi.^e state-religion faction. The first shti^ 
communicated to them was the Catholic Relief Bill; the second, the 
passing of the Reform Bill, and the death-hlow has been the Tithe Bill, 
which received the royal assent at the close of the first reformed ses¬ 
sion. Until that Bill became law, the dominant parties or, as they call 
themselves, “ the Conservatives,” did not know their weakness: they 
could nut believe that England would have so utterly abandoned them. 
In consenting to the Union, they exchanged the privilege of making 
laws fur the ready money given'lis the price of the boroughs—they sold 
their patronage fur titles, honours ! and places; hut they stipulated fbr 
the integrity of the tithe-church, us tlie source of revenue to younger 
sons and brothers. The price of the boroughs is ‘^^xpended, the places 
are diminishing, the titles are dying off, and the honours are out of date. 
With the uhulitiun of the Established Church, the Conservatives then 
have rnally been left nothing to h^it for. The party is now prostrate ; 
they no longer enjoy the power of^oing good for themselves; but they 
retain enough of vitality for the Iniction of injury upon others. They 
cannot defeat justice; hut they can retard it. They have so lung nestled in 
the high-places cir\^p.oastle, that it will require months of unwearied pa* 
tience and wj|^in|ptu Jaanish them from tlmr accustom'ed haunts. At 
present, the reformer who would at once attempt to extirpate them 
irilght perhaps be blinded with all the dirt and rubbish they could fling 
in hia eyes. 

The Conservative party in Dublin now feel tbeir weakness; and, with 
tbeh>^«MMBtoi^d tact, they have^perewed it much more speedily than 
their apqtoiMNbts We learncdjthelr own^rongth. They have still much 
of that, ^wekltb srhioh their ancestors acquired by plunder, and ^em. 
•elves 1^ peculation. Thfiy have the spoils of the robber, and the gains of 
the pid(|ip<dcatto]nidntamthem; and where moit^y can be aptly applied, 
they f re not niggardly ib Ito ex^nditure. AlUu^h a Whig may hold 
a leil^, Toryism i#tlM moda i and^ tl];^wbicb gains admission into 
drawing and baU-rpoma le ^e opposite ** LiberalUipi." ^Tbere b no 
Almacks ftux^pulaidty in Dublin. There the genius of fashion is a 
Bi«hopra']tij^^ji^no||de will be asmiitted within the prednets of her 
templ^. or who does not avow bb readi. 

ness to pe^ b b^dSWivO:'# jubtocracy to be a Tory : it b 

Yttlgar ibilffhiiitiiwiisflai of invitation to select paAaes 
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are m’er received by Refonnere. Fasbioo, ricbef9» and the acewatomed 
siono]Mily of place> constitute the hulwaiks of the Conaerrative^&atreH. 

The next class of society in Dublin to be regarded for their * i^ajlb^ 
tability«, rank, and situation, are those known aa ** tlie Liberal ProteaU 
aota ;"of them,, that excellent and charitable man, John David Latouche, 
the banker, is leader. To this party Ireland owes much; and if they bad 
sufficient resolution, she might be indebted for all she could re4]uire. 
The boasting and vatn-gloiious vaunting of the Brunswickers roiwed the 
Liberal Protestants into activity in 18^-9, and they placed themselves 
in their natural position, at the head of the populiw party. Emancipe* 
tion was carried on, and they shrunk back into their accustomed quies. 
cence. The question of repeal subsequently divided them; many of 
them unfortunately opposed themselves to tiie middle elasses; others 
refused their alliance to one set of opinions or the other; and never 
since has this party been reunited, or cordiidly joined with its former 
friends. Twice, however, have two important epochs*—^he Reform Bill 
and the Abdication of the (trey liliiustry,—brought forward its loaders. 
The jiruposnl oftktCoiyciou Bill for the Irish Induced the most honest of 
the party to exclaim against it; but, coKbaiiily, the great majority 
abstained from declaiiiig against that unconstitutional measure. Such a 
defalcation in the di'.ciiarge of a great political duty has destroyed the 
Liberal Protestants as a party, Tiiqy were a Hercules in the combat 
with the Aiiteus of ascendancy; hut they could not resist the charms 
and seductions of a M ing Deianira. They still retain the distaff. It 
is for time, a great event, and a sufficient confidence in themselves, to 


restore them to that influence m the country, that for their own honour, 
an'd its ad^ antages, they ought to hold. 

Next to the liberal Protc'-tants, in station, are the Oatholios, pos¬ 
sessors of small properties, luetnbers of the various professions, traders 
and shopkeepers. Tliese subdivide themselves into the aristocrats and 
democrats—tlic funner, few and inhis'iiiticant, the latter, numerous and 
determined ; gifted with great intelligence, an abundance of public 
iqiirit; and commanding by their votfs (under the Reform Bill) the re¬ 
turn of the city representatives, '^ese are, including the Catholic 
nutn,Q’t'annellites. Thalmighty jHilitician's word is obeyed 
by them with a willingness and strictnebs, which no decree of the 
Russian Autuerqt can command within his empire. These are really tbS 
PcopLC. It is due to the Yorhearaiice of O’Connell alone, that tithes 
(the ministers' money) are now paid in the Irish metropolia. If be had 
willed it, the Catholics would have acted on his suggestion, and tkc 


rectors of Dublin would now bo like their brethren of the country— 
mendicants at the Treasury. In a great crisis Uiey woi^d act, anihwt 
sudi a time, O’Connell would on tt^em alone. Far as <iheir lines ex¬ 
tend, the popular camp is unassailable; yst it cannot be concealed, Hiat 
it is weak in one point—it is that occupied by men identified, with the 
Catholjca in religi gm—U iose who enrol themselves as the ** Tredefigfi|f.^ 
of Dublin.'* 

The operativfff'^IPlII^^ especially of Edinburgh, havil| diftihis ' 
guished themselves not lessTy their intelligence than Uieir iffm% } and • 
it must app&ar extraordinary, that there should be a narked' eoatrstt 


between the characters of the Sluttish and the IfMi Itodeemen. The 
i4P>pareni''miomaly is easy of explanation. la Bcdlm^the law iMa 
pr^ected the tradesman in the regulation of %hic||^hia la- 

^Cerests aa an artkan are conceiilt^ Dk4xeli^''ttdumibeea tihe aiai 
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and object of the law to discountenance the native manofacturea. It 
deprived the operative of legal protection; and forced him^ fur the guar¬ 
dianship .of his private interests, into whisky.shop conspiracies to 
mnfder in the open streets; and to assaults so brutal, that chance 
alone mitigated their eriminality. The law has injured trade, and it has 
debased the characters of those dependent upon it. Never until the 
question of repeal was started, were the Dublin tradesmen known to take 
an active part in politics; and then they were incited to its advocacy by 
the hope, that a resident legislature would re-iinpose those high prutec* 
ting diftics, the non-observance of whicli in former days disgraced the 
streets of Dublin by the “ tarring and feathering" of tlie iin’porters of 
£i)g1ish goods. It was repeal, so construed, and not reform, that rallied 
together the “ Trades* Uniorf' of Dublin. It was repeal, so understood, 
and the exertions of a most efficient Secretary, that put upon the rolls of 
the election registry numbers who, lor many reasons, can never again 
exercise the franchise. And then, instead (if attending to the voice of 
him, wild is not only iCAc repealer, but the benefactor of his country, they 
were willing to applaud as vehemently any one elsfl as liiin. 'fhe Trades 
Union was the place of refuge to men, who, if not the avowed enemies, 
were tlie malignant and ill-concealcd foes of O’Connell. As a body, the 
Trades' Unionists were not liostile to him ; but tlie instruments of*those 
who were, 'fhe thorn in the side of O'lJonnell was the *frades* Unions, 
and to neutralize its deleterious influence, he was compelled to dissolve 
the Political TTnion, and organize the “ Irish Volunteers,"_the great 

3 s of the Whigs for the Coercion Bill. M’lien the 'frades' Union 
he so besotted, or so duped, as to act thus towards him, without 
wliom repeal (their favourite measure) could not he carried, it is need¬ 
less to add that the majority of those who so conducted themselves 
neVer could, in an important Juncture, he relied upon. It is with regret 
these facts respecting the trades of Dublin are ventured. 'Phe state- 
ment may he controverted by those whose paltry local interests would 
urge them to deny the truth; hut it would be a gross delusion to say, 
that the Scottish and the Irish tradesmen are a similar class of men, or at 
all eqnal in intelligence, and political integrity. With few exception* 
the Scottish artizau is a reader of hooks. With sonic exceptions, and 
those only of the regular and quiet tnulesmen, the Irish operative never 
looks at a newspaper.^ 

It will be perceived from this account of the state of parties in Dub¬ 
lin, that “ the (^mservatives" are neutralized by the *' liberal Protea- 
thnts ;" and the Catholics,” in some demec by the « Trades.” Dis¬ 
cordant ns the materials are, still there is Ae amongst them that cannot 
be deluded bv the hope of being admitted amongst the aristocracy, and 
■whose good ^Kng and consciousness of what is right, are too strong to 
he led nstrtqirhy men inferior <.o tliem in station and intellect, 'fhus the 
Catholics, or as the Conservatives nick-name them, «the Shopocracy," 
is the party that would encounter peril, risk theiyiK«ons, and endanger 
their prj|perty, to benefit their native land* 

- -* - X . ."s j S 

• The writer of this article was, upon one oceasion, preeeut at thefhibiin Trades* 
Unioii, when a paper was « denounced” (a pet phrase io^that body) for not siring n 
]<qK>Tt of a former meeting. The jonmal ms, after a'^’fltey debate, called for, wW 
to the astoniahmeut of «th# denouncer,*’ and hb applaudeim it was pcrcrived thuTa 
full report had hsMt pt^Aed III 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE PEOPLE DURING THE COMING 

SESSION. 

Op the past enough seems to liave been saiJ. We know what has been 
(lone; we know also what lias been left undone. The virtues, and tite 
vices of the government, ns displayed during the last Session of Pnrliii- 
ment, cun now be no secret to any portion <»f the people. Let us, there¬ 
fore, cast our eyes onward, and endeavour to leurn what destiny uwaits 
us. Knowing what the past has been, it behoves us tlie more carefully 
to guard against the ills which the future may liave in store. 

We propose, then, to touch upon the yiost important of the great 
matters, which trill necessarily ho made the subject of legislation, in the 
coming Session of Parliament; and to endeavour to determine what will 
be done for the public in each separate jiarticular. Tiie questions, whndi 
we thus purpose to deal with, are, 1st, (Jorporation Reform. Sd, Church 
Reform. 3d, Education of the People. <]>1;h.. The Poor Laws. &th, 
Xicononiy ; and Cth, 'fbe mode of rundiicting the business of the Session* 
It must be evident to all, that these matters cannot, witliany advantage, 
be crowded into one paper. As briefly, however, us is consistent with 
usefulness, and in the order have mentioned them, m o sliall discuss 
the prosjieets of the ]>cople on each of these great matters, in the va¬ 
rious numbers of our inagazinc that M'ill .appear before the assembling of 
the Parliament. 

Previous to any statement in detail of the hopes and fears we enter¬ 
tain, it may he well, in general terms, to describe our ex]>ectutions re¬ 
specting the conduct of the Ministers, and their Parliament. In other 
words, to describe u-hat m'c believe to ho their character; and M’liht, 
consequently, will hoHhc nature of tlieir conduct generally. Our lipi- 
niun on this matter lias been formed from a contemplation of their past 
deeds. Whether m'C have judged them correctly, the future will deter¬ 
mine. llic world M'ill he able in each particular case to learn, whether 
they have surpassed or fallen short of the liupes we here express respect¬ 
ing them. 

Speaking of them, then, in general terms, q-e are driven to state, that 
we believe the jirescnt Ministers, and tlie House of Commons which sup¬ 
ports them, to bfe unequal, both morally and intellectually, te the arduous 
oifice they have undertaken. Giving them credit, to a cerluin extent, fur an 
honest desire to reform abuses, it must b 4 ,evident to all who have watched 
the Ministers in their career of reform, that they have neither the know¬ 
ledge nor the moral qualities needed t^^face and overcome the host of 
difficulties which present themselves every part of th% wide Held of 
abuse. Reformation unfui*tunately does nqt simply mean to destroy. It 
is one thing to get rid of a bad institution, and another to place a good 
one in its place ; but both of these proceedings, and not merely one of 
them, constitute refonnatioii in must cases. For example, in th^ law, all 
is not done when we :^olished the present ])ernicioue n^ftem of 
judicature; another system must He esfhblishcd in lieu of it. It is not 
enough merely to overturn the .present corporations: we muft have' a 
municipal system, and th^efore something new has, to be created. It is 
in this wen^ of rebuilding that tUb chief failures of the Ministry will 
take place; they are, one and all of them, witliout tho knowledge which, 
as statesmen, they ought to possess. This assertion q[jU ptartl^ many 
who are accustomed blindly to believe that high intellect necessarily 
rot, ir.'-*Ko. xxi^^ Z ' 
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resides in high places, or who fancy that persons who meddle with great 
matters must be great themselves. There are many, too, who, when they 
see a certain cleverness or quickness in a Parliamentary debate, at once 
attribute to him who has evinced it all the great qualities of a states¬ 
man, 'Phus has Mr Stanley, for example, gained a reputation. The Lord 
Chancellor, emluwed indeed with fur greater powers than any of his pre¬ 
sent colleagues, has also thus attained a vast renown upon a very slender 
foundation. Undoubtedly possessing certain powers of debate, having an 
extensive command of expression, a sarcastic and biting manner, with a 
smattering of various sciences, he has led the world to believe that he 
possesses a sort of universal knowledge. There are many who, like 
Goldsmith's gaping rustics, do wonder 

** How one smaS head could carry all he knew.” 

But these arts of debate, this power of angry vituperation or happy 
sarcasm, do not give to any one the capacity of legislating ; and never, 
consequently, have there occurred more signal failures than when some 
flourishing debater has unwarily assumed the difficult task of the lawjno. 
ker. Witness, for example, Mr. Stanley’s memorable West India scheme, 
and all and every one of the Lord Chancellor’s plans of amelioration. We 
do, indeed, feel some compunction at thus joining these two persons in 
one sentence. For however much we may be inclined to criticise the 
acts of the Chancellor, we are not blind to his mental superiority. The 
whole class and tone of his mental character (though far over-rated) is 
immeasurably superior to that of the Itiglit IJnnuuralde Secretary for the 
Colonies. This last, indeed, is a mere House of Commons debater, a 
sort of official prize-fighter, who stands ever ready t(» knock down any 
hardy wight who dares to throw his liat into the ministerial ring. Of 
any power beyond this, he is wholly.deficient. The sum of his knowledge 
is made up of official routine; his topics are all commonplaces. Powers 
of original thought ho has none; exalted conceptions are beyond the 
sphere of his cognizance ; he is superficial, supercilious, flippant, troubled 
with a hasty temper,—^liaving few enlarged ideiis, and no generous emotions. 
He was born almost a century too late. The character of the Lord 
Chancellor is not of this stamp. He is below himself. There is in him 
materials for a high character, one fitted for a high destiny ; but he has, 
fatally for himseli^ and, we must say, for his country, linked himself to 
a particular section of the aristocracy, and 

** To partf given up what was meant for mankind.” 

His failures^and they have been manifold—^liave arisen from two causes: 
he has pretended to too much, and he wants moral courage. By attempt, 
ing everything, he is unable ^ deal with any .subject effectually. He 
knows nothing to the bottom ;*'nnd now, from the habit^f years, of 
rambling from one subject to*another, he is incapable of steady, conse¬ 
cutive, and long-applied thought. His incessant activity, as it is called, 
Surprises the fools, but has rained his own mind. Thought requires 
quiet. An intriguing statesman may have fnuch updik his mind; he may 
be, and is, continuaUy thinkingc; but^this fc not that systematic medita¬ 
tion, that following out a train of idei», which constitutes useful thought. 
This last is the difficult task, however; this habit distinguishes the phi. 
losopher from all other men; end tbie the Lord'Chancellor never acquired. 
Thus, with great capabilities, he has done little, and never acquired either 
the l»3wle^e or the state of mind requisite for A Isolator. Bot, in 
addition to this, he has so lotLff been trammelled with his party, has 
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so long been acoustomed to suit his endeavours to their shifting policy, 
and attempted to reconcile things that are irrecouoilable,—viz. tru^, and 
the doctrines of ^Vhig expediency,—that now he slirinks and quails from 
the steady application of a principle. In the early part of his life, pre. 
judioe and sinister interest ruled this country with an iron despotism: 
he was obliged, if ho wished to occupy the station he held with his party, 
to bow down before this prejudice, and bend his purposes at the dictates 
of sinister interest ; and now, in his maturity, when no such necessity 
exists, lie still adheres tt» the liabits of his youth. Witness his misemble 
truckling to the clergy of the Kstiiblishcd Church; his fawning on the 
Bisliops ; and his incense and sacrifice to the Lords' House. There is 
one other peculiarity of his mind, that renders liini especially the crea. 
tore of e.ircuinsiunce: present approbation is the very breath of his 
nostrils. To obtain this approbation he will sacrifice anything, and 
everything. As an advocate, this passion seriously injured his advance- 
merit; for, in order to win the approving smiles of the jnvy, he would 
often turn round on Ids client, and make a speech against, in place of 
for him. Place, him fn a democratic assembly, and the ready orator revels 
ill popular topics; place him in nn aristocratic one, and he assumes at 
once the tone and cliaructer of bis surrounding audience. He is full of 
reverence for the optimati. Cicero in the Senate was not more different 
from Cicero liefore the Plehs, than Lord Brougham before the Lords 
from Lord Brougham in a public meeting. Witness the late display at 
York. In that assembly lie well knew he should find no sympathy for 
the lYest India interests. W'hat w'as the consequence? His habitual 
passion for apjilausc led him into sarcasm against the ministerial mea. 
sure. So, on the subject of education, for the same reason, ho indulged 
in a sneer at the Reformed House of Commons. This passion, now, haa 
n fatal iniluence on him. Placed amid the aristocratic body, having to 
make every effort within their House, and craving for support and ap¬ 
plause, as he goes along ; he bends to their influence, and cringes to their 
prejudices. He has not courage to face their frowns, or to despise their 
scorn. He lias no hardihood of spirit; nor that exalted morality, which 
teaches a man to depend on bis own cnnscietice for approval and sup¬ 
port ; to w'ait for his reward ; to leave his name to distant time fur judg. 
ment, and be satisfied with the expectation of a due return. This is 
true courage ; this paliemie is the true patriot's virtue; and this, alas! 
Lord Brougham does not possess. 

If such be our opinion of the most-powerful and instructed of the 
Ministry, viz. the Lord Chancellor, we need say little of the tribe that 
are conjoined with him.' Of the Lord John Kussells, th^ Spring Rioea, 
the Stanleys, the Ellices, it were wast# of time to speak. 

But will not the Reformed House in part supply'the deficiency of the 
Ministers ? Our answer iii, that we believe the House still more inoap« 
able. As at present constituted, it will do all the mischief which 
Ministers may deidr£; whether it could be led to do any good, is a mat* 
ter which the future alone fan determine. The past offers us no evi¬ 
dence of their beneficial leanings.* , . 

We now proceed to the discuitsion of the separate matten We beftwe 
enumerated. And first of ^ 

CORPOBATtON REFORMS. 

ll^ 

It is well known to our readers that a eonmdssion has been fawned, to 
inquire into the state of the corporations in tins empire. What Is the 

Zs • 
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precise object of these inquiries, it is difficult to ascertain; so, also, is it 
not easy to learn wliy the inquiry has been made at all. It seems, how¬ 
ever, tliat it is the business of the commissioners to discover the causes 
of abuse ; and iu»t to seek after, or to expose any particular cases of im¬ 
proper conduct. 'I'iiey are also to learn the peculiar constitution ot each 
corporation. There is, perhaps, no objection to such inquiries, beyond 
the unnecessary expense attending them. Wo cannot, however, but 
feel (supposing perfect good faith in tlie government) that they ori¬ 
ginate in a thorough ini8con<‘eption of tlje right mode ot legislating. 
M^e assert that when the commissioners have iinished their labours, and 
the whole of their reports have been publishe<l, the mass of information 
thus supposed to be collected together, will not, in the smallest 
degree assist the legislator in framing a now and comprehensive body of 
laws, for the governance of municipalities throughout tlie kingdom. He 
may be pcrplexeil and confused by the vast farrago helore him ; but from 
this source not one single item cd' useful information will he be able to 
derive. 'J'lie difficulties the legislator will have to encounter in framing 
a l>ody of law's, relating to municipal government, (and they arc great 
and manifold,) will have to he solved hy patient thought, and not by a 
reference to the varieties of Corporation eliarters. 'I'hcse charters will 
not inform him of the mode in w'hich the line otiyhf to be draw’n between 
the general and municipal governments. 'J hey will not teach him the 
terms in which such a division ought to be expressed. Neither from 
them will he learn, wliother it would he more advantageous to allow the 
people to choose their own judges, or to confer the power on some great 
officer, appointed for the purpose of selcetiug them. lie will not learn 
from them to what extent tlie jiopular eontnd ovyht to be admitted into 
the miinicipal giiveriiinent j what officers .should he jippointed, hy whom, 
ami for liow long. They will not teach liim the riyfit extent of jurisdic¬ 
tion to be conferred on the nmnicipal magistrates. They will not solve 
the difficult problem of Appeal. But these are tlie great difficulties. 
H’hese arc the matters which will perplex the really instructed i and on 
these no light can he thrown by any inquiry into the nature and consti¬ 
tution of present corporations. 

They who seek to prevent reform in this great department of govern¬ 
ment, will endeavour to turn the information acquired Jiy the commis¬ 
sioners, against all change whatsoever. They will say, the variety of 
these constitutions renders it impossible for us to legislate for them as 
one whole. There must he a separate rule, or law, for each of them ; and, 
therefore, it would be well to leave undisturbed what time has sanctioned. 
We acknowle<yre, that this nuiniiig after information, respecting the pe¬ 
culiar nature of each corjioration^ gives a strength and cogency to this 
answer, which otherwise docsaiot belong to it. If we bring before our 
minds a distinct conception of the object for wliich a municipality mtght 
to be established, we shall at once see the utter futility of this objection, 
as well as tlie*uselessness of this class of inquiry. 

In the same way, that the varitjus individi|als of a Otition have a certain 
identity of interests, which renders it advisable that they should be unit¬ 
ed and governed by one governing authority; so have the various indi¬ 
viduals of a neighbourhood also a peculiar identity of interests, which 
renders it necessary that they should have a government peculiar to 
themse^es. The general government cannot watch 4iver all the interests 
of every indiviikfii ,* it watches only over some; the government of the 
neighbourhood, or say municipal govwnment also, can only imtch oyer a 
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part ; a certain portion is neceesarily left to each individual. Experienoe 
teaches us that a classification can be made of the interests of the peo. 
pie: some to be intrusted to the general government—^ome to the muni, 
cipal authority—^the rest to each individual himself. The first inquiry, 
then, respecting municipal governments, is,'What are those interests which 
may be, and ought to be intrusted to the municipal authority,—in wliat 
way shall the line be drawn between it and the general government, on 
the one liand, and between it and individuals on the other ? Sow we 
say, that to tliis iiupiiry, the first, and probably the most difficult, that 
presents itself to the legislator in this matter, the coininissionerN' reports 
will not bring one particle of assistance. The inquiry must be made by 
the philosopher in his closet, not by cominissiouers wandering over the 
country. 

I’or the preservation of good ordesy and facilitating the Imsiness com. 
mon to the variotis memhers of the social union, it is found necessary to 
divide the country into various districts. The extent of these districts is 
de])endeut on varini^s contingencies, lii a given state of civili/atiun, of 
]ihysical and iikwhI imju'oveinent, and a given description of country, it 
would not he difficult t<* determine this extent. If we suppose the di.s. 
tricts determined on, we shall quickly find spring up various matters in 
w’hieh the iiihahitants of this <1istrict are concerned, as distinct from those 
of the other districts : for example, the prcservalimi of the peace within 
tlieir precincts ; if it he a town, the ligikting of that town, the roads, the 
various matters included under the head of police, and so on. These 
matters may he well confided to tlie iiihahitants of each district; and as 
these matters would necessarily he similar, as regard* their kind, in all the 
various districts of the state, so one general law or rule, might be csla- 
hlished, to regulate the whole of them. 

Having determined what shall he tlie matters that shall be confided to 
the inhabitants of eaeli separate district; the next inquiry is, tV'^hat are 
the officers needed to sujK'rinteml these district interests, to compose, in 
fact, the district governments and in what way shall these officers be 
selected,—in other words, what shall be the /orm. of these district govern¬ 
ments? 

These then are the momentous questions ili this matter ; and in these, 
in spite of alU inquiries and profe'^sions of great liberality, we expect 
that a fingrant attempt will he made to cajole tlie people. 

In the first place, we suspect, that a very inadequate power will bo 
conferred on tljc corporation governments; and this for various reasons. 
The first reason for curtailing the municipal governments, will he the 
democratic form which the present temper of the times qjaims for theini 
The peoplif, now, universally feel the^iccessity of responsibility, on the 
part of their magistrates, to them the pcuqde. They iinderstand, now, that 
without this immediate and complete responsibility, there is no hope of 
good government. They, therefore, demand that a very large share of 
popular control should enter into, and he a distinctive jfroperty of the 
municipal form of governmfnt. ^To qppose this feeling is impossible: 
the next point will he to evade it; and one means of doing this, will be to 
render as small as possible the extent of the interests confided to the 
superintendence of the municipalities. The jealousy of the unpaid ma¬ 
gistrates, of their worships the justices of the peace,—^the worthieH who act 
at the quarter sessions, on the grand jury, &c., will he a powcrfuMistacle 
in the way of the people. No regular and systcniftt% division of the 
country will be attempted; the rami districts will still be left to the fos. 
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tering care of the country gentlemen, while the towns only will be allowed 
to govern themselves. Any complete and really efficient plan, would, 
however, include every part of the country, the rural as well as the town 
districts; and until this systematic division do take place, until the 
whole of the present power of the unpaid magistrates is utterly destroyed, 
the wliole of the county management he remodelled, no hope of an}'thing 
like a good municipal government need be entertained. Years, however, 
must pass over before this be obtained. Our Parliamentary reform has 
not yet reached that point, when tiic mischievous influence of the landed 
aristocracy can be efficiently rontrulled. 

Uesides this cause of curtailing the extent of the physical and moral 
jurisdiction of the municipal governments, there is another; wliich results 
from the present form of our judicature, and the ignorance of our 
lawyers. , 

111 any well regulated system, the whole adminstration of the law, in 
the first instance, w'liether of the c.ivil or criiniiial jurisdiction, would lie 
intrusted to the miigistrates of the munii'i)mlities. 'J'he ordinary objec¬ 
tion to this is, that there would spring up a variety in the ndmiiiistration 
of the law,-~oric district having one law, another, another. Tliis objec¬ 
tion is utterly futile. The difficulty might be completely obviated by a 
properly arranged f'ourt of Appeal, to which the law only should he refer¬ 
red. One court of appeal existing, the law might, and would be kept 
uniform; while the advantages resulting from asavingof expense, of delay 
and vexation, would be incHlculable. A competent magistrate sitting at 
all times within a reasonable distance of every suitor, would put an end 
to the well-founded complaints now so prevalent ns to the evils of liti. 
gation. No man now wdio is poor, is secure. M'hatever be his right, 
however just his claim, or his defence, wo unto him if a rich man choose 
to deny or to attack liis right. I'lio Local (huirts of the Lord (fliaiiceJlur 
were iritemled, in jmrt, to remedy this evil: but here also was there seen, 
that deference to the rich, wliich pervades evcrytliing in tliis country-— 
the suits wore only to be <if a certain value. l\'hy not of all values ? 
Is nut the same acumen required to determine the right to five pounds 
as that to five thousand ? Is it not notorious, that almost all the great 
points of law have been decided in cases of trifling amount? SSiieh 
however is the ruling feeling ; and we feel confident that nothing like 
an adequate jurisdiction will be conferred on the municipal magistrates. 
The pride of our judges, the ignorance of our lawyers, and the prejudices 
of our aristocracy will all combine to render as small as possible the 
authority of these popular magistrates. 

'• One great ohiect, then, of the people's endeavours, while watching the 
conduct of Parliament in this nia,*'ter of corporation reform, shouirl be 
to force them to e.xtend to ibe«uttnost the jurisdiction of the municipal 
government,—that is, both us regards territory, and the matters to be 
determined. They should endeavour to rescue the rural districts from 
tlie dominion uf the ct>untry gentlemen ; and to give to the municipal 
magistrates, who will be chosen by the people, all the administrative 
and judicial functions now enjoyed by the rich men of the counties, and 
the judges of the Courts of Westminster. A furious stand will Im made 
by the landed aristocracy and the gentlemen of Westminster HaU 
against this; the Ministry will avail themselves of their support, and 
will attejRipt to gain approbation for liberal intentiuns and acts, while 
really doing nothing. The country should be instructed in the matter,— 
dtoold leanx'Hieir own intereets, and steadily pursae them. 
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One objection to this demand for an extensive authority to be con. 
ferred on the municipal governments, may here be stated and answered. 
It may be said, that this extension of authority will really supersede the 
general government; that, in fact, the business of the country will be 
done by these petty liodios, in place of being confided to the superior 
wisdom of the general government. We allow that this will be the case, 
and we rejoice tliat it should be so. The business now is not done, or 
if done, is performed in so slovenly and shameful a manner, as to make 
ns heartily wish it were left undone. From the beginning to the end, 
every matter is a job, fostered and improved by tlic great mother of 
jobs, the Parliament. If local authttrities, subject to the people, were 
intrusted with the management of the various matters which are now 
crowded on the general government, impeding nil business, itnd ren- 
ftering the government totally inefficient, these mutters would he pro. 
pcrly regulated. Iau-hI knowledge would be brought to bear on them ; 
great expense would be saved, and the strict surveillance of the people 
Avould ensure that justice was done to the puldic. Now the mutter is 
wholly reversed ; anil the party whose interests are invariably sacrificod 
is tlie coniniunity*. 

If we fear that the people will be cajoled in tlie extent of the power 
which they will obtain, mucit greater is our alarm respecting the form 
of the constitution which will ho chosen for the municipal bodies. Kvery 
artifice will here be resorted to, in order to exclude the popular control; 
every attempt will be made to elude responsibility. 

Ttie officers of the municipal bodies are of two descriptions, judicial 
and ndmiuistrative ; they need none that can be properly considered 
loffinlutive. Tlie luisiness of these local bodies will be to carry the ex¬ 
isting law into effect, and not to make fresh laws. All the rules and 
regulations they wifl have to establish, will subserve the carrying into 
effect some command of the general legislature. 

There is a marked difference between the functions of the judicial 
officers, and those which we have termed administrative. The latter 
class of officers are called upon, for the most })art, to net upon instruc. 
tions,—to carry into effect some simjile order—to obey some well-do- 
fined regnlatiun. To the performance of their functione generally 
no distinct an^j precise education is necubsary ; general habits of business, 
probity and activity, are all that is usually re<|uired. This is not the case 
wit!h the judicial officer. He must be a person instructed in the law. 
His education needs to be of n very elaborate and specific description, 
and he ought to possess mental qualifications of the highest order. This 
difference in the qualifications needed has led to a belief that a differenec 
in the mode of their election <iught aj^o to follow'. Let uf understand the 
argument whicli is used on this occasion, and the extent to which it 
ought to be carried. 

In the case of every officer, the judicial one alone excepted, it is not 
even pretended that the people are incompetent to choose them. When 
we say the people, let us not be misunderstood. For the present argu¬ 
ment, we need not extend the tirm beyond those who pay rates. If all 
persotw who are called upon to furnish s^*me portion to the funds by 
which the government is carried on, be also permitted to have a v(dce in 
the ele^ion of those who have to expend this money, we shall be satis- 
fied. We should Indeed be better pleased if all were admitted ; but if 
that cannot be conceded, we shall be content with «tlie rate ^ayers,--~ 
their intereata being in fact idenUeal with that of the eommuidty at 
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The people, then, in this acceptation of the term, are nearly all now 
deemed competent to the selection of a representative ; and there can be 
no reason adduced to shew them incompetent to choose all the officers 
of the municipality : (Ibr the present we except the judge.) If they be 
coiiHidereil morally and intellectually onpuble of properly selecting a 
functionary rmjiiiring the high <|ualilications of a legislator, it will not, 
w'e suppose, he asserted that, at the same time, they are not fit to choose 
a cnnstahle, or overseer of the poor. Wo will then su]>puse it conceded, 
that all the officers (judges for the present excepted) should be chosen 
by the people. In this matter, the following very material points have 
to be determined ; and on thosC ive assert that attempts will be made to 
deceive and cajole the people :— 

1st, Who shall be the persons to choose—who shall be deemed electors 

iiil, Who shall be considered eligible to be elected ? 

.'hi, For what time sliall the olljcers be electe<l ? 

• 4th, In ivhat mode shall they bo electinl ? 

.ith. In what way shall they bo reiiderofl responsible for the due fullil- 
nient of their offices ? 

Now, in each of these particulars the present tlovernnient w'ill attempt 
the fidlowing things:— 

'I'/irg iritl eii.triiroiir to moke the vttmhrrs of the elertnre ax small as 
possihlu. 'I’liey will re«iuire st>me high ipuilificatiuri; and will raise up 
obstacles to the atlainment of the oleclive franchise,—such as a necessity 
of paying rates lud'ore a eerlain day, of registering one’s name in a pe- 
eiiliar manner, and within a certain time : thus making the right de- 
]>endeiit upon a large number of contingencies, some of which rvill, in 
m.'iny rases, not i>ccur. On this ]u»itit they w-ill he most strenuous, ae- 
tive, aiul artful; every possible effort will bo nude to strike at this the 
ro«)t of the democratic iafluence. On this point, then, it behoves the 
people to he more than ordinarily watchful and steadfast. 

In the same irntj, and lo the same end, iri/i attempts he made to render 
the persons elhjihle to oJfi>'e (is few as possihfe. In a representative go¬ 
to nment, however, tlie ]>eople’s choice ought to render null all nbjuc- 
tioiis, .\nd tlie people ought hero, as in the preceding case, to be pre¬ 
pared for deceit, and rea<!y to defeat it. 

Hut the lime of lioidtng office will be tlie point on w'hieh the grand 
deceit will be attempted. If the people will ehoose, if they deteriuine 
to ehoose whom they like, still possibly they may be persuaded to choose 
them for a long period,—and if so the game is still in our hands; give 
a miin a long lease of olfice, and tlie influences may he so<in brought to 
hciir ujion liim, while all feeling of responsibility' will be destroyed.” 
'I’lius w ill they Kuison who wish to uphold abuse, and the result u'ill be, 
that it wilt be proftased to rbrt tln> ijoreruinif bodg in the earporations, for 
life. We eonjure the people to keep their utlention steadily fixed oil 
tiiis point, uud to mark down as tlieir enemy every man who votes for 
such a piovisiuy. .Annual, these offices ouglit to bo. Three years would 
be a long term. Beyond three years, mischievous and absurd; but for 
life is mere mockery. As well leave the matter where it is, as to make 
this arrangement. The close corporations would be renewed under a new 
law, and every abuse rendered vigorous by the new sanction. We un¬ 
derstand that this idea has emanated flum the fertile brain of the Lord 
C'hancellor, AV’e can eiuiily believe it. The trick is worthy of his shifts 
ing and diyward ppli^y. He has not courage to face the, people; he, 
therefore, employs tlie cunning which his nature gave, and his ytom 
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fession fostered^ to cheat them. He has always flattered, cajoled, fawned 
upon the people; and invariably ended by betraying them. So in the 
present case he has sagacity enough to discover that the form must be 
conceded. That the substance should be as minute as possible is, there, 
fore, his chief endeavour ; and to this end he has propfued, to make the 
officers of the corporations hold their places for life, lie must he taught, 
however, that the people’s acumen eciuals his own; that though he be 
quick to deceive, tliey are equally quick to discover deceit; that though 
he be artful in ghissiiig over his malignity, tliey arc instructed in the 
means of detecting it. We sincerely hope that the reign of his cajolery 
is at end. 

'I'o destroy responsibility on the part of the officers to the people, 
will also be another object of those who seek to maiiituin abuse ; and 
this they will chiefly eflect through the iiistrumeiitality of the trihuntils 
of the country. Hitherto perfect impunity has been enjoyed by almost 
all the v.arious public functionaries of this country; and for none has 
this impunity been so sedulously guarded as the unpaid magistrates. We 
trust that this impuuify is about to cease, and that effectual steps will 
he taken by the real friends of the popular cause to introduce a thorough 
responsibility on the part of all juiblic servants. Let this nlUinqtortalit 
reform eomiiience witli the municipal magihtrntcs. 

Having then discussed and dismissed the material matters relating to 
the municipal officers, we now come to the consideration of the judges, 
and have to inquire into the mode of tlieir election.^ 

It is said, that tiie peojde are nut able to determine whether a given 
individual possess the right sort of knowledge ; and that even if they 
were thus able, they would not permit tiieir judgments to he determined 
by the right qualifications of tfie candidate: 'I'hat they would let pas. 
sion and interest intew'ene, and would select not him whom they would 
consider the best judge ; hut some w'ould he deterniined hy motives of 
rompassinn, some hy jiarty feelings, some hy personal intenvst, and so on. 
ll'e admit the whole of this last ]>ortion of the argument, and only |iar. 
tially deny the first; butali this notwithstanding, we inelino to thepopu. 
lar election. 

It should be remembered, th.it wo are not \o select a perfect mode of 
election, but the best we can find. Tliey may he, and arc .'jU faulty,—we 
must choose that which is least so. Now, allowing the mode hy popular 
election to he as faulty as is stated, we ask if there he any that is less 
so. In answer, it is asserted, that a single officer appointed to select, 
may easily be found, who shall, at least, poHscnS the requisite knowledge 
to determine; and being alone, and having all the eyes of tfie world 
upon him, be would he strongly impelled to make a right ehaiee; and that, 
furthermore, if to the people there h8 aUowed the .power of removing. 


* Wc dare to lay, that feiv of our readers have seen an adminililc work of Mr. 
Bentbam's, which touches on this point,—wc inrrin iiis work on jiiflii.-iiil establiih. 
nients. In this, one of his earlie^ prodiirtions, he supports the election of tfie judges 
hy the people. In after life he aumgeS his djiininn, and ranic to believe that good 
judges would most likeijr be obtotned, if they were selecteil brsome oncoffictU'.appttinteil 
piiniosely to select them. We must say, tiiat we incline to liis first opinion ; though 
we find few. of those whose opinions on ^his matter are worth considering ruincidJng 
with us. But we have alluded to Mr. BeBtham's work here, not to quote it as an 
authority, hut in the hope that some person may be induced to republish it. The 
work is out of print and cannot be purchased. It is exquisitely lyritten, ft bis first 
simple and yet rich, vigorons style. 
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of amotion, as Mr. Bentham termed it, little injury could arise from an 
accidental bad choice. If we could have a/l these safe^^aards, we should 
indeed have little fear of mischief; simply, because, the great clement 
of safety is allowed to us,—vis, the popular determination ; only a rather 
roundaiiout mode is adopted of getting ut it. But to give the people 
the power of removing, is more at variance with established notions 
than it would l)e, were the p(>wpr of election given to them, and the 
office made to determine at a certain stated period. But we are inclined 
to tliirik, that a long period must elapse before public opinion would be 
an efficient control over the officer Kclocted to ciioose judges. They 
who have Riuister interests, are so niiriiorous among »is, tliat they form 
a society, and support and (vuintciuiuce {me another, 'rberefore the 
good expected from tlie iiifliieuce of puldic opinion on the single officer, 
we believe to be overrated. lie, as much as the peojde, would be swayed 
by niotives other than the wish to clmose an efficient judge ; and in his 
case, the influencing causes would not be as wortity as those which would 
lead the peo})le. Private'vir«ws, of tl»c narrowest description, would too 
often interfere. On the «dher h.aml, liie .assertion that the people are 
not able to determine on the intelloctuiil fitness of the judge, is far loo 
warmly insisted on. Of one thing we may he certain, the petiple, ns a 
bodj', would soon learn whetiior a judge administered the law’ impartially 
and witli judgment. The more instructed of the people .nro quite com¬ 
petent tode<’jde on this ; and their opinion would g<»veru tliat of the re¬ 
mainder. In answer to this, however, the selection hitherto made by the 
people, when possessed of the jutwer of choo«ing judges, ns in the ease of 
recorders, is pointed to, as shewing how unwisely they have acted when 
using this privilege, 'riiis, however, is no sufficient answer. The choosing 
of judges has not been made a j»ortion of Die public duty of every eiti- 
sten : therefore the morality on the matter has been*left totally unsettle.d. 
The riglit has been exercise*! at rare itilervals, ami little importaiice 
lias been attached to it. ll'lien, however, the people shall at slated 
short intervals have to elect their judges, the matter will immediately 
rise int** importance, the morality resj»ecting it will he established, and 
we shall have electors of jtidges, acting under the same feeling of 
deep responsibility as that which now presses on jurymen. This cir- 
eumstaiiee, we believe, of itself, sufficient to change the whole state of 
the question, and utterly to invalidate the argument drawn from the 
conduct hitherto pursueil by small bodies of the people. It may also be 
safely asserted, tliat the people, as such, have never yet possessed the 
])ow’er here spoken of. Pome few’ of them, acting as members of cor¬ 
porations, possessing a peciiliar and su]>posed jirivute privilege, have 
alone been en^wod with it. 

We have taken pains thus separate the consideration of the elec¬ 
tion of the judges ft*om that of the election of the other officers, because 
we feel confident that great efforts will be made to confotind and mix 
them lip together. The old constitutions have never definitely divided 
the two classes of officers. 'Die administralJve is often a judicial officer, 
and li.as been chosen without refbremfi? to *his efficiency for the latter 
office. Take, as an example, the Lord Mayor of London. Now, certain 
it is, that this circumstance ivill he made a means of deception, Tlte 
incapacity of the people to choose fit'‘judges will be constantly insiHed 
on; and many of the enlightened friends bf the people will acq^esce in 
the statement. ,T{ien an attempt will fi»llow to confound the two ofiSoee, 
and popular election will be discarded. This has already been attempted. 
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The Lord Chancellor proposoa to have Aldermen elected for life, and 
chosen, nut by the people but by a select body. The following excel, 
lent remarks of a correspondent of the Ejcaminer on this matter, we are 
compelled to lay before our readers. 

Thp Chanrellor having to fr.uni* a ns'w niiinici|>ul can<ititati<ni, what do«s he ? 
Place hefow himself the mii» to be nctained, tind look oiu for the eimplcet and 
Etraij^htest 7nenTis by which to reach theitii' No; lie uever applies the force of his 
intellect to the matter at ull; never, it is obvious, puts the subject distinctly liclbiu 
his own mind. Rut be turns, perhaps, to the most ptiilosoiihical write.re on the auh- 
j***'!, and takes their views fin the ifuldaurc of his own ? .lust us little, Wluit, then, 
does he !•' Siirvilely copies the roiistitiitioii of the corporation of Loudon; Instead of 
thoiij^lit, contents himself with mere niimirry. The city of London has a common 
coiiui il and aldermen ; therefore the nciv corporations must also have a conuuon 
roiuiril and aldermen ! Not even tact euon^'Ii to ch rtij^e the names ; names so loaded 
with associations of V(il|;,u'ity and imiH'ciliiy, that, as a cocrespondent of the 7'imrt 
well remarked, nothing nioiv tlinn that one circiimst.'inrc is wanieil to pivvent per¬ 
sons ot education and rednetnent from seeking or acceptin'' the oflRce. Hut alder- 
ine,n ! why nhlmuen 1' This from the unlliur and eutlinsinstic promoter of the Local 
t ourts’ Rill! What netsl of aldeinien, when we have l.ocal t'ourcs 'f and if we^huve 
them not j'et, shall we iiotdnive iU‘‘in next year, or, at larthi'st, (he year after P Why 
not insert them in tliis very hill.-' Why hnild nji what we must iiniiiediately pull 
down!' Aldermen! Have we not had n long enough trial of unpaid jndic.ature ? 
ol amateur indgeg, whose first business is their shop, and tin* lH>in;li only their 
second.' If then* is an ocenpation upon the eartli which re'inires the devotion of the 
entire f.irnltie*, it i.s the funitiori of judicature; and men who would not allow their 
ilerks or their footmen to liavo any second eiiiployiuoTit, will allow tlicir judges to 
make judging the mete r/cVewsmewt of their IciMire Iioiii'm. But so il was in tin* old 
coi'iHiratioiis; bo, therefore, the l■l>f■ornler of onr law* wills that it shall be in the 
new. 

Isevertlwlcss, the nnti>popular inatinct has giiidcd him most sandy to the abridging 
of whaievet' privileges the ohl < uoe.littiiinn coulcnvd iijion the democracy. V’or anuiiul, 
he has Mibstitutcd triennial oleilions; ami the iildenii(‘ii are not to hr elected by the 
inhabitants at all. In (lie latter of ilie.ee two points, we think him right liy accident; 
but not in the mode of nobiinalion wliicli lie lias instituted. The aJderuien arc to be 
clectetl by the common council: and (to put the romhlr. to all the rest) they me to l«s 
elmed by till* common loniicij finm their own body. And mark tJiis: the «•/»«/« 
magistracy ol cath of the new boroughs will liavc to be selected_/}»?• life from among 
Ibefew persons who will be chosen Ihc first time to form the common council. We 
stand appalled at the bare iinagination of the jobbing, the intriguing, the Imckbiting, 
the undermining, the low tricks of all sorts, nml the ill blood that will spring out of 
the contest, first to he elected into tlicse primitive con^num councils, and ufierwarda 
to be clwted bff them. W hat a sclic.me for stnrtiny the new iniitiicipnl conHlitution— 
for giving it that ju'osperovs couiinviircnieiit which is of sni'h inrstiniuble importance 
to all new institutions, iiud the tvani of which it takes so many year.s to repair * 
But this is the smallest part of the evil of the absurdity. No quaJiftcations wliatl 
ever being required, apparently, to nuike a gonil judicial officer; anvboily, who is not 
absolutely until for anything, being supposinl to be fit lor a magiatrate; the iliooscm 
of aldermen are to be limited in llieir dioirt to the few pcisons whom the peojde 
hate selected for a quite^ollicr sort ol function : just as if the fifteen judges were re¬ 
quired to be selected from the House of Comptons. Because a inau^lias been denned 
fit for vestry business, he is fit to decide (he Btqpt delicate question of evidence af¬ 
fecting the liberties and fortunes of tlie people! 

From what has been above stated, the reader may easily learn our 
estimate of the worth of the rorpuratiun reforms to be proposed hy the 
Ministry, and effected by the Parliament. They «ill be miserably im¬ 
perfect—-proud only as a breSkinf{»iip of the old systera—mischievous in 
re-estahliehing miieb that is bad—and thereby destroying; the Confidence 
of the people in the advantages of attempts at reform. The new system 
wiiriMs little Itetter than the old;»and this the people will quickly diu- 
cover; the failure they will be inclined to attiihulieytiiot to the inefflU 
dency of thoae who attempted the reform, but tO.%e^niierent fttturiof 
tlttoga; imd they will then he induced father to « bear those ilia they 
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have> than fly to others which they know not of.” It may seem un¬ 
gracious to some thus to criticise acts professedly brought forward for 
our especial benefit. I’here arc many proverbs respecting the impro¬ 
priety of too closely weighing favours ; and, unfoi'tunately, doing what 
is rigiit, by the community, is but too commonly believed a tiling of 
grace. In the first place, we by no means assent to this doctrine ; but 
believe, that the people should enforce, ns their due, all that contributes 
to their u-elfare ; that they should consider the withiiolding it a crime— 
not tho conferring it a favour. In the second place, however, we deem 
this ignorant meddling with reform, a great, a serious offence against 
society. The unblushing impudence which impels the ignorant to assume 
the office of a statesman, deserves signal punishment. If a quack pre¬ 
sumes to prescribe for our bodies and injures us, he stands a chance of 
the tread-mill. The ignorant and hardened .-luacks who administer to 
tho body politic are far more mischievous ami dangerous, and deserve 
a much severer punishment. It is in this spirit that wo have spoken of 
the intentions of the existing ministr_v. For ourselves, we do not believe 
them honest; but supposing that they are so, giving them credit for 
good intentions, their utter inefficiency, their reckless haste, tlieir blun¬ 
dering, and daring assumption of the delicate business of reforming the 
complicated institutions of a great nation,—all these things render it 
impossible that we should look upon their conduct as other than a serious 
calamity to the peojile at large. AVe, therefore, strive our utmost to 
make the people believe so also; and to this end, employ the most 
straight-forward, outspoken expressions, the most severe and unsparing 
criticism. « 

THE cmiKcii. 

The next matter for consideration is the preposed reforms in our 
C'hurch establishment. This said ('hurch establishment is the strong, 
bold of abuse ; all evils will be reformed before this, so powerful is the 
array of sinister interest by which it is defended. 

Let ns understand the nature of the abuse, and then endeavour to 
ascertain the sort and extent of remedy that will be applied to it. 

The objections to the Church establishment are twofold 

Inf, It is an abuse, because it is an establishment. 

It is an abuse, becniisc, as an establishment, it is a brad one. 

Tho soconil of these is the favourite objection. Allowing all its force 
to this latter charge, Imwever, we incline to press the first one. That goes 
to the very root of the matter. There is no need to yield a single 
]>oint; we come to the discussion witli no saving exceptions; our avowed 
object is to ridsthe country of what we deem a nuisance; this we openly 
profess to bo the end of qur ^irfl^avours, and on this ground we take 
our stand. 

We assert at once, and without reservation, that religion is not main¬ 
tained by the existence of an establishment; but tliat, on the contrary, 
in jilace of good, evil of almost every description is fostered by it. It 
engenders ill-will, strife, }>ridc, b^try, ostentation, extravagance, idle¬ 
ness, ignorance. It unnecessarily coerces men’s wills ; and, besides all 
these things, the service which it pretends to render is grievously 
overpaid. <- 

Assuming that it does not promote piety, we ask why there should be 
any compulsion on .anybody to maintain this Church establishment ? If, 
however, our assumption be denied, we take leave to put the following 
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questions Are the Dissenters of this country pious? And> if they be 
so, in what way does the Church establiahineut contribute to their piety? 
In what way does paying the Church parson, in addition to tlieir own, 
induce a religious frame of mind ? We also should be desirous of learn¬ 
ing why the congregations of the Established Church would not provide 
voluntarily for their parsons, just as the dissenters now do? We wish 
also to know how it is, that, while many very large congregations of the 
Established Church do voluntarily pay their pastors, voluntary payment 
should he assumed as impossible ? Throughout all the large towns of 
this country, throughout the metropolis, this voluntary payment is com¬ 
mon ; in fact, in tlxe towns, by far the larger portion of the congrega¬ 
tions of the Established Church thus maintain their pastors. With this 
striking evidence before us, why should we believe that parsons would 
starve, unless provided for by law ? Again, we would ask, if piety 
flourishes more in England than in Scotland, and the United States of 
America ? ^Ve should be also glad to know if the voluntary obedience 
of the (httholics of Ireland to their priesthood is nut as complete as that 
of the English flocks (b the established clergy ? And, lastly, wc ask, 
if these things be, what pretence remains for an Established Church ? 

But it is constantly asked. Do you intend to destroy the Church, God’s 
Church ? Our answer is, by no means. Our object is simply to over¬ 
turn tho establishment; that is, to annul the law which compels the 
people to maintain it. IVe draw a wide distinction between the Church 
and the priesthood, although it be the fashion to confound them. The 
('hurch is the body of professing Christians,—the priesthood are the ser¬ 
vants o^iat church ; and tho property which is called church property 
does no^ielong to the priesthood, but to the Church, viz. the people. 
They may do with it what they list; and we are seeking to persuade 
them to take it iiwuy from the priests. The time will come, must come, 
and is not far oif, when this grand point w'ill be carried ; when we shall 
see the parsons, like other persons who offer their services to the public, 
dependent on their good behaviour for the reward which they will obtain. 
At present, however, no such vital reform need bo expected. By the 
present Parliament the establishment, as such, will be maintained in all 
its integrity. A far more sweeping Parliamentary Reform is needed, in 
order to obtain a House of Commons holding ophxions on this matter 
identical with those of the nation at large. We sincerely believe that 
the nation at large deem the compelling dissenters to pay for the main¬ 
tenance of the Established Church a crying injustice; and that when the 
House of Commons really represents the people, this iniquitous law will 
be abrogated, but not before. 

^ But now comes the question, what reforms will be attempted in the 
establishment, as an establishment. We^^nswer, none that will be worth 
a straw. Some of the Lords may attempt to expel the bishops from the 
Upper House: this, however, will not succeed; and if it did, it would not 
be a Church Reform. The measure might possibly improve the nature of 
that House,’ (though we vehemently doubt if that be possible,) but will 
not in the slightest degree )lmeli»rate*the condition of the clergy. In 
the next place, nothing like a serious attempt will be made t<h equalize 
the salaries of the various parsons; neither will any effort he made to 
reduce the sum now paid to the ^hole body. But something will be 
done respecting the mode of payment/ viz. respecting the tithe. This 
last, we are far from beUeving an uiunixed benefit to the peo{4B ; and, 
unleaa great rigilanee be exemsed, the whole advantage of the measure 
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will accrue to the landlords. Of these matters we will now speak in the 
order in which we liave adverted to them. 

Tliere is a pretence set up, tliat the .jneiiuality of the beuehces is an 
incentive to exertion anion;; clergymen. What sort of exertion, how¬ 
ever, it may be lairly asked > Are the chief livings, and the fat bishoprics, 
conferred on the worthy, the pious, the instructed clergyman on him 
who has made his ministry a service to the people, who has humbled 
himself before Clod and before man, and followed in the steps of the 
founder of C/'liristianity ? Not so. lie is made a bishop, who happens 
to have been a great man’s tutor, or who has pleased by liis fawning and 
flattering some great man, nr some great man’s minion. The incentive 
is, to make the clergy as base as possible; to make them hunters after 
favour, depending on patroifage, not on their individual worth. This is 
the work of the incentive. Hut in the majority of cases, interest, simple 
family interest, decides tlie whole matter; and the inequality of the 
various heneflecs thus becomes a farce, ivheu considered ns of public 
utility. If the iiiequalit}' act as an incentive, it is ns an incentive to 
evil ways; if it do nut, then all notion of usej'ulrn.'ss is at an end. And 
tliis wc assert to be the jirescnt state of the case. 

We seek to render these beiietices equal. Hut not after the fashion 
usually proposed, which fashion is to throw all the property Ciillcd church 
priqierty into one heap, and then more equally divide it among the body 
of thu clergy. 'Fo this mode wc have serious objections. The plan, 
tliorefore, we recommend is of a very different description. The first 
matter to be ascertained is, the money value of the service rendered—- 
that if., to what point in the present state of society would op^compe- 
titioji reduce the salary of a clergyman. We Iiave evidence ^peoting 
this matter at present, since a very complete competition exists, and is 
carried on Ity tlie majority of the clergy. The highly-paid rector re¬ 
quires a curate, and, like a thrifty, wise man, he seeks to obtain him at 
the lowest possible rate ; and, be it observed, he actually succeeds, and 
usually pays Ids curate a sum which a congregation would be ashamed 
to ofl’er. AT’e propose to be somewhat more liberal than the clergy 
amongst themselves, and would actually give to as many as arc really 
w'iinted a competent and decent maintenance; hut beyond this not a 
farthing. This our idea of decent maintenance docs nut include those 
particulars wliich seem to Imve been contemplated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, when he considered i;5,000, per anrnim, the lowest possible 
stipend for a bishop. One <-lergy sliould not have anything like ^££,000 
per annuin. If their separate congregations chose, of their own mere 
motion, to add to the established salary, they should be completely at 
liberty so to (k>; but the salary which should he insured to the clerg}'. 
man by the state, (that is, sui^sing any ought to be insured, which we * 
do not admit,) should never exceed the sum to which open competition 
would reduce it And we would undertake to find fit and accomplished 
clergymen fur ail England, at an average far less than three hundred a-year. 
If the property now dedicated to religious purposes were more than 
sutficient for this, the surplus ought te be to the other exigen'eies 

of the st.'ite. >Ve will not condescend to argue with those intcreat-led 
fanatics, who deny^the right of the people to this property. 

Two sets of observations will be*B.ade upon ibis plan (often by the 
same persons) of very opposing substance. It will first be roundly as. 
serted,4hat Uie whole property now dedicated to the payment of the 
clergy would j^rovlde for all that are needed^ and actually euat^ at 
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the rate here proposed; and so it is maintained that our plan would 
effect no reduction. The other class of observations will be very vehe¬ 
ment abuse of us for thus attempting to degrade the clergy, and tu con. 
demii them to live on a stipend wholly unequal to the wants of gentle, 
men and scholars. But if three hundred pounds, per annum, be insuili. 
cient to maintain a gentleman, how much more iusufiicient must be those 
small sums, which are, by the existing system, set apart fur the working 
clergy; w'hile enormous revenutts are conferred on tlie dignitaries of the 
Church ? Tile hi^hoprick of Durham, if properly divided, would main, 
tain above n hundred clergymen ; but, instead of this equitable mode of 
proceeding, a large, a scandalously large income is heaped togethci’, and 
given to one idle person, and a large body of industrious ones arc con. 
deiniied to live on the very lowest sum to which tho jffesent competition 
has reduced the salary of clergymen. Ceases, many too, may be found 
of gentlemen and scholars living upon £.M), X70, and XHO, per annum. 
Let the objectors reconcile these discrepancies. We strenuously assert 
that three liundrcd a-yeur is amply sulhcicut; well knowing that if cases 
should occur in whi(jli more should really be needed and deserved, 
the congregations of the respective parties would liberally supply all that 
was wanting. 

But need the people anticipate any such reform as we have here pro. 
posed ? No such thing. Let them expect nothing, .and they will tlten 
not he disn]ipoiuted. There will be much talk, amazing pretence— a 
taking up of the subject, to prevent any one proposing a really efficient 
reform; hut there will ho nothing done to relieve the burdens of the 
people. Our churchmen, as a body, will still lie enormously overpaid; 
ajid the^distinctions, invidious as they are, which exist, will all remain. 
I'liore may be some slight peddling with some minute abuse; but tlic 
great and crying unc^ w'ill all be untouched. But will nut something be 
done about tithes? Yes, indeed ; but that something will probably be 
mischievous. So much of the tithe as falls upon the landlord will bo 
given ti]) to him ; hut as the churchmen are not to be deprived of what 
is their due, this loss must he made up. And by whom ? By the people. 
We will indulge in a prophecy, that some scheme, having this object in 
view, will really be attempted during the coming Session of Parliament. 

Here some honest and confiding friend of 'the Ministry may be led to 
exclaim—Is thiu, then, tlie sum of your expectancies on tlie great sub¬ 
ject of Church reform ! Do you really believe that the enormity of the 
Bishops* incomes will he permitted to remain? We answer^—Assuredly 
they will. But do you believe that an equalization of benefices will nut 
be attempted ? Answer— Certainly not: Nothing deserving one mo¬ 
ment’s consideration will ever be hazarded. But will al^ the vast host 
of church sinecures remain untoucheih^ Answer-^-Ccrtainly they will, 
fof any good purpose. If they he touched, all that will follow will be 
that the same thing will exist under a different name.—In short, then, 
we shall be as badly off as before ? Exactly so. 

Such, gentle reader, is our opinion respecting the prospects of the 
people in the matter of Clyirch^efoi^, during the coming Session of 
Parliament. « 

Jm A. R> 
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A TALE OF SYRACUSE. 

'Nod faumo Jaccntem toller ca . —V 

Tme feast is on tho table spread ; 

Tlie vaulted roofs high lustre shed ^ 

The molten ruby rolls along ; 

And lightly sound the lyre and song; 

While to and fro this regal hall 
JVfovc chamberlain and seneschal. 

liut where is Sy^’acusa's lord ?—. 
llis seat is vacant at the board ; 

■ And oivii»ty that tyrannic throne^ 

Whoso state was destined but for one. 

Iteliold him-whert', in simplest guise^ 

Disrobed of all his royalties^ 

Sceptre, mantle, orb, and ring. 

Stands the self-deposed king ! 

Underneath its proud pav'ilion 
lie le.ids a richly-garbed Sicilian ; 

And bids him sit and bancpict there—— 

The servant in the master’s chair. 

In sjmdon and symar arrayed— 

II is brow witli laurel garlanded 
And myrtle, as at feast-time use 
C liicftiiins and dames of Syracuse,—— 
tYith proudly blended state and ease 
Sits the serv’ant Damocles ; 

IVlonnrch of the hour, to vaunt 
His sw’uy in that proud pageant. 

The feast is near its joyous height ; 

It reaches now the noon of night ; 

(■uitai* and timbrel strike the car ; 

'riic maidens of the dance draw near. 

In tho sportive choir advancing. 

Their slippered-feet like silver glancing. 
Their hair like clouds of twilight darkling. 
Their eyes like suns of ocean sparkling. 

And Dionysius—lord of all— 

Stands silent at -th^ festival ; 

His arms upon hi's bosom crossed. 

And vailed brow—as if the cost 
And glory of its hour were shewn 
l*'or Ills servant's sta1% alone. 

Again the regal health goes round. 

Again the lyre and song resound, 

. Again the many-twinklisig feet, < 

Where voice and soul have se^iped to meet. 
Answer the alternate -strain j 
'Vf^iiie the mimic sovereign. 
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* A T^^^SsfraetlUi, 

Bebold* tlie homage of his pride^ 

In spirit almost deified. 

He smiles—and every tongue doth frame 
Its prompt assent and loud acclaim : 

He speakb—and all is silence, till 
The vassal throng have heard his will; 

Then every hand starts forth to please 
The fancy of King Damocles. 

A narrow shade—a wavering line— 

Crosses the lamps: again they ahine ; 

Again it trembles on the board— 

Upward he casts his eye— * * 

A Sword, 

Suspended by a single hair, 

Hangs naked o’er the regal chair; 

A moment—and the m.issive blade 
Drops on hii. brow, so lightly stayed ; 

A roomen\—and—with sudden start 
Back run the blood from lip to heart; 

Shook every nerve, and pulse, and joint, 
Beneath the near descending point. 

When thus the King — ** In that dread steel 
Behold tlie fate which monarchs feel: 

The daily doubt, the nightly fear. 

Which quell tlieir pomp, and mar their cheer ! 
Could Dionysius cast aside 
His regal care with regal pride. 

Gladly he’d seek a subject's ease. 

And quit* the crown to Damocles.” 


£.S. 


PHILOSOPHY OF FRENCH HISTORY. 

A CURIOUS work has lately made its appearance from the pen of Alex, 
andre Dumas, illustrating the destinies of the French nation, under the 
title of ‘^Gaul and France,” from which we extract the following fanci. 
ful hypothesis: ** From the beginning of time, three men wKre appointed 
by the Almighty to accomplish the RM»k of Regeneration:—Julius 
Caesar, Charlemagne, ahd Napoleon, ^ 

** Caesar, a pagan, as the precursor of Christianity. 

** Charlemagne, a barbarian, as the precursor of Civilization. 

** Napoleon, a despot, as the precureor of Liberty. 

*' CsBSAis-prepared the waj forathe gdvent of Christ, by assembling 
within the conquering embrace of the Rinnan empire, fourteen nations, 
to form the groundwork of Christendom. 

Chart BVAGKE prepared the wag for civilization, by surrounding hie 
empire with ramparts to repc^ the imsprstons of the barbarous nations. 

" Napoleom'b influence must be OMuidered in a more circumMan^ 
manner. * * 

rau iY.^->ero. xxx. 
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On the accession of Bonaparte to the consulate, France was still agi¬ 
tated l)y the fever of civil war; in the delirium of which she had predpi- 
tatcd herself so far beyond the progress of other nations, that the com¬ 
mon order of niarcii became destroyed throughout Europe. The equi. 
librium of the civilized world w'ns lost. The legitimate sovereigns 
regarding France as a lunatic, mad with the love of liberty, decided that 
she must he enchained ere her cure could be effected. 

At that moment ufipcared Napoleon, endowed with his double instinct 
of war and despotism ; his double nature, popular and aristocratic ;—far 
beliind the ideas and opinions of France, but advanced beyond those of 
the rest of Europe—qualified to repress the intemperance of the French, 
as well ns to subdue the iiitcmpernnce of their enemies. 

“ To this man the legitimtitc sovereigns declared war! Whereupon 
Napoleon, having formed an army of all that was must intelligent, most 
ambitious, and most regenerate in France, inundated Europe with his 
troops, M'herever tlicy appeared, monarchy became extinct, and the 
breath of life was renewed in the breasts of the people. Wherever the 
Genius of France was seen, liberty accomplished a gigantic stride in her 
train ; scattering revolutions as she went, as the husbandman scatters 
his seed. The year 1815 witnessed tho downfal of Napoleon, and 
within tiireo years, tho harvest was approaching to ripeness. 

“ In 1818, The grand duchy of Baden and Bavaria claimed and obtained 
a constitution. 

“ In 181!>, Wirtemherg claimed and obtained a constitution. 

“In 18yo, Revolution, and constitution of tho Cortes, in Spain and i 
Portugal. 

^Mu 1820, Revolution and establishment of a constitution in Naples 
and Piedmont. 

“ In 1821, Insurrection of the Greeks. 

“In 1823, Institution of the States of Prussia. 

** Examine the book of the past, and where do wo find a record of so 
many thrones shaken—of so many fugitive kings, as during the last few 
years } Rash and unculculating, they buried their enemy alive ; and 
tlie modern Enceludes disturbs the world by his restlessness within the 
grave.' 

In another portion of his work, M. Dumas thus qualifies thq kings of 
France:— 

“ Ilt’GUEs Capet, arrayed in his iron cuirass, leaning upon the sword 
of a warrior, his habits hordy as his costume, may be assumed as the re¬ 
presentative of the Suzerains of feudal times. 

** Francis I., attired in his plumed hat, his velvet shoes, his silken vest, 
—displaying« soul no less haughty than refined, and manners no less 
dissolute than noble, may be a^<ncd as the representative of the accom- 
plished noble, {^grand setgnei/r.) * 

“ Louis XV., glittering with embroidery, with hia sword of cut steel, 
and fiourishing sword-knot; his libertinism, his debauchery, his egotism 
of present eigoyment and indiffensnee to the future Isrtanes of his king, 
dora, may he assumed as the i^presentMtiv^a of the empty aristocrat. 

“ Louis Philippe, with his simple costume, and homely address; his 
attachment to domestic life, and protection of the manufacturing inte- 
rests, becomes the representative oS the monarchy of proprietorship and 
operativeness; the only form of monarchy ^ill untried and uncondemned 
in France.** -v 
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THK rAIl\l)IPE OF M\U1YKS. 


M i»i llii Pii idiM* of MiiitM'4, 

\V I U I'lO I St Hit \\ 1 ll 1’) ist t|ll II I I , 

A III lilt n \\ I o, III ti nils Ilf I Ills s 
11 \i lit thi iiiui l\is lx till III to ^ III s, 

S'inti in II I luiil ll iiii<iiil 
1 II liiiiiit III 111 till I 111 I « hull , 

I III ic ( I inn I i IS v\ It I Iti ll s III, 

An t II s lit (• U II t s ll I 111 IM III! , 

Aiil (hulls olil I’ll shit ^s Mil 111 
s ts III ll thi ]iiii t 111 II ll • 11 ll liini; 

liiie uniilii ii.liti Ills llii.li Milk III 

Trtailson \i<libislio}i I aiU « f,own.tiil, 
Ai ll h niisL nil U Itiiiil n hint i, 

"N 1 Hint iiit'i siij I I lliitliiitll mill}, 

I \|)li sv s i jinliti 11 Ilf 

'1 ll It this slinilhl I 1 III I mill SLIUlt, 
As non til It 11 till I 1 ^I's o 1, 

Auiltliis sini(. Ill fill «ti 111 )i I, 

II III tlllCUllltl II II tllllgllU 

S I > ll I h SI lit itiluil ttiLin to thi'i 

I .,)OII 

rinii I itdiiitrrl h 111 t I’ni I IS bill t 

Nl t ill Ol to ll Ki stilllll (It P llllllll t, 

All I t' Ull,,ll till SI UJ ll IMS I tl III hh 
II 111 kl I t I UIO t (Ollfoillllll I sttili, 

Ivow tint till I lithlinl^, t thin dim 1 s, 
Tills loi J mil sJiiMs III I tl It 1(0 t,on is 
'lliouiM isliiiiiillv III I o.Min.^ 

As li til I IK II llll loll lit Kill 11 1 iiiv 
“lltii 1 s null, 's 11(1 ( I ll n SI o ll ll \ 1 III l\, 
Wi li 111 util I nil fill) t bIiiii (II (I 

St iti It, 

“ I III s on til hsf 11 lx low 
'I liiiius „iiiti mill ffiu t tlnnih m bo 
'Pu I hiiiioiit, jlitii Ins iliiiK li]i (iiilil. 

Ills (till t}t il ibI 11 J 1(1 fix 

(I mill — 

'In III lit Ions nil i iitii oiiti ii m 

til BO iB'lltlir f llu I S |llllll)S I s(0|( ~i 

'I mull III (I ii,;J, to lot I//mi (IiiikU 
'lot S( Vl( I I IK I llll too/// (illlldl 

1 n i„ siiK(, 1 It nnii, 1 ill I n i h( t, 

T> It rh it ( iiitiii^ (hill h sii|iptss (1—. 

7Ik ll iMiii (iht I ll p (I ilv till, 

1 hr pdipli iiUi I It f II too mil 
But non tint it ins Ixni instiiul. 

And all tin <u k b( in to ' lU ii, 

And pi iilidsh ( hi ill till tlto]irnsts, 
And fustirigs < h iii,^ ll to (Ioiioiib f< (sib. 
Now th*t ihe pooi b> it oil mointd. 

Anil fioiii thi(.huidudnoiB i(iiii,hl> tinned, 
And 1 tgh (« I bisho|i|^ ik s<,t d ni u 
lu loiil t ov I 1 diiihuiph toi ii„ 

Pii ithiiu th» III isKjtidKi of Bin* • 
T » hniisis told it ll thill, 

Wit I liviii^i iaigr iiijM'it piopoiuon 
To ike ledHoduit ot exdiieiiy • 


Alt! I 11 1 1, not fioin tin pioptiV diiiity 

U it III I t IS ol tl,,ht SI M lit! , 

\ou II tm idiiiMii,'s (s^ ( It Dnndri, 
* 's iiliit, III slim I thuri/i idiniilil he; 
W \ o 1 ( iiiiiil I III iis u III ig 

I 1 ll lo I mu I (lui II s U lliii„i 
As I \i Is t d 111 ( ll II 1 s B ll M, 

I lie s 1 I ( I I ,, mi III ih I isi. 

Jost I t nil III! to do nil vioil, 

\ tnmith s imiiiiussuin fioiii tiu kiik, 
(WitTI (k it nidi I III l)i (■uidmi, 

\s to ihi 111(11 to liv in\ hwoid on,) 

In lUlli liuifc inv hold ill i^no is 
( oiihl o (lit nji uid h ifih lite loom, 
mid hi II no iiiioi ot thos( m r crn(>ka 
All on th iliKTi (till thill tiv; 

N I iiioK ol tlinsi nil ll ll III lailings 
J'mi ioupni„s, (. Ip ions, hoininbii, jail- 

I B 

Pd 11) s till |(ii|h HIM! moir 
Would I iikdi iiiotliii ( I itidi s dnort 
N I iiditd ll It still ill siiiiiii — 

Jill to 111 It ll ist viuiild p i> iliL ll on*} ** 
With ( (lU ll It ill ti|,id. Kill (M svliiih 
^ I Sid ( , 

Tlx Pi l>Mdi Ml iiintM listMiid , 

And wild! it lin^th Ihi \ isioiiiit ci isid, 

I nils hi hiuki out t—**Vil(, iMOiiBtiouh, 

II d 

W I (ll tni mil ]l doii PidliMii}, 

] to >1 th I o d I I Im lo dll 
Did I 11 till ik I I SI I iho-i di((. 

Whin I moll hi \miihi ot i/out pitiise* 
(> III h 11 lid IS \mii |o 111 , 

An I (liK K ll/nil IS ll i(> Biotins Iiti f 

II it I old till. Mils! shdti I ing hoiidhli 
S 1 1 1 ^ i(s ( I I ill milt tilims. 

On I Ik ritlioolK to h\ tlidiilikt, 

W Bind nut In iUilui|s to tin ItsV—_ 

10 think til It (/(//shmiiii ifui lit 

Mdlf I till pills Ol siidi Is//nr ' 

1 h (t ill m IM mil liMs to 1)11} 

Sliciiil I mill diis( ])istdit\' 

Oh hid 1 kiiouii (di It noil I knou, 

And stdi ilir s gilts I iiiieliitt skd, 
Diint of iiiv hlo id h id |j(di is suou, 
^Aiid \iisiiius-l tiix n iioiinl I III guent” 
WiHgimill till 111 It's I h v( piopioinddl, 

11 III ( I vd*h< no lookid BO (unfontidid. 

« Wilt,’ quoth tint gi nth in mil spirit, 

“ 1 did not Ihttik Aoiii hlood to stii It. 

J[l \i h t 1 Slid X not qiilti pldiSint, 

\Vi I di ifi ll < siihjicrtoi till inmnt. 

P^r St 11 f iliiiih (Inf, tot ihpt plant 

Of nil (It M>it non so loudh ralitf 
Itb mu s—ih(( vi got to old and luittei’d 
Lunld lx. no ivoisewdi. tlwi rs-waUt'tf.” 

2 A 2 
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HIGH RENTS AND LOW PRICES. 

The attempts which the landowners have been constantly making 
aince the year 1814, to keep up the price of corn, by restricting its im. 
portatiun from foreign countries, have had the effects which have often 
been foretold. The tenantry are either ruined, or in the greatest dis> 
tress;—small proprietors are rapidly disappearing, their estates being 
absorbed by the great landowners;—the soil is deteriorating all over 
the kingdom, by excessive crop]iing, in the vain effort to pay exorbitant 
rents;—:igricultural produce is diminishing in quantity, and we are con. 
sequently beconii'ig yearly more dependent on foreigners for food. 
Prices of grain have sunk neatly to the level of 1793; and, in the opinion 
of those best able to judge, they have not reached the point at which 
they will permanently remain. From tlie poverty of the tenantry, the 
stock of cattle and sheep is much diminished ; and the great loss of sheep 
hy the rot, which has been sustained in England, is nut likely soon to 
be supplied. In several parts of England, lands vvhich bad been culti¬ 
vated from time immemorial, have been abandoned by the tenaatrj', and 
remain uncultivated ; land the poor rates, and other exactions, are rapidly 
absorbing the rents. Miserable us is the picture of oiir agriculture 
given ill the late report of the Committee of the House of Commons, it 
is not at all exaggerated. On the contrary, the evidence of the wit. 
nesses places the mutter in a still more deploralile light. Nearly fifty 
witnesses, from all ]tarts of England, were examined by the Committee ; 
and their evidence is but the reiteration of the same tale of misery, ruin, 
and distress. To enable our readers to judge more accurately of the 
state of agriculture, than they cun do from the report of the Agricul¬ 
tural Committee, we shall lay before them a summary of the evidence of 
witnesses from different parts of England, who appear to h.^ve had the best 
opportunities of forming correct opinions of tiie matters on which they 
speak. We do nut And that any witnesses from the counties of Northum. 
berland or Duriiam were examined, and we shall therefore commence 
with Vurkshire:—Mr. Robert Merry, a native of the North Riding of 
Yurksliire, Ins been engaged his whole life in farming his own estate of 
300 acres. He has, for SO years, had the management of properties in 
Yorkshire, extending to 9,000 or 10,000 acres; and has been, during all 
that period, extensively employed as a land-valuer. In speaking of a 
tract of 450,000 acres in the eastern part of the county, he states that, 
although from the use of hone manure, the limestone soils have been 
much benefited, the clays have fallen off not less than one-tbird in their 
produce. Of 4he small proprietors, one-half are in debt,—a large pro. 
portion of them has been com^led to sell; and none of the properties 
have been bought by ancient freeholders, but principally by large pro¬ 
prietors, tradesmen, and shipowners. There was formerly so gregt a 
demand for land, that it sold for thirty.flve years' purchase; but 
at present, afthough the rents have, in many instances, been reduced 
thirty per cent, mure than twenty-five os twenty-six years' purchase 
cannot he got; so that land has fiillen in the course of fifteen or sixteen 
years nearly one-half in value. Rents have been reduced, in many in¬ 
stances, forty or fifty per cent.; yet^ at the present prices of corn, the 
tenantry are unable to pay the rents. The landlords are anxioos to 
give leiKSes ; but^ the farmers, from want of confidence in the present 
price's being maintained, refuse to accept of them, even where great 
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abatements have been made from the rent. With the majority of the 
'small proprietors, as with the tenantry, the farm buildings are getting 
out of repair, the proper cultivation of the soil is neglected, thequaintity 
of stock is diminished, and everything is going to rack and ruin." 
Upon the stiff land, a good crop cannot he groM-n, unless the ground 
is kept dry; yet the ditches and waiter furrows are left unscoured, 
whereby the water is left to stagnate on the land, and, in conse()uence, 
the produce is diminished from four to eight or even twelve bushels an 
acre; a deci'ease which is more than equivalent to the rent. The tenan¬ 
try used to have money in the hands of the bankers and small proprie¬ 
tors, but they have been obliged to call it up to pay their rents; whereby 
mainy of the small proprietairs, to whom it was lent, have been ruined. 
Formerly it was not uniisiiail to see 100 or 120 ffirmers at a fox chaise; 
no«' it is rare to see more thain five or six. A sliupkeeper who, about the 
rear IBll, used to sell L.6000 worth of goods annually, does not noir sell 
more than L.,3000 worth, although he has no more competitors, and ho 
has more customers, and fully as extensive a trade as formerly, as com- 
]>ared with the nthef shn])kee]>ers. The mcclical men find their business 
has fiillon off in a similar manner, even in districts where tliere arc no more 
competitors than formerly. The condition of the labourers is much woreo 
than it was fifteen years ago ; they do not eat so much animal fund, and 
there is not sufficient em])loyment for them. The great millers and 
corn factors have nearly all been ruined ; and those now carrying on 
these trades are men of little capital. Emigration to America, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, has taken place ; the rural population has diminished ; 
and in every parish, untenunted houses arc to be found. The emigrants 
consist of small proprietors and farmers, who realize the wreck of their 
property and go off to avoid total ruin ; the best of the labourers who 
had saved L.20 or L.SO, and who saw nothing but misery if they re¬ 
mained ; and paupers who are sent off at the expense of the parishes. 
There are numerous instances of gentlemen being unable to live in 
their own houses. In a district of seven miles square, half a dozen of 
squires or more, that used to have from L.hOO to L.2000 a-year, have 
left their houses, leaving an old woman to keep them, and the paper 
fulling off the walls. > 

Mr. Blamire, M.P. for the Eastern Division of Cumberland, is a nephew 
of the late Kir. Curw'cn, and perfectly acquainted with his system of 
management. He has attended to agriculture for twenty years, and has 
700 acres of land in his own hand. He gives the foliowtiig account of 
the state of agi’iculture in Cumberland and the North of England gene¬ 
rally. The gross produce has diminished, from large tracts of common 
land, which was broken up during the war, having ceas^ to he produc¬ 
tive, or from having been allowed to*t'q^urn to a ‘state of nature. The 
present condition of the tenantry is decidedly worse than it was six or seven 
years ago, from rents having been kept above the level which prices would 
justify. Rents have not fallen to any thing like the point to which they- 
roust eventually sink. Many farmers will not, at present, upon any 
terms, take land on a lease. Oreat iwaste of farming capi^l has taken 
place, and the waste is now apparent in the diminished quantity of stock 
upon farms. * The land has been scourged, and the fanners have broken 
up more lea than they ought to 4i8ve done. The tenantry of Cumber, 
land are very frugal; men paying L.400, L.S00, and L.600 a-year of rent, 
dining with their servants,—^their food connsting prij^c^ally offipotatoes; 
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and they generally mirk with their »wn l)and!<. Beer is; very rare in the 
farin-lKiuses, Tlie drink is |)rini‘i|mily imik and water, and alt* is never 
used hut us a luxury. Notwitlistanding all tlieir iVngality, liowever, 
iiiinicriiiis faihiri'!> liave taken jdace aiiinn^ the tenantry : many are going 
on only in e(iii.se(|ueneu of tlie forhearaiice of the landlords; arrears 
extensively exi-'t, uhieli, if exaetod, vionld at oine ruin Ihetn. t«rt*iit 
nuinhers of teinnits are in this situation, not only in (.-'lunherland, but 
aUo in Wislnioreiaml, and in part of Nortliunilierland. 'J'liere are more 
yeonnifiry in Coiiilierland tlian, jirohalily, in any other jiart of KiuJaiid, 
properly being jne.eli siiluiivith'd. 'ri:e jiroperties of many of tb.ese 
yeomen have l)een in llieir families fur centiii ie-; hut more sales liave 
taken place sime isio Ilian i]i any aiitereileiit jieriod of nineh longer 
dnralitni. Their projierties are, in many instances, ahsorheil into the 
larger estates. The niii7ih( r of the ve*)i’ianr\' i-', in conseipience, dimi¬ 
nishing; and, of those still in exisleme, tliere arc very few uliose prn- 
peities aie not ein'iimlu rcd. l']iiii;;i pl imi, din ing tlie last fn e or si.v 
years, has heeii goiii.-^- on to a eonsidor,.' ie exieiit. 'J'he emigrants are, 
generally, jiersoiis ol some <’;ipit:il, iieuce their enogration is disadvan¬ 
tageous to the eoiintry. 'I'lie dispodtimi to emigrate, on tiie part of 
jjorsons with eapit.il, i- very materially on the in. reii'e in the northern 
counties. 'I’he eoiidition of lahonrer- and eoltagers is mmh wmv.e than 
it was six or ten years ;igo^ or at the end of the v,ar, there not heing 
the same demand for lalxnir as at tliese former period.s, anil the labourer 
being', conseiinently, fre«|iietilly out of employment. 

If we turn to tlie soutli of binglend, we lind the same deplorable ac- 
GOnnts of the state of airrienltun*. 

Mr. AT, Ihiwncs, a farmer ami land-agent, intimatelj' acqu.'iliitcd with 
Essex attd .Snlfolk for the last Iwotily years, states, that within that 
period the coltiv.-itioo is tery mneh worse, and that the jiroduco has 
diminished from one-third to one-fonrili, and is still decreasing. \A ithin 
the lust five years, the Ios« tni a farm let in ISgO lor E.IOOO per annum, 
has been from L. tOO to L.jOO a-year ; and the tenant has lost in all 
L.3000 by his lease. Inferior heavy lands, let in ItllilO at 2.0s. per acre, 
are now not worth one-third »if th.it rent. Upon a large estate under 
the witness’s charge, on uhicii there are fifty-two tenants, not one of 
whom was in ai re.ir three years ago, there are now thirty-one in arroar ; 
and the eave many est.iles in the host parts of Essex wjiere the tenants 
are one and two jeni ' in arroar. in some parishes in ii'uffolk, there is not 
a single lalmnrer w iio does not reeei\ e relief fri ni the poor rates. During 
tlie last ten years, mucli giM^s land Inis been broken up in Snlfolk. This 
has arisen from the ivduced state of the tenantry, and the desire of the 
landlords to ked\) up rent-. The eyiirsc of cioppinir is mueh more severe 
than formerly ; and the faianers^e anxious to take an extra crop of 
wlieat whenever they find an opportunity. The value of land has fallen 
enormously. An estate for which L.(}.?,000 was repeatedly refused during 
the war, was sold in 1827 for L.HO.nOO. ’Flie w itness, valued a property 
in 1S25 at L.22,000 ; and <»n revaluing it in 1832, he could only set it 
at L.T2,000. The great fall in tlie '’vaiiio*^of tliese estates arises from the 
increase of poor rates and other hurdeiis, and the fall of,the price of 
agricultural produee. In a particular district of Essex, where the land 
is wet and strong, there are eleven farms in sight unoccupied, and on 
which no crop wa< raised la.st year. In Suffolk and Essex^^at least one. 
fourth o^he oldi l«a faiid lias been broken up within these last ten 
years, and is now much exhausted by excessive cropping. Land, to any 
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extent) maf be purolianed at twenty years' purchase of the present rents; 
but purchasers are hardly to he found at any price. 

Mr. tVilliam. Smith, tlio celebrated breeder of sheep at Dishley, in 
Leicestershire, states, that in 1818 he let IC.) tups from 10 to 200 pni. 
neas each ; but that they have, »)f late years, ffraduiilly dropped 7A per 
cent., although his sheep jire better than ever they were before. In 
Derbyshire, the farmers are fast getting into poverty. Not one in three 
is solvent; and there is not above three-fourtlis of the stoch on hand 
that there was thirty years ago. It is very diihcult now to get tenants 
of capital; and one proprietor lias, in conseqiuMiee, had an estate of 3000 
acres of good land ujioii his hand for four or five years. 

In Hampshire the produce lias decreasiMl one-fnurth generally, and, 
in some cases, twui-thirds. From the jidverty of tlie farmers there is 
not one.half of the sheep kept in the coiiiily that there oiicht to be. 
Many farmers who grow turnips have lieeii oliJiged, from the dee.i'iaaa 
of their own stocks, to take in sheep to feed, and turnips may he bail 
for little or nothing. On eold elay soils it is ilillieiilt to uhtain tenants 
at any rent; and very great reductions must still be given to enable the 
tenantry to keep their farms. 

Mr. John Neve, a land-agent, having the cliarge of estates to the extent 
of L,1.5,()00 a-.year, and occupying, as proprietor and tenant, 700 acres of 
land, gives the following account of the auriciilliii al slate of the Weald of 
Kent, a district nhout twelve miles broad by sixteen long: the Weald of 
Sussex, which is thirty miles long and twi'(it)’-foiir hroad, is in a similar 
state. The land in these districts is a wet, stiff soil, tolerably well fitted 
for the cultivation of wlieat, of uliicdi grain two quarters an acre is 
about .an average crop. 'I'lie rents, wliich uere during the war, 20s, an 
acre, have now fallen to los. or 12s.; aiid siip|uising the jirice of wheat 
stationary at JOs., more tliari 7s. an acre cannot be jiaid. From the po¬ 
verty of the tenants, the land lias deteriorated greatly ; and the produce 
h.’is fallen tiff about twenty per cent. Tliis witness makes a slatenient, 
w’hich shews, in a striking manner, .at what an enormous expenst; to the 
community the rents of the landlords are kept up. When the landlord 
got ‘20s. an .acre, or 10s. more tliari lie does at present, wheat sold at L.5 
a quarter ; and as the prtidiice of the aerc Is only two tjuarters, L.A are 
taken out of the pocket of the eonsiimer to put lOs. into tliat of the 
landlord, 'rifere is a considorahle quantity of timber in tiu! distriet, the 
priee of which has fallen from L.I I a ton to L.fl, 10s. 'J'he diiliciilly of 
letting land is so great, that the landlords have, in some in<tafiees, been 
compelled to lend money to tbeir tenants to enable them to stock their 
farms: the landlords having found, by e.xperience, liiat wJien llicy oc. 
cupy the lands themselves, they lose all. • 

Of the state of Surrey and Sussex?'^ have the following account from 
Mr. George Smallpiece, an extensive farmer, and a large purchaser of 
sheep. Owing to the rot wliich took place four or five ycnri, ago, and 
to the poverty of the farmers, wliicli prevents tlicm purcliasirig fresh 
stock, sheep have decreased very much. There are many parishes where 
there used to be 2000 or 30l>0 sheep. i« wliich there are harilly any at pre¬ 
sent ; and in other parishes there is not more than a tenth part of the 
stock wjbieh used to be kept. A great deal of the land is not occu¬ 
pied at all, and the grass goes «u waste. Near the town of Guildford 
there is a farm which is not occupied ; and althougli it has pretty good 
meadows, they Imve neither been mowed nor stocked tliis yeaa^ Within 
thl^e miles of Farnham there is a farm, consisting <jf from 400 to 600 
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acres of meadotr, arable land, and hop ground, which has ’ suffered so 
much from overcropping, that it has been let for 18d. an acre; and in 
the Weald of Surrey and Sussex there are many farms in as bad a state. 
Tenants cannot be got at all; the farms arc so much exhausted that 
nobody will take them. The poor-rates on the farm, which has been let 
for 18d. an acre, are 8s. an acie ; and on a farm possessed by the wit¬ 
ness, not worth 8s. 6d. an acre, the poor-rates are 10s. an acre. 
These lands have always been in cultivation; and the whole Weald, 
which, during the war, was w'urth from 12s. to 14s. an acre, would 
nut let now for more than ^s. Forty years ago, the land would have 
brought 14s. an acre; but the poor-rate is now 10s. Kent and poor-rate, 
taken forty years ago, were much the same as rent and poor-rate now ; 
but rent has taken the place of poor-rate, and poor-rate has taken the 
place of rent. Since 1822, the poor-rates have greatly increased. This 
has arisen from the great number of small farms in this district; the 
farmers having become paupers. On some farms, three tenants, who eacli 
took possession with an adequate capital, having successively lost every 
shilling, are now working on the roads. In the whole Weald of Kent 
and Sussex, there is scarcely a solvent farmer. In the south of Sussex, 
a farm which formerly let fbr L.150, is now offered for L.20. Compar¬ 
ing the produce of the whole district with what it was ten years ago, it 
has diminished one -half. Emigration is going on to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. The emigrants are in general good labourers, or small farmers. 
Some farmers with a capital of from L.2()00, to L.3000 have also emi. 
grated. 

In Wiltshire and Berkshire, cultivation has been going back for the 
last ten years, in consequence of want of capital; and the produce lias 
diminished. With a permanent price of wheat at .%6s. a quarter, a great 
quantity of ground must be thrown out of cultivation. Foimierly the 
farmers in Wiltshire were in the liabit of keeping from one-third to one- 
fourth of their wheat crop to mix with the new crop; but now there is 
hardly any kept. Here, as elsewhere, the yeomanry have most materi¬ 
ally diminished within the last fifteen years ; their properties having 
generally been bought up by the large proprietors. In Worcestershire, 
we find matters are in a similar state. The capital of the farmers is 
gone ; few of them are solvent. Stocks are diminished and the produce 
of the soil has fallen off from one-fourth to two-thirds. In the west of 
England, the farmers, in addition to high rents and low prices, which 
are everywhere complained of, have to contend with a continu^ly in. 
creasing importation from Ireland of agricultural produce. Grain, cattle, 
sheep, swine, butter, cheese, poultry, and eggs, are imported in immense 
quantities: and Jbhe markets of the manufacturing towns overstocked. 
In all parts of England, the ngric.uHura] distress is much greater thgn 
at any former period. Sineff 1810^ no profit has been made by the agri- 
culturists; and rents have in general been paid either out of capital or 
by the over-cropping and deterioration of the soil. The tenantry have 
been compelled, *by their impoverished circumstances, to diminish their 
stocks of cattle and sheep, and to ^brealf up grass lands wherever their 
landlords would permit them. But there is every reason to believe Utat 
the efforts to keep up the average produce of the soil can no longer be, 
relied on, and that the country must yearly become more dependent o;p 
foreign countries for food. 

In such^ircumstances it is obvious, that the whole farmers of ci^pito], 
a class of men peeflUtr to this country, as weU as the small pnprletorsi . 
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win gradaanf diaappear. Great Britain will then return to the state in 
which it was during: the middle ages; when the land belonged nhnost 
exclusively to great barons, by whom it was cultivated by means of 
labourers little removed in condition from slaves. Agriculture, which 
can be kept in its present state of advancement only by capital and 
skill, must rapidly deteriorate; and we may then expect the recurrence 
of those scarcities which were so common during the middle ages. But 
even the large proprietors cannot calculate upon a lengthened possession 
of their estates. I’lie poor-rates are increasing yearly in England, and 
threaten, before the lapse of many years, to absorb the whole land 
rental of the kingdom. In some parishes, as we have already noticed, 
they already much exceed the rent; in others they prevent, to a greater 
nr smaller extent, the cultivation of the soil. It is obvious that when 
this latter effect is produced—“ that the instant the poor-rate exceeds 
the net surplus produce—that is to say, exceeds that surplus, which, if 
there were no poor-rate, would be paid in rent,—the existing cultivation 
becomes not only unprofitable, but a source of absolute loss. And that 
ns every diminution of*cultivation has a double effect, in increasing the 
rate on the remaining cultivation, the number of unemployed labourers 
being increased at the same instant that the fund for payment of rates 
is diminished, the abandonment of property, when it has once begun, is 
likely to proceed, in a constantly accumulating ratio; accordingly it 
appears, that in the parish of Choleshiiry, in the county of Buckingham, 
scarcely a year elapsed before the first land going out of cultivation, 
and the abandonment of all except sixteen acres .”—Report from Poor 
Law CommioMouers, p. 89. 

Were the farmers enabled, by the reduction of their rents, to employ 
as many labourers as formerly, an efficient check w'onld I>e given to the 
farther increase of thb poor-rates; for it appears that in most of the 
agricultural parishes, there are not more labourers than are required 
for the proper cultivation of the soil. But high rents are still pertina¬ 
ciously exacted ; and although this is obviously the chief cause of the 
agricultural distress, it is conveniently overlooked by those who alone 
can grant relief. In the report from the Committee on Agriculture, 
poor-rates, county-rates, and the other buidens on the tenantry, are 
prominently brought forward us causes of the distress; but it is re¬ 
marked, that ** those outgoings, which the law does not impose, arc 
placed beyond the reach of the Legislature; and, where Parliament 
cannot interfere, any recommendation or opinion pronouncefl by your 
Committee would certiinly be inefficacious, perhaps even productive of 
evil.” In this manner dues a Committee appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the depression of agriculture dispose of the sulqcct of rent— 
an outgoing which absorbs one-third of^b« gross value of the produce of 
tbe soil in Scotland and Ireland, and one-fourtli in England. The fact 
that appears in almost every page of the evidence, that rents must be 
abated from fifteen to twenty per cent., to meet tbe diminished price of 
grain, is nowhere noticed in the report. Tbe very important circuow 
stance is however admitted, that ** flie stbeks of home-grown wheat in the 
hands of the farmer, and of the dealer, at the time of liarvest, have gra- 
dually diminished; that the pr^uce of Great Britain is, on the average 
of yoars, unequal to the eonsumptfon ; that the increased supply frqm 
Ireland does not cover the deficiency; and that in the present state of 
agriculture, the United Kingdom is. In years ofordwigry pro^hctitin,. 
partijdly dependent <m the supply of wheat from foreign countries." It 
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farther appears ** that in the centurf prior to 1793, AOs. a quarter was 
the a#rage price of wheat, and England, for a ^reat part of that centuTV, 
Was an exporting country. At this moment, the average price does not 
exceed a quarter ; and in the last hvc years, ending 1st January, 
1833, the importation of wheat from abroad annually averaged 1,145,000 
quarters." The annual consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom, 
including seed, is generally estimated at twelve millions of quarters ; 
and deducting only oiie.eighth, or a million and a.half of quarters, for 
seed, we arc indebted to foreigners for about one-tenth part of our sup¬ 
ply of wheat, or about six weeks' consumption. It is evidently, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that foreigners should be encouraged to grow, 
at least, that projiortion of wheat which wc arc nnahlc to raise for our. 
selves. Yet precisely the opjiosile inference is attempted to he drawn ; 
as appears from the prominent place in wb.ich the follow ing statement of 
Mr. Jacob, the inspector of corn returns, is placed in the report. 

** My o])inion is, that if ^I'c were to diininioh tlie growth of English 
wheat by onc-teiith ]iart of that now produced, we sliould not be in a 
safe state in case of a deficient harvest; for all the world could not make 
up the deficiency. VUo arc now about four weeks in the year deficient 
in our growth on the average ; last year the harvest was one month 
earlier than the year previous, so that wo wereeualdcd to get to the end 
of the year. Tlie harvest of 1832 ought to sujqily thirteen months, and 
I dare say it will do so; hut if we liave a deficient harvest, and the 
next harvest gives ns but eleven months’ supply, and owing to had 
w’eather it he deficient one-tenth more, there would then be such a defi¬ 
ciency as nil tho w'orld could not easily supply at any jirice; for wheat 
is not tlie food of man in any other eoiuitry to the same extent as it i.s 
in England. In France, even where wheat is much more used than in 
the north and east of Europe, (Jhaptul states that there are only about 
17,000,000 of quarters a-yenr grown, of which nearly 3,000,000 are wanted 
for seed ; and that for a population of .30,000,000 persons, whilst we re¬ 
quire nearly as much for half that number of persons.” 

To this opinion of Mr. Jacob, wc 0 ])pose that tif Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
a well-known Scotch agriculturist. ‘‘ 1 know Mr. Jacob thinks, that a 
largo quantity, or a inudi greater quantity than wo have got, could not 
he drawn from the ('oiitinent, without unich raising j^riros; hut I do 
think he overlooks tiie eft’ect of a steady demand. For instance, wc in 
Scotland send all our spare cattle every year to England. If any cir¬ 
cumstance were to occur lliat would create a dem.'ind from France, or 
any other country, for 1000 or 2000 cattle, they could not be got at 
present withoiit greatly raising the price of cattle in Scotland : but If 
that demand were to continue fo| a series of years, the siqiply could he 
afforded without raising the jirice materially. For, supposing the rise at 
first to he as much as twenty per cent., the balance between the price of 
cattle, and that of all other descrijitions of farm produce would be dis¬ 
turbed, and the profit on cattle would be higher than on any other kind 
of produce. This state of thinars could noj continue, except for a very 
few years, and the balance would sooii be restored, by a diminished pro¬ 
duction of the other kinds of produce, until their price rose so as to 
make the cultivation of them as prn|itable as cattle. In this way, the 
rise of twenty per cent., wliich wc have supposed to take place in the price 
of cattl^ when distributed equally over all the other productions of the soil, 
might not exceed Slight or ten percent. 1 think that Mr. Jacob overlooks 
the effect of this, and underrates the iuffuentm of a steady demand. In 
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my opinion, he also overlooks the wide field for improvement in the mode 
of cultivating tlie lands in the north of Europe. So far as 1 cuu^sce, 
from Mr. Jacob's statement, it would not be necessary to resort to very 
inferior soils in those countries, in order to increase the quantity to the 
extent of tripling or quadrupling their exportable produce.” Mr. Oliver 
further stales, tliat, if we were to imjiort a large quantity under a free 
trade, he does not tiiiiik it must be drawn from great distances; be> 
cause, if we have been able to obtain about a million and n half of 
quarters of foreign wheat annually, since the present (.'uni Laws came 
into operation, on the lAth July, 1B28, I do not think it would be an 
exaggerated estimato to suppose that, with a free trade, that quantity 
would be doutded or more." tVe arc much«niorc inclined to rely on the 
o|>inioa of ]\lr. Oliver, tiian that of Mr. Jacob, on tlic point in question. 
Mr. Jacol», wIrmi examined in 1821, before the Committee on Agriculture, 
then sitting, stated that the wiiole world could nut supply us with three 
ireek.',’ coiisumjttion, and that all Europe could not send us two millions of 
quarters of grain annually. In the year 1831, >V4*, however, imported more 
tlMn tlirec millions aniTa lialf of grain ; and in tlie three years subsequent 
to 1.5th July, 1S28, there were entered for home consuniptiim 7,263,184 
quarters of foreign grain, more than four millions and a half of which was 
wheat, besides 1,812,00.5 cwts. of flour. 'I'ho effect of a steady demand for 
grain, in increasimr ihe production, is .strongly shewn in the case of Ire¬ 
land. I'p to tlie middle of the last century, Ireland imported grain ; hut 
after the British market was tlirown ojien, Ireland not only grew sufR. 
cient grain for its own consumption, but became a great exporting coun¬ 
try. Previously to 1806, when a perfectly free corn trade between 
Great Jiritain and Irelund was established, the imports into ihe former 
country from the latter did not exceed 400,000 quarters annually. Jn 
the five years ending with 1820, however, the import from Ireland wa4 
5,166,.506 quarters ; in the five years ending 1825, 8,252,044' quarters; 
in the five years ending 1830, 10,874,050 quarters. Jii 1815, the total 
quantity of grain of all kinds imported from Ireland was 821,163 qiiarM 
ters ; and it has progressively increased to 2,605,734 in 1832. C'onipuring 
the four years ending witli 1828 , with the four years ending with 1832, 
tlie increase of importation is thirty ]icr cent. ’ Nut only is the quantity 
of Irish grain tlyis enormously increased, hut its quality is also greatly 
improved, 'i'wenly years ago, Irish wheat was nut within 15s. a quar¬ 
ter of English in value ; now it is within 5s, Tliis increase of qnatitity, 
and improvement in quulitv', of Irish grain, is solely attrihutahle to the 
steady demand from (>reat Britain during the last fifteen years. H'hont 
is now grown in many parts of Ireland wliich were formerjy considered 
unfit to produce that species of grain ; ^ hotter system of agriculture is 
superseding the old method ; although tbl^suil is still almost everywhere 
cultivated in a very inferior manner to that practiswl in Britain. Great 
as the increase of exports has been, we have no doubt that they might 
still be doubled, were farmers of enterprise and capital enabled to settle 
in Ireland, which nothing 4>4t the disturbed state of the country pre.. 
vents. * • • , 

The increase of the population of the corn growing countries on the 
Baltic, 'from ivhich we have hiilbcr^ been in use to draw our principal 
supplies, has been assumed as likely to put a limit to any considerable 
extension of the exports of these countries. But the increase o£ pOpUu 
lation in such countries has much less effect, in diminiihing the Spurts 
of grain, than is conuuoDlv imagined. This is evident from what has 
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taken place in Ireland, where the increase of population seems rather to 
haveWded to the power to export. There, as in the states in the north 
of Germbny, by far the larger proportion of the population is engaged in 
agriculture ; and that part of the population is fed, not upon the kind of 
grain which is exported, but on potatoes and the inferior kinds of grain, 
and chiefly on potatoes. The increase of the population necessarily leads 
to the extension of tillage ; and the increase in the quantity of grain is • 
greater than is needed for the consumption of the additional population; 
for a small piece of ground is suSicient to raise food for a numerous 
population which lives on potatoes. Thus, although the nutritive qua. 
lity of oatmeal is four times greater than that of potatoes, or one 
cwt. of oatmeal is equal tOk four cwt. of potatoes ; yet, after all, an 
acre of potatoes will support ns many people as four acres of oats. 
Thus, an ncre of land which would produce eight and a half quarters, 
or twenty-five cwts. of oats, would produce ten tons of potatoes ; and, 
as oats give about one-balf their w'eight of meal, the acre of potato 
ground produces food equal in nutritive quality to two and n half tons 
of oatmeal, which is the produce of f<»ur acres hown with oats. Now, 
the state of the corn-growing counties in the north of Europe is similar 
to that of Ireland. By far the greater proportion of the population is 
engaged in agriculture ; that portion lives principally on potatoes, rye, 
and in some places buck wheat, while the grain exported to this cotin. 
try is clkiefly wheat. Agriculture, though it has suffered, as in this 
country, severely, has, during the last thirty years, been making great 
progress; and the exports of wheat have greatly increased. In such 
circumstances, wc cannot see on what rational grounds it can he asserted, 
that provided tliere was a free importation of grain into this country, 
the cultivation of wheat for export would not materially increase, even 
although no rise in price took place ; in the samb way as has happened 
in Ireland, where the increased produce of grain has taken place, although 
the price since ]815 has been almost constantly declining. At present 
wheat is very little cultivated in the north of Europe, fur little demand 
exists fur it, e.vcept for exportation. With the fluctuating duty imposed 
by our present Corn Laws, It is impossible to calculate on the probability 
of its admission into this country; and of late years the duty has been 
so high, that it has generally been impossible to bring it into home con¬ 
sumption, without waiting for months or years for a favourable moment, 
when the duty is low, to take it out of bond. With free importation, 
however, the Polish or Prussian farmer would have no difiiculty in dc- 
termining whether he could or could not grow wheat for the British 
market. 

The population of Great Britjiin, exclusive of Ireland, is increasing 
at the rate of more than S00,a00 annually; an addition which, on the 
lowest calculation, requires for its consumption 400,000 quarters of grain. 
We are already dependant on foreign countries fora considerable supply; 
and the produce of Great Britain appears, by the opinions of the best 
informed witnesses, to be diminishing /apidly. Unless, therefore, 
foreigners arc encouraged to gfow Urge quantities of grain, for expor. 
tation to this country, the supply, in a few years, will he quite inade. 
qnate for our population. There is no other way of giving such encour¬ 
agement, than by a total abolition, or a material relaxation of the re. 
strictive system which has been adhered to since the termination of the 
war 86 pertinaciodsly, and wiUi results so destructive to ouT agriculture. 
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A guIlNob at the state of the human mind, in almost any age or 
country, will be found to provide instances of those aberrations of Intel, 
lect on religious subjects, termed /anatieisntf enthusiatm, or what yon 
will, which always spread contagiously over a certain portion of the 
weak.witted, and involve the graver part of the community in serious 
fears as to what may be their final issue, and doubts as to the proper 
method of stopping their dangerous progress. In all instances which 
have occurred, it may bo said to be an invariable and established fact, 
that the amount of disturbance to the peaceable portion of society, keeps 
pace with the quantity of active resistance 5ffered to the progress of the 
hallucination—the mind of man, on all occasions, showing more or less 
of its inborn independence, and generally preferring to adopt an absur. 
dity, to quietly bowing to force. When, as in the present day, such an 
event occurs to disturb the public mind, it may afford a useful lesson to 
look back to similar it^itances in a former age, and by this means give 
two lessons,—one to iJiose whose minds feel an inclination to be adtected 
by the dissimulation,—the other to those sturdier, but not much wiser 
persons, who may think fit to attempt to crush the heresy in its growth. 
Taking, then, our holy religion as the materials nut of which the mani. 
festers of the spirit have manufactured tliose curious scenes which have 
perplexed tliis city and some other parts of the jcingdom, we think it 
very likely that we will find any other fanatical outbreakiqgs in Chris, 
tian countries, to bear about as much resemblance to the one presently 
in operation, us a Homan gladius, a Highland broadsword, and a sea. 
man's cutlass, may all bear to each otherdifferent intellects, when 
they have similar materials within them which they are about to use fur 
a similar purpose, as aptly pursuing the same method, as different classes 
of men, with like physical materials, when their purpose is common. 

About the year I5SI, a person of.the name of Muncer, headed a small 
body of men in Germany, to whom were imparted dreams, visions, and 
revelations, which, with the mixture of personal vanity which always 
attends these hallucinations, showed that the world was to be reformed by 
their ministry,—that none but themselves wyere' true believers,—and,that 
the wicked (i. et all men except themselves) were to be cut off from the 
earth, which was thereafter to be ruled by justice itself. The Government 
sagely attempted to suppress what it considered a dangerous heresy, by 
force. Consequently, vast multitudes joined the creed of the oppressed; 
and they managed to hold out the city of Munster, with great bravery, 
against a disciplined army, proposing, in the midst of the siege, that they 
should adopt the system of a community of goods, in the same terms with 
the attempt reported to have been made by some peaceable citizens of 
Edinburgh the other day. Numberless are the similar instances which 
might be found in foreign history, but spots nearer hdhie may afford more 
apt illustrations. The story of the Faia Maid of Kent, during the reign of 
Henry VIII., is so well knowh to tjie readers of history, that it need only 
be referred to. In the days of Elizabeth, appeared Hacket, An whom 
the spirit of the Messiah rested, with his two prophets, Coppmger, his 
prophet of mercy, and Artliingtcn, his prophet of judgment. These 
produmed their inspirations from an open cart in Cheapside; but pro^ 
bably having commenced too suddenly and magnificent, they«|eem fo 
iuive gained no converter and thdr view! were anap^^ by ^e poptu 
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lace. So Ilacket was quietly hanpred without disturbance, while one of 
his-prophets drowned himeetf, and tlie other recanted. Mr. Mason of 
Bucldii^liamshiro,—of the period of wliose appearance we are nofaware.— 
received a revelation, which intimated that the Iledeenjer w'as to appear 
on a day np|>«»inted, at a small vilhipru named ^\'^lter Stratford, for the 
pnrjiose of conducting' his people thence to Jerusalem, and comtiien'diig 
the inilienniurn,—ii journey on a better system than that to the same spot 
Mr'hich some youn^r ladies are said lately to have failed in achieving'. 
The prophet had the misfortune to die before the day of fultilment; 
but a chosen company ns-eml>lefl on the spot, where they dnneet), saii£f, 
and prayed for a day and a idiflit, in expectation of the advent; !)ut, 
waiting' in vain, and no one attemptiniy to iuierfere with them, they at 
last dispersed. 'I'iie historystf tJeorffC Fox, the apostle of tlio Quakers, 
who appeared nhuiit tlie year IdVi, is well known, lie declared himself 
to be “ The way, the truth, tlie lij^ht, the eternal Jud^'c of the world." 
The perteciitions n:^)'inst this man and oli>er.s had the ettect of raisiiip^ 
to ovislcnce the sect of the Quakers, a body of men to whom, in this 
allusion to cireumstanccs which iiiaiiily assisted then* origin, we mean 
not the slightest disrespect, for we honour them for Iheir lirave defence 
of the natural jtrivilejres of man, and their indomitable resistance to 
reliprious despotism. The manifestation'i uttered by ^Irs. Mitchclson 
in 1638, in the same CJollepfe Kirk lately so renowned f<ir similar exhi¬ 
bitions, has been noticed as a curious coincidence by the new'spaper 
press ; ami a farther aeconnl of the matter may be Ibund in Arnot's 
Hi-iiort/ af E'Huhurfjh, and ('bamber»’ of tin- JfrUdlions. in tbo 

year 178t, appeared a small seel in tlie west of Scotland, termed Bn- 
chanites, from the name of their spiritual <riude, Mrs. Hueban. The 
same desire of personal distinction, either earthly or sjiiritnnl, which in 
every case works on llie mind-» of similar enthu'-iast?, will he found from 
the foliowinj!;: quotation from a new'spaper of the period, to have attended 
this lady and her folloivers Tiiey call Mrs, IJuchan their spiritual 
mother, arnl pay her implicit obedience. They do not j'ray, hut are 
constantly sintjpiri^f hymns and psalms. Tlicy believe tiiat they are 
without sin ; that none of them are to die ; but t'lat the end of the 
w'orld is at liaml; and Jesus Christ is ti* come, and they are to be eaiif^ht 
into the air to moot him ; th^l all other people are to be htruirk dead, 
and tliat they themstdves are to possess the earth for a thousand years 
under their Kin^, the Lord Jesus; durin"-which period the devil is 
to be hound in a chain ; after wliicli he is to be loused, and with 
the wicked to attai'k their camp, when they will repulse mid crtriquor 
tiiem, fi^htinpr p::illai)tly under their ca}ituin and leader."' The i^ood 
sense of the^ local authorities prevented these ina^iuiloquent persons 
from pultinpr their fighliu>; propifusities iu execution: they were not dis¬ 
turbed in their oeremonie?; andfsome people of the ncig'uhuurhood who had 
assaulted them were punished, so their numbers never increased much 
above tVirty, and tlieir xeul died away without any exydosion. It would 
be unfair to the public to revive the subject of Joanna Southcott, whose 
proceedings, although nuw' neglected, are not forgotten by any one whose 
patience is made of exhaustible materials. The same spirit of vanity which 
we have before illustrated (if it was not aided by imposture) ruled her 
proeeedings ; and the remark may beliazarded, that although the govern¬ 
ment did not risk the loss of the common sense of the country, by a lu¬ 
dicrous persecution, the private abuse and interference extended to the 
wroDglheaded ^bdt utoffeB^re Septhootiam», has been Ihe iff 
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fltrensrthenmfir tlie sect. Another instance of delusion now presents 
itself, which from its extraordinary similarity to that which has lately 
out so ounspicUQus a iip^ure in the annals of Presbyterianism demands 
more enlarged attention. About the year 1888, there appeared in Daiu 
phine and Vivarais, a set of persons ivbo were in the habit of fullin|r 
into trembling fits and trances, in which state they uttered Manifesto* 
tiuns and Prophecies. No sooner had the matter attracted public atten* 
tion, thitn it was resolccd to put a stop to the prophecies with the bay* 
onet and the gibitet. Ilut as they were butchered one by one, 
numbers of tho sect increased in mathematical progression ; the euper* 
stitinn spread like burning heath through the valleys, and twenty years 
of carnage did not cxtinguisli it. About the end of the year 1708, some 
of these persons coining over as refugees t<r London, attracted a few con* 
verts: of these tu'o individuals, Sir Itichurd llulkley, Part., and ifohn 
Lacy, Ksq., have* loft heliind them pretty ininuto aecoiints of the man¬ 
ner in which the jirophctic mantle was thrown over them, and of their 
power and proceedings under its ofiects. And, here, before proceeding 
with some account ol’ these scenes, it may be jiremised, that the writer of 
these remarks has paid occasional visits to the celebrated chapel in Car- 
rubbers' close, and has tried to trace the line of doctrine, towards a^ich 
the denixens of the ])laoe diiect tlioir manifestations. In so far ns he 
can unriddle their oracular exclamations, it seems to bo somewhat to the 
following ciFect. That the Messiah is about to make his re-appearance 
on earth ; tliat since liis departure the eaHlf has been in a state of im¬ 
purity ; but that it imint he immediately cleansed and put juito a atate 
fit for liis reception, a duty nhich is to devolve upon his chosen servants, 
the apostles of C'nrruldier!,' Close. One point is extremely dubious ; they 
frequently jiroclaim tlie eonversion and purification of the whole world 
through their InstriinuMitality, and at other times assert that the reaifiu 
tance and oppression they are to meet from all thereat of the world, will 
prove thuir doetriiie to he of Clod aiidfiot of man ; so that it seems not 
to he clearly ascertained whether tiie apostles of Carruhbers’ close are 
the only persons in tho world who are to he sufficiently pure to hail the 
advent, or if the wiiole eai'th is to he purified hy their means for that pur¬ 
pose. But to retnrtf to the subject of the emigrants, termed the ” French 
Prophets,” Mr.'John Lacygivesthe following ri^asons for believing in their 
divinity. " The subject matter and economy of four or five hundred pro¬ 
phetic warnings^! given under ecstacy in ijondon, unless it he acknow¬ 
ledged to come from f»od, is altogether unaccountable ; a few contemp¬ 
tible Creatures, dispersed hy persecution from the Ceveniies, a desert 
country more obsenroKhan Galilee, sound forth a voice ‘ Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord Uieir commission is to proclaim, as hei’^lds, the same 
to the-#ews, and every nation under J^Ieaven, beginning first in Eng¬ 
land ; the message is, that the grand jubTlec, the acceptable year of the 
Lord, the accomplishment of those numerous Scriptures, touching the 
New Heavens and New EsrlJt, the kingdom of the Messiah, (concerning 
which oar Sevionr answered his inquisjtive apostles, that the time was 
not for them to know, but reserve^ in Ips Father's band,) the Marriage 
of the Lamb, the first Resurrection, or the New Jerusalem dfseending 
from abdvo, is now even at the door, and to be manifest over the whole 
Mrth, within the short term of thrge years; they tell u« this great ops. 
ration is to be wrought, on the part of man, by spiritual arms only, 
proceeding from the mouths of those who shall, hy Un^iratlon,* or 

l^s of his Spirit, he sent in greit nmnhets ft> debour in Qod's 



TitM^avd; 

if ^ipiafe hai #Mi4«ii fttm bjr « ’of Jit&^ntt 09 'tl* 

wieked, imin)naUy, tfairoiii^out tke Irofld) ksfAmine^ pemlaiic«, Mkrtk- 
qnakei, fire from l>eavtMei« derfcneM^ tempeete; the extermituting angel 
ahall root out the tmree, end tibere Aifil remain upon the earth oolyg^ 
oorn; the worka of men ahali be thtown down, and there will be but 
one Lord, one faith, eneheert, and one voice among mankind !'* Another 
argument with him,^i« the auperiority of the matter * contained in the 
xni^feetatioiM to anything ever nttmred by the eaine individuals without 
divine help: <* Their discoursea and payers under ecataey, are, in the 
matter and phrases thereof, far above what their own ^arts dould fur.* 
niah. Mr. Allute, one of the new inspired, a poor joiner, an ignorant 
man, one that could never before pray without a form, now under the 
operation of the spirit, does frequently utter prayers, fluent, pathotical, 
sublime, and heavenly: another of the new inspired, an illiterate wo¬ 
man, has several times, in ocstaey, given clear instructions, how Go^ will 
he worshipped in trinity, well worthy of the most elaborate divine.** 
Such were among the excellent reasons which )>rompted Mr. Lacy to rely 
on the divine mission of the French Prophets; and he had not long 
made up liis mind on this point, and joined the body as a believer, ere, 
as is very natural, ho wished to shine forth in the manner ho so much 
admired in others, and the wish was not long of being granted. He says, 
he felt certain bodily impressions and agitations upon him, which he can 
hardly describe, and then owitinues: “ Tlie bodily impressions were gra¬ 
dually increasing upon me, till the effect, or rather issue of them was 
produced, to wit, tlie opening of my mouth to speak. They began by 
a pretcrnatural course of breathing ; then my head came to be agitated 
or shaken violently and foicibl}, and with a very (pack motion horizon¬ 
tally, or from side to side : Then my stomach had twitches, nut much 
unlike an hiccup ; afterwards niy hands and arms were violently shaken ; 
at length a struggle or labouring in the wind-pipe, and sometimes a sort 
of catching or tw itches all over my body ; and for about a week before my 
speaking, 1 observed iny tongue was now and then moved involuntarily 
as were also my lips, my mouth, and jaw, severally." Tiie following cha. 
racteristic of the symptoms when his tongue was IsMsed, will he reoeg- 
nised by many of our readers to have been arrogated ig the quavter so 
often alluded to:—“ 1 utterly deny myself to be the framer, either of the 
agitations, or of the voice : 1 have, moreover, thrice ssiperienced a tone 
or manner in the voice itself, which 1 am w’ell assured 1 am in no ways 
capable of in my natural state.'* There is a curious, metapli^ical distinc¬ 
tion betwixt the manifestations of Mr. Lacy and hp friends, and those ef 
later days; the latter, although springing from a hply soucee, are gitfira 
in the person of a man, «ho repeats, as it were, what he is teld, and 
tqlks of the Deity as a third person ; the former were supposed to have 
been uttered by the Deity himself; the mortal between whose Vpe 
they passed, being unconscious of volition o^ctiou, and merely serving if 
a medium of sound. Fortunate^', Mr. Jwn Lacy has thengktthe mal 
infestations, of which he was the instrument, worthy of pieiP^vatiofi, end 
has bequeathed them to the world in three tolerably siimd, and et^ly 
printed duodecimos, crowded with exclamations, from wl^lch ai^aodem 
mnalfester might pick choice specimens, without danger gf detfeMion. 
The name of the flrst of these is, ** The Prophetieal Wamiaga ef ^ 
La(^, Ipsq. pronounced under the operation of the SpiriiL nod /aiUifally * 
takenln writing when they wtjge epokfin/’—«nd the mi eimilaiig 


litlea. ItMib pi^cwlw liiUiiiiiiMjtatioii. ^ retto^d by 

' lb« iM^p«a of tb« vitaesscA preaeai^ (imtaiitily fdUow pro^hett^) 
Ao date^ and place of utterjag^ wd «ich rttaaiAg^eonaaeats as felie Ad. 
lowing Here he roae up iit his eoetaey, pad l^d his hand upon the 
head of a person present^ saying/* drc*; again, 4-t the beg:inoing of this 
inspiration he rose up, and with his anm he laid about like a man 
tliresbing, for above twenty strokes/' &e. We have not attempted to 
read tlirough this jumbled mass of exclamations,*hut, the uharaeter is 
stamped in every part; and a few extracts, token at random, commenoing 
with the jfirst paragraph, may awbee the rentier, a liu may doubtless re- 
mark, ** 1 haVe surely read all this in home nowhpaper lately," 

“ Tut its»AY, June 1^, 1707. 

O ye hard-hearted and unbeiio\ ers ! fenr ! /enr! fear! I am the Lord 
of the whole earth, who am roine down to visit for initpiities; to pull 
doeu and to destroy ; to purge aviny nil Iijpuentes. I call u^tm you 
this day to repent: choose, ou ii, or deny." 

^ " FiiinA^ , Juno lil. 

“ O, hiy Pear Babe*-, >.ball the men ol the enrtb plmk jou out of my 
haudh? O Dust, Dust! MHiat ’ rebellious du'-t, contend with mo?— 
Contend with these ^ O, all the Kaitb, 1 mil in.ike tlioe know that i 
A.M. Man shnil no longer prevail. Oli no , lor T sill not havg a com. 
petitor with me in my Thiono. 'J'Iio\ sluil] u’s 1 AM, I AM, I Aii. 
Shall men overcome me ^ O fools, tools’ 1 sit m the lieavens to laugh 
at the vain tlioiiglits and attempts of men eg.iiiist nij ( lirist. 'I'he 
earth makes a iioiHe ! and flu* seas ro ir ! M loit ' against tiioir God ? 
O tremble, thou Kirtli, at the piesouee of thj God." 

The folloaing i-, vei j < li.ir ii t>‘ii>.ti( ol late scenes :— 

*• You nmiit seek to ^od • 1 call \i*u, .mil vou will not answer. Oh I 
why hO Ah, doubting ’ Believe nu ; it \ou love tbe woild l>e*ter tbaii 
me, go, go, go, ptMisli with the woild. 1 come not to be ciuntied again. 
No, no, no , 1 come to bring ever> tillin' iimlei nu IV« t ” 

Tbe repeating of icitain woisls tiuec time- will be found to bo a 
striking iiigiedient m the paiailei. Ibis .i vetv iiatuial recoiiise lor 
thoae on whom it is'tmmuibeut to spp,ik witli Hii^ncv , aiibont the tie. 
ccssity of miieh ounne\iori ; and, under t]i«> .tppeai .nu e of putting a sub. 
lime cinphasii, on ])iirlienlar words, it (Tive- the opeaker an opportonity of 
searching fur something to go on with. One of the Muni testations 
boars to have been uttered “ In u chamber, upon the way going to a 
hearing at the >4ttonicy General's and proceeds in the following con¬ 
sequential toiias, indicative of supreme coiitenipt of court: “ I am ho 
that sits ill the chief place of judicature. I vvjll mako it kiamn that 1 
am the only Judge of the earth. I will |iiead nu own e.Mjso. M'ell, my 
chjtld, they will say thou art mad. I’ll soon show who is wise and who 
is niad ; all who shall stop those that go for my honour. I’ll spew them 
out of my mouth. Ay! any eagse hut mine shall he beard; shall it? 

1 will make Judges as at the first, when justice flowed down like a 
stream. I will make courts of «justigc know they hold of me durante 
bene plaeite. They think they have power, but they have not. T chu 
put a noh 4 >roerqui to their power, as well as they to mine honour,** 

One page is ftUedwith black lines, aSretching half-way across, which 
it appears are intended to indicate the long Olis uttered hy Mr. Lacy, 
on an occasion when *' his voice altered, and he fell into fgnevous hdlgto 
breaking i^bs, and iamrating groans,for Hear a quarter of an hour: 
voi, vr^-mv9k va, s B 
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then frequent lifting up of bis hands, in a way expressing also the same, 
when he began to speak in the same low and lamenting voice.” 

The Unknown Tongnea were managed by these persons in a manner 
far more classical and elegant than latter times have exhibited them. 
Those previously ignorant of these languages, spoke excellent French, 
Latin, and Greek, during the moments of their inspiration, and under¬ 
stood their own words. Ample specimens of their powers in this capa- 
city have been preserved. Sir Richard Bulkley thus tells the manner 
in which tire classical power fell upon his friend, Mr. Lacy: Upon the 
hinth day of August last past, he and I, and Mr. Facio, were in a coach 
together, and, so strong was the Latin impressioh on him at that time, 
that, for above four miles travelling together, and which was above an 
hour, we were all tlie way proposing and reciting of sentences of the 
hardest Latin we could think of. Mr. Facio rerited to him out of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, Virgil’s ^neid, J^ucretius; and 1 out of Martial, 
Horace's Odes and De Arte Poeticn, &c., not any of which books he 
hud ever read at kcIiooI, except Martial; end that, no sooner did we 
recite u line in Latin but ho recited the same ui English, as readily as 
if he were then reading it before him. In all which he did not miss the 
signification of three true Latin words. But he proposed to us at first 
not to give him any technical words, nor any foreign words made Latin, 
as Alpites, Schanobates, and the like, which was but reasonable, neither 
of such being properly Latin. And, in truth, with all our endeavours, 
we could not pose him; which was to our very great astonishment. 
Tliis gift dt»th come and go ; and when away, he knows no more Latin 
than what his natural memory retains, and which, ns I may say, it had 
learnt «-!iile he was under tl»u ojioratiou of the Spirit as to that gift.”* 

The termination of these scenes remains to be told, 'rhe Manifesters 
uttered prophecies, very imprudently giving d short period for fulfil¬ 
ment ; and their predictions were found false. They stated, that on a 
particular day, they should raisd' one of their nundier who liad died, to 
life ; and unaccountably failed, in the presence of 20,000 spectators. They 
were finally prosecuted at tlie instanc? of their Protestant countrymen 
of the French chapel in the Savoy, and were sentenced by the Queen’s 
Bench, to stand in a scafifold at Charing Cross and the Royal Exchange, 
with a paper denoting their oflence; to pay each of them a fine of 
twenty nierks, and to find sureties for their good behaviour. “ The 
severity of this sentence,” observes Somerville, the historian, " and the 
fortitude with which they endured it, were all calculated for undeceiving 
their'deluded votaries, if an imputation, more precise and odious than 
that for w^ich they were condemned, had not been artfully propagated 
to overturn the popularity of ^hese triumphant impostors. It was insi¬ 
nuated, that the ostensiblf. offenders were only tools of ill-designing 
men, who wanted to spread Socinian principles among the lower classea 
of the people; and to subvert the orthodoxy of the Protestant cohgrA- 
gations." It is probably owing to this circumstance, whether springing 
from accident or design, tlia^ London^was saved from such scenes as 
diortly after attended the machinations of Sacheveral. 

** When Biichannn was on the Continent, a woman was presented to him who 
hftd the lift of uttetitif, and underetanVlini unknown tonjrues, after <he mantwr of 
Mr. l.«ry e hat, unfortimaudy, derivini her power fhnn a very improper soarcej rix. 
thn*Oevil, or po||eaiion hy an evil spirit. Buchanan spoke GaeUa to her, whieli the 
did net undmiand ; wh«ice it was inferred, thst the Otitic latigttt|tl nnm 
smong the sccwnflishmeuts of Satan. 
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LONDON SIGHTS.—No. 11. 

THr LORD MAl OR's AllOW. 

To tho»p who know tlip huxinoM hahitx of n London tind#atnAn, tho 
•etprity of hts |>pt%(MerHtii‘p> hi4 roii<<t.iiit undlnehinp: demotion to hii 
ealliiig^, his utUr ahhorieiKe oi uastp uf tinip, lux diorclixh fur mII im* 
peitiiieiit rinitispiiient, Ins outitpnipt (m Piti.nHirunpPj and the iiintir And 
tixediipsa of Ins piii»int in hutu'st iiiotiPi.t(Pttiiifi, tt must he difficult to 
account fur the anihition nhitb spinti tniu lu the attuiniiuMit of eivi* * 
giui> , tu tliuap uhu do nut) it tnu) bp Ptisv enough. Iw acquiie flot|)o« 
late distinction he must iiuike a feiiifiil Hqciiiiee oi the tuu tiiUst pteeluiife 
itenib oi ins pioMuus life -tune and Mioiiet He must take putt in gln- 
geihicod gaieties tliiit ciiti suidv utiuid him no pleasure, he must cloy 
hiniseli in feiistnigs and uiiie.bibtiing, to uliidi lie has been all along 
unused , he must leaie to the niibioaiiagenient of tirideilings his great 
alKni-al] buMiies-, and he nnist opiii wide and ieekle»>slv the etringi 
of Ins poise to pai ^Mt tinsel gaud nod glittir, whieh his piCMoiis huhitC 
unfit him to enpn Itut tin it is nothing in this wodd, howsdeVei foolish 
01 fxtraiagaiit, tint mnv not be arcounted for K it not, in sooth, a 
p^Msant tiling to be u Iii<r>.-maii , iiii buiion|Hble to bo of the C’ommott 
CoiniLil , aritflit regal tuheiome—what wnids to wiite*~ niy Lord Mayor 
of London /u triuvipfu f —>t}ie ihief magistiate oi the iitat city of thS 
wotld, a woith> aldeiman (or life, piohablv a knight, posiibly a baronet, 
hfipj} a membei of the impitial l'aili.iment <' Gieut Towers' the Eight 
IIonoui.tble Sii I miotin I hukhead. Halt, IVI I*, iitizen and eordw'ainer, 
dealei in tea, and gioi en, No 55, Little St '1 homas Ajiostle * Is nut 
this distimtton, honuui, fame, eddniti, a thing to live for, sigh after, 
ditam of, H'^piie to'«}ea it must be soi' O nnihitiun ' what natuiOS dost 
thou not change ' 

Blit theie ta no teiicstrial Miss th'it hath not its antagonist miser}'. 

1 he man wlio li,is ori« e hem Loid ^ia^ol of London, is, to all intents 
and puiposes, lost (or life 'the iiiglitful lOiitiast between one entire 
}eHr of gloi\, gi.indeur, dtgtiiti, iiiagiii(iieii<e, luxury, and city suve> 
reigntt, and an aftei-life uf ob(iruiif\ , the pomp of ofHee; and the 
d re in ness of hnmelv pinaiv, a xtght honoutable Lord, and a simple 
Neigliboui 8u.^ind-su, the state carriage with Its horses sir, and a ride 
in a rukett} cab, w'lth ita biukeiuwiiidcd knntker, the sumptuous viands, 
and the bit of cold mutton , the MariHtun House, (gotgeous palace,) and 

our bho|i and parlour the ladv Mayoiess, find '* my old womanIn 
the gay aAd gtreet'filling piocesston, the observed of all observers, ihd 
the mere jiedestrian unnoticed and iinhoiioured ; the tpeech.inakiftg, 
cheered, thanke-rereiving Piesident dl L'<"nmoil ILilIs, and the unheeded 
proser upon any subject , the festal nights ail sparkle, liistie, and hilarity, 
and the back pailour of the Ciow and Cauliflower after 8hop-lhift,*>—were 
companions, it might he thought, too lacerating for poor mortality to 
contemplate. But corfioration nerves aie not so mrely strung; ilbete 
transitions are borne every ^ ear,»arid siot an instance of suiqide or in* 
Sanity therefrom IS on lecord , jet those who have expetieheed them 
are, we repeat, lost for life, their rationality (what share thev had) 
Is clean gone for ever ; thcncefur#ftrd tiiev h.ivc but one Idea, one re* 
Colleetiun—»• their year and still, though stripped df the realitiet ef 
sovereignty and empire, thev are content to hold exlstgnge on thlentmory 
of bygone possession of what once mi i their trtti are demettttd ^hEe; 
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they go to church and hear of the joy and rewards of another tvorld, and 

their year," witii its pageants and honours, bursts upon their vision, in 
sunsiuny Itrightness, a type of ecstnoy to hope fur. 

The ninth of November is the day on which one Lord Mayor is de¬ 
posed anrf unotiier InstHlIod. tV^hy that day of all the year is selected 
we cnnni»t adventure a surmise. It is usually u day memorable for mud 
and murkiness. Whether it is that Dan Phorhus liketh not the gew-gaws 
of this first of cities, or that two suns cannot together shine, we know 
not; but certes it is, that 1 ‘arely doth he slu)w forth his round red visage 
on that day; a day, rather, that generally breaks, wears on, and ends 
in full fog or potent mi'/zle. Whatever be its complexion, however, the 
citizens are early awakened by tlie merry jieals of triple bob-majors, from 
the various rlmrches, whose steeples shake to their foundations, as it 
were for very joy. Those who have ali-eady left their dwellings, walk 
hither and thither, wilii portentous faces and eartli-cast eyes, full to 
their throats with matter of deep expectancy ; a solitary messenger is 
here and there seen running ready to hreak his neck, witli tidings from 
one authority to another ; anon, a fierce-looking ^hap, rejoicing in the 
title of city marshul, in full uniform of red and gold, luounted on a 
goodly charger, but yesterday performing the inglorious functions of 
wheel-liorse to a brewer’s dray, now c.iparisoned in tiger cloth and 
triminiags gay, gallops by you, and back again, folly knows wherefore, 
and you sec that his gallant steed feels, to his fetlock joints, the highness 
of his rider's hehests ; every coming lialf hour brings its hundreds ; the 
streets arc hurricaded and oHicered against the incursions of vulgar 
hackney conches, and other low veh.iclos. You shall know it is a day big 
with the fate of something ; a day of rejoicing to holiday folk, the young, 
the old, of all grades, and every sev, pickpockets, idlers, aldermen, com¬ 
mon councilmen, and men and women, and dear little innocents of all 
degree. Let no dog he aihout on thait day, if ho value his tail's peace ; 
there is no saiying what an awaiting multitude might ingeniously devise 
in the way of pastime. 

Most groat townsJiave their Halls of Guild, and you insiy be sure this 
king of cities is second to none in that pnrticuhir. It is in this Hall, 
we may observe in parenthesis, that Gog and Magog, those terrible 
giants, wliom to look upon is to qt^akc exceedingly, have their abiding 
place—emblems of the prodigious prowess of this most >5' auncient cit- 
tie." As liither assemble tin* mighty great who are to take jfart in the 
day's pageant, so from this point docs it emerge. It may be seemly to 
state, in^this stage of the narration, that upon the accession of a new 
monarch to the city throne, it behoves the corporation, from time and 
custom immeimwial, to wait upon his Majesty's Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, to deliver in an account of their stetvardship for the {uist 
year, and (the thing of must nioincut) that bis Lordship shall count a 
certain number of itnb-nails, deposited on the table of that court, for the 
purpose of exhibiting the extent and accuracy of his arithmetical acquire¬ 
ments ; and albeit, the numher is,limited by charter to no more than 
half a Imiidred, the feat is not cotnnioi\jy accomplished with the required 
precision, until after the second or third trial. Upon this perilous occa- 
sionit devolves upon the Recorder to introduce his new Lordship tool! their 
old Lordships, in a speech dc6lHratoryw:)f tlie worth, honour, and integrity 
of the former, and the confidence, thence and therefore, which his fi^low 
citizen^^'epose in his Atnessto fulfil the high and important office of their 
c|iief magUtratl, lo assert, and maintain inviolate, their ancient righta 
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and prh ilege? for the space of twelve calendar months; and, for that it 
would be invidious to beslaver his new Lordship exclusively, fur the pos. 
session of those identical virtues wliich, in his ex-Lordship, (also pre¬ 
sent,) shone so conspicuously twelve months u^jto, the learned introducer 
eulogizes him, the do]iosed, fur the deeds of justice, splendour, and hos. 
pitality done by him during Ids M.iyora]ty ; throws u sly liit at the en. 
viabieness of his ex-Lordship's feelings iind conscience, in retiring into 
Oblivion ; and ntBrnis, before the whole Court, that he lias left the civic 
chair unsullied and unstained ! Whereupon the Cliief Huron takes the 
word, and, in receiving the,right honourable, honourable, learned, and 
very worthy body before him, announces the intense gratification expe¬ 
rienced by himself, the Court, his Majesty tlie King, and the imtion at 
large, that the choice of the citizens of London should have fallen on 
such a just, proper, righteous, and einiiieiitly qualitied person, who, he, 
it, and the rest, hare not the slightest hesitation in believing, will main¬ 
tain, and uphold uiiiin]iaired, tlie aforesaid rights and privileges ; nbd 
who, like his predecessor, uill in due season retire, as his jireilecessor is 
now about to retire,•into the enjoyment of perlect obscurity, covered all 
over with honour, and the esteem of his fellow.citizens in particular, and 
the nation generally ; in the jiossession of that soul.felt happiness, an 

approving conscience ; and—a-similar soup. Cciiuflexiuiis ended, 

forth steps fhe Lord Mayor, (now as good a judge as any on the. Bench,) 
and with all the digniiied urbanity he can display, and, if possible, with, 
out a quiver on hi.s lips, (for it is no sliglit matter to look at these so¬ 
lemn old hig uigs without a cliiickle inward or outward,) beseeches 
them, as soon as they shall have, done talking and hearing legal gib¬ 
berish, that their Lonlships will be pleased to come, and eat, drink, 
dance, and be fuddled, with the revelling roysterers in Ciuildliiill, to be 
by and by assembled ; to which they all assent with becoming gravity 
and gratitude. At tlie condiKsion of this palaver, the Cor]ioration bows 
and retires, like so many crows in a giillt'r, and prepare for their return. 
Such being the nut lire of this mission, and tlie importance of its object, it 
is easy to see the necessity of a pageant so imposing im its number and 
magnificence, us what we are now about to resume the recital of. 

The streets are now all life and animutiou; the multitude is formed ; 
the Bridges are thronged with spec|»itorb; the parapets are mounted by 
groups of dareidevils ; on the lamp-posts are clusters of men and boys ; 
the police “ force,” truncheon in Inind, are up to their eyes in bustle 
and bounce ; an occasional caption of some of the light-fingered race im¬ 
parts fresh enlivennieht to the scene ; the men begin to bully, the w'omen 
to lose their pattens, patience, and amiability ; and the laugh, tlie curse, 
the scream, are borne on the ambient air" in most bartlffitiious accord¬ 
ance. Every shop in tlie line of roAi^ is now closed ; the up-stairs 
windows exhibit happy knots of ladies fair, and beaux grinning tfaeir 
soft attentions, all sweetness and sugar-plum ; and on eacii house-top 
are sprinkled the well-helnved of Betty.houscmaid and Thomas the 
porter. Necks are stretching, and eyes on the look-out. Dear, dump¬ 
ling, rosy-cheeked, cherry'-ll^ipetUinfancy laughs out from every window. 
Here and there a street band of keyed bugles, clarionets, vlcloncellog, 
and big drums, pours forth its discords harmoniuua amid the throng 
beneath','^-a sea of heads, rocking 40 and fro in billowy undulation. At 
length—hark ! the distant shout— ** 'Tin ctuning !” Every head is out- 
thrust, and the multitude is all murmur and motion. dim anSglivtant 
yiaion of moving banners is beheld through the haze; t^e spirit-stirring 
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UtrMnt of ipartial music Aoat upon the fog ; bapn^r after banner 
worms itself ipto gnidual view, adil the speutncle, like old creeps 
Upon us surely and stealthily, 'i'hp eihl hurra rolls onwards in deep 
resQpence; white ’kerchiefs are seen M'ai^ng afar off from every window, 
«f though each beautiful dame sought to scatter ujioi) the |tassing page¬ 
ant the sixpennywortli of musk and lavender tlicy eai'h'coutiuned. The 
million—before all chaos—are now separated as by the w'und of an 
enchanter, and a free passage-way opens for the upprofiching procession. 

First and foremost a|)poars a inonnted policetnaii, the type and 
personation of that much respected “ force," looking as haughty as 
fourteen Bhiliings u-week can niuko him, and followed by a comely 
band of music, to—as we live ! —the tune «»f “ See, the conquering 
hero conies !" hut, whether in allusion to mir friend of the force," 
or the Mayor behind, is e(|uivocal : let that and them pass. Now 
appears the (’ity .Vlarshal again, the same, hut Oii, how different ! 
looking unearthly things, and, with solemn fact) anil pompons brow*, 
doing the siihlinic, to the awe of all little hoys and girl", and to the 
iiilinite udiniratiori of himself. A regiment of nuiledged Bcitisih tars 
succeed, in the shape of the Murine Society hoys, in dress of Idiiu, with 
flags flying, drums rattling, and fifes shrieking; a troop of walking 
valour; the very rudirnents of naval architecture. Nine uncommon 
men, equipped iu scarlet from head to heel, with round skull caps, and 
tunics uf fashions strange, upon whom it is a comfortahle thing to look, 
n«)W approach hhuingly. P'oiir of their niimher totter heneatii a hanner, 
red us themselves, and of dimensions huge, "iippnrled iiy four lime trees, 
with the leaves and hrtinchcs off, he.ld pyramidically, and spreading its 
long hroad streamer over many hoails and./iv/. in Itenrae-like slowness 
approaches a train of private carriages, hired for the oeeasion, and filled 
with w'urd ineinhers, cutnmon conne.ilmen, or some such jolly dogs, 
Theea, with their owm hand—lots of mnsic—precede a troop of octoge. 
nariun old liuftVr.s, all in Idiie, with tliree-corncrcd hats on their liald 
pates, and shields on their arms, hearing devices, comical and diffi¬ 
cult of interpretatiun. More banners, more hands, coaches, and commoa 
councilmen ; more red men, topped with black caps instead of scarlet, 
sw’ell up the traiii. But now come the lions, headed by a inilitiiry 
horse-band, the pleased and prancii^ creatures caracoling along under 
the inspiring strains uf their riders, (su'eet us all nnisic on the mane 
piiist he,)----the Man in Aumovr comes! Kternal Bowers! what n sight 
to see 1—the bright polish of the cold steel-case ; the casque, with 
visor dow'n; the nodding plume ; the unwieldy lance, resting on the 
warrior’s foot, and held by iiis gniint and gauritletcd fist; the erect and 
oonmianding rtlicn ; the proud steed, and its caparison. What Cockney’s 
heart dues not leap into his mouth at that appalling sight ? And that is 
how they use to fight P ifranious goodness! if tho man should take it 
into hU head to show fight, poise his weapon, and run a tilt at all before 
him, what might not he achieve —nothing could withstand his mighty 
arm ; the Mansion House would erumble into dimt, and Guildlmll shake 
to its very foundations. But see I hege agffin, after this troop of lancers, 
eomes another all in brass ; clad in a burnished coat-of-mail,—a hero 
by bis very bearing ; the flower of chivalry; gallantry in ev6ry gesture. 
Amadis of Gaul was a craven to hina 

That man, Sir, is the most impudent fellow in the city of London..'’ 

^ Indeed I How knew ye that ?'* 

** Why, d[on^ yon aee he hag more brass about him theji aU the ethers 
j>ut together^’* 
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" NonseoM! 8ee irith what grace he beitridee Bucepbalui; admire 
the architecture of hi> pereon, behold how fitly his suit suits him ; he 
sits, not like his grim brother, him of the iron integuments, a living 
leaden coffin,straddling a.horseback.a motionless mass of metal; but like a 
gay and noble knight-errant, ripdillr the onslaught, he it in battle-field or 
joust. He is past,—and now, the danger by, the younglings shout, whilst 
they quake at the terrific image. But not too soon, my darlings: Look t 
another steel-clad foeman approaches, with vKsor up, as if to show how 
ghastlily superhuman the face divine of manhood can be made appear. 
Spirit of our forefathers! what thoughts of glory crowd upon the sQu); 
the sight, the sounds, the braying trumpet, the brassy cymbals, the hoU 
low beat of the great drum, the tramp of horses, in their white plumes and 
maiiy.ctdoured trappings! And are these 4oys indeed gone by? Where is 
the tournament ? where are the bright eyes of beauty ? where are the 
knights and nobles w’ith their squires and retinues? Is there no more 
chance to win our spurs, or do our devoirs fur the lady of our love ? Must 
we, ill truth, assert her charms against the world, or show loyalty to our 
liege and sovereign, by the force alone of Perkins’ stoiim-guii, and not 
by periling our )>ersens ? Days of chivalry, are ye fur ever fled ? shall 

we no more-Peace, brawler! here conic the alderiuen in their car* 

riages. See how solemn they all look ; silent they sit in their gowns of 
scarlet and fur, and apparently pondering witli imperturbable gravity upon 
their high official functions—sly rogues I beneath tliose comical visages, 
sober as owls and all as sago, their hearts, to a man, are beating high in 
anticipation of the Dinnur. Now follow the sherifl's, each in his own 
particular chariot. There is nothing in this w’orld like competition ; were 
there two Lord Mayors, Heaven knows what splendour might be the con¬ 
sequence,—it may be a lucky thing for our eyes that there are not. But 
every year produces a brace of fresh siieriifs, and each vying with the 
other in the brilliancy of their “ turn out,” and the gorgeoiisiiess of their 
livery apparel. Coachmen and lacqueys arc regularly plastered from top 
to toe with gold or silver in supernal tracery ; the chariots emblazoned 
lustrously, rich and bright, in colours gay, and faultless in appointment. 
The equipages of these important functionaries are beautiful as money 
and taste can make them ; exceptionless and above raillery. The eye of 
u crabbed cynic might gaze upon them ati<\ be tickled. Proceed ye on 
your way, shiny sirs; you challenge admiration, and you have it,—what 
w'oulil you iiun-e ? But what comes here ?—a coach of melancholy aspect, 
drawn by six mettlesome horses: as sure as we arc born this is the private 
carriage of him of the cleft heart, the cx-Mayor, no longer right ho¬ 
nourable,— that distinction be has left in the vehicle bebiad him,—no 
longer the “ observed of ail observers.;” his might has departed, and hie 
glory covered as with a cloud, never to disperse. O sucklon fail 1 O ter. 
rible reverse ! Philosophers tell ti8qh|it one of Uie most fertile sourcet 
of calamity to civilized man is the ciiange from one grade to a lower iit 
society—** the terror of descending.” How exquisite, then, must be hit 
wretchedness who is hurled, in one short day, from the pinnacle of civio 
eminence to the vexf abyss of nobodyness. There is be seated, with a 
smile upon his lips, so fordhd, s* constrained, so impossible, that whilst 
he hopes, by a grinped lie, to impose on the multitude thw belief of hie 
heart's indifference, there is not a man who sees it that does pot from hit 
soul pity him for the torture he Is enduring. Peaee he with him ! 

Where is the pen shall pourtray the last great item in the proces. 
aional^aecpunt F-^that gorgeous thing of ihii^a, 6^ which cap 

• , , .4' ' 
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convey an image to the mind'a eye, whose figure no geometrician 
after Euclid might describe,—tlie May<»r’ti Statk CoACHyn—massive in its 
sublimity, awful in its grandeur, redolent of gold and glass, burnished 
with eintilems, a tariijde of sjileiidoiir which out-juggernauts the car of 
Juggenumt,—a inariiine in glory so sur]4llsiiur, that no mortal mind could 
have devised, ih» mortal artificer moulded it ; a vebjyle, of all others 
upon earth, sui yfucrin, on four wheels—and such wheels, ye Powers! 
—on Amr wheels rolletb it, drawn by six Imrses, at the rate of one 
quarter of a mile per hour at llieir fleetest. All the gingerbread in all 
the stalls of all the Aiirs in this great empire, blazing as it may be in 
gilt ami glitter, i-. a jmsilive fool to it. tJefttle reader, our ppn is not 
of crystal, neither is our ink of molten trold ; and as no poet, bow'ever 
favoured Ity the nine, could exeu yet say more than that the sun isalumitu 
tins liody, from uliicb spiiiig rays of li..;lit;—and wdiat, pritliee, might a 
l)lit)(l man gather bysuch a 4le-cnplion ;si-, totiios<'Mho have not beheld, 
may m* words fashion lurth an idea of the hold Major’s »State Carriage. 
Hox it hath, if box can be eal'o I a cube of »v<*oKjiack, suflii'icnt to bold 
two roiioil do/en of'coai bineii; and in llie centre of this box, dillicult 
of di-ceriimeiit, yet ilroll, is M|iiatted a liille wfiiuU* ful old fellow, 
equipped with whip and wig, disgnisi‘d iiot in liquor, but in powder and 
rosettes a great stole, to whom Is confided the tremendous task of 
iiai'igatiiig this piece of hugeness (hroiigli the streets of London city: 
and right bravely dolh be accom)ilisli bis task. 'I'o ttpsat it of course 
lietli not in the piuver of man ; but to conduct it with due avoidance of 
all fixed olistacles is the affair. M'e uager the receipts of one month’s 
publication—no slight ofler by the hy—that there is no otlier man in 
Europe who shall ualk it through three streets uf Londun, (at coinmon. 
ly obtuse angles,) without seriously oiidaiigering as many four storey 
bouses, and bringing duiin one at least, to all intents and purposes. Is 
onr liet taken ? A team of ^i\ hor>es—have we not Said it—is yoked to 
this immensity ; and superb creatures tliey are, whether us touching 
action or harness. M’liat furniture are tliey not decked withal! what 
ribbons of ail colours flutter from tlieir fl.iiiks! 'I'lie styd is of itself a 

study ! Ill-Jtiit it is useless all. We throw down the pen in utter 

despair: bow can we Jescrihe what is indescribable? Think of a gor¬ 
geous sometbiiig apuii four wlieels, drawn by six ]iride-snurting animals, 
and, taking the nasal imne of the near leader as one point and the extreme 
point of the foot Imai'd boliind the carriage, whereon stand half a dozen 
flunkeys (uoliad welluigh forgotten the flunkeys—so bedizened, Bobesilk' 
cd. So hecaned) as the other, one hundred and fifty feet in length of ground 
must it more or le^-s cover! (iive play to your fancy, we can say no 
more. In this wonderful edifice called a carriage sits the man of men 
—the Mayor !!« M’hat most be his sensations in tliis hour of trial— 
this extremity of delight! Is hi^ hrain on fire ; does his heart throb 
burstingly ; bis turnip head, is it on his shoulders; moves he on the giddy 
earth, or is he floating through ether? Nay, not entirely so. He -is 
passive as a babe ; steei>ed ami stupified in the excess of sublunary hap. 
pine'cs ; there he is, (but how he got*there, he knows not,) half comatose 
in the delirium of bliss. The cup of pleasure too deeply drained surely 
maketh drunk to idiotcy; and this is the only way ,1’or accounting for 
those extraordinary displays of intellect sometimes proceeding from the 
civic chair. On the opposite seat sits his Lordship’s chaplain, andperclied, 
at either window-, is seen at once the city sword-bearer, with the ponder¬ 
ous weHpojvhove in full view*; at the other^ the city mace-hearer, exhibit* 
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iog the great official staff. Very awful is this human qiiartett; and as 
to meddle therewith is to tread on fearful ground, we pass them over 
in silence, gingerly. A rabble rout then closes the procession. 

Onwards they all go—like a Jdzy Alexandrine, “ dragging its slow 
length along*’—now moving, nw sto])[>iiig quite,—again proceeding, 
again pausing,—then onwards again; and h<», in course of time, they arrive 
at the Bridge on the Tower Stairs, to “ take water," as it is termed. 
Here a new scene presents itself: tbe river crowded with craft of all 
descriptions; the Bridges and the Strand covered with gazers; the 
city barges—piscatory editions of the slate carritigo—nii*ored, and 
ready to bear to their destination at ’^Vestmiuster tlicir precious 
burthens, on tlie broad bosom of father Thames. In every barge— 
for each “ company” hath its own—are sWnvcd plenty and to spate, of 
choice viands; the luscious grape-juice :iud-refreshments rare; for it must 
needs be sujiposed that the) will be all mighty hnngi'y by this time,—and 
corporate paiinclies make ])rovident jtates. ^ud now they are off; 
Hoatiiig down in majestic array; eating, and drinking, and cliatting ; as 
happy ns ])rinces, witliont their cares; add iireparing themselves, hy this 
well-timed lunch, fur {he ceremonial palaver before-mentioned. 

Thus then goes and thus returns the Lord Mayor’s annual Show ; a 
pageant that beats all others into fits; costly in its contrivance, and ex- 
celleut for its utility. 

Those of the citizens whose fate it is to dvvell in houses that face the 
line of route are made Inqipy hy the shoals of siglit-loving cousins, kin¬ 
dred, customers, and friends, that throng their window's; it is not only 
noce>sary that every shop should be closed, and business brought to a 
state of perfect stagnation, but that lots of refreshments sliouhl he 
provided for their visiters, in abundance and variety, honournblc to civic 
hospitality. At’liat pleasure is complete without feeding? Ladies, pretty 
dears! must sip wine and muneh biseiiits ; gentlemen must eat if they 
would be hiippy ; and solid meats more comport with their cravings than 
the fare of the fair. And they are not averse to the bottle wholly. A 
niggard is he who keepeth not his refrOKliment tables under one long 
groan, from eleven in the morning till six in the afternoon ; and when 
by that hour the “ sight” is ended, and visiters, full of gratitude, prepare 

to go-“ 'Th)', 'tis too late to make a bhd day's work good,—send 

home the servants with the little ones, and let us make a night of it ; 
a game of curds and a hit of sujiper will injure nobody !” 

There are more sjilitting headaches in the city on the tenth of No¬ 
vember than any day of the year; and many a pleasure hunter has 
bitter cause to “ out upon” that silly mummery—my Lor)> AIayob's 
Snow! 

• 

— .. . . .. m. 

PROBABLE RESULTS OF THE SLAVE EMANCIPATION ACT. 

In speculating upon this question, the first point whicli demands con¬ 
sideration is, the relative value of slave and free labour. The aboli¬ 
tionists have insisted, that, under all circumstances, free labour is cheaper 
then slayq labour ; and that, consequently, emancipation, wUl do no in¬ 
jury to the planter, who will be able to carry on his whole operations, 
even with more advantage, by the substituted labour of free fas bond¬ 
men. There U obviously no truth in the assertion t&o# broadly 
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The comparative value of the two descriptiona of labour, seema to u« to 
depend entirely on the actual condition of society, where the comparison 
is made. Whore fertile land Iw abundant, the population scanty, and 
wuiro«i iiaturaliy hiji^h, as in the West Indies, the Corolirias, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, and (‘simcially where there ^ist, as in these countries, capi. 
tal and skill to direct that labour with the sole view to preht, it seems 
clear that the owner of capital may be able to obtain cheaper labour 
tbrougli the terror of the wlii]i, thatt it is possible fur iiiin to obtain in a 
free market. In these warm countries, also, uripropitioiis to the Euro¬ 
pean constitution, and favourable to that of tlie Negro, free white 
laliour is bindcM'ed from coming into competition with black slave 
labour, nnd destroying it. We have an illustration of this principle, in 
a cas9 wliere there is a virtual, though not a nominal, slavery. The la¬ 
bour of the prisoners, in the American penitentiaries, pays the cost of 
maintaining them ; a matter wliich has never been found to he the case 
in Europe, nr in any other country which has a dense ]tnpulution, and 
where the price of labour is low. The rafiaimk is simply this, that 
slavery is pnditahlo where wages are high, nnd nnproritahio where they 
are low. If it were possible in England to compel the male spinners of 
a cotton maniifikctocy, who arc paid at the rate of twenty or forty shil¬ 
lings a H'eek, to labour for a nkaster, without any otlier reward than that 
of feeding and clothing them, the master would certainly derive a pro¬ 
fit from their labour. On the other hand,.if all the hand-loom weavers 
in the kingdom, who earn from five to seven shillings per week, were to 
work f«*r a master instead of working ftw themselves, the muster would 
fiustain nothing hut a Iteavy loss. 'I'iic im]iressnient of seamen is an¬ 
other striking illustration. In time of war, the ISlate compels the ser¬ 
vices of an aide seaman for forty shillings, Mhen the same individnal, ns 
a free-man, might earn L.O'. From this species of white bondage, our 
free Government makes a [irnfit of L.l n-hcad. 

In the lower stages of society, and also in colonies before they have 
attained maturity, ire hold it fur certain, that in every part of the world, 
without reference to climate or employment, slave labour is considerably 
cheaper than free labour ; hut we ludd it equally certain, that in the 
progress of society, free labour hcconios by far the cheaper of the two. 
When either, by the natural increase of slave population, or by the 
competition of free with hoiid labour, the latter .is depreciated, 
slavery riiitiirally and gradually censes, because no <»ne is interested in 
maintaining it; or it is but partially maintained, as a matter of mere 
pride and luxury. Tiiis principle has applied to every age, and holds 
good in every country, he the government good, bad, or indifferent. The 
ancient and ir^odcrn world have abounded in illustrations of this principle. 
In republican Rome, slaves bore ajiigh price ; of itself sufficient evidence 
of the absurdity of supposing “^that Italy, into the provinces of which 
the city was constantly sending forth colonies in the same manner in 
which Europe has been for two centuries sending them to the wilds of 
America, was populous. The camp of Ca:‘.w, in Gaul, was attended 
by slave merchants ; and the inhabitants of whole cities were put up to 
the hammer. W’‘ith the exception ^>f parts of tropical America and 
its islands, there is hardly a portion of the world at present so under¬ 
peopled, setting laws, morals, and humanity, altogether aside, as would 
make such a mercantile speculation, at the present day, /easible. There 
can be very little question, but that it was the increase of popula¬ 
tion and consejaent deprooUition of slave-laibour by 6o<npetitioin, whiidi 
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cbi^y contributed to the abolition of slavery in all the civilized coun. 
tries of .Eun^c^in the middle o^es as well as in ancient times. It 
is the same principle, which is at the present day workinf^ its jiradual 
aboiitiun in the less civilized parts uf Burepe. The predial slave be¬ 
comes a serf, when a capitatiim tax, and a certain number of days’ labour 
become more profitable than feeding' the slave and exacting: t«iil from liim 
by the whip, in tite pro;> res«> of population, the serf becomes a free Me¬ 
tayer; and in due cmirse the Metayers are divided into farining-capitalists 
and free-labourer.s for wajres. 

If we look to the Oriental world, which carries us back whole aKca in 
the profrross of society, we Ikid everywhere, ample illuslraliona of the 
same principle. In ('hina, one of the most populous countries in the 
wiirld, agrestic slavery has long censed ; and the domestic slavery which 
exists is of a very mild character; the parlies having always the power 
of redeeming theinsclvos at a fixed and intnlcrate price. Aintmg the 
Kasterii, Islands, the only populous ihlanda arc the ones in which either 
slaverj lias no existence or exists very partially. Java has n popu- 
latfon of laQ inhabitiints to the s(|uare-mile ; and no slavery. Liictm or 
Lnconi.t lias fifty inhaintants to the sqnure-mile, and Init few slavi;s,-— 
none of tiicm predial. In the remaining islands, generally, the population 
is often as low as live and ten to tlie .si|uare-mile ; and there aru no couiu 
tries in wtiicli slavjTy is more fremunit; and, except portions t»f Africa, 
none in which a regular slave-trade lias been mure frequently driven. 

Blit the most remarkable and authentic illuslratiuriH of the principle 
are to he found in the various states uf society among the nations of Ilin- 
dostan. As tlie facts in this case are both nutbentic and interesting, we 
shall dwell upon them at some length. Jn the whole of the fertile plain 
uf the flanges, where there is tliruughout a population equal to2(i5 in« 
habitants to the sqiiare.mile, agrestic slavery, in a g;eneru] sense, can 
hardly be said to have any existence, and even domestic slavery is of very 
rare occurrence. Free labour has been here so cbeiipeued by competu 
lion, that no profit can be. made by tlie exercise of the cart-whip; and 
therefore slavery has nearly suffered a natural death. In times of fumina 
or scarcity, shaves may occasionally he Imoght from the harburiaus on the 
eastern and northern liorders, for five or ten shillings a-head ; sometimes 
from motives of luxury, and sometimes from motivch uf religion ; but it is 
seldojia worth w^iile insisting on their bondage, and they are commonly 
either emancipated or emancipate themselves V»y absconding. Of heredi. 
tary slaves, the price ranges from ten to forty-five shillings, when they 
are brought to market; which, however, is a rare occurrence, for they 
are commonly unsaleable. 

As we proceed southward—as the country decreases in populousness 
•—as it declines in fertility—and as it increases in barbarism,—slavery 
becomes more common; and as we remm the remotest parts of the penin. 
Bula, Tanjore, Canara, Malabar, and Travancorc, it presents itself in its 
most rigorous and disgusting form. We find the proportion of slaves 
to the whole population, in the southern part of India, ranging from on® 
per cent, up to ten per cent, ; and if*we estimate theii* whole numbers 
for the territories under the Oov/rnrnents of Madras and Bombay, (th® 
Bengal territories contain very few indeed,) containing twenty millions 
of people, at about seven hundr^ thousand, we shall have a number 
nearly equal to the slaves in the British West Indies, and certainly be 
^Ity of no exaggeration. It is, however, in the countries which we 
save above-named that slavery is most frequent ; and tlierefore give 
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the numbers according to the most recent estimates,^ adding the total 
population. Thef are as follovs 


Canara, . 

Total Population. 
657,594 

0 

Slavei. 

80,000 

Malabar, . 

907,575 

• 

95,000 

Travancore, 

1,600,000 

0 

133,000 

Tanjore, 

901,353 

0 

180,000 

Cochin, . 

150,000 

e 

12,000 

Total, 

4,216,522 , 


500,000' 


Most of the slaves here enumerated are employed in agricultural pur. 
suits, under the direction of free-men as overseers; indeed their extreme 
impurity, in a religious point of view, precludes their being employed in 
menial capacities. We may judge by the following extract of the 
wretched degradation to which a base religion and ignominious scrvU 
tilde have reduced this unhappy class of men. With respect to their 
dwellings,” says an intelligent and experienced witness, so very 
impure are all castes of slaves held, that they are obliged to erect 
sheds, chain, or huts, at a distance from all other habitations ; neither 
are they allowed to approach, except within certain prescribed distances, 
the houses, or persons of any of the free castes: those distances vary 
from 78 to 24 paces, as well with reference to the caste of the several 
grades of free.men, as to their own ; for even among these wretched crea¬ 
tures, the pride of caste has its influence. If a slave accidentally touches 
a Brahmin, he must purify himself by prayer and ablution, and by chang. 
ing his poonool, (Brahminical thread.) Hence it is, that slaves are 
obliged to leave the road, and call aloud from as far as they can see a 
Brahmin coming. Nairs and other castes, who purify themselves by 
morning ablutions, if polluted as above, must fast and bathe, or as they 
say, Hoolicha oohtlsavicha. 

We see from what has now been stated, that the great destroyer of 
slavery, in all ages, has been the increase of population; or, in other 
words, the active and irresistible competition of free labour. Civiliza. 
tion, and the love of liberty, simply as such, have had but a small if jn- 
deed any share at all, in producing this beneficial result. The severest 
task-masters of antiquity, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romany were 
also the most civilized, or the most free nations. TJie severest task-mas- 
ters of modern times, are the most civilized, free, moral, and religious 
nations. The freer, for example, do the Americans themselves become, 
the harder are the terms they impose upon their bond.mcn. At first 
they are content, simply to exact labour from them by the scourge; then 
they make it^enal to emancipate them; next they deny them religion; 
and the last step is to make it ^nal in any one to teach them to read 
and write. Yet it is unquestionable that the Americans are the freest 
nation in the world, and at least equal in i:eligion and morality to any 
other. 

We proceed then to apply the principles now developed to the produc¬ 
tion of Colonial articles, under the Emancipation Act; but, before doing 
this, we shaU show the reader at a glance what he is actually paying for 
the produce of slave labour. It stands thus tot the principal arti.. 
cles 
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Sugar and Molaaies, 
Dutf on ditto. 

Runt, 

Duty on ditto. 

Coffee, 

Duty on ditto. 
Plantation Cotton Wool, 


. . . • £ 6 , 000,000 

6,000,000 

. . . . 600,000 

1,600,000 

. . . . 1 , 000,000 

600,000 

Pimento, Ginger, Cocos, &c., ssy, 400,000 


Total, . . . £15,000,000 

Now we shall add to thi» what we are paying to foreigners for the 
purchase of slave labour, merely to gratify the reader’s enriosity ; exhibit- 
ing to him, at a single view, our total yeatly payments for slave pro. 
duce : 


American and Brazilian Cotton, cost and duty, . £6,000,000 

Tobacco, . . . . 400,000 

Ditto, duty,’ ^ . . • • 3,000,000 

Rice and other minor* articles, price and duty, . 100,000 


Total, . . . £0,600,000 


It thus appears, that this free nation is not only paying for the pro. 
duce of slave labour, to the yearly amount of twenty.four millions and a 
hair, but that its commercial and financial policy tends distinctly to favour 
the produce of slave labour. 

We direct our attention, in the first instance, to the important article 
of sugar, or more correctly to the produce of the sugar cane, fot which 
this country pays yearly the vast sum of thirteen millions. The sugar cane 
can be produced only advantageously in fertile soils; in soils, in short, 
corresponding within the tropics, to such, as in our part of the world, 
would be capable of raising wheat. Even in these, when not forced by a 
monopoly, it ought only to be raised occasionally, and as part of a scientific 
and intelligent system of husbandry. Here the preparation, both of sugar 
andwof rum, are beyond any other processes ct^nnected with agriculture, 
eminently manufacturing processes ; requiring, for their successful con¬ 
duct, a dense population, and cheap labour. Again, such a system of 
husbandry as is required to grow the cane, for the produce of sugar and 
spirits, and, above all, the skill, ingenuity, and capital, which are re¬ 
quired for the manufacture of sugar and rum, do not exiat in the state 
of society to which the African or negro belongs. It is only in the finest 
countries of the East, and among the most civilized and populous ns. 
tions, that sugar is manufactured. In^the East, the manufacture of 
sugar and slavery, not only do not co-exist, hut they are hardly com- < 
patible with each other. The sugar-cane, in fact, is cultivated for the 
manufacture of sugar in those countries only, where slavery has altoge¬ 
ther disappeared, or at least does not exist in the agrestic or most rigor-sS 
ouB form. In the western wprld, whAe the price of Ikbour is high, 
sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, cocoa* and, in short, all Coloniaihpi’odttce, 
have heretofore been grown profitably, only through slave labour. In the 
East, (suVdr is the difference of their social condition,) free labour is os 
indispensably necessary to the successful production of the same brandi 
of industry, as slavery in the New Worl^ In tiie East, sugar isjoever 
produced by ilnve labour. Xn the West, itU MBv§t pMwd witbobt it. 
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That the production of su^ur and rum is incompatible with the negro 
state of society and high labour, is made sufficiently clear by whet has 
happened in the fine and fertile island of San Domingo, during the last 
thirty years. There is no sugar produced therefor exportation, and there is 
hardly enough of a very inferior quality produced for h<ime consumption ; 
and j-et the negro coniniuiiity of San Domingo is incoinparabiy the most 
improved which tlie genuine African race has ever given birth to. The 
case of this island, however, will not apply to our tt'est India Islands. 
In San Domingo, the sugar-works and distilleries Were destroyed ; and 
the superintending ingenuity of the whites, without which the processes 
of manufacturing sugar and distilling nim^coiild by no means be carried 
on, was banished. 'I'liis wijl not be the case, under the operation of the 
Kiiiiuicipation Act. I'he sugar works and distilleries will not be de¬ 
stroyed. The European capital will not be removed, and European skill 
and ingenuity 'vill not be b.ini>hed. But, to render these eftectual, there 
will be wanting compulsory labour. The manufacturer will have to 
struggle against the high price of laliour whicli naturally belongs to new 
and partially occupied countries. If, in the under-peopled countries of 
Indiana or Ohio, the natural wages of a day-labourer be is., there is 
nothing to prevent the wages of labour from being equally high in the 
West Indies, where the ratio of the population to the extent of the land 
is nearly tlie same. In the tei'tb of tliis enormous rate of wages, 
there will he no possibility of tiiHniifacturing sugar, except at a greatly 
enhanced cost. After deducting for Sundays siid holidays, imagine the 
payment for wages to a day labourer, for the culture of the cane and the 
nianutacture of sugar, equal to li.tiO jier annum. This yearly paymeutis 
itself Qqiiivaleiit to the prime r.ost of an able-bodied field negro. During 
the six years contiriuanee of npprenticesbijis, the matter will bo even 
worse, as the apprenticesliijis not only offer no inducement to labour, 
but, on the contrary, hold out a reward to labour as little as possible, and 
are, in a word, a bounty on .sloth and indolence. W'e are clearly then 
of opinion, that less sugar and less rum will be manufactured under the 
opurutiou of the emancipation act than at present, and that this reduced 
quantity will be yielded at an enhanced cost to the produced. We fancy 
this indeed to be the universal opinion of all well-informed ITest fndi- 
ans. But of tJie si.\ miltion.s which we at prescuit pay for sugar, not less 
than two mlUions are alleged to be paid in the shape of a bounty, al. 
though under the name of a drawback. We are paying in short six mil¬ 
lions for what ought only to cost us four; or we are paying a monopoly 
tax equal to fifty per cent, upon our wliole consumption. The case of 
rum is not les.'i fiagraiit, Over brandy it has, in the matter of duty, an 
advantage Sff no less than 13s. 6d. per gallon The effect of this is, that 
the better liquor is driven ou^t 'of the market, and the worst forced upon 
the people. The revenue, in the meanwhile, suffers the most extraordi. 
nary depreciation. In 1899, the quantities of rnm and brandy consumed, 
and the duties upon each respectively, were as follows:—• 

Brandy, gallons iyi09,979 ; duty, L.1,+70,451 

Rum, do. 3,375,h66; do. l,4St,781 

If the duties in this case had been the same, It is pretty clear that 
no rum at all would have been ci’nsumed; and that the whole revenue 
derived from these articles, instead of being short of three tnillions, 
would have beep upwards of five millions and a quarter ! We see thus, 
at every fret^ step, what sacrifices the nation has been making, id mak- 
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ing, and k likeljr still to be called upon to make, on account of the ila^ 
islands. 

The case of ooffeo is the most clear and distinct of all. A cwt. of Jo. 
maica coffee, without duty, is worth SSs. A cwt. of JlraKil coffee, of pre¬ 
cisely the B.'iine quality, is worth, in bond, lit the same moment, in the 
London market, but 638.: the meaning of which is, that the German or 
Hiissian consumer may have his coffee for 30s. less than the English con¬ 
sumer ; or, in other words, tliat the English consumers pay a monopoly 
price of fifty per cent, to the West India producer. Now as W'o consume 
about 12,000 tons of eoffee, W'orth about a million sterling, it follows that 
we are paying for this article about L.600,000 per annum more than all 
the rest of the world are paying. , 

From these statements we see that the West Indians already possess 
a grievous monopoly, and that we are paying already an advance of not 
less than fifty percent, upon whatever they furnish u» with. To what ex¬ 
tent this monopoly wiJI be aggravated by the operation of the Emancipa¬ 
tion Act, it M'ould he difTiciiIt or impossilde to predict. M^e do not upon thp 
whole, however, eonsiiior it iinrcnsonahle to think that the productions of 
the West Indies, hut particularly sugar and rum, will he diminished, within 
the first three or four years of the operation of the Emancipation Act, to 
probably one-half of the ]»rcseiit amount. In this case, of course, there 
will be an enormous enhancement of price, and then the monopoly will 
fall with tenfold weigiit upon the consumers in this country. In this 
case, what is to be done Will the nation, after already paying tho 
ruthless exaction of 20 millions, consent to pay an enormously augmented 
price for a diminished Bujiply } Oertainly not. The East and West In¬ 
dia sugar duties, must, in the first instahee, he equalized; and the whole 
sugars of the East Indies, which are the produce of free labour, must be 
admitted the hinglish market, for home consumption. In the mean¬ 
while, by the new' East India Hill, British subjects are for the first time 
admitted to hold lands in India; and the probability Is, that, stimulated 
by the high price of sugar in England, a very considerable investment of 
capital will be made, for the production of sugar. But the free importa¬ 
tion of sugar, for British consumption, ought not to be confined to Bri¬ 
tish India alone, but be extended to every part of the East; because, 
with a tropical country, it is impossible to carry on any extensive com¬ 
merce, if we reject sugar, the grand staple product of every rich and po¬ 
pulous inter-tropical cimntry. The countries to which we allude, the 
British possessions inclusive, are, the great valley of the Ganges; the 
valleys of the Nerbuddah and Taptce ; the valley of the Irrawaddy ; the 
valley of jthc Menam, or river of ^Siam ; portions of Cochin-China; 
four of the great southern provinces of China; the Phllfipine Islands; 
and the island of Java. These alreJUj; expoj-t about ninety thousand 
tons a-year, equal to half of the consumption of the United Kingdom ; 
and nothing but the ahsurjd commercial policy of Europe hinders them 
from producing a supply, to which, for cheapness and abundance, the u^- 
tions of Europe have hitherto known wo equal. • 

In such a state of things, what*wiH become of the West India Islands, 
and the property of the European planters ? They ought, Ih the first 
place, to Jift allowed to derive their supplies of necessaries from the cheap¬ 
est markets; instead of being dril'en, by direct or indirect means, for 
their supplies, to the dear and narrow markets of the mother country. 
The sugar cane will cease to be grown, except in snBs jfieculialV fitted 
for its growth, and in situations where the population is ixinslderable. 
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and labour at a tolerably moderate price. It will be grown, 4n fact, in 
a few of the richest soils in Jamaica, and scarcely perhaps anywhere 
else. European capital will be directed to the production of commodi. 
ties better suited to the soil, better suited to a state of high wages, 
and better suited to the character of African industry. It will bo ap. 
plied to the growth of maize, pulses, and roots, and to the grovrth of 
rice by artificial irrigation. It will be applied to the growth of coffee, 
pimento, ginger, and possibly of lung and black pepper. Capital and 
industry will be a]>plied to the rearing of cattle, and to the felling of 
timber fur exportation. Population, instead of being stationary or re¬ 
trograding as at present, will advance at the ordinary pade which be- 
longs to it in such new and partially occupied situations. Then the most 
advantageous mode to the pro{urietur, will be to let his lands for a rent; 
or to dispose of the fee simple for a sum certain, to the petty purchasers, 
as they present themselves. We are fully warranted in predicting that 
all this will take place in our West India Islands, since they hare taken 
place under Jess favourable circumstances in San Domingo. If the real 
value of the industry of this island were to be judged of, by comparing 
its present im])urts and exports, with its imports and exports previous 
to the Revolution, a very unfavourable, but very erroneous opinion would 
be formed of it. Both tlie imports and the exports have diminished. The 
fact is, that in respect to the imports,«San Domingo now produces itself 
nearly all the food which it was wont to import; while a great portion 
of the industry of the }ieo]>lc, thus engaged jnthe production of the sup. 

. ply of food, must be deducted from that which was before employed in 
tlie preparation of articles for exportation. In room of the sugar which 
was produced under the slave system, the industry of the inhabitants is 
ut present engaged in the production of rice, vegetahles, fruits, and cscu- 
lent roots: and the labour and capital, which under European direc* 
tien, were engaged in the difficult process of manufacturing rum and in¬ 
digo, or growing fine cotton for the manufactories of Europe,* are at 
present more profitably and suitably engaged in the growing of coffee 
which is rai>idly increasing every year, together with the rearing of cat¬ 
tle, and the felling of mahogany. The population, meanwhile, which 
after the withdrawal of the French armies, in ISO-t, was scarcely half a 
million, is now supposed, at an interval of thirty years, to exceed u whole 
million; or to have advanced in a ratio very little short of the free in¬ 
habitants of tlie American continent. 


RECJENT FAILURES OF EAST INDIA HOUSES. 

II 

It appears that considerable distress has been occasioned by the recent 
failures of several East India house's, bankers and merchants j and the 
sympathy of the public Is accordingly drawn forth by the lamentations 
of the daily papers over the distresses of some thirty or .forty opulent 
families of the* metropolis, reduced from the enjoyment of their ten 

* So difficult and delicate ia the manofactare of indigo, that the process can only 
be BuccessfuU; conducted In stadia under European superintendence. European su¬ 
perintendence has not yet in India been applied to tiie production of cotton wool and 
sugar; and fience, these two articles are graatly infMor to the conreeponding produc¬ 
tions of the western world, wllicii lukve long enjoyed all the henefitsof Enn^saa 
care and papwintendence. « 
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thousand per annum to as many hundreds. Commercial distress of any 
kind is an afflicting thing. *But ae ^enly belie\e there exists the germ 
of twice as much suffering in the breaking of the smallest cuuntry.bank, 
as in the failure of the most important of th^se'overgrown agency houses 
of the East. this subject we shall have more to Say anon. 


THE FALSE OJfE. 

Bards, who of oldtfair brows compared 
To Cupid's bow, had better fated 
Than I, whom loie hath mangled ; 

Foi like the Turkihh bow.btring now. 

To me seems Peggy'h frowning brow. 

Which all my joys hath strangled. 

When maidens’ bosoms ceased to glow, 

The ancient poets talk’d of tnoto,— 

* Upbraiding Hose or Blanche; 

But since falbo Peggy ’m hreabt deceives, 

1 see, in e\’ry throb it hea\es, 

A threatening avalanche ! 

I’te found, too, in the olden style, 

A heart'wuiild kindle at a smile, 

But mine is surely tinder;— 

For through my breast, that heart to pieice, 
Flash’d Peggy’s smile, like lightning fierce. 
And burn’d it tiu a cinder 1 

Th* eyes shot arrows, we arc told. 

In sweet romantic" tales of old ; 

But Peggy’s, from their sockets. 

Against my bosom’s citadel 
Threw many a red-hot shot and ehettf 
And Clapid’s Congreve jackets ! 

Ah! why did Love such power bestow 
On one who can no mercy* show,— 

For ever cold and cruel ? 

• Whose thoagl|jtB on this conclusion fix,— 
That men'orc but a set^of sttck»t 

* And only fit {orfuel ' • 

" You break my heart, sweet maid!” I said 
^ Take care L do-not break your head !'* 
Quoth she, rn'tooes^ppalling. 

1 left her then,—’twas her command,— 

And scarce regret 1 lost a hand * 

Which might hhve liud me ipra#liffg f 

?eb m. 2 C - 
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Yet still ’tie plain she meant that 1 , 

Should press my suit, nor cease to sigh|-~- 
Poor hearts she’s food of tricking. 

But since 1 know her cold deceit. 

If e’er she find me at her feet. 

May X receive—a kicking. 

Decry her modesty I mayn’t. 

For still she wears a mask of paint! 

Yet though her hair is fiaxen, 

'Tis but a waw-trap,—a false snare,— 

For those that naked truth declare. 

Must own she wears a caxou. 

« 

lYlien first I saw her legs, I swear 
I scarcely thought so fine a pair 
You’d see 'twixt here and York; 

But now 1 know, deceitful Peg < 

Can only boast one English leg^ 

For t’other is—of Cork ! ■ 

She’s thus a cheat from top to toe,— 

And 1 can let you farther know. 

Her eyes (though bright as gas one ! ) 
Are not a pair exactly true,— 

For one is black, the other blue; 

And one of them a glass one! 

' Though late she wrote, to fan my^'flame. 
That still she's perfectly the same. 

And never meant to slight me: 

False-hair’d, fal8e.eyedj—no leg to walta; 
’Tis plain (fur ah! her teeth are false) 

She only means to—-bite me ! 


TAIT'S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 

' In a recent number of her series, ** A Tale of the Tyne," Miss Mar- 
tineau illustrates, ^ith her usual felicity, tue evils of privileged trading 
corporations, pf the apprentice,law, and of impressment. In referring 
to the latter subject, she says:—*' Jt is«di£Reult to imagine now what 
social life could have been in those old despotic times when the practice 
of impre«9ment was general, and the King covld, by very law of 
allegiance, dispose of every menVwealth and labour ae he chose; It is 
difficult to imagine what comfort there could have hei^ in daily lifSs, 
whe^' the field labourer did not know, as he went ouf at sunrise, w hether 
he would be 'allowed to tetuya to bis Uitlo onea at eveniiig; when 4be 
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artisan was liable to be carried off from his work-^op» while his dinner 
was cooling on the board, and his wife looking out for him from the 
door; when the tradesman was apt to be missing, and not heard off till 
some King's Messenger came to ransack his shop of whatsoever his Ma. 
jesty might be graciously pleased to want; and when the baron's lady 
watched from the terrace her lord going off to the bodr>hunt, and the 
thought darted ^rough her, that he might not greet her again till he 
had hunted Saracens, or chased pirates, over many a strange land and sea. 
Then all suffered together in liability, if nut in fact. AH suffered in fact, 
whether impressed or not; for all suffer when property is rendered in¬ 
secure, and industry discouaaged, and foresight baffled. Nobody now 
questions this. Nobody denies that it was right to exempt class after 
class from such 'Compulsory service ; and, ao lung ago us of 

Charles I., it was found necessary to emancipate soldiers fnHph 
ranny—though there were not a few to predict, that no British long 
ever again raise un army, that Kngland must from that day bid adieu 
victory, and royalty to a throne. Vet a mure wonderful thing remaine 
than the fame of Blenheim and Waterloo, and the actual existence of 
an English monarch,—the fact, that some are found In the present day 
to argue for the enforcement of this tyranny on a single cluss, when all 
other classes have long been relieved from it; to argue almut tlie navy 
as their forefathers argued about the army : that Britannia will no more 
rule the waves; that tbytre will be no more glory in a sailor-king, no 
more hope for a maritime'people, when irapres-sinent is done away. Why 
so? If the service is pleasant and profitable, as those maintain who see 
little hardship in impressment, there is no need of compulsion to make 
men enter it, even on the briefest emergency, to judge by the universal 
readiness to embraco what is lionoiirable and profitable. If the service 
be not thus desirable, why is it not ? That smugglers and felons should 
be delivered over to the King's officers, with the admission that five years 
service is a prodigious punishment for their crimes ; that the wages of 
the King's service are low, at the same time that the wages of merchant 
vessels are raised exorbitantly by the practice of impressment; that 
the King’s pressed seamen are sometimes paid once in five, ten, or fif¬ 
teen years, while in the mecchant service the •]iayment is regular ; that 
the enforced servidc may he perpetual, w'hile all other service has a defined 
limit;—all this is surely no necessary part of naval management, while it 
fully accounts for the supposed necessity of getting men by force, be. 
cause they cannot he had in any other way. All this fully accounts fur 
seamen dispersing before a press-gang, like a flock of birds from beneath 
a hawk ; it accimnts for their changing their names, dressing in smock, 
frocks, hiding under beds, and in lofts and closets; but 4 shames the 
attempted justification of impressment.*^ 

On the subject of impressment, the laSt WeHmintter Review hsl't^ 
following bold passage:—** The only obstacle £to the doing away with 
lmpressment3 appears to bemome «<fficii*l doubt as to the possibility of 
being able to obtain seamen without such aid. Official men always have 
.leobts, but America affords aa exagiple of the possibility ; and^upoa the 
i'.firifleiple, that every man shooid do what he likes with his own in the 
* edmmoo jrace of enterprise, it is dear that the country eommits a breach 
morality, and a violation of the i^hts of property, which are mo highly 
"appreciated by legisiatort. Why does not the Clethii^ Board imprpM 
taifora ?' Simply because tailors would am, and fight acrose tiiekr ih^ 
bowdi), aad otto »«& woaU Joia tlimn. Xiet idlors^r/tife wmt lit 
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them fight. If such resistance is not legal the exhortation here is pan- 
Mhabte. It is inserted with a view to try the question." 

Well worded, worthy Weittniinstfr ! None of the fudge here so con¬ 
stantly in the inoiiths of open and disguised Tories, about the duty of 
obeying a bad law while it evists. A cruel, tyrannical, unjust, unlaw¬ 
ful law' should nftt be obeyed, if obstinately kept up by Government, after 
remoiiatrance has been fairly tried, and found to lie in*vain. The only 
question to be considered is, '' Are the people sufficiently united in sen¬ 
timent to resist the iniquitous law with safety and effect. Law*, in the 
abstract, is cert.iinly entitled to re'^jiect; but a special act of Parliament 
if notoriously at \ariaiice with the piinciples of justice, is not entitled to 
reverence^ and, in the present temper of tlie public mind, will receive but 




ADN&as Deiimid. —At the working of a Commission de lunntico 
quifendo, the other day, to ascertain the soundness of mind (what is 
Bouniliiess of niind i*) of u young gentleman, a reverend tutor witness 
was called forth, with whom the Coininissioners .ntid the Jury (what droll 
people juiors be !) had a little le.irned gossip, that imparted to the 
proceedings an unusual air of classicality. Verbs, their cases, moods, 
tenses and torniiii.itions—fagging, parsinu, and parroting w’erc suliieuts 
discussed with suitable soleiiinity, niucli to the credit of tlie school day 
luhouis of the cuuit, and to the reverend niluiw in particular, of whose 
sagacity and erudition something may liM»jfW1Wied from the following 
acute obsen ations. 


** Do you eousider," asked Mr Commissioner, with all judicial gravity. 
Do you consider a parrot to be capable of doing what you say he 


does 


“ I do," replied the learned Tlieban. rd,\Pnture to say [[chaste 
Jihraseologj] that a hoise would be able to do it—ir tau&iit.” 

The jury, of coui se, instantly returned a verdict that he w as of unsound 
mind: could tiipj do otliciwise.^ 

PoiarK Law .«ln The Timi «, one day last month, appeared a report of 
some proceedings at the Hatton (iitrdeii Police Office, against a wretched 
po\ ei t)'-sti ickeii being for the sale of unstamped almanacks. The 
constable makes the chnige in due form, and the magistrate, Mr. Laino, 
at once proceeds to business. 

Mr. Lniiig—*• Answer my questions. "Wliero do you live.^" 

« Piisonei.—I Ine in High Street, Islington." 

Mr. Laiiig.— Then you uie committed to the House of Correction 
for one month. 


The prisipier, in a meek, and really sensible address, deprecates this 
decision; and implores his Worship to remand the case for further hear¬ 
ing to the next day, by which time he would be enabled to adduce ex¬ 


culpatory evidence. 

Mr. Laing, (Ironically) **Indeed! You.are now committed for^ftix 
weeks." 

It would appear, that the sentence primarily awarded to the accfllli|L 
was not for selling unstamped publications,—the ostensible infraction''^|llg 
the law for which he is placed at the bar,—but for the crime of liviigg*^ 
in High Street, Islington. Every jnan is presumed to'kuoqrthe IwSs; 


which, considering that lawyers tliemselves are eternally wrangling about 


the ttfie construction of these same laws, is a very pretty pithy poefed- 
late. No oney it is believed, ever before heard that a resld^iee 
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Street, Islington, Tras an act of moral guilt. Such mav be law, how* 
ever, and it is an uncommonly lucky thing for those who now dwell there 
tliat the law has been propounded ; fur the sooner they take up their 
chattels and tramji, the less chance they will have of a month's visit to 
the tread-mill—such Ixdng the amount of penalty which the luiv assigns 
for that act of dclintiuency. 

In tlie second instance, the amended sentence was increased fifty per 
cent, in severity, by reason of the unfortunate culprit's address to the 
Bench; but whether this increase was meted out to him for presuming 
to solicit that his case might be remutided, or whether fur his pardonable 
luck of wit ill conceiving that his punishment was for having sold un¬ 
stamped publications, wlieii it was in reaiity^for having resided in High 
Street, Islington, we do nut clearly apprelieiid. ^ * 

We are no lawyers, thank Heaven ! and never aspire to be in^e ' 
mission of the Peace ; but we have the vaiu-glory to imagine that ii 
know something of plain, common-sense, homely equity. It appears tli 
our humble judgments, therefore, that either this rejiorC is an atrocious 
and libellous fabrication^ (and the Timen is usually too discreet to admit 
such a report,) or that liis Majesty's Secretary for the Home Department 
might do many a worse thiiig than giving his Worship permission to 
resign with all possiiile despatch.* 

Verily the proceedina|||||iii some of our English Police Courts are at 
times most unseemly. 

Thb Ribbon TuADfilSInodes of giving and taking offence differ 
strangely in different latitudes. In groat Britain a gentleman is under¬ 
stood to insult a man, when he shakes a stick over his head, and appeals 
to his imagination to believe himsalf horsewhipped. In Persia, the indig. 
nant effendi degrades'his antagonist, by promising to defile the grave of 
his father or mother. ■ In Yunkecland, brother Jonathan, tweaks the 
nose of his broClier-in-oifico ; in France, the injured and the angiy 
make war upon each other's ribbons. A short time ago, a republican 
champion named Colonel Legallois, irritated by the personalities of tha 

Figaro" newspkper, attacked its editor, Monsieur Nestor Roqueplaoe, 
in the lobby at the opera, and tore off liis riiilion. The next day they 
fought with small swords, pricking at each otbfer with much heroism till 
both were sadly scratched. The heconds of the belligerent paHies chose, 
meanwhile, to come to the scratch in their turn; and Colonel Legulloi&'s' 
friend accordingly pulled off the ribbon of Mon.sieur Leon Pillet, the 
editor of the “ Journal"'de Paris!" 'Fill now we never rightly under¬ 
stood the use of the vast mosaic ‘of ribitons with which the French are 
prone to adorn their buttonholes I Scarcely a police spy, or a croupier 
in a gambling-house but rejoices in an inch of tabby, of some colour or 
sln^ie, as a pei'pctual advertisement o/bhjs charesqiieness, and certifi¬ 
cate of his gentility. An order, of whatever denomination, fonns their 
1^ and glory. We doubt whether the Guelphic, or ei'en the St. Michael 
^t. George,' would be^refused by a lounger of the Boulevard do 

(nova among rnz NzooEifa finely snid by one Cff the few 

rereigns whd Has bequeathed fine sayings to posterity, that ** were 
Hqoour to J»e diaven from the earth, its refuge should be the breast of 
kings." The phrase, albeit uiogical*, has a fine sound to the ear. For 
our own parts, we have often been sadly puzzled concerning the flight 
of honour! Every body must pereeivp that in this a^' 
of «i^|itaiiment, it leads a scurvy life among mankind; \hhi the privi. 
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Ieg 0 of uttering collective, or ministerial, or party lies, liae too fre. 
quently been indivtdualixed into a habit, and (like government station¬ 
ery) transferred to private use; and as to the quip provocative, the 
preux chevaiiera of modern times, appear to utter abusive words only 
for the satisfaction of swallowing and digesting them ! And yet, though 
honour has undisguisedly fought shy, of late years, of plebeian life, we 
cannot for the life of us conceive that it has had the least temptation to 
take shelter in the breast of any reigning king! With whom was it 
likely to find protection ? With Louis Philippe, the eoiifounder of 
definite and indefinite articles of one ckarh'” and “ la eharte,” and 
the patron of that very declinable article—the Baroiine de Feucheres ? 
With Leopold, the higgler ,of gooseberries, and speculator in crowns 
matrimonial P With liernadotte of Sweden, Otbo of (iroece, Miguel 
or Pedro ; Francis of Austria, the maker of sealing wax, or Ludwig of 
^’Bavaria, the maker of odes ? Nicholas, the sabrer of the Poles ; or 
Mahmoud, the supprcsser of turbans ? Alas, no! It is at length apparent 
that honour has had a toilsome journey into the torrid zone, in order to 
become 

“Hit black Mandingo Majesty's white Minister of State.” 

It is no fairer a potentate than the King of Dahomey, who has opened 
his breast to the ehivalric. virtue which Chnst||^om had sent a-gadding ! 
News has recently reached England of 4lu|J^Hfiee of another human 
victim to tlie chimera of African discovery,learn that Dr. Dixon 
having projected a journey through the interior, to meet Captain (/lap- 
pertoii at Katunga, was fortunate enough to secure an introduction to 
the King of Dahomey from Souza, the great gold-coast slave merchant; 
and that from Dahomey he was passed on to the countries of the nearest 
king or chief. On approaching the capital city. King, Prince Royal, 
and Ministers, eame Kurth to meet the English traveller. But, unluekily, 
the ceremonial of greeting at the nkyal levee was so different from that 
in use among the various coloured sticks of the Court of St. James, that 
Dixon, mistaking the oath of fraternization ns gesticulated by the Prince 
Royal, for an attempt at assassination, actually drew his sword, and 
ran the heir apparent through the body! A tumult arose; and the 
sable courtiers, who witnessed the frantic deed, were most Kuropeanly 
clamorous for summary justice. His Nigger Majesty, however, inter¬ 
posed ! ” 1 have pledged my honour for the protection of this stranger," 
said he. ** Not a hair of his head niust.be touched." He even doubled 
the escort which was to convey Dr. Dixon out of his territories !--«< 

« He had pledged hie word 

Ae for ae Coilantangle ford P* 

But no sooner had the rash aggressor passed the frontier, than the spirit 
of Roderick Dhu burst forth. The '‘honour" of the Nigger Chief 
remained unimpinged ; but the English discpverer was torn to pi 

Public PERi>oRMBits.-<-There is no calculating the number of 
which the public may assume in the e^es of the numeroue order of 
duals of which it is composed. In the light of a public p«rfbnner, it 
the public, at once a taskmaster and patron, is looked upon in the riune 
light as the surgeon of the insurance broker, who speeulateB hpon your 
asthma^ or reproaches you interrogatively with a tesdendy to strong 
wateir. Martip, a French singer of a high order, tta4 posenmed of the 
most exquisite quality of voice ever heard out of the ieothia^ atmoe- 
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phew of Italy, retired laat year from the atage of the Opera Comf^ue, 
of which, for five-and-forty years, he had been the idol; and as the 
retirement of a favourite performer may be regarded ns a sort of moral 
death, Martin, accordingly, became the legitimate property of the 
biographers. The Mr. Boadens of Paris have had a peck at him, inform, 
ing us how he was run away with by a great Duchess, and ran away, in 
his turn, with a great opera dancer ; how he had four wives, after the 
fashion of Edgeworth of Edgeworth’s Town ; and how, hut a few years 
ago, he turned every female head in Paris, by singing tlie part of the 
wolf in the Chaperon R< uge. Btit the most characteristic and laudable 
trait in Martin’s memoirs, ts the fact that ho treated iiis voice witii »ll the 
coquettish care that a beautiful woman bestows upon her hair or teetli. 

He looked upon his fine organ,” says his bi*»graplier, «* the property 
qfthe publiCf and economized it accordingly. He did not permit himself 
the slightest excess, tiis passions were kept in rigid sulijertion. On 
the days when liis name was announced in the bills, Martin returned 
home to dine at two o’clock, that tlic process of digestion might not 
impede his efiForts onjthe sUge. He ate very sparingly, and drank only 
tlie lightest quality of champagne mixed with water. No visiters were 
admitted to disturb him. He slept on the sofa from dinner-time till five 
o’clock, wlien he adjourned in his carriage to the theatre, and shut him¬ 
self up in his dressing-room uith his dresser, preluding, reltearsing his 
«cadences, and preparing for his public exliiliition. 'rhrungbout his long 
career, by tiio way, he could not succeed in overcoming the strong 
emotion which agitated his nerves on first appearing on the stage. Yet 
never was singer so sure of his audience. By these means Martin has 
managed to preserve, to the age of sixty-five, tlie same limpid purity of 
tone which distinguished his original debut ; nor can we refrain from 
offering his example40 tlie consideration of certain English performers, 
who, if their professional talents arc to be considered like Martin’s, the 
• property of the public, certainly make very little scruple in squandering 
the effects consigned to their guardianship. 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


HAMPDEK tit THE NINETEENTtl CEITTVnV. 

8 vols. 8vo, with plates. London: Moxon. 

Tms singular work has reached us at the very last hnut, when neither 
time nor space remains for the serioiA police, to wliieli their merits, end 
still move their purpose, entitle the Coluiqi'Ies on the Errors and 
^^^^raovBVENTS or SociKT^, which is the second or explanatory title. 

framework is that of a novel,—that universal medium, through 
'j ^ Kich Mrs. Hannah More has taught Church of Engiandism, Miss Mar- 
PoUticid Economy,* and* Mrs. Maroxret Dons Ciftikery ; the 
description might be more eceorate if we said the framework is some- 
thing between the serious novel and Dr. Southey’s late work, Colloqutee 
with &r Thomas More, Arc. &e.* Here, however, all the aetors and 
speakera are living men. Hampden, the hero, is the son af a veiY woal^y 
baronet, of old descent and Higb-Tory prineiples^ • T,2ie .bietoigr of the 
yoittii bearRln some points a dose affinity.to that of l^dUe}', Be and 
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two other young men, knights.errnnt in benevolence and philoeoj^y, ert 
out in London, on a crusade to improve society. They ditusnss their 
opinions and the " new views" with most of the leading minds, and aothor- 
itative writers of the day. They seek and obtain encounters with Dr.ChaU 
mers, MaJthus, Jeffrey, AVilberforcep Dr. Howley, the late Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, Southey, Lord Brougham, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Eldon, Mr. 
Peel, fkc. &c. 8tc. In short, we have something more than a suspicion 
that here we have the real adventures, letters, and conversations of Mr. 
Owen, of New Lanark, during his indefatigable efforts for humanity. 
Mure we cannot at present say of this remarkable work, save that it is 
brought out in a style of great elegance, and even magnificence. 

EBiEKDSHip’s OFFKniNG Fuii^l834. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 

In point of literature, this is the first Annual of the present season. 
Mr. T. Pringle has been aided in his task by the best of the light force 
who form the Annual phalanx, lie musters among the ladies, Miss 
Mitfurd, Mrs. Norton, and Sarah Stickney ; among the gentlemen, 
Barry Cornwall, Banim, the Rev. Mr. 'I’ayler, the Author of the Puri¬ 
tan’s Grave, the AutKbr of the Village Pour House, a'«d Mr. Leitcli Ritchie. 
But what is better—he lia.s helj>ed liimself. The elegant volume, pro¬ 
duced by the united aid of these associates, forms an exceedingly attrac¬ 
tive melaniie of tale and poem. The contributions of the Stars will easily 
be discovered. We beg to commend to special notice the Lad of Genim 
and Manter JJod's Blessing. 'I'he embettishments, with certain exceptions,^ 
are not quite so much to our taste. But Fmneesa is a charming natural 
creature ; the Chieftain's Daughter, a splendid beauty; the Gondola, a 
lovely vision ; and the First Love, “ beautiful, exceedingly.” Take it all 
in all, no mure refined and tasteful literary gift could be made by lover 
to mistress, or friend to friend, in the current season, than fbien»shif's 
OFFEHZNO. * 

A Tableav of Fbencu Literatobe vebino the Eighteenth Century. 

Translated from the French of M. de Bauantk, Peer of France. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

A WORK of this kind is at present a great desideratum in our own 
literature. It is an epitome of that of France in its most brilliant period. 
It was originally written as a prize essay, the subject having been pro¬ 
posed by the French Institute, and was the chosen, after^years of trial, 
out of hundreds rejected. If we are to have an English work of this kind, 
and Mr. Mathias is said to be engaged in one, we should wish for far 
greater scope, and from him will have it; but this little work is excel¬ 
lently adapted to those readers in this country who would, without much 
trouble, obtain^a general view' of French literature. 

Van Diemen’s Land. Va.\ DiE{n..v’s Lanh Magazine, &c., &c. Lon¬ 
don : Smith, Elder, Si Co. 

The publishing energies are developing rnpidly in Kangaroo-land. 
The above works are written, printed, and published in Hobart Toim. 
For the Magazine we cannot say a'great deal. It is a curiosity chiefly. 
We lately had occasion to notice the Van Diemen’s Land Almanack, 
prophesying that it would soon expand and divide into an Almanack and 
Annual Register. The work named above, Van Diemen's Xmnp, Is, in 
the meanwhile, a Statisticai. Account, and Guide to SxioBANni As 
such we notice it, believing that many persons in Scotland wiU be de* 
sirous o/'obtaiuujg the kind of information which it supplies in a com- 
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pendUm* form> and at a very raaionable rate. The Editor assures the 
public ** that no one who proposes to emigrate to Van Piemen's Land, 
and who peruses this publication, will, upon arrival, have cause to say he 
is misled." We highly approve the candour of several of his statements. 

The Comic Opfkdino, Edited by Louisa Henriktta Sheridan. 

This is the fourth annual appearance of this budget, stuffed with the 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles 

of the pen and the graver. The literature we think better, on 
whole, than in the previous Cargo pf Sundries." The embellishments 
are whimsical, droll, and extravagant enough ; but one glance at them 
suffices. They suggest nothing. Among the best or drollest are, Cap-a- 
pea —female faces, capped, looking out of yinunicrnble peacods lASinghtg- 
face, —a fellow who evidently “ sings a capital song," formed of a grate, 
boiler, and inverted pan—an excellent full-length. New JBeer Act, —a 
brisk barrel spouting at all points. Placed under a Dancing Mantei', —an 
unfortunate scholar, over wliom tlie master is sprawling, tlio other ])rini 
pupils in their proper positions. Special Pleader, is a good hit—a ('hancery 
lawyer kneeling and haranguing an exquisitely conscious-looking old 
coquette, hiding her blushes behind her fan. Sara, the Great African 
Desert,—-an innnensely fat negress, caiiyinga troy loaded with fruit and 
wines,—a dessert. A Free Black,—a negro butler helping himself to a 
glass of Madeira: the grinning expression of his freedom is good. Powder 
and Ball! is another choice hit. Cabbage plant ! (Conceive a cabbage 
sprouted into a full-length tailor. Guide to the Lakes,—a. Will o' the 
Wisp. This print is in a higher style. 

Moments of Idleness, or a peep into the Wored wk call Ours. 

London; Boone. 

A OBNTI.EMAN hgp here printed, in a neat volume, his commonplace- 
book, or the settings down of his wit, wisdom, and experience, to the 
amount of eleven hundred and four entries. We have truisms, triieisms, 
and aphorisms, on every possible subject. 1'bcre is a fair pro])ortiun of 
absolute nonsense in the biM>k ; but also some sense, some thought, and 
something which we may not exactly call originality, but which the com. 
mon tenor of the writer's thinking did not lead one to expect. Tliis 
incoherence may originate in causes for whirli the author is not respon¬ 
sible ; for example, in other men's ]>rinted thoughts. Some of his maxims 
are exceedingly ungallant; as tins—“ 3fl. Man is unquestionably the 
privileged sex by nature, as well us by law ; and by law, because by 
nature.” We leave ibis logic to Mrs. Leman (Irimstone, or to the Ra¬ 
dicals, substituting order for sex, and for man, aristocrat. The 67th 
maxim asserts, that “ There is a greater inclination in man to talk than 
to liear, to write than to read, to gij^c tlian to receive ioeasfroin others." 
This, we apprehend, is the true secret much contem[K>rary publication. 

The Chameleon, London.: Longman and Co. 

Tsis is the third, and it is announced ns the last series of an Annual, 
emanating from the west^of Scntlahd. The author,*Mr. Atkinson, has 
gone abroad in very bad healtl?, as a last chance fur life.' The preface 
to the vohime will be read by many with pain and melancholy regret. 
The ahtbor says that it hat b|en hurried through the press, tliat he 
might see the Benjamin of his pen," and that his volume might not 
he posthumous." M’^e fervently trust, tliat these raournfi^ anticipa. 
tioxis, which give the work the interest of a relic, iliaji prove unfottaded; 
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and that Mr. Atkinaon, in renewed health and spirita, may return to 
his own country, and yet see a numerous and flourishing oiFapring sue. 
ceed his Benjamin.” He has never yet had justice done to his quick 
and lively talents ; and, what is more to he regretted, he has not done 
justice to himself. His fruits have been forced fruits, his crops scourg¬ 
ing crops. If he allow his mind to lie fallow, while his body reposes, 
we shall hope for renewed health and strength to the latter, and from 
the i'ormer a goodly harvest, far surpassing in beauty and luxuriance all 
that we have hitherto obtained. The present volume scarcely, as a 
whole, equals its forerunners in literary merit; though it contains many 
tender verses, and beautiful, though brief, pn)se sketches. It is very 
miscellaneous in character, which is, Jiowever, always an advantage in a 
work of this light, sketchy sort'. 

Tub Excitkment. Edinburgh : Waugh and Innes." 

Tins has grown into an Anttnul neat little volume, intended for young 
people. It steers clear of Action, uinl also of very grave or didactic 
pieces; mid selects tasterully and judiciously from travels, voyages, 
and works of natural history, such striking descriptions and anecdotes 
ns ore calculated to interest the ciiriosily, and improve the moral feelings 
of youth. We see much to Hjqirove in both the design aiul execution of the 
work, though we cannot admire such iriiiccnrate titles ns Spbcimb.v of 
Fhencii 'rnnAciiKBY,—S pecimen op Negro Cri/elxv. Words inaccurate¬ 
ly used lead to false thinking. 

The New Gil Blas. London : Longman and Co. 

The work of Mr. H. D. Ingli*, which wc noticed on its first appear¬ 
ance some time back, has been produced a second time, in a handsomer 
form, and at a chenjier rate. Mr. Inglis is the same pleasant and cum- 
paiiionablo writer whose travels in the Tyrol we lately introduced to 
our readers. 

Milleu's Garueneii's Dictionary. London : Henderson. 

The Gardener's Dictionary is about to be re-printed in four volumes, 
and in shilling numbers. The first lies before us ; 49 are to follow. The 
letter-press is clear and neat; the engravings good likenesses ; and the 
publisher gives his word tlnat the work has been carefully revised. 
What more can be wished for ? 

TiiF. Scottish Pulpit. Glasgow; M'Phun. 

The publisher of this periodical has done it irp in a respectable-look- 
ing volume Ist. ^Othcr volumes may ]>roliably follow in time. It is ap¬ 
propriately ./heed with a capital Itkeecss of the very Reverend Principal 
Baird, painted by Geddes, arid engraved by Lizars. This volume afl'ords 
a fair specimen of the pulpit eloquence and abilitv of the most celebrated 
of the living divines of the Church of Scotland, at a reasonable rate, and 
is recommended as a Sabbath evening book fur families. 

Oliver ano Boyd's Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vols. 13 and U. His¬ 
tory OF Arabia, Ancient and Modern. By Andrew Crichton. 

The Libraries form a great feature in modern literature. That one 
which in series issues from this city, at once took, and still » 

very high, ,if not indeed the hn^est place among them. It is dietin- 
gaished compreheitsiveness and unity of design, and by ability, re. 
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search, and accnracy of ho ordinary rharacter. No work is produced in 
a more workmenJike style, whether we repard the literary and s^nontifir, 
or the merely mechanical, departments. We are plad that the publishers 
have not cramped the exuberant subject of the recent puldicntion, 
(Arabia,) with one \olume. A country so intimately connected with 
Scripture history', the land first in some measure of the Cross, as of the 
Kaaba, the hirtluplace of Mohammed, and the cradle of his mighty and 
far-spread superhtitioii, the territory of the Caliphs, the scene iu part* 
of the Crusades, the fountain-hoad of so much tliat is valuable in mo. 
dern science, and of ncail) all that is hcaiitirul and romantic in early 
European literature, dcftiandcd ample hcoiic iii delineation. From his 
rich and redundant pile of materials, Mr. Crichton has produced an 
excellent woik, ivliieh leaves the popular reader nothing to wish fur, 
and which may both inform and guide the most iniimte student of Ara¬ 
bic History, i’he chapters trom whuh we ha\c derived most pieaaure, 
aic thoi>e whuh treat of the literature of tlie Arabs, their ancient cun. 
toms, their social state, the life of iMohaiumed, and the history of the 
M ahahees. On «eiy point, the writer appears to have carefully ex¬ 
amined and collated his numerous niithoiitics, and ccclaiii slight lean¬ 
ings, discoi erahlo in his own nund, do not appear to impeach his fair¬ 
ness and ini)iaitiality us a narrator. 

The PnoBpEci, on Scents in Rpaii Lite. Edinburgh: Whyte. 

TriK Srevrs in Rn.\i. Lit r are three in niimher, forming a small volume. 
The Bereavement is the afiertiiig stoiy of a young mother who dies in 
her first oonfiiieiuent. That deep domestic tragedy is liere re-acted, 
whiih never lo>.es its patlietic interest. Tins story is told with much 
feeling and simplicity. C iiahm s Ai sris is the tale of a runaway, nd- 
leiituroiis boj', tlie dupe and \ictini of liis own wild fancies; who errs, 
suffers, and is restored. Tlie DtserUd Jf idow forms the concluding tale. 
But the deserted widow we first see us the splendid heiress, and next as 
the unhappy wife. The story is one of extreme, almost of unniixed, suf. 
fering, which the readei feels the more painfully as smh misery is wholly 
unmerited by tlie gentle and generous w'i%—and the patient, submissive, 
and poverty-struck widow. 

The Profjtect is probably the production of a female pen. Its tendency 
is unexceptionable. Its lessons are those of charity and wisdom, incul¬ 
cated with gentle persuasion. 

Tub Infant Annual. Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes. 

One takes interest in this fairy quarto, were it byt for the sake of 
the little folks to whom it is dedgrated. We see it is very pretty ; we 
trust it is very good—very suitalile to its 'amiable and uxef^ul purpose— 
for we have not yet had time to read its little stones, and scarcely to 
look at its engravings.* One remark we must make:—Tlie orators who 
had one manner for haranguing jiolite and educate I assemblies, and 
another for the mofr, hate la^ly begun to discover *that the mass have 
really more taste and understanding than was imagined, and have, ac- 
eordingly*, raised their style in addressing popular meetings. The 
writers for childhood would do well to profit by the example. They 
need not be so very condescending to the incapadty of children. It is 
enough that they are clear and siniple, and teU what ie wot^h hearing. 

* A k 
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Peteh Simple. Bjt the Author of the Kino’s Own. S vole. 

London: Saunders and Otley. 

We have been noticing the Netif Gji Bios s —this appears to be the 
New RonKBiCK 11 .<iin»o«. But as Peter has reached us exactly twenty- 
four hours before Tail's Magazine takes ship for London, we can only 
premise, that liis first quizzical look promises good entertainment to 
those blessed with leisure to cultivate a closer acquaintance with this 
•dashing and gallant seaman. M^e are charmed with his launch, and have 
not got farther. 


TO TUB EDITOR OF TAIt's EDINBCROH MAGAZINE. 

• 

Sir, —Permit me to correct a slight error which appeared in my letter 
to you on the subject of British Ships and British Seamen." The 
“ Congo" alluded to was nut, 1 believe, an iron vessel, but one built of 
wood in the form usually adopted in iron vessels, viz. fiat-bottomed and 
wall-sided, in order that she might draw little water in the river she 
was intended to ascend. This dues not in any way alter the fact of her 
being found a better sea-boat in a gale of wind than the ves.sel sent to 
protect her; and, consequently, leaves the reproach as it was before, 
that the same kind of drowning tubs" are still permitted to be built, 
without regard to the loss of human life. 'J’ho Lords of the Admiralty” 
should, eacii and all of them, be obliged to make a voyage in the vessels 
to which they have chosen to condemn passengers; in order that the 
effect might be produced through their feelings, which cannot be pro¬ 
duced through their understanding. I remain, Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

Oct. 4, 1833. ‘ JiNivs Redivivvs. 


POLITICAL REGISTER. 


KNGI.AND, 

The oppoaitiun to the neKBsed taxes 
•till conttiiiies. On the 24th October, a 
seizure was luadr of the goods of Mr. &- 
vage, who hud distinguished himself in 
the associations which have been formed. 
On intelligence of the occurrence getting 
abn»d, a large body of people assembled 
on the prcniiaea, and, after the goods had 
been placed on a vailt and carried some 
distance, a woman, rushing through the 
mob, seized the li«>rse by the reins, ex- 
claiming, What! are you Engltshmen, 
and suder these things to be dene? See 
what a woman dares do 1" and, turning 
instantly the head of the animal, a loud 
about of “ On to Savage'a,*' was raised. 
The officers fled, and the van was taken 
back to Mr. Savage's house, but he pe¬ 
remptorily refnaed to receive back the 
goods, which were placed in an adjoiidng 
warehouse, aud were soon atterwanit eat' 
ril'd off. The <ran was broken in piccei 
with bammert aud stonfli, dud the oWtttT' 


escaped with his horse, not without diffi¬ 
culty. The resistance to the payment of 
the assessed taxes has extc.adrd to Bir¬ 
mingham. A table, belonging to Mr. 
Doherty, late editor of the ^ Voice iff the 
Peopie," having been seized, a ntiuieroiis 
assemblage attended at the time fixed fur 
the sale; but, after several adjourniueuts, 
no sale took plare, and the table was given* 
lip by the bailiff. The people having 
ptucui'ed a band of music, carried the 
table round the toivn in triomplu The 
mechanics of Birmingham are collecting 
funds to resist tjicse iniijuituus taxes. In 
one week the masons aud carpenters col¬ 
lected I.. 1 loo. Another instance of the 
injustiiij of t'hcse taxes has recently been 
brought to lightThe mansion of Loid 
Burlington, in London, up to May last, 
was assessed at only L.1,()00; but, ohji 
nrit' survey, it hat been raised to 
a very moderate retimate of the value, lii 
this manner, his laMdShip has been saying, 
on the house tax akn^ L.270 annually; 
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and he hM) at the eanetiaie) pocketed led to enter upon a general election, what> 
ttrO'thirdi of the poor rates and other ever may be the state of the cotintry, 
duties levied on his house. The total they wiU rather dissolTe Parllanent a 
number of houses assessed for the house year sooner, and thus, practically, tlie du« 
duty in the metropolis is 108,000. ration of Parliaments is shorter than 

. their natural term. For the last seventy 

CHTiucii BAT£S. years, siace the accession of George III., 

The resistance to church rates is rapidly no Parliament hM been a]|to\ved to sit for 
spreading over England. The Dissenters seven years. Hence^ aa tins causa would 
are determined no longer to submit to the continue to operate, triennial Parliamenta 
burden of an Established Church. At would in fact be biennial. Mr. Macaulay 
Bungay, in Suffolk, the g^iods of a Dia- did not object to biennial or even annual 
seuter were disttnined, and sold to a small Parliaments, on the ground of bringing 
tradesman, at a price much below their the Bepresciitativo too frequently within 
value. Tlic name of the purchaser, how- the*control of his constituents, hut sim- 
ever, soon transpired, and, within two ply because frequent elections were tiie 
days afterwards, he eigned a document, cause of much irritation and excitement 
expressing his deep regret for the act he among the electors. He added, that he 
had committed, and requesting to be al- should not have the slightest objection to 
lowed to return the goods to the owner, quinquennial Parliaments. Considering 
The owner, however, refused to receive that Mr. Macaulay, though not a mem- 
them, and they weiv earried in triumph her of the Cabinet, holds a situation of 
round the town. The same feeling has trust under Goveniment, the above state- 
been shown at Helston, in Devonshire, and ment is well deserving of attention, 
in many otiier places; and there is a ge» —• 

neral expectation, on the jKirt of the Dis- stiLlTAltv F 1 . 000 INO. 

senlers, thtit the l.egislature will, during We have often had occasion to remark, 
the next session, free them of the tax. that the ofBcers of our army treat with 

- the utmost contempt the execrations which 

THE lEFOBM UI 1 .L. have been poured out on this abominable 

At a dinner lately given by the electors practice, both within and without the 
of Gatelicad to Lord Durham, the follow- walls of Parliament, as well as by nearly 
ing interesting statement was made by the whole of the public press. lu evi- 
liis Lordsliip regarding the authoiship of donee of this, we have the following ra¬ 
the neforin Bill. Imuicdiatcly after the cent illustrationA soldier of the First 
formation of the present Ministry, Earl' Regiment of Grenadier Guards, of which 
Grey cutrusted to Lord Durham the pre- regiment the Duke of Wellington is Colo- 
paration of tlie Reform Bill. Lord Diir- nel, having been convicted of Insubordi- 
hain was assisted by Lord John Russell, nation, intoxication on duty, and of re- 
Sir James Graham, and Lord Duncannoii. fusal to deliverjup his arms, when ordered 
This was the first bill; which did not con- by his'^officer, was sentenced to receive 
tain the L.dO tenants’ clause. Lord Dur- &(H) Idkhes. After receiving 200 lashes^ 
ham had nothing to do with the forma- the surgeon ff the regiment interfered, 
tion of the second BilL Ac admitted and put a st(^^ the hratal pimisbment, 
that many imp'erfeclions remained in the in consequence of the lifo of the soldier 
measure, particularly in regard to rating, being in danger. The soldier was then 
registration, and the expense of electio^v removed to Gie military hospital in a 
His l.ordship added, that the cause of nn hackney coach, bis hack being dreadfully 
resignation of office was ill health, the lacerat^ As a sort of refinement In 
reason which was assigtied at the time, cruelty, and to increase the severity of a 
though then generally believed only to be punishment which codld not be Inflicted' 
the osteuMble reason. oto the full extent, without depriving the 

.— 1 .— uhfortutfate culprit of his life, a fresh 

SBOET FAKLiAMSVTS. band was procured at every twenty itrokeat 

If we can judge from what fell from Such is the lauded huma^ty of onr atlU* 
Mr. Macaulay, at a dinndr at Leeds, tary oflken! 
given to the Memhen of that town, and 

of the West Riding of Yorkshire, i^p- IRELAKDt 

pean to be the intention of Ministaa to No topic hee afto^dad st nmro fertile 
compmmiBe the question of triennial Par- snhjeet for laudatien Whig orators- 
liaoMsHs; by limiting their duration to mid pampbleteenb *ihcetheiMng of Far* 
live years. Mr. Macaulay said, that %s liament, than the tnMaqnilUty of frelan^- 
all MiaistMrs will feneraUy be inclined which was attrihiMed, asdnslvely, Mitbo 
not to wait till the natural expiration of working, <9 tenor 4tt tiie Coerdon BUL 
.PhdiaBKeat, when they poet be coppeU Wo tlmyi Mdd,^b«l m tlw bo* 
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came longer, the atrocitiei, for which Ire¬ 
land hae long been indebted to the mie. 
goTernment of Itngland, would again ap¬ 
pear ; and we are lorry to say we have 
not been luiitaken in our anticipatioiie. 
Upward* of two hundred raer* of riot and 
aniiult appeared upon the Cmwn Book* 
at the Quarter Sevaiona, lately concluded 
at UarriM-on-0-<Bory and Maryborough. 
The moat aerioua were prosecuted by the 
Crotvn, and aixty-seveu convictions were 
obtained. In Kilkenny, Queen's County, 
and Tipperary, numerous uutraL'ca are 
daily committed. This is the kind of 
tranquillity which coercive weaanreB have 
secured. They coutirm ttie reiuark made 
by Mr. Abeicroinby at a late dinner 
in Edinburgh, given to liiiu by bis con- 
stiiuents, that, althongh coercion had 
in general irroduced in Ireland a tempo¬ 
rary relief, all experience taught, that 
trunquilhty was never pcnnanently ob¬ 
tained by any such means; and it was on 
account of this uniform ex{ieri«uce that 
he had You'd ngatiist Ministers on tlie 
Irish Coercion Bill. 

The Clergy, as if determiiieil to pre¬ 
vent, in us fur us lay in their )M>wrr, the 
tranquillity of the country, have resumed 
the tithe warfare. Many of them have 
dstenuined to reject the loan prolered >n 
lieu of tiie tithe* of the current year, and 
the arrears ul the last two years. In 
Tipperary arivststur tithes stiil continue. 
Ill Galway, and other parts of the eoiin. 
try, notices hare been served, that imme¬ 
diate measures will be taken tor their en- 
fui'ccmeiit. Althungh the Composition 
Act affords the means of bringing uciions 
simply and cheaply, the Clergy, actuated 
by a uiiiliguaui desire tor vengeaWee, have 
already, in numerous instances, instituted 
their proceedings, even against farmers in 
remote counties, in the eapensive Courts 
of Exchequer and Chauceiy at Dublin, 
with no other apparent abject than to in- 
Tolre the deieinlants in ruinous expenses. < 

Mr. O’Conneil has renewed the agita¬ 
tion of the Hepeul question ; and declares, 
that he will uever think of accepting of¬ 
fice, except under CH administration which 
would impeach Mr. Stanley and LorA 
Aiiglesea. The Tribute In'gan'tu be dbl- 
lecied on the lOth November. Dublin 
contributed l«L400t Cork, 1-700; Li¬ 
merick, L.S50 ; Waterford, L-ltl?. 

The clearing sys|ein, though undoiibb. 
ediy beneficial to the Irish landlord, is 
attended with so much SMsery to the tin- 
fortunate peasaotry, that few of the land- 
turde have been ^md euiicienUy Imrd- 
hearted to carry it into rigoroas excen- 
tlvB. A t*>e hM, liewem, igteljr eeruN 
lud, ist wbwh the eysiem baa hein cicc- 
UaUy pet ia finroar Lidy Bm hM UuMd 


out from their holdingt <m her cstatca ia 
the county of Longford, no fewer than 
281 individuals, who are entirely desti¬ 
tute, not having even a single day's food, 
except what they receive from the charity 
of tiieir neighbours. Not one of theaff 
tenantry was in arrear a single farthing ; 
and it is shrewdly suspect^, that the 
chief cause of their ejection from their 
farms is thecirciimstaiiceof their being Pa¬ 
pists, and because four of them voted for the 
popular candidates at the last elecUou. 


SCOT!. AND. 

The triumph of the Liberal parly in the 
elections of Councillors and Mugistratet, 
for the Royal Burghs, has been coniplelo. 
In hardly a single instance have the Tories 
lieeii able to secure a majority of the new 
CiHincillors; And in all the larger burghs, 
the preiKiiidernni’e of the Liberals has been 
found so great, tbiit the Tories have not 
even a rc|»rcsentBtive nl the Civic Board. 
In Edinburgh, the Whigs and Radicals 
are nearly equal in strength, and Me^-sts. 
Tail, Aytoiiu, J.imieson, and ('bamhers, 
all CouncilLois and leading members of 
the Edinburgh Political Union, have been 
I'lei teil C'ouiK'illors bygivat m.ijimiies; the 
two former having stood at the head of the 
]M>1I of the waid for which they were can¬ 
didates. I'o oppose the election of Mr, 
Hay, another PoluicalUniuui«it,tlieWhigs 
and Toi-ies coalesced in voting for a Whig, 
ami siMceeded iiv excluding Mr. Hay, 

< only by a small majority. Tlie Tories, 
lilniiist everywhere, seemed to consider 
their chatue of being elected so small, 
that they in gencnil declined being put in 
nomiiiaiiun. In many burghs disseiiteis 
have been elected Provosts or Bailies, 
and, in general, a mitjority of Voluntary 
Chiirclirngp are to be found seated at the 
Council Board*. We can, thei-efore, not 
doubt that the days of pafroiiage aie nnm- 
bereil, and that before the lapse of an- 
i^jlMher year, the right of the people to elect 
their clergymen will be reitor^ to them. 
A public dinn«r was given to the Lord 
Advocate and Mr. Abercromby, tlio Mem¬ 
bers for Edinburgh, on the 6ih November, 
by such of their constiiuentt as approved 
of their conduct. Of the 6,000 elector*, 
about 300 attended. Had the dinner been 
given to li^r. Abercromby alone, we have 
every reason to believe, that the altea- 
danee would have been more numerons; 
fog many approved of his conduct who 
higUydisapprevedof that of the l4wd Ad¬ 
vocate, who hao, thnnighotft tho session, 
showa hinisolf the mere tool of Mhue- 
tern HI* LoriMiip bat alto gieatly ifOs. 
appolnlcd public expetmtiMh ^ the poer 
figure ht teaauide la ParRaaMst, and ^ 
itt siy ii dc aa fi part bn hasten totihstib. 
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cowion of notten of fenenil intemt. It 
wfu plain from the tone of the apeechee of 
the two mewbeni, that they were pertectly 
aware of the view in which the diihireut 
liitee of conduct they had puraued wat re- 
gMded by the public* The Lord Advocate 
wiMtame, deprecatory, iiudapolo((eticul,— 
Mr. Abercromby open, candid, and bold. 
The Ibraier evidently telt ho tyaa on hie 
defence, and therefore rcUi>d more on the 
pity than on the justice of his audience { 
the latter felt that he hud dune his duty, 
and knew (hat nujiut charge either would, 
or could be made against him. Nothing 
was elicited in the course of their addres- 
■ei regarding the future measures of minis* 
ters. 

Mr. Murray has also been entertained 
at Leith and N’ewhaveii by such of his 
constituents as consider that a uieinber of 
Parliament performs Ins duty by merely 
voting with Ministry. I’pblic expectation 
has been gieatly disappointed with Mr. 
Murray's Parliamentary conduct, a» hopes 
Were entertained tliat lie would piuve a 
usetul and cloiitieiit member. Ills elo¬ 
quence seems, however, to have been ex¬ 
tinguished by the atmosphere of St. 
Stephens; and we must iuiily admit, that 
his reteiition of the siuecuic u( Clerk of 
the Pipe, gives us little lii>}ai of his future 
cxertious in the cause of llclorm aud,sc 9 « 


from gtdng out, merely to amuse the 
King's visit«r% l^lwards of 26,000 appear* 
ed on the DoiUsTards, and were reviewed 
by Louie Philippe and his aou-in-Uw. 
The difficulty of obtaining convlcuons in 
political offieuce^ appears to be likdy to 
induce the French ministry to. atumpt 
some alteration on jury trial at the aittiug 
of the Chambers. At present, a minority 
of mure than seven roust exist, to author^ 
he a conviction, a minority of five acquit* 
ting the accused. This is to be altered^ 
and a simple majority U to be sufficient 
to authorize a conviction. The announce* 
mcuts>f this attempt has civated much 
dissatisfactioB, as it it threwdly suspected 
tliat the whole object in the change. Is to 
render jurice more sulwervieut to the 
wishes of the Crown. 

An interview between Charles X. and 
the Duchess de Uerri has taken placi^ add 
the former has ivtiirned to Prague. TJig 
object of this coulcrance is said to have 
been to prevail on the Duchess to give 
up the abdication by Charles X. in fa* 
vuur of the Due de Uuurdeiiux, but the 
DUcUeis peremptorily relused. If this 
statement be correct, it would appear that 
tlie old dotard has hopes of again tyran* 
uiziug urcr the Kreiiclu 

SPAIN. 


noiuy. 

Tlie Annuity Tax still forms a subject 
of agiiatiuu in the meU'onohs. The Clergy 
have ceased to impnsou tneu paiisbiutiei's, 
but a sale of the goods of one of llie So¬ 
ciety of Friends for uuii-paymeiit of the 
tax was lately advertisiNl. A crowd as¬ 
sembled at the specified tune, to witness 
the protatedings: but the sale was }Hjst- 
puped, witlmut any rrasun being assigned. 

The absurd heresies which hare dis* 
graced £ liiiburgh arc on the detdine. The 
Rev. .Mr. Tait has been deposed from his 
churciw Andersou, one of the prophets, 
U confined in a lunatic asylum; the 
views of Mr. Carlyte, the other pjrophei, 
have, it is uuderst^, become more mo¬ 
derate, and he lias ceased to hold iurth in 
the streets. A lady, who had been deeply 
emhued with the heresy, committed sui* 
cide, by throwing herself over a window. 
Such we the efifoctsof tkuaticism* 


The accounts livra Spain continue to 
be very contradictory. Madrid is tran¬ 
quil ; but iiisuiTecliont in lavour of Don 
Cailos have taken place in many of tbp 
proviiicvs. 'I'jie Queen lute not sufficient 
forces at her command to quell the rebels^ 
and as the peasantry, urged on by the 
priests, are extensively arming, on the 
one han^l, and the Constitutiouaiistion the 
other, ihifi-e is every prospect of the king* 
duiu being involved in a serious ciyil war. 
A large French army of observation has 
been coilcr.ied on the Pyrenees, and as 
there is much probability that the Quern 
.^111 be compelled to apply tor the Oiuisu 
iwnce of France, wc uisy soon expect to 
bear that the French army has entered 
Spain t * measure which is, indeed, said to 
have hern already resohved on by tho. 
F^onch Ministry. 

PORTUGAL. '■* 


The toebl* and protracted warftre ho- 
FRANCE. * tween Don Pedro and Don Miguel, otiil 

The nett's ftwn the Continent, notk proceeds without any ^imsdiate pjuspecc 
witiutanding the unsettled state «t Spai|p of termination. On the Ittth October 
and Portugal, possoisea very little inter* the garrison of Lisbon ottackod tlie Ml- 
cst. £iiigLeopidd and the Queen of the guelites, and after iDine Mveso %hiinf 
Belgians tffi'^paid their first visit to Pacia. drove them froai their posiittotts. Duriitg 
nncs their marriage, aperrept lyhlcfa haP tiic night Rto Miguabtm cottlinued their 
put thqParusaualA go^ humour. Kot^ retreat, ahafidosla|tbtir«ick andwoon^U 
withstanditag the of tto OppoMtipn od, their hagfoge^ port of their dwavy aiu 
Jourwili to dissijp^. the ipugtda aiUsty} and a ot »k*«» tniA 



non 

iHStf 


PoUtieai Regiiter, 


aininimltMm< On tlitlltK tlw ratmy 
ware found to hATo retreated, and were 
pnreaed b 7 the Pedroitee^ and aome llfht> 
mg again ensued without any decltiet re> 
suit. The Mlgaelites subaetinently con 
tmuod their rotieat, tn good oidet, and 
with UtUe loss, to Saetartm, a town 
strongly fuitided. No attack baa yet 

been ntade by the Constitutional general 
on this position. * Hence it is contluded 
that he uuans to loiupel the Mignelitea 
to evacuate that fottiess by fitnine. 7 he 
contending parties aie now much in the 
same state as they were in last year, only 
then lesprctive ntuatloiis art changed 
It is undeniAblc tint the great body of 
the rorittguese is uidtfferent to th« issue 
ot the stiugglp; loi no enthusiasm has 
been shotyn loi tlie ciuse of the young 
Qiiicn, although Biuhfteling, if it tvistid, 
itmid non he slitwn without dingii in 
many puts of the kingdom. Gnat com* 
plaints aie made of tht injudicious con¬ 
duct of the British ligition at l.isbon. 
Lind W Russell has shenii himstlf, ns 
was, indeed, pictty uell ktioun piivioiis- 
ly, a coiiiplcloiiicapable, and his Lady is 
a poiuiiious intnguiute Thus, in otder 
to givi lucrative ofbtes to oui Whig Aris- 
toonuy, the interests of the couutiy are 
eaciiSted at foicign touits. 

HOI LAND. 

Tfic King of Holland’s speech at the 
opciirtig oi the Chauibtis is like all othtr 
royal speeches, sagiic and uiisatisfactoiy. 
It eithei uiiuinis us ot uh it ne already 
well know, or makts assirtione sihich 
theie le etrung reason to belieso aie falK. 
loi exampk, it states tint a desiiable 
tranquillity ixists in the 1 ast India co. 
Ionics, where the spiiit of the uiliabi- 
taiils has been most fuouiablr mini- 
ioited,” when the fict is, that^ in|the 
unpoitant lolom oi Surmnm the iiatnee 
aie ill open hostility to the Dutch, and a 
ronsiderablc bods of Dutch troopehasheett 
messaored The greatest ataim, also pre¬ 
vails in Batavia, where thi aiithoiitips 
expect an immediate attack from the no- 
thee. His VlMfhXf assures the Chambii-s, 
that the eoun^ m ju a very prospttnis 
0 iinifiHoa» an4t|uit his subjeiis bear the 
benay hoMsok impoeed on them with 
ctwegAthtiwii! the Deputies, who 

ft* hatter jtidiieo te such « matter, assert 
that «kaU!«achixifhti 
ceeanry Ut the sittiotkAt'df their finances.’* 
The KUtfluddidttt tmUdailadlate proepect 
•f««etQenM»k of thn tfifjtttawith Bel- 
Ighsmi Mtd Mithbw hdtnrclUIhl'^ofcap 


tire of keepiitg np nn exttnvsgnat ttUU 
tary establishment at an enonnoua ex¬ 
pense. Extensive reduction! are new said 
to he in contemplation. 

Notwithstanding the many disadvaa- 
tagei to which this kingdom has been 
exposed in the struggle with Holland, 
protpenty is lapidly leturaing For the 
last two yeais tlie revenue has, each quai- 
tei, rtgiilaily exceeded the expenditure ; 
and the revenue for the fiist nine months 
of 183d exceeds that foi the ume period 
of last yeni hr two miliiotii of flnnca 
King Leopold’! speech fiom the throne at 
the opening of the Chambers, announced 
a lediuticm of the aimv, mid, consequent¬ 
ly, of the expenditure, but contained 
nothing else* n oi thr of notice. It asserts, 
th it all the gicit iiiUiestsof the coiiutM, 
financial, igi icidturol, and comiaeivial, 
aie m a tiiniing condition, but the 
wiiteisof King's sjieccbes seldom know 
much of such inatteis 

SWI DhN. 

Trie spiiit of retoim hat reached this 
eoiiiitry The picsciit cumbious system 
ot representation, and Uic overpon rring 
weight of the Burcaucritie, oppiissiug 
both tbo people aud the sovereign, are 
ceils uliich have become intnicrable. The 
couiiti V is labouring under financial dif. 
fiiulties, aud a crisis is generally be- 
lietcd to be at hand. A new Diet is to 
meet m Jinuary, from which much is 
expected. 

TuiurRY. 

Thx Empeior of Rvniiit nusynugs tiil 
intiiguea to nilyeet tine lU-fated country 
to his contioi. The Porte finds htmeelf 
unable to pay the arrearf of contribu¬ 
tions due to the Fmpeibr: and has sent 
an intoy to St. Petersbnrgh to request 
delay, andito settle, at is eaid, the brand- 
anes at the two coiintnet. The nmh of 
the negotiations may easily be fiuwiold. 
Russia wilt recefre a province instead ot 
the money. Great Britain and France^ 
meanwhile^ eit with their arms acrees, 
ae if the nefodatioas betiwaMi Bmdaand 
Tnikey were mdiffrrent to all poitiefrtR- 
cept Ui|t negotiators MlemiHvsf• , 

Taw couifrty Ilia the most diaorga- 
aned stato A coiiniracy agaiaet the 
Goveraineiit of Xta^*Cbho hasiately been 
dfreovered, at the head of wbieh^wag 
”Colocottnait wfiii^ hefin edeedLaud lot* 
pnaoned. Martial la#hwbeeB4s(^n«i 
thtooghoot ighdlkiaifiMm'' 


date ^ in w i it i H b ii^ at. 
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' TRADES' I'NIUNS. 

'J'liK of ;i roiiiiiuii)ity of ftM-liiif!.', aiul of a ilotormination to 

act ill ciiiH-cit lor tlicir cointiion iutcrcbt-, aiimnn’ tla* workin 4 ' cla.-ist'K, 
(liAtiiictiy scj)arutf> tin* chanictcr of tlic jircsciit times from lliat of all 
others. Tills peculiar circumstance alarms many lionest, Imt timid ]»oli- 
ticiaiis ; imt iu’\ertlielcs' is, in oar opinion, flic precursor of a stale <tf 
lhin;js far superior to .my wiiicli liiewoHil lias yet seen. Some evils 
may occur; in fact miisl hajiperi. In attemptiiif; to lietter tlieir con. 
(litioii, in (lc\isin<jf ficliemrs for tlie amelioration of tlieir i lass I'enerally, 
the norkin^ peojile v^ill ]irolialily commit m.iny ei:rej{'ious hlnriders. On 
tlie outset they may i lieck proilnction ; ami tlnis for a time lessen the 
fund out of which uaecs aie |n'o\ ided. They mav interfere >iitli tho 
rifrht which every man oui'lit to po-.esw, of dispodn^^ of his own lahmir, 
as he sliall think fit :—they may do all this, and a {>reat deal more,, and 
yet we helieve, that prmil and signal adianta^M* will result from the spi¬ 
rit of comiiinatioii now ox'isliii^ amoii;; tin; 1 aliourin;; ]io|iulatiun through, 
out Europe and .\nieric:i. 

The peojile,! and by this term we mean here they who live hy tho 
wages of labour, hate often, in fact at all limes and pluc«a, (exeojiting 
perhaps some portion^ of North America, at the present moment,) lieeii 
in a condition of destitution ami sulTeririg. It is not in this ]iarticulur 
that the lahmiring population are now distinguished,—they arc not more 
distressed than were their forefathers. There can indeed Jl»e little doubt 
hut that, on tlic whole, the condition yf the lalmiirers at prc.senl ii4 mure 
comfortable than at most other ]ieriods df man's history. There is nevero 
theless dissatisfaction amdng them gcnerallyit 'I'hcy are not cwnnticed 
that the system under whicji they live, is the one h<s.t fitted to provide for 
their well.being : and are therefore endeavouring to frame new plana, to 
devise new means pf gimrdiiig against flie iivils to which t)iey hgye hither, 
to been expised: It is remarkable how Himultaneoudy this faeling has 
arisen throughout the various countries of Euro}>e, nod throughout the 
United Sthtes of America. very general in tlieir nature must 

have been at work, to produce so extraordinary and so «tensivp an effetA. 

What is this' cause .^.AVe answ'er the increased enlightenine§t of tiia 
great mass of the population. Do you then, it may h( aJfaed, agrte with 
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the working classeB in their view of the causes of their distress ?—and 
do you sanction the means by wliich they seek to relieve it ? Before we 
can answer this qui^stiouing, n^e require some explanations. 

Let us in the first place observe, that although we deem the combina« 
tions, and tlie excited state of the people, to result from an improvement 
in their mental condition, it does nut therefore follow as a necessary 
consequence that we agree with the opinions of the people. 

Hitherto the people, however wretched, however destitute, have re¬ 
mained an inert mass. They have had no feelings in common ; there has 
been no communication of ideas among them; they have suffered as the 
ignorant suffer—in listless apathy. They yever sought to explore the 
deep causes of their miseries; but in their rude iind brutal ignorance, 
would, for ages suffer withoat an effort; or, if roused to fury, would 
wreak their senseless vengeance on some immediate iustrunienfhy which 
mischief had been inflicted on them. They arc now raised from this 
state of apatliy ; they have made one, and an important step, in know, 
ledge gaining ; they desire to inquire and investigate; they have learned 
to look at the interests of initsses; they look for general causes ;—they 
are beginning to probe every part of the social system, and ate endea¬ 
vouring, by experiment, to discover where the evil lies—where the re- 
jnedy is to he found. 

Now although we^ should differ from them iii every one of the conclu. 
sions at which they have hitherto arrived, still w'c cannot but own that 
this new and inquiring state of mind, is an improvement upon their old 
one; and furthermore, we are sanguine respecting the result of their in¬ 
vestigations, luul believe that^their combined system of acting must lead 
to coq^equonces highly heueiicial to the great majority of mankind. 

The point at which the labouring population of upr own country have 
at the present moment arrived, is one peculiarly calculated to alarm the 
timid, and induce the BU])erficial and hasty to conclude, that unmixed 
mischief can alone follow from their endeavours. 

At this moment, the large majority of the artisan population are en. 
deavouring, by systematic efforts, to regulate the rate of wages. To 
this end of regulating wages, they have entered into a wide system of 
combination. The whole of the labouring nteu Of a trade are invited to 
unite and form a compact body, which is to act according to certain 
rules. They are to consult the general interests of ^he body, and to 
pursue thos* interests with a combihed and regulated effort. 

These separate bodies of the di^rent trades are called Union's. But 
these different Unions have discovered, that all the members of the sepa- 
rate Unions have a character, identical as to its interests in all eases; 
that is, that they alt are labourers, living by the usages qf hbour. This 
unity of character, and unity of interests in that cliaraoter, they have 
deemed a good reason for faitlfer uniting into one great body these 
separate Vnions; and thl|. combination is knbwn by the now formidahle 
tide of the Tbades’ Unions. ' 

As labourers, then, they say, and'-say tnuy, our well-heing depends, 
upon the rate bf piiyt wages; or,*in other yrord^ if we lahoQV hw4) 
get little in returP? we live a life of wretdiedness; whereas, if out labi^r 
be light, and the return abundant, our lives may be lives of plidnantnetn? 
Qur great business, the^ they say, |s to learn upon what euv wegei are 
de^odant, and to endeavour ao to arrange as that our labeur be 
light,. |P.9 the return abundapt. « ' 

TIm ftnt and bbvious «ou»^ whU« thu« wAwyvmkag, ti peteifi# 
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that vhich the labouring people seem now inclined to adopt, that to 
which every effort of the Trades' Unions is at this moment directed. 

As soon us they began their investigations, their attention was called 
to the class of persons by whom the wages of labour are paid, and who, 
apparently, determine the rate which shall be given, via. the Masturs, 
or Cavitamsts. Now, as tl\p evil under which the labourer suffered 
was quickly discovered to be excessive work, and inadequate pay, the 
first and simple course seemed to be to enter into a general determina¬ 
tion not to work' above a certain time, or fur less than a certain amount. 
When u body of men came to this determination, and refused to work 
tiil tboir demands were grtmted, their jiroccuding was called a strike. 
This, then, is the end which the Unions arc now endeavouring to attain; 
and those striker are the means whicli they employ. 

Now, if it be asked, Do we agree in the doBireablenesa of the end 
sought P we answer unhesitatingly, Must assuredly. If, however, we be 
asked. Whether we consider the means cliicient or wise? we ns unhesi. 
tntingly answer. No. * 

The end, as above described, is, that the lal)ourcr’s work should nut 
be over-burtliensomc; and that it sliould be well paid. Certainly, wo 
most ardently desire and iiope that this end may be obtained. Unless 
wu can obtain this end, the condition of the mass of mankind must ever 
he one of misery ; and no expectation need ho entertained of improving 
either their moral or tiudr physical condition. 

But we cannot agree with those who believe, that the avarice of the 
masters is the cause of the lowness of wages ; or that the profits of the 
masters are at all above the ordinary rate. Our reason for not believing 
this assertion is simple, and yet conclusive. The masters throughout 
the empire have not, and could not enter into any efficient combination. 
There is amongst thcyi, and between them and foreigners, a constant 
competition. This leads them to put the lowest possible prices upon 
their articles. Prices, in fact, are reduced to that point at which the 
capital is returned with the ordinary profits of stock, and no mui'e. If 
the master do nut cemie dow'ii to this, he is undersold: if bo go below it, 
he is obliged to trench upon his capital, and is ruined. What, then, 
would bo the consequence, supposing the sfrj/Ms to succeed.^—that is, 
supposing the masters compell^ to give tiie increased wages demanded, 
and to require only the diminished quantum of offered labour ? One 
effect of two is certain,—either prices must be raised, or capital trenched 
upon. Let ns see the result of either of these effects. 

The result, if prices were raised, is evident; there would necessarily 
be a decreased consumption ; and consumption being decreased, the 
quantity of labour needed would be less. The number gf labourers 
needed being less, a portion would be uqpmployed. tf they wero allowed 
to bid against those employed, they would brinh wages down,-v-if they 
were not permitted, they must either starve ot' compel the masters to 
employ them. If they did qp compel the masters, the masters' capital 
would soon be destroyed; and thus the very fund out of wjliich labdur is 
paid would disappear entirely. • , * ,, 

But it may be said that consumption would not decrease. us 
learn whether it would not. If one strike succeeds—and strikes are to. 
be the ifwCrument to be employedv*4he various trades Will all neees- 
sarily have their wages raised. 1^, for example, that the builders want; 
hig^r wages, so do also the tailors, the shoemakers, ths smiths, fnd 1#; 
«»; -ini muss irs aso sepposiog Unisos to be ^ci&t,*we sre jftitiki 

.21^3 ^ 
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fied in supposing that wages generally are raised. This necessariiy 
raises prices—all prices ; but if a man has a given income, say of L.lOO, 
and you raise the price uf all commodities, or of any one commodity, he 
must consume less,—the more efficient the Unions, the more certain then 
would be the re.sult of diminished consumption. The tailors, the shoe¬ 
makers, the hatters, the builders, the smiths would all have less work to 
perform, consequently they must lower their wages—starve—or destroy 
capital. 

But let us try the other alternative: Suppose prices not to rise, but 
the profits of the master to be taken as the fund out of w'hich to pay 
the increased quantum given to the labourer. It is well known, to all 
who know anything about the matter, that owing to the immense masses 
of capital now used, the ortfinary rate of profit is remarkably low. A 
capitalist uf many thousands uf pounds, altliuugh he get a small jn’ofit, 
)tus yet a large sum upon the whole; the profit, in fact, is reduced so 
low, tliat if any reduction worth a thought by the labourers takes place, 
capital must be used, and not returned ; that is, capital would every 
year grow less: and the fund out uf which wagqs are paid would ulti- 
mately disappear entirely. The consequence of this would be unmixed 
mi.sery to all classes ; and on none would the mischief fall more heavily 
than on the labourers. 

However, some may argue, that the jirofits of the masters might sen¬ 
sibly be diminished, and yet capital nut be touched. Allow this for a 
moment. Arc the labourers to remain the same in numbers, or are they 
to increase.^ If they are to remain the same in number, we at once 
allow, that, under the supposition, the evil we anticipate would not hap¬ 
pen. But then the same good effect might be obtained, without any 
other means than by simply keeping the numbers at this point now. 
Keeping the number of labourers the same .as it now is, and allowing 
capital to continue increasing at the rate at which it now increases, a 
very few years would so enlarge the fund out of which wages are paid, 
that the wages would necessarily rise, and that improvement of the con¬ 
dition uf the people take place for which we are all so desirous. 

But if the people act on their present opinions, wo know full well 
that their numbers w'ould increase.' They increase now, they would in¬ 
crease then; and the consequence would soon be, that the profits of the 
capitalist would quickly be reduced to nothing, since each day would 
bring upon him an increased demand; and then again the result would 
be a defalcation from capital, till it would entirely disappear. 

These are not chimerical evils. H'^e defy any one to prove that the 
same invariable result would not always follow. Let any one of the 
people themselves reason this matter over,—let him come into the field 
of friendly disputation with us jr. and we will pledge ourselves to make 
out this conclusion as tlie necessary result in every case of a successful 
strike, conducted upon the principles above explained. We yield to 
none in the deep interest we take in the people's welfare ; but our inte¬ 
rest does not extend to supporting their errors, or blinding and miidead- 
iug their understandings. 

But if such be your views," says, on the one side, some alarmist, " how 
can you consistently maintain that benefit will result from these formid¬ 
able Unions On the other, some devout believer in the efficiency of 
strikes, will exclaim, ** You cannot surely pretend to be a friend to the 
Trades’ Unions?" Yes," we answer to both intmrrogators. ** Yes, in 
spite of all th*bir errors, in spite of any mischief may accidmithBy 
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produce, the eventual effect of these Unions, trill, in our opinion, he of 
unmixed beneht to all dasscs." 

We are thus sanguine, because to us it appears certain, that the strikes 
and combinations will not succeed in attaining the object at present in 
view. The failure will be so complete, that a salutary and lasting lesson will 
be learned by the people—a lesson which they must learn by some means— 
and none seems capable of imparting it but actual suffering, arising^ 
from their mistaken endeavours. We have no fears as to the effect 
upon capital. That cannot be destroyed without violence in a short 
period—and violence will not be attempted,—but the workmen will, in 
four-and-twenty hours, begiw to feel the effects of their errors; every day 
will force the consequence upon them with increased effect; and the 
result that has hitherto invariably followed will again occur, a failure of 
the strike. 

" What, then, is the good you expect ?” says o\iv inquirer. 

The answer will demand of us some further explanations. 

We are among those who believe, that many evils exist, both in the poll, 
ticol and social system ps at present constituted. These exist in conse. 
quence of the ignorance of the ])copIe ; so soon as that ignorance is dis¬ 
pelled, the evils will disappear. While searching, with the in(|uisitive spirit 
which now actuates them, the pco^tlc will learn what these evils are, and 
the causes from whence they (triginate; they will learn, in other words, 
what really is the cause of their present distress; and, with increased 
knowledge, will light upon the means of remoi^g it. For example, 
among otir political evils, they will very quickly discover, tlmt the low 
wages which they now receive, and tlio lowness of which is tho imme¬ 
diate instrument of their distress, arc rendered still lower by tho unholy 
tax which the landlords of this country have put upon the prime article 
of our food, viz., bread* They will also discover, that hence arises, in a 
great measure, the low wages they receive ; that their skill and industry 
arc rendered abortive by the grasping ignorance of tbo landlords; 
tluit communication with the other nations of tlic world which can 
grow cheap corn, would enable them to w’ork with the certainty of an 
almost unlimited demand; that the profits of the capitalist would increase, 
w'hile their own wages became at the same time more efficient to tbo pur¬ 
chase of the comforts and conveniences of life.^ Learning these things, 
and being unitedf and, because united and intelligent, strong, they will 
compel the landlords to yield up their bread tax. They will, in short, 
soon repeal the corn-laws. 

This is benefit the first. Upon this we shall not enlarge. 1’hough 
the beneficial consequences resulting from this single circumstance 
would fill a volume. • 

la the next place, from their ahorti>g; attempt to regulate wages by 
force, they will be led to perroive the acCual circumstances upon which 
wages are dependent. They will learn that, even with the most unlimited 
outlet for the peculiar product of their labour, still, if the capital to 
employ labour be small, and the numj^er of the labourers large, the 
wages which they receive musb be Jpw. They will thus be led practi¬ 
cally to the condusion, that the rate of wages can be regulated even, 
tnally only by themselves. That it docs not depend upon the caprice or 
the avaiHw of the masters, hut isadetermined by certain fixed laws. 

* Not only would the purchasing power of their wages he increased, but there is 
every reason to believe that the wages would also rise; so that yie conditioif ^ the 
UfltoarR' would he improved in two ways. 
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When populntion is redundnnt, wnges must he lour, and misery the lot of 
the great body of the people. They will therefore adopt the suggestions 
of prudence, and limit their numbers. 

This is benefit the second. The consequences of acquiring this know¬ 
ledge, and acting upon it, are utterly incalculable. It will change the 
■whole condition of mankind, and turn, what now indeed may be fairly 
termed “ a vale of tears," into the abode of glndsomeness and peAce. 

Blit the advantages will not stop here. In all their combinations of 
late years, the people have shewn an intense desire for the acquisition of 
knowledge. The following .account of the proceeding of the Builders' 
Trades’ Unions, at Birminghnm, is n striking^vidcnce of the present state 
of feeling:— 

The foundation-stone of the Operative Bjiildors’ Guildh<all was laid on 
the 2St}i of Novemher last, and on it was the following iuscrijition :— 

“ This foundation stone of the Operative Builders’ (luildhalt was laid 
on the 2Sth d.ay of November, hy Josepb Hanson, .architect. 

Tlie cost of the structure is intended to be defrayed i»y the equal con¬ 
tributions of all memhers of the Builders' Trades’ Unions of Birniing- 
bam. The ohjects^ souglit to be attained are— 

First, To give pernianency and eflicieney to the oflForts of the working 
builders to obtain and secure sufHi’ient wages and full employment for 
every inemhorof their body. Pecouilly, T<> provide for themselves schools, 
for iiififriivtUm in nil the hrnnvhes of the urt of building, and also n good, 
sound, and pravtival vdvrationfor their rhifdren. Thirdly, To encourage 
in themselves and families habits of temjierance, peace, order, industry, 
charity, and good will ; and to ensure a competent provision against times 
of sickness and accident, and a comfortable retirement for tin*, aged and 
infirm. In n confident hope, therefore, of success, this work is com¬ 
menced, being, ns it is believed to he, the commencement of a new era 
lu tlie condition of the whole of the working classes in the world.”* 
Bodies of men comhining for such purpose.s, must necessarily improve 
both morally and intellectually. By the very fact of seeking for these 
ends, they prove themselves to have made no iilconsiderable progress in 
knowledge, and exhibit a cheering earnest of the future. And be it re¬ 
membered, this is not the combination of a few, the rich, and the leisure- 
possessing class. Tliis is the multitude—the hitherto “ swinish” mul¬ 
titude, as aristocratic insolence w’ould still denominatft them: the mil¬ 
lions of whom the majority of mankind is composed. This is not a com¬ 
bination of dilettanti; of amateurs seeking after amusement; and who, 
while professing to cultivate knowledge, are really fighting against 
ennui; hut of men vitally interested in the I'esult; who know and feel 
that their vrtiule being will depend upon their endeavours; whoso every 
expectation of happiness, wlu\so<*very existence is at stake; men of deep 
feeling, of untiring industry, and of well-proven honesty. Such are the 
Trades' Unions—such is the hew element in the social interests of man¬ 
kind. We must confess that we are sangtflne as to the result, and ar¬ 
dently reJoice> in the great and awful movement that is commencing. 

* Another remarkable instance of the desire for knowledge now existlqg among the 
people, is a fact that has lately come to our knowledge. The mechanics of the vari- 
ons nianofncturing town! hare actually engaged Dr. Lardner to give t^em a Siries 
of lectures on the mechanic arts: and bets at this moment setting out on tUU admir¬ 
able mission. Hsrhas onr heat wishes for his success, and our heartfdt tlianla for 
thus (raniing his scientific acquirements to the benefit of his couutryoMn.. It is a 
cbeeUng thing do Oes philosophers once ag^p teach^ of the pcopls* The bayonet 
and the gibbet have bwn too long their sole inatrticbrs. 
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Tills is a new life among men, fraught indeed with bright and cheering 
prospects. The great masses of mankind will be horn unto joy—not, as 
now, the wretched tenants of a life that is a curse in place of a blessing. 
Happiness will not be confined to a few, but will become the common 
heritage of humanity. Fur this, doubtless, we shall bo looked upon as 
dreaming enthusiasts. IV'e are content to be so considered. There is 
one class of persons who talk and write about public matters, by whom 
this accusation will be brought, and with wlioin, indeed, we certainly 
feel little sympathy. They are persons who judge of everything by a 
few very narrow rules of what is called state policy. They look buck 
with a superficial glance, jast skimming over liistory ; and heenuse they 
canmtt sec anything that is like what we here liavc ilcscribed, they at 
once declare it all Utopian and tiieuretic.* These persona are declared 
foes of all enthusiasm. Of iiny exalted interest in the great destinies 
of mankind, tiiey certainly are guiltless ; they live in the present Inuir, 
and fancy that the chief j>oirit of inti'rest is a drau'ing-room in Downing 
Street—in shoi't, they are hiick politiriiius. IJy tlieso we shall lie 
called dreaming, perhaps, dangeror.s enthusiasts. When, however, tite 
things shall have come to pass, which they now gnze ujuin as the more 
vagaries of a disturbed imagiimtion, they will sileully slide from oppo. 
sition to support, niul eventually claim credit for always favouring these 
views of improvement. This process has, in these latter days, been often 
repeated; and many arc the warm and stanch friends of liberal doc. 
tvines whom, in days less favourable to the cause of the peo]dc, Ave re¬ 
member ardent 'rories. 

One Avurd to the Government, before Ave dismiss this subject. The 
history of the combination laws is well known to every instructed man 
in the kingdom; we presume that it is also known to the Ministry; 
the more readily, us^ome of them took an active part in procuring their 
re]>cal. It is desirable that the experience which hud then been gained, 
respecting the working of these peruicinus enactments, should not be 
’ forgotten ; and that no attempt slionid be made to fiiree us again through 
the trial Ave tlien encountered. Were it probable that we should 
feel only the evils that wo then felt, the attempt ouglit to he resisted 
by every man who wishes well to his country. This, however, at the 
present time, would nut be the sum of the mischief. And it is on tliis 
account that we address ourselves to the Ministry. We fear that the 
manufacturers, naluruliy enough alarmeil at the formidable appearance 
of the united Avorkmen, will, in their turn, apply to Parliament for laws 
to put down combination. Sundry very significant hints have lately 
been given respecting this matter. Now wo beg to Jay before the tJo- 
vernment some of the consequences that will follow fruqj this impolitic 
interference. ^ 

In the first place, it should be remehihered, that no violence is con. 
templated by the Ainions. If it should, -the law is sufficiently imperative 
at present, on the suhjqpt of violence. To put down any forcible 
attempt, either to frighten masters y men, no new laAv is required; 
nought but a vigorous appHcatiqn of existing enactment^. If anything 
more is asked l^r, it will be to put down, by law, the mere quiet and 
peaceable uniting of the labouring classes for a general object. Now, the 
consequence of any attempt of tliis description will be a Revolutioh. 
At this moment, almost every trade in the country has a union in eveiy 
large town. The numbers thus united amount to a very fiarintdablC 
force; and, being organized bodies, they will powerfulilr influenfie many 
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more. In the metropolis their power is not very fuimidnhle; in the 
manufacturing towns it is irresistible. They who govern should care¬ 
fully remember the character and class of mind of the persons who 
compose these unions. They are not ignorant and hasty Irish peasants, 
but cool, instructed, intrepid JCnglish artisans: they arc not scattered 
over a wild and defenceless country, but are thickly congregated in 
manufacturing towns. They are fruitful in resources, calm, and reso¬ 
lute ; prudent in the formation of resolves, and patient and active in 
carrying them into execution. In short, they are the very men best 
constituted to resist and put down an unjust government. 

The feelings of the working classes are nol^those of good will towards 
the government or the possessers of capital. There is a great and pas¬ 
sionate jealousy entertained by them respecting the intentions of the 
government. They believe the government too willing to listen to the 
representations of the masters; and the masters they have long looked 
upon in the light of enemies. We believe this to be an Injustice towards 
the masters ; but, whether just or not, certain We arc, tliut the feelings 
of jealousy and dislike exist. On the other hand, we must as frankly 
say that the masters have, in many instances, given cause to the people 
for jealousy and distrust ; and in no case more powerfully than in that 
of the combination laws. The result of any attempt to re-enact these 
laws will he to aggravate this feeling, and to make the government share 
in the odium. Those who had anything to do with the passing of the 
Factory Bill, dm’ing tha last session of Parliament, must have been 
made acutely sensible of tlie jealous and angry state of mind of the peo¬ 
ple ; and they must also have perceived that bitterness of feeling was 
not confined to the workmen. They could not fail to have observed that 
the masters shewed themselves as prone to blind passion as any of the 
men. Both they and the working classes came before Parliament 
with the feelings of combatants, and viewed every concession made to 
either as an injury, and w'anton and cruel injustice to the other; the 
masters in such cases exclaiming, that terror was inducing Parliament 
to grant what, in their hearts, they believed improper; while the people 
were aceustomed to declare, that every point conceded to the masters, 
was so conceded from the lurking sympathy w'hich existed in the minds 
of the members with the richer party. If, in this jealous condition of 
mind, the people have to encounter a downright flagrant injustice on tho 
part of the Government; if an attempt be made to put down a quiet and 
orderly combination, they will say, and he justified in saying, that they 
are coerced in the exercise of a right which tho law ought to allow to 
every man ; that they are not permitted, as all other men are, to take, or 
not to take, their commodities to market ; that they are in the condition 
of slaves, com|5ellcd, whether they will or no, to labour, and to receive 
what their masters choose to offer. They are not at present in a state 
of mind to bear this oppression; and we therefore seriously warn the 
Government against listening to any suggestions for suppressing these 
peaceable combinations of the workmen. Any attempt of the sort will 
be the signal for'a general rising\imong the. artisans—a rising based on 
justice, but probably leading to eminently mischievous results. We shopld 
then have the tyranny of workmen in place of the tyranny of m88l>erB; 
and, in place of combination laws, we,should have a minimum of wages 
established by act of Parliament. Fluslied with victory, and confident 
in the justice of their cause, the workmen would begin to believe in their 
own wisdom; and we sliould have to run through a series of legislative. 
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mistakes committed hy the hitherto oppressed classes of society. 
have had blunders enough already, at the hands of the rich: it would 
be a sad plight, indeed, were we obliged to suffer, while the many were 
learning legislative knowledge by practising upon the nation. Of the 
rising of the working classes, if any thing of the sort be attempted, we 
have not a shadow of doubt: we believe, also, that no army would 'be 
able to quell them. At all events, unexampled confusion and distress 
would inevitably follow*, while not one counterbalancing benefit would 
arise from so preposterous a proceeding. 

One word also of warning to the iiuistors. It is currently reported-— 
we cannot say how truly—that in one of the large manufacturing towns 
in the north of England,* a plan is in contemplation of suddenly closing 
every manufactory, and at once throwing all the men out of employ, 
ment. We would fain hope, that any sclieino so foolish and so cruel could 
never have been entertained. If, however, it be .so, let the masters 
ponder well before the;^ act upon it. Say what we will, the three 
days of Paris mainly arose from a similar proceeding. In that case, 
the meaning of the jtep was understood, and a sympathy existed be¬ 
tween masters and men. Here, however, no such kindly feeling exists. 
The very first victims to popular fury w'oiild be the delinquent masters. 
They and their property would he immediately destroyed, and irreme¬ 
diable mischief done to the manufacturing interests of the country. 
There was also mentioned, ns pai’t of the scheme, the procuring two 
thousand horse as a guard, while the experiment was being tried. Let 
the iiinstci's recollect that two thousand horse cannot be placed in every 
manufacturing town ; and that the shutting of the factories will be a 
signal to every Union in the country. Besides, two thousand horse would 
be nothing amid a population like that of the tow'n to which wo allude. 
A bloody and cxteripinating civil war would be the inevitable result ; 
and, whatever might be the issue, the destruction of the masters and 
their whole fortunes would be certain. 

Let the ministers and the masters then beware bow they meddle with 
the Trades’ Unions. So formidable a confederacy never yet existed 
mong the gi'cat body of the people. 

• J. A. R. . 
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Natl'rai. IIisTORV OP MoNKKYs. By Sir Wm. Jardinc, Qart., &c. &c. 

The announcement of a treatise on mi^iikeys* cannot hut he welcome to 
general readers as well as to naturalists. A substantive essay on the sub¬ 
ject, comprising all that t8|known of this singular race of animals, has 
long been wanted. It is surprising, wlmn we consider hpw long we have 
been partially acquainted witfi them, and how much the dubious kind of 
affinity apparent between them and our own species might seem to pro- 
voke cuyiosity, that our information as to their nature and habits should 

* For obvious reasons, we do not mention tlie name of this town. We have, never- 
thekss, heard the project very openly discussed, and very implicit confident given to 
the stoty. 
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hitherto hare been eeanty and incomplete. The conductors of the 
'' NaturaliHt'a F^ibrary” hare done well in devoting one of their earliest 
voiutnoa to the aubject. 

We hare a strung interest in the history of these hairy folk. By some 
they have been proelnimcd ns the aborigines of tlie iinman race; and 
mankind appear to have pretty generally agreed in regarding them as a 
kind of cater-cousins. The late discoveries in animal organization have 
given them new claims on our curiosity. tVe want to trace the grada¬ 
tions i>y wliich these men of the woods approach or recede from their 
human relatives ; to establUb the precise distinction between the New 
Zealander and the orarig ; to pursue the chair, of alHnities wliich connect 
a Bonaparte witii a baboon. It is time that some certainty were ac¬ 
quired concerning that Indian belief, which has mortified the self-love 
of mankind for years: and that the iiitter theory of our countryman, 
Moiiboddu, should be fully disposed of. '^I’hosc are objects possessing a 
stronger claim on scientific assiduity than the motions of monads, or the 
amours of microscopic aniiuaicube. 

Tlio wisest of men, as we gather from Holy Wri^, in the oiiumeratiun 
of his imports of “ gold and ivory, and apes and pcaoocks," appears to 
have been fully alive to the interest of this inquiry. There is little rea¬ 
son to doubt that he penetrated the heart of the mystery; it is to be 
regretted that ive possess no record of his zoological observations. It is 
impossible that he can have been silent on the subject, when doing the 
honours of his menagerie to tlie Queen of Sheba ; and on this account, ns 
well as on many others, it is unfortunate that so little has been preserved 
of the passages which occurred during her visit to Jeriisalcni. A word 
or two on this subject from the wisest of men u-ould have been of great 
profit and authority, and the loss of his speculations would form a con¬ 
siderable article In an)’ catalogue of uoticia drpcrtlihi. 

However self-love may disguise the emotion under the forms of mirth 
or disgust, the sight of a monkey awakens in us tlie consciousness of an 
aflUnity which we bear to no other animal. Look at that group in the 
street, and say whetlicr an involuntary sense of humiliation docs not 
arise at the sight of yonder rueful little ape, in his tattered red jacket 
iuid seedy unmentionables ? lie peers in your face with an air of human 
solicitude, and holds out his little brown hand, ns one who should say, 
** Am I not a man and a brother ?” You feel that hif» docility is of a 
kind wholly distinct from that of the draggled poodle which he bestrides. 
An irresistible sympathy makes you a sharer in his pitiful condition, and 
excites emotions at once ludicrous and mortifying. He appears sensible 
of his loss of caste, as one who has fallen upon disgrace and evil days: 
he accepts thee proffered nut with a resentful mien, and takes off his cap, 
with an air of battered gentility^ wliich conies home to our own bosoms. 

We are disposed to ascribe our discomfort at such a spectacle to a 
cause more deeply seated than mere impatience of the grotesque cari. 
enture of the human form and gestures. Fey persons, we think, would 
like to speak their secret thought^ in a monkey's company. The crea¬ 
ture has a dangerous air of intelligence, which is suspicious, not so much 
from its qitickness, as from its apparent affinity to our own. To this 
something unnatural and m^’sterious seems to be annexed. It would re. 
quire a clear con^ence to live, like Quarll, in solitary compuonship with 
an ape: and we can imagine moments when the presence of such an as¬ 
sociate would be almost intolerable. At all times it mast be attended 
with ah impression partaking of the distrust and restraiitt which the 
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necromant could never lay a<;ide in the company of the demon he 
had subdued and bottled. No wonder that a rude people should ascribe 
to the monkey race the concealment of faculties surpassing their own. 
The most intelligent amongst us ennnut perceive, without a mixture of 
fear and repugnance, the indomitable cunning, the supernatural vigi. 
lance, the dexterous furtiveness, and the keen relish for evil and mischief, 
displayed by these extraordinary mannikins. Their antics are almost 
unearthly, and appear the more elvish from the gravity with which every 
extravagance is performed. It would require but a little stretch of the 
imagination to regard them as parts of some heathen mystery; and we 
cannot wonder at that popular belief of the middle ages which described 
the figure of an ape ns the favourite incarnation of demons and familiars. 
Of this nut unnatural superstition, Sir \V*nltcr Scott has made a iintti use, 
in that exquisite performaiiee, “ Araiidering Willie's Tale." 

There is matter for mortification and wonder in a comparison of our 
tardy and feeble motions, with the astounding quickness and levity of an 
animal, in structure so neiu-ly rcscinbling ourselves. 'I'he suppleness 
which has imm(H't<‘iy/.ed I'hotnmv ttnye was hut a feeble mimicry, and the 
flights of Monsieur (iouffo would have been disgraced by the stiflest 
greybeard in Monkey-laud. The absence of tail, we speak it in sorrow, 
nnist A*r ever defeat all such efforts of human competition. Here the 
biiperiorily of the niniihey race is manifest; and wiicn we observe the 
manifold advantages of an a])purtcnHnce, which Monhoddu assures us wc 
have only lost by degenerating, its use as a* third arm, a walking stick, 
a fishing-rod, a ladder, &c., j^e.—wo cannot, regard the loss, us some 
liAve done, in the liglit of a privilege. In our journeys and labours wo 
have need of all aids and ajtpliances, and wo have no reason to boast 
that wc arc destined to struggle through life without the comfort and 
assistance of tails. ■ 

Notwithstanding uhat we have already said, it seems to us, on the 
whole, that the monkey I'harncter has been unjustly aspersed. All ac¬ 
counts that have been collected of tlieir native habits, rciiresent monkeys 
as living in peace and good-fellowship amongst themselves, and rejoicing 
in many virtues uhich mankind have agreed to praise, Imt rarely to prac¬ 
tise. They are good husliands; and such Itffeclinnatc parents, that it iitto 
them Gall owes tlic discovery of VkHoprogeuitivenessy or No. 2 ; reve¬ 
rent towards*the aged, social in their habits, Pythagoreans in diet, inof¬ 
fensive iioighbotirs,—deserving, in short, by the simplicity and alter¬ 
nate activity and contemplativoness of their lives, no unhonoured placo 
amongst the Gymnosophists. It is bondage and exile that develop the 
qualities -we stigmatize as odious. And with what justice can wo con¬ 
demn the prujiensity of these little people (strangers t^ Kiiropean civi¬ 
lization) to damage and annoy iheirjcidnappers and gaolers Why they 
should be blamed for the display of hostility in revenge for wrong, or be 
expected to confide in those who have subjected them to irrepatahle in¬ 
jury, is a question which |nay rca.'amably be asked. The very fact of the 
monkey’s irreclaimable viciousness im captivity, is eviijence of his moral 
superiority over duller animab.«-of ms consciousness of |he imprescrip¬ 
tible rights which have been invaded in his person. The wrong admits of 
noMnuupromise ; he is the weaker, indeed, and must submit per force,-— 
but he does not, therefore, cease to murmur and i^sent. Cunning and 
vigilance, the arms of the feeble, supply the meant of vengeance ; and 

_ — --— — . - - . —- - - - » — ■■ 

* Vide Sir William Jardiue on the South Ameift:BiwMoiike 7 i.e 
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every opportunity w tratchcrl and employed with this object. Why 
Bhoiild the tenacity of purpose which we admire in an American Indian, 
he less respectable in a rib-nosed baboon ? 

And how do we educate our captives? Is the treatment which they 
undergfo calculated to improve their morals or reclaim the asperity of 
their temper ? A system of stripes and persecution is not the most 
favourable to the development of intellect; the only allurements we 
employ are addressed to the monkeys’ sensual appetites. They are 
tan<(]it to pick pockets and drink ^in, and are turned out into the 
streets with bears and other A'ii^ahoiids; is it wonderful, that depravity 
should follow such a course of iiistrnction ? Sir William gives us seve- 
ral anecdotes of a young orang, who was brought to England in coin- 
]>;iny ^'ith Dr, Abel, the naturalist. Tbe creature was remarkably gentle 
and docile, and might, by judicious treatment, have been taught to rival 
tbe celebrated ape. wliose correspondence and attainments are recorded 
by the Knpoll-ineistei* Koeisler; and like him would probably have 
learned to make verses, and occupy an undisputed place amongst the 
amateurs of the mlona. But tbe doctor, by his own account, appears to 
have found greater pleasure in teasing than in teaching his fellow pas¬ 
senger. The narrative is cliiedy occupied with details of the persecu¬ 
tions inflicted on the poor oraiig by the philosopher and his friends ; in 
which, we must say, the animal appears to more advantage than his 
turinentors. An old sailor, to whom it became warmly attached, be¬ 
haved with more kindness and wisdom ; and found it a ready pupil;— 
but poor Jack could only communicate what he knew; so that all the 
orang gained, by Iiis intercourse with mankind, was the art of drinking 
grog, and eating burgoo with a spoon. Such were the means employed 
to ascertain and ilevelope the capacity of one of the most intelligent 
species of monkeys. It is not fair, until something more than this has 
been attempted, to deny their propensities and pronounce them irre¬ 
claimable. 

'J'he more nearly we examine animal history, the more vague appears 
the distinction usually drawn between understanding and instinct. It 
is not easy to define in what respect the wisdom of sagacious brutes 
differs from that of the liuman species. We find in a closer acquain¬ 
tance with the former, the presence of combination, resource in unforeseen 
accidents, action influenced by experience, the power of mutual commu- 
nicatiuii; in sliort, there is hardly an attribute, which we ascribe to tbe 
reasoning faculty, the traces of which may not be discovered, in perus¬ 
ing the habits of birds and iiuadrupeds. 'fhe old standard of distinction 
must evidently he laid aside, and some other definition adopted, to dis¬ 
tinguish the supf-emacy of liuman intellect. It is not enough to say, 
that man is the only animal that speaks, and cooks, and makes tools. 

feel that there is yet a higher and nobler distinction; but it is not 
established by any ot the formultr hitherto employed. As to our monkey 
brethren, their aptitude for imitation alone w/iiuld lead us to the con¬ 
clusion, that the education and dc|;patcli of a tew missionaries of their 
species might convert them, in eueriojr at Jeast, to civilized habits. 
On the frontiers of South Africa, they already appear to dispute the 
palm of cultivation with the Bushmen, and might perhaps be instructed 
as easily as the Ilftttentot savages, dint it is a question, after aU, 
whether the exchange of silvan for urbane liabits, would in anywise 
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promote their respectahility or happiness. From Sir William’s pleasant 
description of their proceedings, in a natural state, we are inclined to 
think that they would gain little by the change. But we must indulge 
no longer in speculations of this kind, amidst which the volume before 
us has been almost forgotten. 

It may seem presumptuous in us, unlearned as we are in scientific 
matters, to comment upon the Baronet’s work ; our excuse must be 
sought in the popular character of its subject. And we imagine that 
one purpose, at least, of the publication in which it appears, is to obtain 
the attention and support of general readers. 

The commencement o^ the book*announces, whimsically enough, a 

Natural History of Monkeys,” illustr^ited by plates, &c. &c., and a 
portrait and memoir of Buffon. We feared, at first, that sumothiiig 
disrespectful to the French naturalist was designed; but, in place of 
offensive comparisons, wo find a sober and laudatory memoir alone. How 
this may be said to ill^trute the Natural History of Monkeys we have 
not been able to discover. 

The first chapters are devoted to the general properties and liabits of 
monkeys; concerning which little new information is imparted. The 
Baronet's summary has disap])ointed us: it is deficient in clearness and 
detail, and is chiefly composed of materials already well known. Wc 
are told that the abode and habits of monkeys are silvan, that they 
are generally gregarious, that their food is vegetable: that many exag¬ 
gerated accounts of the species have been circulated by travellers ; that 
savages, no wiser than they should be, have been frightened by the ap- 
pearnnee of great liairy apes, “ producing a chaos of sensationsthat 
some nations have thought them demons,^ and others have worshipped 
them; that in India they have been congregated in hospitals, and that 
in one city, captured by General Goddard in 17H0, there were 40,000 
inhabitants, and an cipial number of monkeys, &c. &c.; with all of 
which matters tlie world is already pretty well acquainted. 

But the preamble becomes more interesting as tlie Baronet girds up 
his loins to demolish the suspicion of consanguinity between apes and 
Christian people ; and wc think he proves his case very satisfactorily on 
the whole, 'flic entire structure of tlid monkey tribe bespeaks their 
destiny to he a climbing and scrambling life, amidst the branches of 
trees, and manifestly unfits them fur continued progression in an erect 
posture. The Indian tradition is disposed off by on anatomical exami- 
nation of the monkey’s organs, proving that tliey cannot talk if they 
would. Although some of the South American tribes possess a sjdcndid 
faculty of howling, no nearer approach to articulate speech can be at- 
tained. This is very comfortable and conclusive; and «ve are indebted 
to Sir William for delivering our n>^ds from an unpleasant impression 
that has remained untouched too long! Sotne of his proofs are, never. 
thelesB, a little equivocal: he considers, for instance, that the structure 
of the orang otang’s foo|, which, in walking, rests on the edge instead 
of the sole, with the toes turned in^rds, sufficiently indicates its unfit¬ 
ness for that operation. • No% thilr is hardly conclusive, unless the 
Baronet means to insinuate that the Americans, who, almost to a man, 
watir precisely thus, in defiance of dancing-masters, were also designed 

* It is turprisiog that Sir William makes no allosien to the conjecture sported by 
Dr. Adam Clarke, in his learned Commentary on the Bible^aB y> the Idfhj^ty of the 
aetpent which tempted Eve with one of the otang tribe. 
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Iiy nature for clamhering amongst treo.tops alone. A aimilar remark 
may be made on the inference drawn from the stooping posture, (caused 
by the weight of llte orang’a head and jaws,) as disproving the inten. 
tion of this animal erectos ad tidera tollere mltus. l)id the author ever 
see Prince Talleyrand, or the Bari of Sefton? or would his theory in- 
rlndo tlieni ninongrit the genus simicr ? However, we may regard it as a 
settled fact, that monkeys were never destined to usurp the attitude or 
hsiliits of man, altiiough they may be taught most successfully to imitate 
both ; and in a very genial way, as tlie following extract shows:— 

Ainuttf; the greater part of them the love of wine or diluted spirits becomes 
almost a passion. Vormaer’sorang one day, when locse, commenced its exploits by 
finishing a bottle of Malaga; and Uapjiy Jerry, the rib-nosed baboon iu Exeter 
’Cliai^e, )ii‘rfui-iu(‘ii all his tricks iipdm the anticipation'of gin and water; and the 
relish and expression with which It was taken, would have done honour (P) to tlic 
most nccumplishcd taster. 

^Vo shall nut attempt to pursue the scientific details, wliich, in fact) 
ofcupy twu.tliirds of the work. The orangs conic first, os most nearly 
resembling man in si/e and appearance. They are of two kinds, the red 
nnd black. The former, Pithecus Sati/rm, a native x>f Borneo, is a pro¬ 
digious fellow, with n paunch like an aldcrinan, and a most cynical phy- 
siognumy. ^VJicn young, he is courteous and gentle,—but becomes ter- 
rilily strong and savage with years. One adult, shot (for what crime is 
nut stated) by Messrs. Craigymnn and Fish, was upwards of seven feet 
in height. The black is smaller and less fierce ; this is the African 
ornng, known in Burope for its mimickry of mankind. 

IPe then have the guenons, or long-tailed monkeys of the old world. 
At the head of these the Baronet places a certain iiamliv larvatus, whoso 
grotes(]ue furin almost leads us to suspect a hoax on the part of the en¬ 
graver. The creature rejoices in a snout like the hook of an umbrella 
liaridJe, a body like n porter put, and a black vixard surrounded by a frill 
of white whisker; he is the “ rarest monster” we ever saw represented. 
Yet he is ranked with a class which the author describes as “ the most 
agreeable of the inuiikcy race,” “ with forms light nnd graceful, and dis. 
positions mild, peaceful, and affcctiun^^te.” This is un peu trap fort, after 
such a specimen: we would ill like to trust to the affection of such a 
beauty as aVusn/av. 

Next cutiie the baboons, the most disgusting of the monkpy tribe,—the 
sous rnlotten of the species: nnd a rascally-luoking set they are. Yet 
something may he said in their favour. Happy Jerry’s accomplishments 
have already been hinted at, nnd he was a rib-nosed baboon. We have 
some amusing biographical particulars of this animal, whose talents were 
sufficient to redeem “ a whole wilderness of monkeys” from opprobrium. 
He was a thorough citizen of the world ; and would sit and smoke with 
the decorum of a Turk, and wind-up with a stiff glass of toddy, like any 
(’hristian. We are told how he'dined with George IV. at Windsor, and 
had good manners enough, on that occasion, to depart from his customary 
vegetable diet, and partake heartily of the roy«J venison. This was no 
ordinary baboon. ‘ <r < 

The next in order are the monkeys of South America; smaller, it is 
true, than those of the old world, but excelling in the splendour of their 
tails. Amongst these are the howlers, the sapajous, and most of the 
small and beautifully furred monkeys. There is^me, however, well named 
Pithecus (S^athanag, a Brazilian, whose face is certainly the most diaboli¬ 
cally grim that oJn be conceived, Hvtaboldt, with little regard to human 
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feeliagSi says that of all the South American monkeys, this wretch lias tho 
strongest resemblance to man. We are no great sticklers fur the beauty 
of our species, hut either Mr. Lixars has belied the beast, or the Huron is 
the veriest libeller in existence. The description of a numerous tribe of 
minikin monkeys, almost absolutely quadrupled in form and habits, cuni> 
jiletes the series. 

Jlespiecting the classification and other scientific features of this work, 
w'C do not pretend to offer our opinion. We think the nnture of tho 
subject required a greater attention to wliat may he termed the vwrn/e 
of tlie monkey race, than the jtaronet has given. Ills detoils on this 
licad are scanty and vuguc«; and in closing the volume, vve feel that we 
have gained more new information ns to the uliaractor of tlio species 
from iiir. Lizars' excolieiit delineations, tAan from all f^ir Wiliinm’s Jiis- 
tory; with tho exception of the distinction established between men and 
monkeys, to which .‘illusion has already been made. 

Tlie book, moreover, presents not a few difficulties to tlie uiiloarned 
reader. 'J'he liaronct, fir general, adopts a style of writing which is 
quite too recondite fur persons of ordinary understanding, lii many 
])assngcs we liave hedir utterly unable to pronounce with certainty upon 
the author's meaning, fur want of sufficient insight into tho mysteries of 
his language. We subjoin a lew of these thorny puzzles, which some of 
the initiated would oblige us hy. explaining. Perhaps in the next edition 
the Baronet, himself, M'ill condescend to favour us with a note or tw'o, 
hy way of interpretation. 

Speaking of monkeys in general, ]». yfi, he says,— 

Tlicir habits irotild rrf/U'r» much pntirnce, and a p'l'cater allowance of time than 
it is often possible fur those iudividiiuls who possess the enviable opporluiiites to do* 
>otu to tlicm, 

trastlie imwitiyation of thoir habits meant to he elegantly understood 
here? P. 31. 

An cvorgrcpii, or the hollow of some decaying tree, like the shrouded otele, are 
tlie abode during the day of otlicr small species. 

An evergreen like the shrouded owls! Of what small spiccica are the 
sliruuded owls the ahoilo ? P. dO. 

Ill iulellect we consider the tpiadrumiinous aiiMaals, uotwitlistanding what has 
been writtcu .and recorded of many of them, not superior, and in many cases inferior 
to others of the iiniiuul creation ; it has the some constitutional distinction, aud pre* 
seats the same gHfut dilTcrencFS from a true reasoning power. 

^Vkat this latter clause signifies we cannot, at all, comprehend. P. ^8. 

The black oranj; is a native of Africa, and particularly of the Guinea coast and 
Angola; they arc said to live in vast tioops. 

We, at least, never heard before that the Guinea c*oa|t and Angola 
lived, either in troops or single, ^ 

In p. 83, the Baronet, speaking of a feonke*y, on tlie head of which a 
cat was wont to perch, says,— * 

In this position the claws Iwcame trouiilesome from their mtlessness, and were 
sometimes attempted to be pmled out. could not be ari^mplished; but so 

much pleasure appeared to be exptrUnced hy^ke position, that the inconvenience of 
their scratches was afterwards unheeded. 

A poeitim experiencing pleaeurc, and their ecratchee f There is 
something very abstruse in this, which we cannot fathom. 

P. 103. The Siamang, hysome naturalists, has been,separated from the other long* 
armed apes, on account of the ftet. IVy have the fim slid second toes dosfly onlted. 
(!%» apes or the uturalisti ?) H was discovered by ftr Stuiuoifl Badcs.’* * 

A. 
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What was diaeovered ? ■ v. 

But there is something yet more remavkaUe in a passage omaMnii^ 
the Entellue Monkey, p. 122. . , , • s 

It is a native of the Indian archipelago, and some parts of the continmt; and, 
upon comparison of the relations of travellers, musl abimiid In many parts of thMe 
countries, where they (the travellers ?} ate venerated, or at linst look^ open with a 
kind of superstitious awe, which prevents the natives from destcoyinf iksm, aitd 
makes them often suffer from their depredations. 

Here ia a passage possessing great metaphysical or metaphorical di£S- 
culties. 

The mona, says Sir William, p. 131, is superior to aU the gneaons in the 
elegance of its form and grace of Its movements, the mildness of Its dlsposftion, 
thev,delicacy (?) of understanding,^ and ingacity of countenance t and its otttwafd 
adornments vie with Its internal acquiremeids^ in the beauty and variety qf their 
tints. (! !!!) 

The following gives ns a singular account of the manufacture of an 
opportunity. 

In their attacks, (those, namely, of the cercopebus eynomtrust J the opportunity 
is watched when the person or animal is off tlwir guard, and otherwise employed; 
and it is always made from behind. 

We shall ooncliide our extracts with the subjoined almost incredible 
account of tlie benevolence displayed by the sapajous. The prolixity 
and extent of the embraces of tliis tribe, must be unrivalled, unless by 
those which Pope imagined in describing the effects of self-love in a 
virtuous mind. After stating tlie size, habits, &c., of the sapajoui^. Sir 
William proceeds to say, p. 175, 

They arc grrgarions, and, gener.'illy speaking, they may be said to supply the place 
of the guenons Of the old qtmM. They embrace all the remaininy monkeys of the 
new world which are possessed of prehensile tails. 

Gregarious indeed, with a vengeance ! What, all the owners of pre¬ 
hensile tails ? Why, these poor monkeys must pass their entire lives 
in giving and receiving the accolade ! 

It is with great diffidence that we s}ieak of the works of the learned ; 
hut were the specimens abQ\*e given extracted from the writings of an 
ordinary author, we should '^ty 'that they betrayed ignorance or careless.^ 
ness ; cither alike disgraceful and disqualifying fur appearance before the 
public. And w'e must say,-that the frequency of such slip-slop as we 
have quoted, in a trektise professedly didactic, is net well calculated to 
inspire the student with much reverence for the authority of a teacher, 
who appears thus absolutely unable to manage the vehicle in which his 
doctrine is convjeyed. From authors of high soientiiic reputation, too 
much may atetimes be required ; but surely it is not unreasonable to ex¬ 
pect that they should at least write intelligible and grammatical EngHidi. 


THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF LEGITLMACY. 

Tsr great eause of legitimacy, to prop whidi Britain iiiettrred her 
national debt, uid Enrope poured blood and treneure, hee anffen^ 

in many ways during the leet Aisty years; but the honour of gtvhig -it the 
itnishing blow was reserved for the Din^ess of Berri. The mitaigoiihit 
princ^lM of IdgitBnney smd iiiegitifattBoy wert> for tiie Smt tinie^ ftwHy 
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ttatehed in of Im Vendee, and !n the Demoiaellet Deguigny't 

Mawap4^ . .1^ .letter trHim|>hed; tend to the Queen M»ther~>the 
DttohM^ R 4 ^ut>i—belong the glory of having converted the prestige of 
lojraitjr' to crppinstt ridicule which, in France, ia more irreparable 

a^ eVeu"to p ^use that ia juat, than any other kind of failure, 

itdeimpesat^, on the epil of' France, to ‘oumKiunt diagrace, oumbined 
tridi ^e.lu^croaa, $tkik to the cr^h were it hanging on a buah,*' 
waa the i3ying ii^nnotioa of the bid EngUah cavalier to hia children. 
But the DucheM hta not left ovon a buah upon wluoh the gaudy toy ma^ 
be preaumed hanging. The Bourhon crown, tied to the apron-string of a"' 
in«d>cap Queen BbggnI, wh<^ bv thb- atatein'enta wf.herheat frienda, ia ig. 
noraot, .proaumptumis, gld^ headatrong, and aellLwined, oven beyond 
the-ordinary pitch of prtncee,.bec0me8'mDre an object of contempt and 
laughter than of either the rational reapeetoF ultirh4.ruya1iat men or entbu. 
aiaatic veneration to women. After the fatal campaign of the Ducheaa, it 
ia impoaaible to Connect a high sentiment- or* hiyal prejudice with the 
cause in which alie fell. ‘ From the aublime to the. ridiculous is but a 
atep^*' said Napoleon, Did^ he foraee tlm Jbtus pa* of ** the extruordL 
nary heroine’' of La Vendde, aa we hnd the”^Puche88 named in the last 
Quarterly Review, The tr^c-cotpic crusade of thia lady had ended 
in farce ae bropd that we eou|d not have believed it would have atood 
another bout'of laughter to grinning Europe, till gravely assured, on the 
authority of the first Englialv organ of legitiirinacy, that than the adven. 
turea of “■ thia ExrRAOHOiNA.'RY hukoinb, neither the adventures of 
Charles II. nor of Charles Edward arS"* so roinuntic, nor were either of 
them called upon fur so much personal exertion of body and mind as the 
Ducheas." This was a whet to curiosity. Evq^tliing considered, the 
Ducliesa, from the.4tU of June, when the gallanf but infatuated Chuuans, 
ill spite of their adverse feelinga, and their disapproving judgment, rose 
at her command, till thu 16tl> of that month wlien she was safely lodged, 
for the next five months, in Nantes, in the dwelling of the Demoisellea 
Deguigny, the Duchess, fur “a lady in her condition" must have undergone 
considerable fatigue of body. Her mind we should take to be of the order 
which gives its possessor little disquiet in any way; violent enough in its 
passions, but undisturbed by reflection, and tiever, in the least, disposed 
to turn inward and prey upon itself. We had foolishly imagined that the 
world had heard enough of Marie-CaroUne, and that her admirers would 
have seen it to he wisdom to say as little about beNi^as possible. ^ When) 
was the good of it ? The ** catastrophe” and denouement, though Rcareply 
so innocent as that of that other extraordinary heroine," Mr. Baret'Fe 
** Heroine," Cfaerubina, to wit, was as inevitable. Both were forced to 
end the campaign, and capitulate, from those inglorious inflrmities to 
which heroic female flesh is quite as much heir 'as the frailer fibre of 
mere ordinary woman. The Quarterlj^ Reviiw entertains a different 
opinion from ours. It renews the campaign in its romantic history. It 
grounds an attempt to whitewash the errant Duchess, on the narrative 
of her adventures in La Veifiilfe, purporting to be written^by old General 
Dermoncourt, who, after a gaUai^t sk^taiishing campaign aigainst the 
misled Chouans, had the honour, at last, of captivating the Dudieas, 
and th# higher fUicity of hecommg, by Parisian rumour, the captive of 
the fidr i^^s of some one of hear ladies. At least, he had hia grey head 
turned by the atteationa of the tear Regent, and mmited and reoeived 
the ^thu^ioB of baii^ superseded for Ids sopenNonuated gallantig. 

., ;Tbd werh;, sfler ell, ir«h it not <f<anpQscg the GiiMmil 

vet.. zxn. , 
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He Qnly taUked over his adventures to a more skilled artificer in 
plaster of Paris compositions; and to the pen of Alexander Dumas, we, 
it would seem, really do owe the drama, of which the Q^arterlg Reviewer 
says, ** We doubt much whether M. Chateaubriand's elegant pen could 
have produced anything so likely to re .elevate the character of the 
Duchess of Berri in France, or even in Europe, as this unpretending, 
hut forcible panegyric from the lips of her captor.” This is, at least, 
high paneygric on the volume composed or dictated under the influ¬ 
ence of the flatterers of the illustrious prisoner, who had turned the head, 
and openly tampered with the fidelity of the brave old General. He 
Was, fortunately fur himself, as we thihk, separated from her society in 
a very few days, and before he had been guilty bf more than the glaring 
indiscretions of which this volume affords so many proofs. The Quar- 
terfy Reviewer, severe in political virtue, sternly denounces the infamy of 
those Ministers of Louis Philip|>e, Montalivet and Thiers, who, by 
bribery, converted Madame’s confidential agent, the Jew Deutz, into 
their own tool. He pronounces grandly, Their ignoble names, if they 
should ever reach posterity, will do so in vile association with that qf 
Deii^«,”buthe entirely overlooks the attempts made by the Duchess and 
her dames to seduce the old Geaei-al from his duty and allegiance. After 
a scene of this kind had passed. General Dermoncourt says, 

I droppad tlio hand of the Duchess, which 1 held. 

** All the rrsprrt that your noyal Highness is entitled to you may claim from 
may every service you may ask of me, which lies within the compass of my ability, 
1 will cheerfully perform, and consider myself fortunate in being able to do so; your 
every wish also, if 1 can guess it, I will anticipate—” I suddenly stopped. 

“ But why say all this ?” said tlie Duchess. 

1 will,” I continued, ask your Royal Highness only one thing in return, which 
is to request Mademoiselle SiSylite never to allude to the same sul>ject again.” 

You hear this, Stylite^” said the Dnehess. Let us talk of something else. Did 

you ever see my son. General ?” 

« I never had that honour. Madam.” 

Well, he is a bravo child i very mad like me, very obstinate like me; but, like 
me, devoted, body and soul, to France.” 

Yon lore him much, no doubt P” 

« As dsarly as a mother can love her ton.” 

" Such being the case, your Royal Highness must allow me to observe, that 1 
cannot comprehend how, after all vfaa over in La Vendee, when, after the actions at 
Vieillevigne and I.a Peuissiere, all hope was lost, you did not think of returning to 
that son whom you love so dearly. We gave you plenty of time and opportunity.” 

It is DOW our purjg^ose to trace rapidly the principal events of the 
<)a^ai|;n of the Quarterly’s " extraordinary heroine,” whose adventarea 
vrijn teore yomantic, and her exertions greater than those of our own 
Itoyal Charleses. 

The gallant narrator, be he Dumas or Dermoncourt, felicitously 4e.i 
acribes these^adventures as things which began d la Marie^Thtnrase, 
%nd epded d la Marie~Louisef xr For this ill-timed pleasantry, he is 
febuked by the reviewer. Notwithstanding the encomiums passed upon 
his chivalrous feeling and gallantry towards the Quarterly’s heroiqe, he 
is told the work might have ended in hstter taste without this last 
pleasantry, which involves Na^leon's widow Marie-Louise in the same 
densure to which the Duchess o^erri*has dnfortunately exposed herself; 
fyailty is certainly no excuse for frailty, and the cases are not parallel, 
for Marie-Louise never volunteered to make her conduct a national con« 
cern; but General Dennoncourt wal probably, and certainly not uprea- 
sonahly indignant at the hypoiMrisy of a party in France, udi^ Oentured, 
ao aeVlirely ai^d brutally ip MariomCaroiine, *• miitaiktmca they 
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forgave, and even applauded la Murie-Louiee'* Now all this, the 
** bjrpoeriey” especially, comes with admirable grace and effect from the 
relentless and remorseless detractors of Caroline of Brunswick. Twelve 
years have rolled over her grave, over her errors, her virtues, her wrongs, 
and her ilUstarred fortunes ; and here we find her memory forming the sub* 
ject of a scoffing article in this same fieview, and in jnxtaposition with this 
vindication of the last lieroine of legitimacy. Admirable oonsisteney 1 
Uo^ many orthodox standards in morals, in manners, and in mereief to 
frail sinners do the Tory oracles recognise P This one assures us of his 
belief, that Deutz, the Jew.traitor, must have been a— Liberal; —this is 
candid ! We, however, addiit Ills justification of Marie~Leuiee, In mar- 
rying, or miaallying herself with her chamberlain, she probably, though 
forgetting her glory, consulted her happiness, and probably strengthened 
her virtuos in lessening her rank. There can be no oomn^oti term to 
designate her ties, and those still mysterious and degrading liaiitont of 
the Duchess Regent, which the Quarterly reviewer gently calls her 
mi'mlliance. 

The ex-King Charles X. and his children have all along opposed the 
pretensions of the Duchess of Berri to the Regency. They have nevey 
yet, without a struggle, allowed her to assume much influence in the 
education of her son. By late accounts, it would appear that the ez« 
King has even attempted to recall or nullify his act of abdication in 
favour of hie grund>son, and that the Duchess Regent refuses, in her 
sun's name, to sanction a nullification of the solemii act, by which the 
finest kingdom in Europe was handed over by a dethroned and su- 
])erannuated prince to a child; like a rattle flung aside, or a box of 
bon-bons, for which the grey-headed original proprietor had no longer 
taste or teeth. How heartily the men of the 30th century must laugh 
at the wisdom of their ancestors," which seriously discussed this and 
similar acts, and fought and bled, and lavished to mnintaiia^ and make 
them good ! To them they will probably appear about as authoritative 
as the act by which the pious Pope Alexander YI., and others of their 
Holinesses, portioned out the New W'urld recently disc<»vered, or yet 
to lie found, among their favourite tributary kings. These wills were 
questioned even then by refractory reigning princes. The rebellions 
people are the questioners of the modern deeds of sovereign conveyan. 

With some difficulty Marie Caroline at last wrung from her imbecile 
father-in-law a letter dated at Edinburgh, addressed to the ehiefs of La 
Vendde, bidding them recognise in her the Regent of Prance. Fur¬ 
nished with these credentials, the abortive insurrection was organized in 
the latter part of 1830, and in the spring of the following ydbr. During 
this fteriod the Duchess lived in differeit.partsnf Italy. Delusion and 
gross deception prevailed on all hands. The chiefs of La Vendde were 
flattered with hopes of foreign aid; and to the Carlists everywhere, the 
strength, spirit, and importafce of La Vendee, to the cause of legitimacy, 
was exaggerated and misrepresented, ^efore the hulible burst, every 
man ef sense quite aware Sf th# real position of the royalist party; 
hut Is JHabh et la Duthesad* drove them on. The La Vendde of 
ItlSO woe longer that of Iff4. The new purchasers of national pro¬ 
perty had a strong interest in eup^rting the Meuventent / and are 
d|raet}y opposed by that interest to the Carlist nobles and tbmr dknjioisb. 
inf rotainem, Tha yowth of tha eonntry, forced f»ut bjatbgMnMcnfflloii/ 
had vhn^dd in the annka of Nap^eoo,* and Inrong^ back the new ideaa i 
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and the men and electors had long^ proved their opinions by sending pa¬ 
triotic deputies to ihe Chambers. 

The semblance of a civil war was at this time absolutely necessalry to 
Louis Philippe. La Vendee furnished a safety-valve for the overboiling 
military feeling of the youth of France, bent on war for ** principle/’ 
whether with theCarlists, the Pope, Nicholas, Miguel, or the Dutch King. 
The People of Europe had appealed to France, and all France responded 
to that flattering appeal! At this crisis the mad crusade of the Duchess 
tallied exactly with the wary policy of Louis Philippe. She formed his 
most useful auxiliary. 

But our object is private, and not political history. The Duchess Re- 
get^t', to be near France, resided openly for sometime in Piedmont. The 
royalists crowded to her, to aid in organizing the insurrection which was 
to restore Henry V,, and establibh his mother in the Regency. The 
government of tho Tuileries remonstrated, and his Sardinian Majesty, 
though, by constitution, very well disposed to-the cause of the Holy 
Alliance, was compelled to send the lady out of his dominions. He wrote 
her a letter which contains an edifying erposi of the tactics of the Holy 
Alliance. He informed her that tho sovereigns of Europe, too much 
harassed themselves by popular discontent manifested in their own do¬ 
minions, to meddle with other countries, so long as it could be avoided, 
wore unwilling to wage a war of principles with France, as they should 
be but badly seconded by their own subjects. It was their intention, 
however, to unite against the French nation on the slightest aggression 
which could afford them a plausible pretence for doing so.” 

The letter concluded witli the order for her departure. The indigna¬ 
tion of tho Duchess was right royal. She could not comprehend how 
Cliurles Albert, whom she had seen with epaulete of red usool, join, as a 
volunteer, tho French army destined to conquer Spain, could so soon for¬ 
got the kind reception he had met with at the court of Charles X.; and 
how, eight years after, having himself become a king, he could order her 
to quit his dominions. This letter was a source of humiliation to which 
she constantly alluded in her conversation with those Frenchmen who 
went to Sestri to receive her commands." 

The Duchess went to Rome where the Pope presented to her the too 
famous Christianized Jew, Deutz. 

She resolved to land in France, though every pmdeiilt man, however 
warmly he might be attached to the restoration of her son, wrote her not 
to come." According to her admirer, the gallant old Dermoncourt, thie 
lady, remarkable fur sclf-willeduess, "restless,and adventurous,’’posaes8ee 
another quality often attributed to Princes as well as Irish pigs. ** It is s 
peculiarity," lie says, "in the character of the Duchess of Beni, to adhere 
more strongly to her resolutions when any opposition is offered to them 
and, accordingly, having determined to land in France, and hazard every 
extremity of suffering to the unhtqipy persons whose mistaken sense of 
loyalty placed them in connexion with a wnman whose incapacity wa» 
only surpassed liy her violence, yhe made good her purpose. Her land, 
ing was characteristic of all her subsequent proceedings. It blew so 
hard that the captain would not land; but it " being a peculiarity in the 
character of the Dudiess to adhere more strongly to her resoli^on whea 
any opposition is offered to them,"%he peremptorily ordered odba boat, 
and, wjfh Manors and General Bourmont, reached the shore unperoeived, 
and a^ter conwdexable danger. N^ht set in. She al^t under a zeck, 
wrappsd in a dofk, with the two gentlemen as her guards* With 4s|y» 
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lig^t they could observe the progress of the preconcerted movement in 
Marseilles. They saw the white flag raised; soon, however, to he dis. 
]daoed by the tri-color; and heard the drums heating to arms,—the Na¬ 
tional Guards assembled, the few Carlists who had mustered took fright, 
the steamer stood off to sea, and Madasie, and her two knights, having 
their retreat thus cut off, were forced to adopt some expedient. The 
resolution adopted by the Duchess was to cross the kingdom, and take 
shelter in La Vendee. 

She declared, that since she had entered France, she would not leave it, and, 
witA the rapidity alimya attendant upon her resolves, gave orders for immediate de¬ 
parture. She w’as desirous of (taking advantage of the darkness of the night to make 
the first stage as long as possible. They had neither horse, nor mule, nor carriage 
but the Duchess declared that she was a very gotftl walker. Nothing was now want¬ 
ing but a guide; and the owner of the hut* linving offered his services, the mother 
of Henry V. replied by repeating her orders for instant departure. 

The Duchess of Berri had a friend residing in the neighbourhood of Montpellier, 
upon whose fidelity and attachment she could depend. It was therefore advisable to 
reach his house as soon as-phseible; but as the high roads wero, no doubt, already 
guarded, and a woman and two men of the appearance of the princess and her com¬ 
panions, travelling on afoot, whether they journeyed by day or by night, could not 
possibly escape the attention of the police, her royal highness asked tlie guide, if he 
knew of any road throngh the monntaiii% and on hie replying in the affirmative, ex- 
clainied, “ Then lead the way.” 

The little party now left the sca-shore. The night was dark, and they could dis¬ 
tinguish Marseilles at the otlier extremity of tlie liny, only by its nnmeroub lights, 
which ttvinkled like stars. Now and then a murmur arose from the agitated city, 
and being earned forward by a low and humid current of air, reached the ears of the 
travellers. Then the Duchess would turn round, cast another parting glance to¬ 
wards the city of her lost hopes, and again resume her wearisaine journey with a sigh. 
These symptoms of regret dnl not, however, laet long ( and no sooner had she lust 
sight of Marseilles, than she seemed to have forgotten her disappoiatnieiit, and to 
think of nothing l>«it the road, the difficultiee and ruggedness of which incieused 
with every step of her progress. 

The fatigue, hardship, and privations, which the Duchess of Berri un¬ 
derwent on this and subsequent Journeys, and when afterwards engaged 
for ten days in ,the insurrectionary movements of the Chouans, her 
condition too, being that in which ‘‘ladies wish to bo who love their 
lords," is incredible. She suffered more personal hardship than would 
have destroyed a half dozen poinsurdes Unlike circumstances; nor is it 
unreasonable to assume that one motive to her exertions might have 
been that of Christian, the pilgrim, in the Slough of Despondi strug¬ 
gling to get rid of his burden. The conduct of the Duchess, at this 
time, is more like that of a reckless creature abandoned to despair under 
the apprehension of discovery, by the parish beadle, and disgrace 
from society, than that of a rationed being who cared anything for her¬ 
self; laying altogether out of view the many noble and disinterested 
persons she was involving, in what tl^y saw to b'e utter ruin. 

On the morning of her second bivouac, an ‘adventure occurred, which 
is worthy of commemoration, and another proof of the desperate feelings 
of the l^chess. ^ 

At dawn of day the Duchen awoke. The instant there was light enough, the 
guide, who had gone astray, discoverid whei^ he was. The Ducheis perceiving a 
country-seat at a little distance, asked to whom it belonged. ' - 

“ To a furious repablicnn," the guide answered; “ and, what is more, he is Mairs 
of tho .poumune of C * * “ Verr well, replied the pruuMeif «conduct mo 

.'thither.** Her oompankme looked at hm with astooisluneBt. 


'* A charcoal burner's hut, in which Bourmont had left the l^ehess wi^ he ra- 

Mufsitrtd. 
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Gentlemen,mid, in the tone of voice which ehe alwaj'S aisumee when her de« 
terntination is irrevocable, tiiroing; towards them, and wlthotit griving them time to 
speak, ** the moment is come when we must part Tliere is less danger for us BepS'o 
rately than if wo remained together. Monsieur de Bourmont, you shall receive my 
orders at Nantes i proceed thither, and wait there fur me. Mousieur de Menars, do 
you resell Montpellier; there 1 will let you know where I am. Adieu, gentlemen; 

I wish you a safe journey, .niid may God be with you ! So saying, she gave them 
her liaiiii to kiss, and tuok leave of them. They botli withdrew, well knowing that 
reiuonsirancc would be vain. The Duclicss, on finding herself alone, repeated her 
order to the guide to conduct her to the lioiise of tlie uiaire. In a quarter of an 
hour they were in the maire’s drawing>ruoni, and notice was given to the master of 
tlie house that a lady wanted to speak to him in private. He made his appearance 
in about ten minutes, and the Duchess advanced to mdet him. 

“ Sir,” said slic, “ you arc a repnbjican, I know ; but no political opinions can he 
applied to a pniscrihed fugitive. I am the Duchess of Berri,—and I am come to ask 
you for an asylum.” 

‘*My iiouse is at your senire, Madiiui.” 

“ Your office enables you to provide me with a passport, and 1 itave depended on 
your getting one for me.” 

“ I will proriire you one.” 

I must to-morrow proceetl to the neighbourhood of Montpellier; will you affottl 
me the meant of doing so ?” * 

I will myself conduct you thither.” 

“Now, Sii,” continued tlie Duchess, hdldlng out her hand to him, “order a bed 
to he got ready for me, ami you shall sec that tlie Duclicss Of Berri can sleep soundly 
even under the roof of a republican.” 

Next eveniiig, the Duchess was near Montpellier; she hud travelled thither in the 
maire's char-d-baiic, seated by his side. 

It is quite clettr thnt there wus no urgent desire to arrest the Ducheaa 
ut tills time, nor indeed nt nny time. 

She travelled from Montpellier to Toulouse with M. de Menars, nnd 
there held a sort of public levee, of which an old maiden royalist lady, 
who was aA'ronted nt nut receiving an invitation, ran about and told 
everybody. Sometimes her movements were all mystery, at other times 
she threw off all fear. 

From Toulouse, she was accompanied by M. de Menars, to the cha. 
teau of a (birlist, in the vicinity of her final prison, tlie fortress 
of Blaye. From this resting-place, where she remained a week, she 
wrote to her partisans at Nantes, those in the south, and also in Paris, 
exhorting them to “ take courage ! I am in France, and shall soon be in 
La Vendee. It is from thence you will receive my deQnitive orders, 
and they will reach you before the 3dth instant. Get ready then ; there 
has been nothing but mistake and error in the south. I am tathfied 
with its preparations ; it wilt perform its promises. My faithful pro¬ 
vinces in the west never fail in theirs. In a short time, all France shall 
be called upon to resume its ancient dignity and its ancient happiness." 

A proclamation, by Madame, was issued to tire inhabitants of the 
western provinces. ■ * 

“lam at length among this people of heroes. Open your doors to the fortanes of 
France; I will place myself at your head, certain at I am of conquering with such 
men. ^ 

« Henry V. calls upon you; his mother, the ReMiit of Prance, has devoted herself 
to your happiness: on Some Axture day Henry. V. ubU be our bmthto iii amis, should 
the enemy thivaten our fnlthfttl countries. Let Us repeat onr old, and nor new err, 
■ Long live the Kmg! Long live Henry V I'** 

It was with the utmost reluetanoe'that the chiefs of La Vand#^ dftor 
earnest rmnonstrances, obeyed the call of this weak and vain oreatore, 
urged oL by sojaii^y private and purely selfish motivei^ in the «»ad ea. 
rear sHe had ; nor can the most fantastic loyaltyi and ovttr- 
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strained sense of lionour^ palliate the weakness and guilty cowardice of 
the men who plunged their country into a hopeless civil war^ and Bacri> 
ficed their brave and devoted followers, fur the obstinacy or caprice of a 
heartless, brainless woman. Seven of the twelve chiefs, who were 
to lead the twelve divisions of the Generalissimo Charrette, pro¬ 
tested against the order to rise, on a fixed day, in the name of their 
men, whom they sent to their homes; but declared that, so far as re¬ 
garded their individual persons, their blood, under all circumstannes, 
belonged to the Duchess, and they were ready to shed It for her. They 
trusted, however, that shcasurely would nut assume before God and man 
the terrible responsibility of dragging their peasants into an attempt 
which would prove nothing Imt a sanguirtary and useless piece of i;§sli- 
ness, since La Vendee, reduced t(» its own means, Imd no other hope 
but to protract a civil war in A»ur or five departments, which would 
thereby be cut oft’ from all conimunicsition with the rest of France. 

The separatists were ridiculed, by the DiichcHS and her friends, under 
the nickname of PnnfaiUiers, a species of cabbage, which springs rapidly, 
and then decays wiAiout forming in a head. 'J’he Marquis ^of Coislin, 
one of the mu.st distinguished of the ('nrlists, did all in his power to 
dissuado the Ducliess from her nuul enterprise, by arguments addressed 
at great length, to the reason and generosity, with which she did not 
happen to he endowed. 'J'he Regent would not he convinced, and Do 
Coislin rushed upon ruin, to himself and the cause, with his eyes ope,n, 
and prepared against the day when, by .Madatne's express orders, which 
every loyal gentleman was lanind to obey, arms were to be assumed. 

General de Bourmunt, wlio had reached Nantes, was as adverse to the 
movement us any one else, and ventured to suspend the order for a few 
days, in the hope thpt the Regent might he brought to reason ; and the 
Carlists in Paris, to whom the Duchess had sent her imperative orders, 
without even the key to the cypher in which they were conveyed, were 
in utter consternation. As tho Duke of Fitxjames and Chateaubriand 
durst not hazard a journey to La Vendde, without incurring suspicion, 
the task of warning the Regent, was deputed to M. Berryer. The 
organization of La Vendee is shewn jty the following singular ex¬ 
tract, and still better by what follows in tho description of M. Berryer's 
route to the jiead quarters of the Duchess. Having given a military 
survey of the country, the historian of the campaign says. 


nut tbcM roads are scarcely more favourable to military operations than the 
smaller ci-nsa.roada. Botdrml on either side with wide and deep ditches, bushes, and 
trees, somctiuies between two slopes, they give the Choiians great facility in forming 
ambuscades on their whole length. Besides this, eac h individual estate, great nud 
small, is surrounded with a hedge; and these estates conininnicatedriih one another, 
only by means of small wickets made of tbe same inatdrinls as the enclosure. Tho 
inhabitants of the country alinie can discover ftiesc openings, termed }chaliera\ and if 
pursued, can raiM a wicket and replace it so ns to render the spot where they passed 
imperceptible to their purauers. Thus, a Vendcan, as 1 have already stated, folia 
every strategic calculation of |^e military art, espriiaily witen made for open plains. 

As for the army which you expect evei;y instant to encounter, it vanishes like 
■moke, for in truth it has no exlbtcnc% 

When a day is fixed on to strike a Mow, at dtiybreak or even during the itight, the 
tocsin is sounded in the village designated as the point of union, Tim neighbonring 
village reply in the same manner, and the villagers ijuit their cottages, if It be in 
the or their ploughs if in the day,*throwing upon their shoulder the gnn which 

they scarcely ever quit. Having stuffed their belt with cartridges, they tie their 
handkerchief round a broad-brimmed bat which sbadee their Sun-^mt catsutetmtue 
I at tb^T church to otter a short prayer^ then inijiiibd i^ith*a throdbuMbltfi, in 
I and In the Jnstiee of their cause, they wend their fM!|i all partt ot 'theicotiii- 
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try to tiie common centrr. Thoir chieft soon arrive, who acquaint them with Aa 
cauie of their bein|f assembled; and if the object be to attack tome patriot cotuma, 
these chiefs state the road which the rolnmn will pnntiie, and the hour it will pass. 
Then, when this information is treil understood bjr all, tlie cliief in command gives 
them the plan oF the battle in the following words: 

**Epnrpillez noits, met gan !*' “ Scatter yonrselves my fine fellows!” 

Immediately each breaks, not from the ranks, bnt from the group, marches off his 
own way, proceeds onward with precaution and in silence, and in a short time every 
tree, every bush, every tuft of furze bordering either side of the high.road, conceals 
a peasant with a gun in one hand and supporting himself with llie other, crouched 
like a wild beast, without motion and scarcely breathing. 

Meanwhile, the patriot roliinin, uneasy at the thoiiglit of seme unknown danger, 
advances towards the defile, preceded by scouts, who pass without seeing, touch 
without feeling, and are allowed to go by acathless. But the moment the detach* 
meyt ia in the middle of the pass/ jammed in between two sloping banks, ns if it 
were in an immense rut, and unable to dci>loy either to tito right or to the left—a cry, 
sometimes an imitation of that of an owl, issues from one extremity, and is repeated 
along the whole line of ambuscade. This indicates that eacti is at liis post. A hu¬ 
man cry succeeds, one of wac and of death. In an instant each Inish, each tuft of 
furze, glares with a sudden flash, and a shower of balls strikes whole flies of soldiers 
to the earth, teithout tlieir heingable to ])erccive the enemies who slaughter them. The 
dead and wounded lie piled upon each other on the road; at d if the column is tntt 
thrown iiitw disorder, and tlie voices of the officers are heard altove the firing—if, in 
short, the troops attempt to grapple body to body with I lieir assailants, who strike 
without showing tlieinselves—if tliey rliinb the slope like a glacis, and scale the 
hedge like a wall, the peasants hnva already had time to retire behind a second enclo¬ 
sure, whence tite'iiivisihle firing recommences as murderons as before. Sliould this 
second hedge be stormed in the same manner, ten, twenty, nay, a hundrrd similar en- 
trenchments ofler snecessive slietters to this destructive retreat: for the country is thus 
divided for the security of thetbildren of the soil, which seems to show a maternal 
solicitude for their preservation, by offering them a shelter everywhere, and their 
enemies everyirhere a grave. 

It is nut wuiidurful tliat rehelliuri, when tlie heart is in it, which it 
WAS far from being in the lu!,t iiiurenient, is not easily subdued in La 
Vendee. 

M. Borryer’s route is a tale of romance. After an interview with Bour- 
inont at Nantes, who highly apiiroved of his purpose of dissuading the 
Duchess llegent, in name of her friends and her son’s cause, in Paris, 
from her wild enterprize, he inquired at her agents in Nantes, where be 
Was to find the “ heroine." He was thus guided :— 

In fact, no sooner did tiie peasant {leireive the cabriolet in motion than lie 
trotted forM'ard, so tliat M. Berryer could follow without losing sight of liim. In 
tills manner they e.rossed the bridges and enten'd the open country. The peasant 
never once turned liis head towards the person he teas guiding, bnt jogged on with 
such apparent caivlessness and inattention, that M. Berryer more than once thouglit 
himself the dnpe of tome inystifiratton. With regard to the cab. driver, as he was 
not in the secret, he roiild give no information alwiit the road they were pursuing; and 
when, on his asking whither he was to drive, his fore had mrivly replied, ** Follow 
that man,” he ctly obeyed the injunction, and took no vaort notice of the guide 
than the latter took of him. 

After a Jonrney of two libun and » hklf, during which M. Berryer felt considera¬ 
ble uneasiness, they arrived at a small toH*n, and the peasant on liorseiuiGk stopped 
in front of the only inn it contained, and alighted. The rab immediately drew up 
at the same places and i\f. Berryer got out. The peasant then continued bis journey 
on foot; and M. Berryer, having told the cab-diiver to wait for him there till sixo’diMik 
the next evening, instantly followed iiis^trange gni^e. 

Having advanced about a hundred yards, tM> guide entered a house; and as during 
this short walk M. Berryer had gained upon him, he followed close at his heels. The 
man opened the door of the kitchen, where the mlstrea of the house ufos alone, and 

pointing to M. Berryer, who was close beliind him said:_ * Here’s a gentleman who 

must be conducted.” 

He sluill be conducted,” raplied the mistress of the house. 

No sooner had ihe wttei^ them words than the peasant ppened a door and disap. 
peared, without givinp M. jBerryer time to thank or remunerate him. Ilie eh&firen 
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of the home then made the stranger n sign to heemted, and continued, without aaj« 
ing a single eflisMe^ to attend to her household affairs, as if she were alone. 

Aailence of three-quarters of an hour succeeded the sole mark of politeness which 
M. fierryer had receiTcd, and was only interrupted by the arriral of the master of 
the house, who bowed to the stranger without evincing either surprise or curiosity; 
only he looked totvards liis wife, and the latter, without stirring from her place, and 
without interniption to what she was doing, repeated tlie words previously uttered by 
the guide~-“ Here’s a gentleman who must be conducted.” 

In this manner he was conducted from post to post, by silent guides, 
till, in defiance of General Dernioncourt's putrulos, he reached Madame 
at a farm-house, and the Vendean chief, giving tlie password, they wore 
admitted. * 

“ We want to sec Monsieur Ciiarlos,” said the ehief. 

“ He is asleep,” the old woman replied ; “ but he gave orders to be imniedlaiely 
informed if,any one arrived. Come into the kitchen, and I will go and awaken 
him.” 

” Tell him that it is M. Berryer from Paris.” 

The old woman left them Hi the kitchen, and they approached the huge fire-place, 
in which were still some burning embets, tlie remains of the fire used during the ^y. 
One extremity of a huaijl was in the fire-phw’e, wliiUt at the other tlicre was a slit 
containing one of those lighted pieci's of pine which, in the Vcndeati cottages, are used 
as torches in lieu of Iuni|i 8 or candles. 

In about ten minutes she returned, and informed M- Berryer that Monsieur Charles 
was ready to receive him. He accordingly followed her up a rickety staircase outside 
the house, which seemed scarcely fastened to tlie wall. It led to a small room eu the 
first floor, the only one in the house at all fit tu be inhabited. 

Tliis was the apartment of the l>iiclie 8 s of Oerri, into wliich the old woman ushered 
M. Berryer, shut the door, and returned tu the kitchen. 

All M. llerryer’s attention was now directed to toe Duchess, who was in bed, upon 
a wooden bedstead, clumsily^niade with a hedging-bill. She had sheotH of the finest 
lawn, and was covered with a Scotch shawl of green and red plaid. Slie had on her 
head one of those woollen coifs worn by the women of the country, the pinners of 
which fall over the •hoiil^leiv. The walls of the room were bare, the apartment was 
warmed by an awkward stove of piaster of Paris, and the only furniluiv, besides the 
bed, was a table covered with papers, u|a)u whicli were two brace of pistols, and in a 
cot iier, a chair, upon which lay the complete diess of a peasant boy, and a black 
wig. 

i have already stated that the olijecl of M. Derryer’s interview with the. Duchea 
was to persuade her to quit France; but, as I cannot give the particulars of this cqn. 
versation without iiitroiiiiciiig, into matters of general interest, such ns might prove 
injurious to private individuals, I shall pats it ovdr in silence. The reader, with the 
details wc have already given, may easily supply this deficiency. At three o'clock in 
the morning, but* not until that hour, tlie Duchess of Berri yielded to tiie arguments 
urged by M. Berryer, both in his own name, and in tliat of his party. Nevertheless, 
though she might easily have convinced herself that VC 17 little advantage could be ex¬ 
pected from an armed insunvetion, it was not without tears and cries of despair that 
she gave up the point. 

“ Well, it it settled,” she said; « I mutt quit France; but I will not return, you 
may depend upon it; for 1 will not come hark with foreign armies.. They are only 
waiting, as you well know, for a proper time; then, when the day comes, they will 
demand tny ’soti. Not that they care miiA snore aboth him than they did about 
Louis XVIII. in 1819; but he will prove a means of their having a party at Paris. 
Well t but they thall not have my son; they shall not have him upon any considera¬ 
tion. I would rather he shonld labour In the mountains of Calabria. Look you, M. 
BeiTyer; if he is to purehase roe throne of France by the cession of a province, of a 
city, of a fortress, of a house, nay^ of a Mor doitage such as 1 noa^ inhabit, I givo you 
the word of a Reirent and a mother tbit he shall never be king.” 

This waa a dsp-trap, which the Ducheas constantly employed to 
flatter* the feeling of the nationil^ glory, shared alike by Carlist and 
Republican. She had agreed to quit France, and a route wai arranged, 
but in a few hours she changed her mind, doubtless more 
X^ons than her friends could at that time undeittaid. M. Vdnfyer 
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returned in oonsternation to Nantes; and the Regent of France 
issued s fresh proclamation, commanding that the rising, fixed for the 
S4th of May, should take place on the 4th of June. “ I call all men of 
valour to my standard! God will aid us in saving our country; no 
danger, no fatigue shall discourage me ; I will appear at the very first 
meeting."—Bourmont had no alternative, and made a virtue of neces¬ 
sity. 

The troops and national guard were now in full activity. Skirmishes 
took place frequently during the week ; the chateaux of the Vendean 
chiefs w’ere searched, ]ilundercd of stores syid papers, and sometimes 
burnt. Several of the lenders were surjirised by the activity of General 
Bermoncourt, and made prisoners; and if his head w’as afterw’ards, ns 
we have said, a little turned by the blandishments of his heroine, he 
at this time did excellent service, and, moreover, shewed great generosi¬ 
ty to all his prisoners. It was well known that the Duchess of Berri was 
in tlie field, and every day reports were abroad that siie was captured. 
Her wardrobe was captured, and her saddle. However severe the duty 
of the Duchess w'hile on active service, the period* was not of very long 
duration. The rising was on the ith of June : before the 16th of that 
month, us she obstinately refused to quit France, she was induced to enter 
Nantes in disguise. This scheme, the Quarterh/ reviewer rightly concludes, 
was devised by the disgusted leaders, anxious to be free of this foolish 
woman and her counsels. She was made to believe that the castle of 
Nantes might be seized by a roup tie main ; that this city should be de¬ 
clared the centre of the provisional government, and herself proclaimed 
Regent of the kingdom ! This was a scheme too brilliant and captivating 
to 1)6 resisted ; and the Duchess having, as we are told in the Quarterlg^ 
“ in vain shared the dangers of the field and the painful labours of the 
hospitals," ([can one help laughing ![] entered Nantes disguised as a pea¬ 
sant girl, accompanied only by Mademoiselle Eulalie de Kersabiec and 
M. de Menars. 

In ronsequenre of this decision, the Duchess of Berri set out, on the very next 
market-day, which I believe was the Kith of June, at six o’clock in the morning 
from a cottage at which she had slept, situated in the ncijchbonrhood of Chateau- 
Thibaiid. Mademoiselle de KeiSHliier was dressed like the Duchess, and M. de Mc- 
nars as a fanner. They bad ftve leagues to journey on foot. 

After travelling half an hour in this trim, the thick, nailed shoes and worsted 
stockings, to which the Duchess was not accustomed, hurt Iier feet. Still she attempt¬ 
ed to walk t hut, judging that if she coniiniicd to wear these shoes and stockings, 
■he should soon be niiable to procenl, she seated herself upon the bank of a ditch, 
took them off, thnist them into her large pockets, and continued her journey barefoot. 

A moment after, haring remarked the peasant-girls who passed hm- on the road, 
■he peroeivedlthat the fineness of her skin, and the aristocratic whiteuess of her legs, 
were likely to betray her; she therefore went to the road-side, took some dark-co¬ 
loured earth, and after rubbing her legs With it, resumed her w'alk. She hod still fbnr 
leagues to travel before she reached the place of her destination. 

The old General here becomes quite flowery and pathetic, in depicting 
the sufferings of her who, only two years before, held ** the place of 
Queen Mother'in the Tuileries^ possessed Cfaambord and Bagatelle, 
and rode in a carriage drawn by six horses, with body-guards clad in 
gold and silver," &o. &o ** Oh! these are curious times we live in, 
when almost every country has its ki^gs who wander harefooV through 
the highways 1" Without diariug m all the high-flown griefs of the 
old General, we allow, that after her ten days* campaign, the Duchess 
did rf^uire the rest most neeessary to any female bred in civilised society, 
and in her delicatf cordition. Nothing of the in-bred grace of royalty. 
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the " air of eonditton/’ at any time betrayed the ** Queen Mother,** or 
revealed the goddeas in the country woman's garb. At this time, as at 
others, she escaped unnoticed. 

At length, Nantes appeared in sight, and the Duchess put on her shoes and stock¬ 
ings to cuter the town. On reaching the Pont Pjrnnile, she found herself in the midst 
of a detachment commanded by an officer formerly in the royal guard, and whom she 
recognised as having often seen on duty at her palace. 

Opposite to tlie Boiiffiti, somebody tapped the Duchess on the shoulder; she started 
and tuineil round. The person guilty of this familiarity was nn old apple-woman, 
who had placed her basket of fruit on the ground and was unable by herself to replace 
it upon her head. 

My good girls,” she said, addressing the Duchess and Mademoiselle de Keraabiec, 

*' help me, pray, to take up iny basket, and 1 will give each of yon an apple.” 

The Duchess of Derri iminedintely seized u handli! of tlie basket, made n sign to^er 
companion to take the other, and the load was quickly placed in equilibrium upon 
the head of the old woman, wlio was going an ay without giving the promised re¬ 
ward, when the Duchess sCizi'd her by the arm, and said, " Btop, mother, where’s my 
apple ?” ^ 

The old woman Iiaving given it to her, she was eating it trith nn appetite sharp¬ 
ened bya walk of five leagues, wlien, raising her eyes, they fell upon a placard headed 
by these tliree words in very large letters:— 

STATE OF SIEGE. 

This was tlie Ministerial decree which outlawed four departinents of I.a Vendde 
and set a price upon the DuchiMis’s head. SIic nppruaclied the placard aud calmly i-ead 
it througit, notwithstanding the rrmonstranres of Mademoiselle de Kersablec, who 
pressed her to hasten to the house wiierc slie was ezpecled. But tlie Duchess replied 
that the placard concerned liersclf too nearly for her not to make herself acquainted 
with its contents. Tlie alarm of her two compauions, whilst she was reading it, may 
easily be imagined. 

At length she resumed her walk, and in a few iniimtes reached the house at which 
she was expected. Tlicre she took off her cintlics covered with dirt, which are now 
preserved there as relics. She soon aflenvards piocreded to the residence of Metile> 
inoi'ielles Degiiiguy, Hue Jlaiite.dii-f'hatenu, No. 3, where an apartment was prepared 
for her, and, witliiii this apartinent, a place of concealment. The apartment wds 
nothing but a inansarde on tlie tliitd floor, consisting of two small rooms; and the 
place of concealment was a recess witiiiii an angle closed by the ebiinney of the in¬ 
nermost loom. All iron plate formed the entrance to ttie hiding-place, and was ojien- 
cd by a spring. 

Tills was the hiding-place in wliich she was finally caught, five months 
afterwards. > 

Deiitz, the converted Jew, who had been the able and active agent of 
the Duchess on various occasions, and also in raising a loan to ho 
shared between her and Don Miguel, and in corresponding with her 
partisans in different quarters, now became the agent of the French 
Government in betraying her. It was-^^kaid at the time, that Jealousy 
was the leading motive of Deutz in betraying the Duchess, as be had 
formerly been a favourite himself.* On this point wep can say no. 
--__i_-- 

* Hyacinth Simon Deutz was bom at Cologne in 180^. When eighteen or 
twenty years of age he became a journeyman printer at M. Didot’s. About this 
period, nis brotherdn-lSw, M. Dhick, having becoma a Catholic, Deutz, enraged at 
this conversion, uttered such folMfol threats that Drack applied to the police for phi- 
teCtion. Nevrrthel^ two hr years aftmvards, Deuiz’s Judaical fonaticiffili 
had subsided to considerably, that be emn declared his intention of himself embrac¬ 
ing the Catholic faith, and Ibr this purpose solicited, through his brother-ha-law, an 
audhiuce of the Akhbisbop of Paris. Daring the progress of his conversion, 
this pkUtfc tltinking that it koUld lUpbably be more rapid aiid fobk eftcacious 
at Rome, advistd him to proceed thither. Deutz aixordlAgly pel-forttiM this foatHw 
la the berihnluf of the year 1888. M. de Qnelen recbmioihMlM'htm lu the snongA 
terms to Cardlnsl Cep^ri, then Prelhct of the PiOpagailda, hpd nhwGrelbm Xtv. 
Leo XII. the then rrigning Pope, directed Archbishop fnstrUiBt uffl thtte 
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thing. His mo^ves were probably merely sordid; and we fully agree 
with the reviewer, that this worthy could not be that still great wnknown, 
the lover of the Duchess of Berri; as fur any thing that appears in 
this hook at least, she had not seen him from the end of 1830 till he 
obtained an audience of her on the 31st October, 1839, and revealed 
her hiding-pl^ce to the police. It was not without some difficulty that 
he made his way to her. The Duchess, whose condition by this time 
made sequestration from all strangers peculiarly desirable, was now so 
closely watched by the little coterie around her, that Bourmont himself 
was, with difficulty, permitted to see her. Concealment for a short time 
longer was scarcely more desirable to hersfelf, than to those who had 
built so many extravagant hoites unthe success of her cause, on the Regency 
atfj the restoration of her son. At the first interview, the Jew.Chris- 
tian neither knew the house nor the street where he had been, and he 
was obliged to solicit another, which the Duchess willingly granted. 
This took place a ueek later, when she had prepared despatches to 
intrust to him. 

By his information the house and the street w/>re invested by troops 
and the police. The Duchess, one of her ladies, M. Menars, and 
M. (iuibourg found a hasty refuge in the place of concealment behind 
the grate, exactly as the soldiers entered the apartment. The ladies of 
the house were closely guarded. Two female servants ,shewed [the 
fidelity in which the Jew ]irotcgc of the Pope, the agent of Madame, so 

Ciitliolic For sninr time, and on Kcvcral occasions, Dentz seemed to waver 

ill his reMiliitiun. In 1828 lie wrote as follows 

“ I have experienced some days of storm, and was even on the eve of returning to 
Paris ivithoiit bajitism. This was the last struggle af expiring .Tudaism. Thanks 
be t«/(fiid, my ej'cs are now entirely opened, and in a short time 1 sImJl have the 
happiness of being a Christian.'’ 

He was at length judged worthy of baptism, and Baron Mortier, Fint Secretary 
of Embassy, was his godfather. An Italian princess was the other sponsor. 

Tlius it was by betraying his God tliat lie exercised himself in the art of betraying 
man. 

He was soon after presented to the Pope, wlio received him with the most bene¬ 
volent kindness. A pension of twcnty-ftve piastres [live pounds sterling] a month 
had lieen allowed liim, the moment lie arrived at Home, fTom the funds of the Pro¬ 
paganda. His brother-in-law, Drack, being recommended to the Duchess of Beiri 
by Biiruii Mortier, had been appointed librarian to her Royal Highness. It was at 
this period that, on the recoiimicndation of the Pope, Deiitz was admitted into the 
Convent of the Holy Apostles as a boantcr, and he always continued to affect the 
greatest devotion in public. Nevertheless, the persons who were intimate with him, 
easily percfdved with what view he laid made hie abjuration. Most of hia original 
patrons discoveied that he was deceiving them, and abandoned him succettirely. 
He soon had notliing left hut the support of Cardinal Capellari, who seeing him but 
seldom, continilhd to feel the same interest in his welfiire. 

In 1830, Deutz, under pretence that j^e would no longer live upon chanty, obtained 
fi'om his patron, the present Pope, a few thousand franca, with which he left Rome, 
to settle, he said, as a bookseller, at New York. In 1031, he returned to France, 
after having spent the funds destined to purchase, his stock in trade. Prom France 
ho again went to Italy. At this period the Dnehessfof Berri, who was making pre- 
parations for her binding in France, n;as in senrch'SH.h'resolute and inteUigmt nmn 
to undertake certain missions of the highest iniportance, in Spain, Portugal, and 
Russia. The Pope mentioned Dents to the Duchess, as a man perfectly qualilBsd /or 
such an undertaking, and deserving of her fullest confidence. On this recommenda¬ 
tion the Duchess of Berri decided upon seeing him. 

At Massa, a town belonging to the Onrfiy of Modena, and rituated upon the coast 
of Tuscany, he liad several audiences of the Dnehess, bnt always in different houses. 
He set ejt, with initrucHons of the aunt delicate nature which hefidfflkd with 
great ability. ' *■ 
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lunentably failed; one was Charlotte Moreau, the femnie-de-chambrc, 
detiguated by Deuta os devoted heart and soul to the Duchess of Berri; 
the other waa Marie Boissy, the cook. The latter was taken to the 
castle, thence to the barracks of the gendarmes, where, as threats had 
no effect upon her, iui attempt was made to bribe her. Sums, constantly 
iucreased in amount, were offered to her, and spread successively before 
her; bat her unvarying reply was tliat she knew not where the Duchess 
of Berri was. 

General Dermencourt h.ls a note stating, that the Duchess had agents 
at Paris, in the family or Government of Louis Philippe, who gave her 
constant information of all tliat passed in the offices of the Ministers and 
at the Tuileries; the Biiglish translator sa^'s that this was M. d'Argout, 
then Minister of Commerce. We should* call him traitor, if not ^er. 
Buaded that these communications were made by direct connivance, 
or a politic contrivance, to be rid of a personage who boasted that ** if 
made a prisoner, the three great jiowers, Spain, Prussia, and Russia, 
would claim her." ** Tile Holy Alliance," said the Duchess, would 
never have suffered me to appear before a Court of Assize; for the 
dignity of every crowned head in Europe would be cumproniised by it." 
Even the Holy Alliance must by this time sec the wisdom of “ Dignity" 
which must he maintained by a general war, being placed in more prudent 
keeping than in that of a lady, tlius described by her admirer the old 
General 

Marie Caroline, like all young; Neapolitan |!:irl8, of whatever rank or station, has 
received scarcely any educatiuu. With her, all is nature and instinct. Site is a crea¬ 
ture of iiitpulse; the exigencies of etiquette are insiipportubie to her, and she is ig¬ 
norant of the very forms of the world. She allows her feelings to curry her away, 
without attempting to restrain them ; and when any one has inspiied her with conii- 
deuce, site yields to it without restriction. She is capable of supporting tin; greatest 
fatigue, and encountering the most appalling danger, with the patience and courage 
of a soldier. Tlie least«ontradiction exasperates her—then her naturally pule cheeks 
become duelled; she screams, and jumps about, and threatens, and weeps by (urns, 
like a spoiled child ; and then again, like a child, the umment you give way to her 
and appear to do what she desires, she smiles, is instantly appeased, and oAi’S you 
her haiuL ^ 

Before we quit this branch of tlie story, it is proper to set before those 
who make rank the standard of honour, the contrast between the con. 
duct of Marshal Soult, Peer of France, and Marie, the cook-maid of the 
Demoiselles Deguigny. Among the curious correspondence seized by 
General Dermoncuurt, was a letter from the Murshtd to the Duchess 
Regent, stating, that he would ** he entirely hers, on condition that she 
would re-establish, in his favour, the office of (Constable of France I 

To return to the poor Duchess in the rat’s hole. 'J'he search lasted nil 
night. At last it was imagined the Duchess had escaped, t}g>ugh the house 
was not yet abandoned; soldiers and police agents filled every room; two 
gendarmes were placed in the apartmelit in which was the place of con¬ 
cealment. The weather was very Oold, and they lighted some fotrf in tlie 
grate/ and set it a-blaze with heaps of the Quotidienne, which lay about 
the room ; thus, by a sfiittar kind of retribution, the Cnrlist Journal as 
literally smoked, or burntWt tlus Duchess, as illegitimacy destroyed the 
cause of the legitimates. The heat and smoke became intolerable to 
the four miserable, cooped, up persons. Their situation was insufferable. 

Bach naount lariAed the air in tht recena atiU more, whilst the external air did 
not enter in suBdept quantity to enable the poor suffereta to breathe flreely. Tl^eir 
Ini^ became dreadfully oppressed t and to remain ten miautrs longer in such a fur¬ 
nace would be to endanger the life of her Royal UighaeM. eEsqh cl her^paulons 
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entreated her to fo out; but she positively refused. Big tears of rage rolled fr^ 
her eyes, and the baming air immedUitely dried them upon her eheeks. Her dreia 
again caught Are) and again she extinguished it} but the movement she made in 
doing so, pushed ba^ the spring which closed the door of the recess, and the plate of 
the chimney opened a little. Alademoiselle de Kersabiec immediately put (orwai4 
her hand to close it, and burned herself dreadfully. 

The motion of the plate haring made the turf placed against it roll back, this 
excited the attention of the gendarme, who was trying to kill the time by reading 
some nuniliers of the (juotidiennv, and who thought he had built his pyrotechnic 
edifice with greater solidity than it seemed to possess. The noise made by Alade» 
moiselle de Kersabiec inspired him with a curious idea ; fancying that there were 
rats in the wall of the chimney, and that the lieat would force them to come out, he 
awoke his companion, and they placed themselves, sword In hand, one on each side 
of the chimney, ready to cut in twain the first rat that should appear. 

They were in this ridiculous attitude, when the Duchess, who must have possessed 
an extraoidinary degree of courage to have supported so long as she bad dune the 
agdiiy site ciidured, declared slie could liold out uo longer. At the same instant M. 
de Memirs, who had long before ])rrsscd her to give herself up, kicked open the plate. 
Tlie gendarmes started back in astonishment, culling out, 

“ Who’s there ?" ^ 

*< I,” replied the Duchess. I am the Duchess of Berri; do not Iiurt me." 

The gendarmes immediately rushed to tite fire-place, and kicked tlie blazing fuel 
out of the chimney. The Duchess came forth the first, and'as she passed was obliged 
to plare her hands and feet npon the burning hearih ; lier companions followed. It 
was now half-past nine o'clock in the morning, and the party had been shut up in 
this recess for sixteen hours, without food. 

The Duchess threw herself upon the honour and ^Hllaiitry of old 
Dernioncuurt; but was fortunately taken emt of his riistudy before he 
had done anything very foolish, beyond playing the f»reux chevnlier, 
fully ns much as became his years and public duties. 

The citizens of Nantes were less chivalrous. The Duchess was taken 
to the castle, which was witliiii ti few steps of her place of refuge;—double 
rows of soldiers guarded the path. She hung on the atvn of the Ge. 
neral: “ (Hi! General,’’ she said, casting a last [vartiug glance at the 
inunsarde, and the now open chimney-plate, if you had not waged war 
with me after the fashion of St. Lawrence’s martyrdom, which,” added 
she, laughing, ** was unworthy of a brave and loyal knight, you would 
nut now have my arm under yours.” 

The tone of the citizens was more stern. '(That was sport to the 
Duchess-errant, had been death to them. 

Among these men wlio looked at us, were to he seen eyes flashing fire, and many 
other symptoms of bitter hatred. Low murmurs, but of deadly import, greeted ns 
on our passage, and some shouts began to vibrate through the air. I stupiied and 
looked round on botli sides alternately; and I commanded, by expressive signs, the 
respect due to a womnii, more especially when that woman was a prisoner. 

Fortunately, the distance to thk castle was very short, being not more than eixty 
yards. I muK add, that even this distance would have been too great for the 
Duchess, but for the respect and deference with which we surrounded her. Our own 
bearing towards ther enfoixed the silence of the multitude, who had been i educed to 
great privations and sufferiag from tli^ crvll war, which, for the last six mouths, had 
raged round the city of Nantes, destroying its trade, and decimating its children. 

The newtipapers which the Duchess requested from her gallant jailor 
w*ere chiefly the Jocohinicat and liberal ones, th^ Coitrrier Frangaie, and 
VAmi de la Charte. Dttval, the Prefect, en|q{^ her presence—one of 
those boorish persons, it would appear, who lillstake iU-breeding for inde¬ 
pendence of character. The hero and conqueror of .4nster]ita and Ma¬ 
rengo was driven from his propriety into undignifled bickerings with Sir 
Hudson Lowe, about wash-hand basinti; and such like. It is less surpris¬ 
ing that the captive heroine of La Vendde was beyond measure indig. 
Asnt at thb hungry Prefect, wbem «ke had kept on th# alert all nights 
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now helping himself to food, mad even eating in her presence i She ap. 
peered to foi^t her own plight, in indignation at the unmannered Pre. 
feet. 

Harinf called for a knife sad fork, he kesan to eat with kia hack turned to< 
wards the Duchess, who, Iwrlng looked at him with an expressipn of countenance 
I shall never forget, turned her cj’es towards me. 

** General,” she said, “ do you know what I regret most in the rank I have lost P” 

** No, Madam.” 

Two ushers to punish that man's insolence.” 

The Prefect’s conduct filled her Royal -Highness with such indignation that ahe 
continually returned to the subject, and every now and then would iijueeza my arm, 
and say, 

“ His hat upon his head! ITi% bat upon his head 1” 

Pour Princess ! This was worse than all she had suffered. 

Tiie General was despatched, towards midnight, in pursuit of Bqpr. 
mont; and the Puchess and her two attendants were, with a suitable 
escort, sent off to Blaye, before his return. 

The catastrophe is well known. Tlie reviewer in the Quarterly shows 
no mercy to Louis Philippe. “ Thig narrative,” he says, “ gives him 
(the reviewer) additional reasons for deploring the scandal and tlie 
guilt, the puhlicatiou* of which—thanks to the chivalry of a kinsman- 
king ! has so wofully tarnished the catastrophe of so noble and intereat- 
i7ig a drama.” Vnblimtion is indeed a hateful thing. Wo would whis¬ 
per cuiisulution from the fag-end of another tragical catastrophe, from 
tlie prophecy of, not C'liateaubriund, but Merlin, in tuh avfectino tha- 
OEDV of The Life ami Death of Tom Thumb the Great. 

So when the child whom niirw! from danger guards. 

Sends Jack fur muHtard with n pack of cards. 

Kings, (|iie<-n8, and knaves, throw one another down. 

Till the whole pack lies scattered and o'erthrowu; 

So all our pack upon the floor is rast. 

And all 1 boast is—that I fall the last I 
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A plague on both yoiu houses.” 

» 

Oh ! thou, whatever title galls thy pride, 

Usurper, traitor, tyrant, homicide. 

Of hell's regalia the brighest jewel, 

Fain would the muse to thee indite a stanza. 

Thou vigorous scion of the tree Bragonza, 

Thou man.destroying miscreant, Dom Miguel. 
In faith thou art a pretty babe of grace, t 

Thus for n throne to thin the Jiuman race; 

However, Napier's pilh shall mak^^thee ; 
Even Nero, caitiff, when compared with thee, 
Appears th« {tink a^ courtesy, 

Thou super8titteli,'%ishop.ridden eeamp. , 
For tkou hast drenclfd the Luaitanian sod, 

With widows', orphans* tears, and patriots' blood; 

A ffeld of grares is thine unhappy,realm : 
“iDown from thine aJevation%ome thou mutt, 

And, like a wounded serpebt, lick the dust, ■ 
Thou crowned, anoint^ repr^te and 



Ode to the Rival Priwee. 


TiiO Iriare, monks, and bishops, all adore thee. 

And pray with zeal and fervour fur thy glory; 

The Pope and all his cardinals petition, 

That heaven would have thee in i|j[ holy keeping j 
Wliile curses on thy brother they are heaping. 

Ills myrmidons, and eke the Constitution. 

I'm told that thou'rt a very constant visiter, 

To that enlightened priest, the Arch-Inquisitor, 

So famed fur Christian meekness and urbanity ; 
And thou dcscendest from tliy pride of place. 

To give an heretic the eoup.de~grae^ 

A ktriUing proof of kindness and humanity. 

Now that thy cousin,'Ferdinand, is gone, 

'Po fill what poets cull an “ Ebon throne," 

And stir of Tartarus the glowing fuel,— 

^riiere shall a regal hand be found save thine. 

To pour libatioiii at tlic Virgin's shrine. 

And broider petticoats like him, Miguel ? 

Impute descendant of a miscreant line, 

Why duM thou start ten thousand tons of wine, 
And wash thy filthy streets with glorious port? 
Thou brutalized barbarian, 1 pretest 
Thou’lt have the «urbe of many a rosy priest, 

Their hn>Biug and nnathenias, in hliurt! 

The bloated Deans” dt many a corporation, 

'Phe triple-bottle men throughout the uatiou. 

Nay all the pimpled ruby-iiosed fraternity, 

Shall speak tliy name with scorn and execration. 
From generation unto generation, . * 

Till time itself shall mingle with Eternity ! 

Ji'^ru ! I hear that thou art wounded^—dead. 

Of broken apirit, and a broken head,— 

'Tis more than hinted iq the Globe and Traveller : 
Well,—wheresoever thou didst go to pot, 

A CiiuuKT shall he raised upon the spot: 

Success to Death, the, J2udica/ and Leveller ! 

Now Pedro, man—a word or two with thee, 

'Phou perfect model of consistency: 

Hast thou the lo^ of Freedom in thy heart? 

Naj^ inter nos, a despot's soul thou hast. 

And Europe’s millions—undece^ed at lust-— 
know, arch^ypocrite, flmu aeVst a part. 

Libebix shalk^ourklT, fair and free,*. 

In grace and beauty, like a green-bay trM^ 

Nor despot's impious hand shall ^qre to wraag her 
For mar^, imperial one, from yean t^ear, 

" A little bird has whifpes'd in minf ear. 

The psople by and by shall be the stronger."* 

And Madame GnoiftA you in years arq young. 

And may be a|ioil‘d1by Flattecy's honeyed tongue ; 

So take my cooncil, itttle b^uty, do: 

Reflect, that CarloJNapier'a hand hath mada 
Yon of your oountrymA the regal head. 

So vMke no^ tikefM « Mt'of fdavefl to you. 



CoU»eted \ % ^ip Pahdob. 

JUkwI^; Ss^dftpi |jaa 

WsAV PM the daretiffie of W rest^pneedh lNMtiigel 4 *ifiai Perdoe hes 
tiet thoQ§^t jt meem»ry to iitfom ns; end her pefigilaMiiHMi through 
the lend do not eppter to heve heea v«ry exteiuHive^ m the eeedet of her' 
** Treits and Tr^itiom” are all laid between Lbb<m end Coiiabra. 
Be that as it ntnyi she has 'produced two very pleasant Utile voiunvPr ^ 
which t^row considerable Ijght cm the domestic and sorial'ooaditien of the 
« Luman slsv«» tbs lowPt of the lewi" 

Miss Pardoe, however, views the PoHugueee thrdugH a''different 
medium than that which tUsgusted the noble Ctulde. ^e paints Por« 
tugnl couleur de ro$e, altnough it is somewhat difficult to account for 
the partiality she evinces, ^e admits the beggarly iUthiness of the 
common people,—the l>^ud ignorance of the men,—and the unfeminine 
cruelty of the women shows us that the monks are utter reprobates, 
and the soldiers conilnon thievesdraws a picture of ndibera swarming 
like locusts, and cii ic dignitaries sponging fur dindekr; and yet winds 
up with apostrophuuig, '•* Pleasant Portugal! where, if I sighed otip 
moment for lU} home, I smiled the next at the bright 8c«Mi around 
me ; and whence I derived memories on whi^ 1 love to linger, as the 
heart ei cr clings to summer and to sunshine.” We have no wish to pry 
into a >oung lady's sciiet; hut reaUitwe could almost imagine that 
some of the “ memories” are nut unauociated with the mysteiHous com- 
panion of her journeyings, who w as not her father, and whom, to please 
the pious scruples of the Prioress of Santa Clara, Miss Pardoe ea/ted her 
brother. Rdournonf d nos mouton»<~— 

** The swan on lone St. Mary's X^i% 

Swims doubIe~-Swan and Shadow.** 

This is no unapt similitude of the present wode* Miss Pardpe'a enp* 
posed realities, and her avowed fictions, dtfiSer dltateH de littiftfirem each 
other, as does the mirrored image from the stately swan of Wordaworth. 
The vrmsttnthtude which is attempted Co be given to the latter, by 
putting them into the mouths oPiodividuals represented to us, as moving 
and having thpir being among fieaa and grapes, and bogs and oranges, 
conduces, in no small degree, to this effect; and raises a frequent doubt, 
whether the page we are .perusing has been dmwm from the memory or 
the imagination of Che fair writer. Misa ^Ihfdee foinwarbs her rea^ra 
that they are neither to expect seienoe nof politics in her volumes • 

" An aviation of the fi^„i|||^ been in ,me prekumptnoua, and the 
second alike impbiflnent andunfeminine/* Qf the lady's acienftifid 
qualificatioDi it is noffor «s to ajjMBKf 5iut must say, a small dash 9t 
polities, if it had beei|rtoteUli»«issriiDBtfle«f1iie Fqvtagvesa institn* 
tions, or afr'ihe>,iawfi^ats the hthsbitaats, in to the grut 

struggle BOW* dependMg**4n which, degraded ae thej^iw^, 4a eanoSt 
believe them altcgeCher frMl)AM«ff^;>><sift%ht hafve been iimcdhoa4s 
out eobjecting Ml ss i g his dd e toJUsi dbasga of heiag 4lhov>isi^^h«^neiit, or 
nnftaniniBe;. Netwiti|>|teadHisgi iiB thbb a* h«vo said IMmA: i* a 

pleeaiud^ 

Mbs Pardoe agreea wi l ii aaid hfBt r <sAvcMes>d4^<CT||fag;v^^ hoMdlf 
of tho T^gas, and Td lis W #j iWfi p ^ll ■ [*• sol i pi tfflm 

ffd l l dufi ly^ and hao tho iffiliili a#f h 
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Traiti and Trad^^ent (^Portugal* 

It was under a glonons skjr, bine, deep bine, without a cloud, that we sailed up tiie 
Tagus; and nothing iati, I think, exce^ the enDoymmt whi^ I then mpenenced. 
1 had heard, I had imagined, so much, of the beautv of this kingly nvei, gliding be¬ 
tween Its golden sbon.8, that I almost dreaded lest the reality should ptove less glow¬ 
ing than the antiupation, but it was not so, and I felt for a time as though the scene 
. before and around me ouqht to hare made me a poet—-in truth it was delightful 1 
Here, an Island, so tatry-hke and dlmlnutire, that it seems to have grown out of the 
ocean purposely to affoid a ioundation to the fort, which almost coven it; 

there, hills swelling above hills, studded and surmounted by Quintos and Conveuta 
—the dark and sombre foliage of the olive gioics, in stnkiug contrast to the bright 
green of the Indiin com and bailer—the oiange-tieca, ledolent at once of flouci, fruit, 
and perfome—Fait St Julian and Bihm castle streUhing into the rlvei, like the 
giant ssntiuels of the gleaming citv—the houses clpsteied ^pon the heights—the 
flehmg-boats studding the hi ight bosom of the watei—the fine n iiig of the new 
palace (the Adjuda) looking proudly down on the miss of buildings beneath tu—the 
supei4 towers of the patiiarclial church, and the iztensnc and tinie-uom ualla of 
the Batiella convent—the veneiable monastery of St. Icronyino, nlth its magniAient 
portal, and got geons anhitectuie, spreiding fin along the bank of the itver *—all 
combined topiesent a pictuiealike splendid and imposing. And jet,as our venel sailed 
slowly along, my eje tinned nith s piond mi £ujfhsk feeling from the “golden 
shoies,** to contemplsto the little fleet of British ci ift of different desciiptions which 
were then borne upon the bieist of the impel lal Ttgns the fiig-skip, with its 
flowing signals * the agent-ships, with their long pennsuts streiming in the wind; 
and the Irlterod transports anchored closely, then till masts looking m the distance 
like a forest of wind stripped tiees, and here .ind there a ship of war, seated like 
some Btupondons bud upon the uater, her giaceful shadow stretching far along the 
wares The opposite shore of tlie Alemtajo formed a singular lontiast to the thickly- 
inhabited hills on which Lisbon is so picturesque!> built the long range of heights^ 
cleft os If by gunpowdoi at ilmost legnlar intcivuls, with scaicely balf-a-doaen 
buildings at then base | and teiminating, as tliey neared the sea. In a long tiact of 
sand. 


She, however, forma no evoeption to those who allude to—-for who 
oan detail—the unutterable abouimations of the interior of the city, 
where , 

“ Hut and palace show like filthily. 

And ding} denirens ate reared m diit*** 

Piovldeace has wisely ordered that the pigs, which literally swam in the streets 
of Lisbon, and feed upon the filth (of all descnptions under heaven') which is to be 
met with there, are almoet univci sally black, or dark rrisset, for I am sure that the 
completion of an English pig would not stand one month’s good practice m Lisbon. 
In my first day’s nmble thiongb Belem (the Westminster of the metiopolis, as 
Buenos Ayres is its St. James's,) 1 encountered about a hundred &ogt, all of foem 
without a proper ownci, literally on the parnh.” I may as well remark In thhi 
place, par parenthtee^ that hydrophobia is unknown in tbe country; and font 
during all the hot monthc, a certain number of tbe tradesmen place venels of vrafOr 
at their shop deois toi the use of these wandering quadrapeds, who, fai the article of 
food, are not more nice than the pigs. Necauity, it is said, has no law; and were it 
not tor the rondung aUd unnameable garbage to which 1 havo already aUnded, niiio- 
tenths of theae wretched animals must starvi^ or take to the mouatains; tbe kdtw 
alternative bemr^i^^T * i>»oat undesirabnl'nne for the biped population, as thOfo 
dogs wbick bate from timttto time^djint so from Instinct bare become as wild and 
almost aa dangenras aa the walvea> 

The LiabonsiMk, or lutbw 1 ahould say tbe Pertugueso genarallf, an very p ro u d ed 
their capital, which they loeewantly caU upon yon le adailie; ai|d»wU;lialiM 
certainly, with other InbabllaaLt^be a world’s wondep; bne unfortniialtll^ dMtt 
far nunie of the Italians tt as wen undittstood ta Lishm as it ever was at Plotence 
or Haples; and from the ditgiiatlng practice of aceftmulatfrig Met, dead file., 

ha the stsoets^ they have r e si d sred their boasted city very <*aatt'*.«e!esnal. tWo teas 
aeui insuwce this wfotdi atraek mo fimikty wUIo L was at Mem t d InM 
was killed in the priocipol smet leading to flu Adjhdf Palooo ; thfi TAm im4t0ft 
through that stfestwtehdytfamtimw a wnk; it wm the jgmt 
tka ifffaaMtof the 6mrt^ atadt^alltdiM mmunedof AeMteiho 
and the vdtasla wa»n^lM0ldia frmntee i^KIkika ||«fr 

vmakMkafortt^t^Ularpmith ^ 

Jj ^4^ 





Train Tr^Uim$ of 4Sld 


Th^r trefttme&t of tiie dead ai^ea a reiy low tone of oivUtiatloa 
indeed:—• 

One eveninff the iharp ting of the hell iimnoned ue to the halrony, hnt I at once 
■aw that thcie tomethlnif namual la the preoaeioni the nnntber it penoiM nai 
ffreatcti and they were travelliuf at a jof^-trot, very inimical to the Intemta at eharity t 
ae they came neareiy I mw by the fierce light flniif by the toicbe^ of which there 
Were ^ or eight, that fbui of the men boie aome burden ; and looking moie aUen> 
tmly, I Boon diecorered ite na(uie~>it wae a coipae, itretcfaed on Iti back in a long 
wooden tray, precirely cimilar to those made use of in England by butoheriwtlie 
dead man was m full costume, evidently dressed in his best, but what excited the 
greatest hoii oi lu me, waa the fart that the tny waa far too abort Ibr the body; and the 
head, the arma, and the legs Weie hanging over it, and jiiklngup and down ns the 
beaiers carelessly scramble along the rongh.pa'^td street. Tto procnw of interment, 
I was told fay an othcei who had the ruiiosity to leave onr house and fbllow tj|o pco> 
cession, was «s suimaarv as the jonniey to the grave—-the *' narrow bed" was also a 
frightfully shallow one, the fare ot the corjiae nut being mote than tbiee ini his lowei 
than the niifnce of the caith; into this misshapen grave lie W'as flung without the least 
reremonv, 4 slight covering of soil was sratteiid over him, and then came the last 
lioiror of this levoUing, this humiliating mode of intertnent—tlio sexton jumped upon 
the bodf, and with a hi lay w ooden lammer literally leduced it to a jolly 1 

The leason given to my fiiend foi this savage piocsedlng, was that It wiuM pro* 
vent the dogs from teai itig up the body—and this becauke they linked the eneigy to 
bestow upon a fellow C hilstian a coflin and a gtnve ’ 

The beautiful Monasleiy of Saint Jironymo is a favouiitebniiakplare foi Infhnta; 
I cannot now charge my memoiy with the reason of this iirefereiice, but 1 know that 
■omo Bupci»tltion Is attached to it. It is a veiy common tiling to meet four or five 
Ceja% [a carnage which resembles a cabnolet travestied,] on tlie same morning, each 
holding a lady and gcntlciuan in full diecs, and a little wooden ttay coutatalng a 
dead infant, gaily atiiiod in floweta end eolonied iibboHa These Ce}a$ diive to the 
Monavterv t tlie oaupants alight, remain foi a time in prayer before the high altar, 
and then quietly taking the child out of the tm}, they lay it doivn on the marble 
pavement ot Uie chapel wlierevei they please, leaving money beside it to remunetate 
the monks for the tiouble of its buiwl; and so depart without a tear, or that " lo«g> 
tpg, liiigeniig look” vi fasch might create foi atter.yeara another, later memory of the 
tvily lost' And yet it is, I was told, generally the pareiiie who tbne bear the chil< 
dren to thitr cold iestmg.place In that pioud pile. The little rtentuiee clad in thdr 
icvoltmg hnerv, have piecieely the appeaiance of waxen imagee; and a Mend of 
ours, who one day ualked into the chapel, and saw aa many as six of these poor littlo 
beings on the pavomeat, actually bftod one to look at It—be satd afterwards thai ha 
never experienced ao tidily a eenmtton at he did when he discovered that it wae a 
dead child' As I knew the natuie of these gaftdy depoeltt, I never aentnved suflU 
cienlly near to th«n to inspect the matenals of their showy apparel { and was very 
much surprised, on expostulating with a Portugese lady on the folly of bnrying influite 
m such costly dbihcs, by her aeearlng me that all thla floary coat no more than sbe 
malen, eewnpauce half-penny, and waa invariably pnrchaied at a depot tor sndi 
arudcii aa it made the mmmas [littla chUdren,] look pretty 1 Parther expoits* 
ation wonld have been idle I ^ 


Oar fair readers who have formed their notiona of Lusitaniait g:al- 
lastly, from the fervent draoriptiens of ignorant rotnancera, i«d whosa 
ideaa on the aubject are therefore,)redoient of moonlight walks lit 
ovange.grovae, and midnight serenades*and dagger-hearing rivala, will, 
we £mt, he diaagreeahly surprised, and somewhat scandalized, at tb# 
fi^wii^ deaerip^ of the formal, stiff, ridietilous reslitf. Miss Pavdoe 
had been asked by a bridelldeet, If she titoald like to see tite lover tM-n 
Of Mm 1 e atptg i Kd a baeoadat etixiaty an the tutject, and Fwae datiled to 
bold mywtfta r sa dhtris atebt o’clock that evening. I coafiwe that t wat hSa w iw b at 
aaridusloaMthapiittaror sachamlatiwabaiid 1 aecordlii|ly ptoodMd tebapuae* 
taab^eVlM dt csnaiaad I foasastaaid^ eu walkiiu tato thrsfartmeet nautily 
e waip ia d lQrtlMilaiaUr,tofoai<]wtUt4esW,whai,hfrintde>bnHadaM^ledaM| 
faafSmtr la tbabaksM, and eslaliiibed herself at ay siaeutiia Me then caMfolhr 
dtW the Vayti ls a Mind eskr Hm ifithmnimrtag miMUtmSfjmm 
MaMlaiaf (haaOiaamB. f” frnrrx -TtryiTTfirnT iia|in|ttiaf tit mi diid t 
-^"wwflsbatiawlNmoeraadliewlaeMOriNMfftiMsfsad 
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coMcqnentljr une. de trop .') in a thoroiijth Iove.scciie. With this fear hefere my 
eyes, I ventured to inquire whether we should not he more conveniently situsted in 
the room than the bnlvon}; hut tltr lady looked quite astonished, as she demanded, 
iti her turn, iiuw she shnul«i be able tu see him, and worse still, how he would be able 
to sec her, if we tvere not in the balcony when he )>.'i8'$ed ? 

“ Is he not then rnniing'to visit you I'" I inquired in my i)niorance, as I surveyed 
her careful coiffure, her cle.'iii dress, and the t:ile-tellin; carnation in her bosom. 

She looked ;it me for a moment in perfect astonishuieiil; and then coolly informed 
me that in Piirtii';al, holdinjf any intercourse with the man whom you were to marry 
was a tiling unheard of—that slie had never spoken to her intended husband in iter 
life—hut tliat he every day sent a earnation to her; whieh she woic in her bosom 
each evening at the lionr when she expected him to pass the house, ns a proof that 
Ills attentions were agreeable to tier. And she assured me that nothing would offend 
her BO much, as his allowing the wentlier, bo wbul it inigiit; business, be it never so 
impi:q‘tnut; or any oernpution, be it ns ngreeable as heart could wish ; to interfere 
with bis punctuality in the perloriiiaiice of this duty. The first time she should 
resent the neglect by omitting to wear his cravo [lariiatiuii] on the morrow: and 
the second derilectiim from gallantry would mtallihly sulijecl him to final and iiTe- 
vorablo disu^H^iun. 

At this period of the convemation the .Vc/i/ior made his appeniaiice—took off his 
hat ns gravely as though he had hern passing a funeral, and—walked on! The 
lady on her side bowed and smiled; and llien eontiiiiuMl cnV.iiIy to enlighten me on 
the subject of Poi tiiguese courtship. Slie infoiuied me, among other equally intp« 
resting particulars, that 1 now knew the reason why she did not comb out her hair, 
and wash her fa<e when she rose in the morning, for both which indelicate habits I 
bad frequently cliallciigcil her—she always put off her ablutions and tiieir concomi¬ 
tant cercinoTiies until five o'clock, in ordi'r that hho might look nice and fresh when 
she met the passing glance of her uamorado ! This was of course an iinanswerable 
argument; and having remarked that the lover (!) was a little ill-looking fellow, 
and decidedly niaiiy years younger than herself, I a><Ueil her whether she did not feel 
unhup]>y :it tlie idea ot marrying a iiiau of whom khe knew nothing. The reply to 
this question was ns sensible tu the full as her ]*tvvious reasoning had lieen^—she 
liked the niatrli extieinely, for lier intended htikhand was mncli nnire wealthy than 
the person who bail inai t ied her sister, and she should roiisequcntly be enabled to 
dress better, niui to give larger partii's; besides which, singlcnvomen were not allowed 
to attend the asseiiitdie!t at VtUu Frunco, and she was very fund of dancing. 

All this being extremely satisfaetniy, I had only one more question to ask : How 
had he ventured to propose to her I' That, also, was easily explained ; he araB settled 
in life, nud his friends were unxiuiis that he should marry—her father having nscer> 
taitied the fact, and knowing that he h:id mrtilo deneiro, [plenty of money,] had 
ofti'rrd her to his family; whi<h offer, ns she had a fortune of four thousand oruaada 
noi’os, [half-crowns,] they had joyfully nceopteil! 

It is a singular fact, that when, in Portugal, a lady is reputed to have inch or 
snrh a foituiie, it is ]iei-fe((ly understood that she has not actually th.it sum in 
money; hut previously to the marriage, a friend is appointed by each family, and 
these two imlividunU \alne the bride's trinkets, clothes, and eveiy article, however 
trilling, which belongs to her; and the f.ilher, when their value is thus ascertained 
and decided on, makes up the dcfieiency of her reputed property in specie! 

Kor is the wetldln" any better :— 

When we entered, the bride-elect was on her knees between her two brlde-maids} 
all three were dresswl in bloick silk, and woie large cloaks, with the hoods drawn over 
their heads, and long bhn k veils bmeath them. The youngest lady of the party 
sported a pair of white cotton stockings, anil pale blue satin shoes, which was the 
only attempt at finery amongst them. The hridegroom wore a cloak of brown el o*] b 
with gilt buttons on the shoulders. 1 never saw a inoiv anti-bridal costume, 

As we entered Ijic clinifh, each of the gentlemen'\vas presented with a long wvs 
candle, urnnmeuted with {Uiinteil flowers and, gobl Veaf, which he held lighted dating 
the whole of the ceremony. The matrimonial rites were very simple : thecoatracting 
parties followed the ivcior to the extreme end of the aisle, close to the door of en¬ 
trance—a short prayer was reatl—the lady repeated a few Latin sentencea after the 
priest-and the gentleman followed her example—one hand of each, dndng tliie poor- 
tian of the crreniony, being coveivd np, clasped together in the Sottma [turpllcej of 
the priesk; thew, at the conclusion of what we suppos^ to be tbe motnal vow of 
acceptgnce, he spitnkM with holy water; the Isdin then knelt down at the cAwrdb 
door, while the bridegixtoc., end hie friends followed the rector to the altar, whm 
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they remaiDed for about two minutes, when the bridegroom very delibemlely walked 
out of the church, followed by his two cowpauione, tcutteriiig (ioces liwcetmcau] m 
they went, to a crowd of dirty cliildivn wlio thronged the enli‘niice~_Hnd thus Ite 
made hu exit iu a manner a« aiuUbridul as his costume, leaving the ladies to follow 
as they might!—and these people, we were told, were highly rcspcutuble, and tulcr» 
ably wealthy. * 

Beg^uro, peasants, priests, monks, robbers, soldiers, sum up tbe men. 
of Portugal. As your true bandit is in every climate an interesting 
character, we shall extract a few notices regarding tho Portuguese 
minions of tbe inooii:— 

While 1 am on tin' subject of the I-ailronrs [thieves,! 1 may ns well uieution, that 
in the event of travellers, unfittended hy any guard, heing desirous to piosectite their 
journey without an e.ii«)uuter uitli some of these free-woodsmen, it is necessary for 
them to procure their ccjVfS [post-cliaises,J or mules, from purticiilnr iiidivi^als in 
Lisbon, or llie towns on tlie roiui; when the driv«‘r of the carriage, oi (he corciro 
[courier,] who rides tliesecoiui mule, are invariably in correspniuloiico with the baud, 
if it should even chance that they he nut uieinbers ofii; the spii», whoare iu ambush 
hy the road.aide, l.iiow thc^signal of tlicir <'uinradc, and do nut leave their lurking- 
places : and wliile the traveller continues under tbe charge of this matt, lie is as satb 
as thuugii he were seated 9t his own lie.irth, unless tie should be (lersonnily obnoxious 
to any individual of tiR’ band—tints ]ii'nctically illustrating the old adage of lionour 
among thieves.” 

1 know an instance, where a Iriend of oui>, who had resided many years in llio 
country, and hud married a I’urtugucse ttaa on Ins war troni (iporio to Lcira, 
and suddenly ]iiilled up his mule, to direct (he aUetniioi of liis foreiro to (he body of 
a man who Jay iu tlic road-side wnh the head nearly severed from tlie body. 

“ rd-se, I'OASffl mnee [go on, |” said the man quietly, “ you iiiusl look strait for¬ 
ward ; 1 will overtake you in five iiiiiiules.” 

The traveller did as he was desired, und within the stated lime he was again joined 
by the cvreiro who was singing the toiiKiilutional hymn of t>uiu redrn at the very 
(up of Ins to the nrcuinpaninieiit of his mule's clattei on the rough valcuda ; 

They did their work dirtily. Ion marotus ! (the lascalsj” lie reimirked, as he pulled 

up beside Mr. --, and began to adjust his scarlet snsli, wliicli bad been displaced 

.by bis exertions: “ to leave the umemo [Iliick-skiilJj lying tliere fiir me to re¬ 
move, will'll had they rolled him qiiiclly into tbe ditcli, as I bave ilotie, the wolves 
would have dis)tosed (if him at oiue—lie is warm yet, the earn do mono ! [ape’s lace] 
but lie is dead enough.” 

Surely to runnneiit on .such a state of tilings ueie a work of supeiciogatlon in- 
deetl! 

The same gentleninn rn'eived a letter directed to him nt I.eiiia, fiom a man whom 
be well knew to be one of (be leadi rs of ibe band ; in wiiich he was informed that it 
was well known to tint I,adrnufs that lie coiiteiiijilated a journey to Oporto, where he 
W'SB to receive a kirge sum of iiiuner ; and that conBeijiiently he was in gumi case to 
lend them ten nioidores, oi whiih they were much m want, having experienced a tcry 
unprofitable season llie letter indicated tbe spot where he was to deposit the money, 
which would be secured by a man on the watch for him; and assured him that it 
■should he rctunied on a particular day ; hut that in the event of liisdrcliiimgto com¬ 
ply witli their request, lie iiad latter not venture to travel by that oi any other road 
in Portugal, as he would never leach the end of Ins journey wliile then; was:i quick eye 

and a sharp blade left in the woods ! What was to he done ? tin; ^ife of .Mr. ■ .- 

was posM-ssrd of considerable landed p]U]ssrtj'—Portugal was the land of liis adop¬ 
tion—and be well knew that if the /.adrutiei could boast no oilier virtue, they were 
at least well known never to falsify their promises. lie went to Oporto; and when 
on bis return he reached the spot .'ippoiuted by las cot respuiidetd, be quietly dis¬ 
mounted, and deposited his te^ moidores as he had been directed—it need scaroely be 
remarked that he cntcitained not (lie slightest hope of ever Mating them again. 

The coreiVif looked on, hut hc*ilhl v*ot affect any surju-ise at the proceeding ; on tbe 
contrary, he muttered to liimaelf the old proverb a horn eniendedor poum$ palavraa: 
[a worii to the wise is enough] : and then continued the couveisation which had been 
Inteyi^ptcd by tbe incident just related^ 

Th^ day kiTived on which the Ladrone iiad promised in his letter to repay the 

money: but Mr.-had so little faith in tlie promise, that lie did not even re- 

mcniter tbe fart: at du'vk one of his servants informed him that a muNtteer widked 
' to speak to tbe Senhor ; he wao accordingly shewn up |tair^ afid entered Am apart- 
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xuent os unconcernedly at though he had been the pariah prieat Mr. looked 

at him, uiid porceiving that he was a stranger to him inquired hie buslueae. 

“ lie iuo, [it is this]” he said respectfully, as he counted out ten tumdore* on the 
table t this was the day appointed; and 1 come to return with thanks what was 
eo trustily lent, if the Senhor is ever pushed for money, let him leave a letter where 
he deposited liis money the oelier day, we will help liim if we can— Faea-me a honra 
tie mr p6r nos pi's da Senhara [do me the honour to throw me at the feet of your 
lady.)” And Jiariiig so said he drew his chapio [hat] lower on kit brow, and sptaug 
down tlie siiiir<. 

I need sc.uccly say that Mr.never availed liiinseif of this cxlruordinary 
Oder of 8ci \ ice; but the Ladronrs were, by no menns so scrupulous, as they fiv- 
quKiitly applied to iiini for assistance: and in no one instance did they ever break 
their faith. • 

The fulluwiiipf extract, thuiiir}) rather htng, will at once show forlli the 
men tftat Tniuiks are made of, and aervo us a lair Hpecimen* of Miss 
I’ardoe's talent for narration :— 

fifty }rni'a Hgo, the then King of I’ortug'il liad been houi .hunting, a sport of 
which lie w.is iiiorditiiitidy fond, in (he immediiitn nriglihonrliooil of IkiUilini, ac* 
companii-d by » great n*tiim(‘ of i.ohles. l'rr\iou.-ily 1o liis ivtum to Lisbon, he. 
lionoiiird (hr roininuiiity by sojonriiiiig in tl.rir inoiin^iory a day and u night, to re¬ 
cover fmin the fatigue of his expedition. At ties perioil F.tllnp' I.awiviice was about 
tvveiity jears of age, already a tiioiiU, aiul, judging from his apjiearance even «hen I 
s iw liiin, as li.iniNoine a friar as ever drew eon 1 ov er n shaven enuv n; tali, and atli- 
letie, with a liignilied c.iiI'iage, and an eje like an eagle, lie this, huwcve.r, as it 
iniglii, it is certain that lie had long hi>en attached to ii heautilnl peasant girl in the 
hainlrt of ilal.ilha, who liad returned ids uflectiou; when the royal party arrived iit 
the monastery. As lie cunlein]il.'tted tlic magnificenee of the iiohles, their gorgeous 
array, anil their liveried viUinne, a pang of jealousy sliot atioss Ids heart; hir he 
felt that lihi. loo was Inokiiig with wonder, and proliaidy with adiidration also, on 
these glided I'oiiitiers. It is e:is} to iinngiiie the hitteiiie-s witli which, young, bigli- 
Rpiriled, and devotedly atl.irhed a.; he w'a", the luoiiU tiirued fioin the jewels, piiiines, 
mid Steeds Ilf the iiohlu.s, Co look npoii Ids ow'ii rolie of seigc, his.shaveii head,and uu- 
tanned haiuLilN ! Ti e event proved th.it the moment liud been gall to Idiii. 

Among the Fidnlyos was the King's Mastei-or.tli«‘-h.n'-e, wlpi was destribed to me 
as a strikingly li.inilsonie in.sn, in the blunui of lile, of high f.iinilv, and higher hopes; 
light-liearled, geiieions to excess, and uii enthusiast in hoanty. Weaned, after a time, 
hy tlie monotony of the inoimstery, this young noble, sueli ns I have endeavoured tu 
ponrtray him, iinrortiinately wandered into the hamlet, and there encountered tlie 
beautiful |ie.isaul ; he thought her lovely, and he scrupled not to tell her so; the 
(l.irk-e>ed i/on.S(.7/(/, [maiden,] was unhappily not indilicrent to the iidndratioii ut- 
leivd by such courtly lips ; her vanity tiuight her heart to flutter, even if it failed to 
make it fal.^e, and she siidleil wliere siic bliould have shunned : us she listened to the 
Jiohle, h’.ither l.awtviice was forgotten; her new lover talked long and tenderly to 
her, indieui'd, but not unseen; and when at Iciigtii they pat led, and the gorgeous noble 
raisisi tlie hand of iliu fair peasant to ins lips, she hail promised that this meeting 
alioiild not he tlieir last. Al.is! they met no mote iii this world! 'J'he monk had 
aeen all—he knew the meaning of every glance of the dark eye in wliuse ligiit he 
had lived so long; and he watched them until the young Fidalgo gathered his oopu, 
[cloak,] round him to return to the monastery; he had not lust a look, nor .a gesture; 
and as he stood iii^iis hiding-place, gnashing ills teetli, and clenching his hiiiids, he 
swore in (lie depths of his spirit tliat tlicii| liour of dalliance should avail them no¬ 
thing ; it was H silent and ii guilty vow", and fearfully w.is it kept! 

When the young monk emerged from his concealment, his brain was on fire: he 
paused not to reflect on consequences—he hesitated not on results—.but traversing the 
little street of the hamlet with hasty strides, he hurried to the cottage of a pitasant 
who was ill his confidence. The monk iieed..d not to fbll his tale of guilty love be. 
neath (hat humble roof—he acqnin>d no' breathing time to explain to his solitary 
listener the rise and progress of his fatal passion—be had only to plunge at once into 
the narrative of what he designated his wrongs—to give a loose to the demon which 
was working witliin him—to lend words to the frightful project whidi had suddenly 

apning up in his heart_and to claim the co-dpeiation of his obsequious awlitor—aU 

this reqaired but scqnt time; and after the lapse of a Ihw moments, Father LaWTenca 
quitted the ^ttage: and it was afterwards remembered that he was calm, perfectly 
calm, and had spokdb c^rteously to one of the villagen whom be had encountered 
on his way. ^ 
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After the evening banquet, the goung nnbleumn again left the ninniuterf, and 
entered the stable which was appro]iriat«d to the liorace of (he King. The dour tvaa 
suddeiilf closed behind hiui, and he was struck to the eaith by n blow fivin aii nxet 
The work of death was soon completi'tlt but not with siifiicieitt speed to permit the 
escape of the mui*derer8. As they uet¥ about to retreat ftotn the scene of bloud, 

tome of the iwyal grooms entered the stable, and they were instantly securi'd :_niud 

I my that the assassins were Father l.iiwivnce, and the peasant, his conildant ? 

The fearful ctent caused gieat and general consterimtiuii; the rank of the victiiit, 
and the vociition of oiie of his murderers, iiugiiieuted tlie seusrttioii niid thelirirrur of 
the publir: the culprits were tried and comleumed; the ilUjudging and ill>ratt<d girl, 
who had Imh'o the cause of the barbarous art, tras ]ibired hi a roiirent, atid the pea> 
8.tut siifleivd death ; but as inoukH are never exeruteil in IVirtiigiil, he their criities 
trhat they may, owing to the si^nnilal wMeh it uould rjiu.He anioiig tlie laiiy, Kalhet 
l.awrenre was delivered up to his Older, to be dealt with as they should see fit. The 
l*riorof Batallui, justly iudigiuint and exasperatod at tlie disgrace brought upon his 
house, sumiuntied n ('ha|iter of the Order, and hy it the delimpient irbr was condetnn* 
ed to lie eonrnied for life in the prisoii.vault heueatli the cliapel. lligidly was his 
Siiuleuce ciifnreed, for the Prior w.i« so deeply'wounded liy the stigma wliieli tlie rrinft) 
of the eiilpeit liiui ra^t u)>nii the eoiiiiiiunity, that lie would not sofleii down in one 
inra the hitte.riies'- of that i:iR‘ wliirii lind been awiii'ded to biiii: a loaf and a alone 
pitrher of water were plaeed beside iiiui, and tlie guilty wretch tins hrietly loMuselted 
to make his peare with jteiiveii, as with this tioilii he had tlieii done fbi ever—sight 
or sound of man was lie never to know auaiii—tin* seiueiu e of i veoiuiiiunicatioii was 
passed upon him—and lie was left in utter dcirkiiest to pi risk miserably by tiiuiiiie ! 
The stem Prior hiiuselt turned the key of liis tearful piiMiii, and larrieii it away no 
one kiiciv whither ; and fi dim that day the iiaiiie ot I'ltilU'i'l,awi'eiic<‘ iieter passed 
his lips. Some of tlieronriger iiiouks, however, if not less oblivious, \reta decidedly 
less iiiirelenlhig ; and they found iiieanti to roiitey food to him in trifling quuiiiitiet 
through a rnwice henenlh the iruj^-studded dmir of the vault t and shortly after his 
iiieaiteration, they sii)iplie<l liim with a lotil, hy means ot tvhith he made, an opening 
large eiiuiigli to admit ttliatever tliey wished to loiivey to him. Thus did he live—, 
if eiich an existence may he teiiiied life—witlioiit a ray of light, and fastened to a 
ring in the wall of his dungeon, by a iriaiiaele, wliicii ]>n<-sed round bis body, and was 
atliirlu-J to a eliaiii, barely siifliCieiit in length to enalile him to profit liy the (food 
(iflires of those It hose pity outweighed their burror; and this fur ujuvards of eight 
long years! 

In the year IfllO, the French army brought partial ruin to this mnnastri^, but to 
Father l.atrraiice it bixuiglit freedom ; he lied witii the lirotlierlioud ; and as, during 
the period of his iniprisoiimeni, (he Prior of ilatalli.'i had been eleeted (ieiieeal of the 
Order, and a sumssor appointed, litile remark was excited in those tiouhlous timet 
by liis re.appearaiiee. Wlicn, after the letreat of the Frrmh, the nioiiks retiinied to 
the inomislery. Father J.awienre volnnlai iJy siinendered hiniself to tin; brotlicrbond ; 
ulio, 111 eonsideeation of the long captivity tchirh be bad alieady eiidiired in chains 
and darkness, mflfered him to he at large in the monastery, stipulating, however, that 
he should iieithcO* serve the muss, nor leave the pretiiises unarroiiipaiiied by another 
of the ronmiunity. That the culprit should again voluntarily sui.jert hliiitcif even to 
these restrir I ions may appear extraoidinary: and the fact that he was iguuraiit in 
liow far indulgence would he extended to hiiu on his retiiin, renders it, at flrsi sight, 
still more ho; but, be it reniemliered, that Father I.awretite was under the ban of the 
church—that he was nii excouimiinicated outcast—and that Uie meie hope of being 
once mote udniilted into the bosom of that Cliurch, was alone sutficp'iit lu incince him 
to risk all the rest;—thus rrad the simple nionks the se^-et of his re-a|ipcai'iiii<;c—let 
the subsequent actions ofliis life declare tlu^tmlh ni t.iMary of their judgmeiir. 

Shortly after this arrangement, the furiuiT i'rioi ofBatalh.i in.ideiitonrof'iheHousei 
of his Order, and announceii hit speedy arrival at hisv>ld moimsiery. Father Lawrence 
was once more immiiied with all speed in his vault; the inaiiacles were replaced: 
and, by his particular desiie, tftij holy vjsite,r was informed of his esisU-nre, and of hij; 
pious wish to obtain the paidon #iid h^essing^of his s)nrituul Faliier ere his iiiisernlile 
caiver should end. The saintly superior started at (he unlnoked.loir and uuwelcotne 
intelligence, and spared neither reproach nor penance to such of the txmmmnity as 
had cpnlributed to prolong the existence of the criminal; but when he heard that ^ 
the penitent had returned conscierice.etftckra to his eell, and that he now wailed in 
hiimiUty and tears, to kiss the hem of hit own most holy garment, he was softened ; 
and yielded to the entreaties of the brotherhood that he would ihed a raygf light over 
the darkness of the sinner’s dungeon, lie went accordingly) attended by two inftolof 

I ^ • 
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monka, and approached the ciiminal with the W’orda of pardon and of peace—hnt he 
truBted too much to the Bafe^uard of Iub ovrn Banctity—lie diminished too greatly the 
apace which divided liimBclt and the culprit—>his throat was suddenly grasped ashy a 
hand of iron, and he was hurled to the earth ! Well was it for the proud Prior that 
he went not alone, or he had never returned alive: l'’iither Lawrence clung to him 
with all the Btiength and i^nergy of cight-and-twenty, and all the rage of one who 
hclieved himself to liave been injured and oppreescil; and it required the united eiforta 
of the two attsndunt uionks to free their affrighted and panting stipchor from the 
clutch of the desperate ci iininaJ. 

After this ailventnre, the brotherhood feared to frac him altogether from his confine* 
ment—they dreaded alike to risk the auger of their General, and their own personal 
safety; they permuted him, however, to have the whole range of the Buhterraneana 
beneath the chapel—tliey,bU]i]>tied him plenlihilly ui^h food; and after afew inontha 
of irritation aad restlessness, liie guilty monk sought some uccupatiou which might 
beguile liis tedious hours, lie learned to knit ciiihusu'd stockings, and to work laee 
—iii^iuth which arts, when 1 knew kim, he excelled. Tkv liladoinia on tke High 
Altar is iiidekteil to the incarcerated as>:issiu for koik her Inw and lier pettk;oall 
This secouil ca|iti\iiy lie endured for tu'clie jeais; and it terminated almost imper- 
ceptikly. Kiisi, the criminal was allowed to .'i>ceiul to hear ina»s in the chapel, 
in rxinsidei'ation of his time being spent in tke lerriie of'ike Virgin, and tke Saints! 
Tkcti he was |>cni>itle(l to oci npy a seat kelou tke l.iy^hrothers in the refertocy, on 
high festivals and feastt—and next he became ui. attendant injkc kuspitul; and repaid 
by his asNidnity, the cares which had so long preseVied his own existence. When 1 
mention that he uas a iiiaii of snpeiior innlerstaiuling and talent, it will be less a 
matter of siir|irise that, having already concwled so mucit, the brotherhood should 
eventually receive him once mme among them upon equal terms; still, however, 
iiiBisling that he should nut wander be> oml the monastery. Thus WM he Situated 
wlien 1 first saw him, save only that he h.id been elected Sacristan. 

Miss Pardoe ((ives a very plonsiii^ iiccownt of the sjilenilid Monas, 
tery of Hiitalhii. W'e oxtniot her notice of the chiipel, chiefly for the 
Bake of the tradition hy which it i>» ;icc(inip:inicd :— 

Over the priiici|ial enirance to llie ih.ipel is a magnificently painted window, the 
labour niul time he.stoived upon uliich, I luis informed, were iicariy incalculable: it 
was asMireiUy Hie ino»i elaborate (lung of the kind u hn li it has ever been my fortune 
to see. To tlic left iif the high altar is another window, whiih to me appeared ex* 
treuiely ciiriuiis—three figures are represented, one clad in silk, one in armour, and 
the third in serge. It appears to hate been anexpei-imeiii as to the capabilities of the 
art; and truly the efieet of the dilt'orciit coslnmes, and the groat dissimilarity in the 
rharueter of llie diapiry, is astonishing. 

At tlie eulruuee of ilie chapel, a llat stone bears the name of Matlliew Fernandez^ 
and those of his wite'aml cliililren. He was the aixhitect of the unfinished “ octagon 
i'ha]iel,’* the boast of llatalha, uhicli u as considered to he so cunsuminate a specimeu 
of aicliitectiire, that, on the death of the great man who had designed it, the king pre* 
fened suffering it to remain in the incomplete state in which if was left at his 
decease ratliec than iueiic the risk of peruiilting it to be finished bran inferior hand; 
and thus inaning. by an iiiindiciotis eoinpletion, the iiiiiuititble design of Fernandez, 

Near the grave of this famous ai-chiiect, lies James Traversas, the favourite of 
John I. and Queen l‘hilipp.i, the only Kiiglish Queen who ever ridgiied in Portugal, 
and for whose memory liiey aiqiear to entertain gicat respect. 1 was somewliat 
surprised to fiiid^he slab, wliich cuvcichI the icmaius of this favoured courtier, oma* 
ineuted hy a wreath of thistles. 

There is ti veiy extensive leiit in the foof of the chapel, which was caused by the 
gretit earthquake in Lisbon; and is certainly not the least interesting reiique which 
is pointed out to the visiter. The rlatptcr-hall, whicii you cuter hy the south-east 
cloister, is aceounietl a great ciiiiosity, being very extensive, immensely lofty, and 
supported only by its outer walls, without a single cAlunin or pillar. They have a 
singular tiaditioii "attached to this nolffe building.. Twice it was built, and roofed 
in; and twice, when the scaffolding was removed, the walls gave way, and it became 
one heap of ruins. But the architect would not be thus foiled in* his magnificent 
^ undertaking;—a thiid time the walls were laiseil,—the richly groined roof, rising 
* spirally at its rentre, once more united tb.mi,—all the best energies of the spiiit 
which had conceived, and tiie perseverance which had yet ag.'tin produced the work, 
had been exhausted iu the undertaking; and Alpltonse Dominpues, after having sur. 
veyed, witfi mingl^ pi;:do and dread} the loridiy pile which he had reared, swon, 

I 
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thnt if a third time his skill bad failedi he would not aurvi-ve the dlagmce, but would 
find a frave among; its ruins, in vain was he dissuaded from wltat wns uiilvrnuilly 
Considered an act of voluntary self>imtuolutiun. He wslkeil calmly to the centre ^ 

the halli_Ite issued his directions tvlth an unfaltering voice,..portion by portimi, ho 

Siiw the mighty beams, which stood, perha]is, between him and a painful and revolU 
iug death, removed by bis relur-taut assistants. At lengtiv the last pntp n as drawn 
away, and many covered their eyes with their hands to sliut out the miserable spec, 
tacle; but there was no necessity fur the precaution. The airhitect stood uiiharuied' 
and ieciiie,—his mighty work was above and around him,—^?nst, inaguiticcut, and 
wonderful! A meiuoriul of his undying genius! 

It is asserted tluit King John was so chariued by the high spirit and heroic daring; 
of Domittf/ues, that he commanded liim to i)lace within the some cuuiinenioratiuu 
of the deed. With a modesty eipialled only by his genius, the anbitect obeyed ; and 
a small hgnre, not exeecdiug a foot in Icnglb, is seen in the act of Bup]iorttng a por. 
tiun of the edifice, wheic the roof touches on the.iiortli wall. It is a represeiitutiou 
at Alphonne JJiomtnf)ue» I m 

The luothera that bore such tm'ii are now extinct in Portug,iil! 

AVo close our extracts with the following; morcmii ; and ahall not be 
provoked into {uditics, ijvcii by tJie Juvonrablo opportunity whicli tbo 
concluding rcniurks aftord us . 

The environs of Coiuslira are roinuiitir and beautiful to a degtee! I liaik back 
to my sojuiiiii in its iieighbuoihoud as to tiic most sunny portion of niy past exisU 
ence. The country was so lovely, the iiihabituots so courteous the sky so brightly 
blue, (hilt there were times when I loiild iiluiost liave doubted tliiit si^kne^s or 
suirow existed in the uoild! 'riiiii tbeie weie Qtiiutas and c<>nveiils to visit, wbc'i'fi 
1 W. 1 S alwuvaVvh'uine—locks, and woods, iiioiiiitaiiis anil valleys to explore, where I 
was always mngbted—and a hardy peasantry, aiiuising and uinused, whose liappy 
igiioraiite often nnide me smile, as they nniiveiled liow the vu'ninn | young lady] 
would I'e able to exist, when Khe left their fine rountry to return to a hind where there 
was neither sun iiur oriiiiges! With the lavutlcirni | wastiei women j of the .Muudego 
I was drlighted; and olten did 1 stioll douii to tlie river-haiik, and join one of the. 
groups assfinbh'd round the laige smooth stones, wiiicli rose white nttd dii/'/ling far 
into the stream; tlie wiinieii v\ ith their stini 11 wooden hiits in their hiiiids, stiikiiig 
quickly, and singing gasly, as the river-tide washed over the liiienwhich they jihicid 
11)1011 those stones to he healeii. 'J'he scene was one fora ]iiiin(er—the dark eyes, 
the white arms, and the finely inouldvtl figuies of many of these women, us they 
stood, or hent, in graieliil altitudes', over the mimic rivei-iuilcV—the loiist.'int sue- 
cession of female water-carriers bHlanring on theii heiiclrt the classu'ii 11 y-formed 
panellas —nitli the oecnsionHl addition of a jiassiiig innlrleer, or j'easunt, pie- 
sented giunps which viotihi have inspiicd the ]<encil of a Claude : ineiiily, mean- 
wliile, rung then' gay Lcings or cheeifni laughter on the clear air, and the nmp il'o'U 
Was altogetliir anininted beyond dcBcri)>tiun. ThVic was one cluster of cottages close 
to the water's edge, to whieb 1 often directed iny steps; it was a humble hut a huppy 
rumuiiinity; the^ound of tlie washing-bats iiiude ceaseleit niusic—the vicinity of the 
city secured incessant occupation—the fine air, jhe clear sky', and the bright river, 
almost insured hetilth, while, .as to happiness, I scarcely ever ramhlid to lliat lit tie 
washing-hamlet when i did not hear a guitar ora merry voire ceming ton aids n.e 
on the niiid. 

After all, what are our wants 1"—mere factitious creations, ciieriiiting c-xttavagnn- 
cies,—etieiuies which w e oiirseivea raise tip to smite iis. 'I'hc'se liiunlik' ]ieasant« teasli'd 
on a mrdhifut, an onion, and a slice of Inditui corn hri'fpl; and, wlien the hihoiir of 
the day was over, they spread (heir mats in the ii|ien*air, and shjil thiough the long 
flweet night at the poital of their cottages, 'lliey had no teiir of tliievc'S, for they 
possessed not wherewithal to tempt the cupidity of tlie iinprinciplccl; they liad no 
dread of death, for no consciousneM of evil pn*Med like an incubus ti|ion their hearts; 
they went to work with the lAing sun, and, at its set, the dancejinct the song tvound 
up the day. Kor all dissipation^a wi^k to tlie city and a lounge in (be Jimeio suf¬ 
ficed; while a frequent visit to tlie confessional of a neighbonring church, and a tie- 
quent aitcndanre nt its mass, kept their minds ever riglitly balanced. 

Will it be thought that I am painting a luudcrii Utopia y 1 only know that 1 
am dtelcbiag from the life, * 
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almost to a deformity>we allude to the piebald style in which Portu. 
guese words are scattered over almost every jidgo, requiring the uninitiated 
constnutly to recur to tlie foot-note, by whiuli his ignorance is to bo 
enlightened. We have no objections to titles and distinctive appellations 
being expressed in the. language of the land, but that such expressions 
»s “ Very pretty;” “ Jt is very warm“ The clock strikes;’* “ You 
can do nothing in this“ There arc njcii s<» wicked;” “ ^'ery fond of 
wine,” &c,, &c., &c., sliould he first rendered in Portuguese, and trans¬ 
lated at the bottom of the page into Engli.sh, is quite ridiculou-s. As Sir 
liugh hivans would say, “ Jt is aficctatious.” 


TJIJC JlE(OllJ) COMMISJ^ION.* 


In many of the collateral dej>artme:its of an e>j«'<'iitive government, 
the superintending authority which is I’elied on for keeping all the 
actual workmen to their duty, is constituted upon a strange ]»rinriple. 

Birth, wt'iiltli or station, united with private influence, is contmoniy 
the qualification entitling a inomber of tlie Boar<l to bis appiniitment. 
It matters not tiiat he i>e without tlie slightc'.t previous knowledge of 
the siilijeet upon wliich his office ein[iovvers iiim to judge and determine, 
and that habits (»f itulolenee or sluggish indifi'eienee 4lisiii(‘liuc biiii from 
any exertion to seek information, lie is eomniissioned with powers 
which, divided amongst lunubers, heeume wholly irresponsible; and the 
pecaliar nature of bis duties may allow a skulking secrecy fnun jujbiic 
observation. He is master of an iiiicontrolled expcMulitiire of a quanti¬ 
ty of public money,—the only guarantee for tlie right appropriation of 
which is valueless, as resting merely u[»on character as “ a man of 
liunour." What marvel that a Board thus constituted should exliiiiit 
a fitness for the ])erpelration of every species of jobbery,—the mis. 
apprehension of all its functions,—the Hbandonmeiit of all its duties, 
and the successful incubation of a nest of interests bitterly opposed to 
public good.'* If we desire an example possessing the most ag¬ 
gravated features, we have only to glance at the proceediug.s of the He- 
cord Commission. ^ 

Of this Commission the public fears little, and has nh.scrved less; and 
being uiiwatched and iiiiclieckcd, it has iiuitiiged in the full swing of a 
malefieieiit career duriiu’ tlie long period of thirty years. It was estab- 
lislu'd for the preservation and better arrangement of the national re¬ 
cords, An expenditure, of puhiic qioney, averasring c.onsi<ierably beyond 
L.10,000 per annum, has lieen most imprudently committed to its dis¬ 
posal ; and after a cost to tlie country of more than half a million, every 
individual object, <or which it was incorporated, remains to be, not 
iiierecy arconiplished, but even jiroperly coinnfenced. 

>Vo have not refrained from tliis n/itioo- of the Record Commission, 
because through its agency the publication of certain ancient records, 
the Close Rolls, has been lately produced. We deem it important, indeed, 

___J_ - -» - - . 

■ A dcicription of the Close RolU in the Tower of London, (prefixed to the first 
volume of the Close Rolls, printed by the Record Commissioa. FoL London, IS33.) 
By Tbemai DuffuS liftdr... 
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that some protest should bo entered aj^ainst the produetion of gndi U'orks 
at the public expouee, and to the 'dorolictiou of other more iinjuntant 
duties of the Conimisston ; and, moreover, we desire to make preparation 
fur the flourish of truin]>ets, which the Comnnissiou will doubtless cause 
to be sounded through the medium of a free and •disinterested jH'ess, 
upon the meritorious execution of this work. The question whether 
such works belong to the duties of the C'oniiuissiun will be smothered, 
by tbe very decent and respectable nj)pearuHce of the particular pro¬ 
duction, by runiparistm with previous publications ; and its 8a]>eriurity 
will be ostentatiously protruded in illustration, and as a fair specimen 
of the admirable operation ef the Commissiun. With the real nufrits 
of this ('ominissiun, tlio ]uiblic will bcciune acquainted in due season ; 
and we spare tbe detail of all that wo can* adduce to substantiate ^ir 
opinion of the institution, until the advent of its trial, which we pro. 
pht'sy to be at n<i distant period : thanks to the pamphlets of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, whose unreserved exposure of abuse and johhin;;, induces us to 
sus])ect the report of his flavin^ submitted himself to the ofHce of suh- 
coiumissioner, to be mere oalumny; thunks to tlie iuiputient proceed- 
irif^s of Sir rniticis Ihifffnivo, who, with an ubiquity mit itricommon with 
tiie servants of tlio public, finds time and ability to perfunti the duties 
both of record and corjioratioii commissions, although the former (iOin. 
mission pays him li.lOOO per aunuru, upon ex])ross stipulation, tlist he 
render undivided attention to its interests; thanks, moreover, to. the 
l>crforuianccs, unexanqiled in the history of public ufluirs, of the presid. 
iiig genius of liie ('ouiinis'^ion, the sec.retury, Mr. Cooper; thunks also 
to certain commissioners who refu-ed, in tlio House of Cuiutnous, re¬ 
turns of tlio expemliture of tlic Commission, and who were backed in 
their refusal by Llip Ministry; and, finally, (banks to the inctnher for 
Liskeard, Mr. JiiilUr, by whoso exertions the public are likely to ob¬ 
tain some clew to the proceedings of the Commission, since its reenn. 
striiction under the uiispiccs of the Lord Chnnccllor Urougham ; who 
being omniscient, und as deeply versed in the nature of public records 
as ill the science of hydrostatics, placed himsolf as the corner-stone of 
the (kimniission, coutidiiig the entire direction of its affairs to his pro¬ 
tege the secretary. » 

Inconipetericy, ignorance, or dishonesty—-perhaps a union of all three, 
caused the old •Oommission entirely to mismanage its linsinesH. The 
mere priritiu;/ of llec^irds, to the neglect of all beside, along attracted 
its attention, and became the vehicle for the distribution of its putrun- 
nge. During the whole thirty years of its administration, hardly a single 
step was taken for the belter classification of the Public Records, whicli 
were in the must hideous confusion; nor were even any cfllci^int measures 
prosecuted to ascertain what records^were in eytisteiice. No inquiry 
was instituted to learn their compnrative'value,’ originality, or validity j 
but, with most indecent haste, the Commission proceeded to print what¬ 
ever any of its stupid and selflsh attaciira brought before its notice. Of 
course, there was no superhitendence of the manner in whicli the work 
of printing was executed ; and, as^ulghPbe expected, not a ft|ngle publi- 
cation of the Commission can be shown without an accompanying exhi¬ 
bition of the grossest fraud, negligence, ignorance, or greedy jobbing. 
The present Commission has, in sotne degree, moderated the eagerness 
for printing Public Records; althongb with it there has been no lack of 
printing such trash as its own private squabbles. Rare specimenB of 
frippery and expense will appear in the bill of th^ C<j|iiiiilsalon’a ptibaU 
printer. , 
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Sufficient ground for condemnation of .all this printing is to be found 
in the enormous disproportion between the outlay and the return. From 
the commencement of the Commission until the year lb31, it appears, 
from one rarliamentury paper, that mure than L.10d,000 had been 
expended on this ubhet; and from another similiar paper, that the sale 
of tlte Kecord joibliculiuns amounted only to L.o,^37. In its most odi> 
ous liglit, ]>ublicatiun is hut a pretence fur putting money into tho 
p4fi'het'> of sub.cuinmissioners; and, at best, .serves the convenience of 
a verv sniiill fraction of tlie comnmnitv, scarcclv fourscore individuals at 
tlic largest estimate. Of the best executed and must popular of the 
old Commission’s ]iublieations, the Pnrlintapntitry U'ritfi, only twenty- 
live copies were deli\ered for sale to the booksellers. One volume, and 
twp imperfect parts of a volume, of this work, liave cost the country for 
prihliny ti/mir, eavliisin; of the charges of edlturihip, L.12,(j8H.* Most 
of the publications of the Commis'>i(ui may be purchased for their value 
us vv.'istc ]iaper. It may he said that the jniblic recei\es Ihe henedt of 
these piibliciitioiis tliroiigh the ineiliuni of public libraries. The only 
lihrary ill London, to which there i-. tolerably easy uece&s, and which 
po.sses.ses these publications, is the Ilritish iNIiiM'iim. Copies of the works 
are sent, we believe, to tho various llecoril Otlices, to the lihrary of 
Lambeth I’alace, to Sioii {College, and the 'I’owii Clerk's Office : but no 
one will jirotcnd that these sanctuaries in anywl'.e concern the jiublie. 

M'hiist the public niuuey is tlm.'i siiiiandored, a most llagraiit injus¬ 
tice and gross afisurdity is committed under the authority of the Com¬ 
mission. \\’c allude to the excliisiuu of the juiblic from the use of its 
own ilecord.s. The Commission pays an enormous premium to have that 
dune, professedly for public benefit, whicli it forbids the public to do for 
itself. 'J’he drill of excluding the public, is doubtless to secure the mo¬ 
nopoly of printing Records. Tiie ]iublic bliould understand its iinoma- 
Imis position in tills matter; it pays heavily for the publication of Re¬ 
cords, and yet submits to l>u refused the opportunity of publication. It 
bribes certain persons to enter Record Office.^, and extract their contents; 
and wliilst exercising this uiitliority, remaiiin passive upon having admit¬ 
tance denied to itself. 'Wonderful absurdity! It gives a licence, and 
jierniits a refusal. 

Tiic Record Conimission, in this monomania for printing, neglects its 
rctilly important duties. 'J’hc greater jiortion of tlie.l'ublic Records 
still remains in iiidewrrihublo confusion. Not a single rejiository can he 
approached without submission to various di!s|i.utic forms, and the pay> 
inent of fees to the sinecure office-keepers, so troublesome and onerous, 
as to be tantanmunl. to enlirc exclusion. The remedy of these evils forms 
the proper bj^siness of the. I'oiiimj^sioii, and it possesses all the means 
and powers to eifect bpth objeet*^. It has imlimited authority of grant¬ 
ing admission to any Record Office, and it could exercise that power im¬ 
mediately for the benefit of the public, if it also possessed the disposi¬ 
tion. Should the office-keepers offer any impediments, application to 
Fariiameiit would instantly remove them. ^ When the Commission has 
obtained‘a knowledge of what Roeo^iU ore existing, has classided and 
properly arranged the whole, and has afforded the freest access to the 
public, it will then he time to cunsider the propriety of printing: but 

• “ Tlie sum received or clniiiied by ISlY. ral|;rare, as editor of the new edition of 
the Hulls of P.-iihHiuent, front March 1822 to April 1832, under the variont heads of 
aaiary, sditiiig, &c. aiiioniits to L.]4,8Q0.*'— Observaiiona on the Parlvmmtary 
IVrilo, publieftcA wd'er (be authori^ (\f the Jtccord Coeimmiotu 
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until all this is accomplished^ and to confine the Commission within the 
proper scope of its duties, we would sug^st, if any further grants are 
made to the present Commission, (a matter of some doubt,) the ex. 
pediency of Bcoompanying the grant, by an express stipulation, that no 
money be expended in printing. ^Ve desire that our objections to print, 
ing should in nowise rellect hurtfully upon the utility, and intrinsic 
value of the present volume of the Close Rolls. tVe should certainly 
have been bettor pleased to have welcomed it from any other sonree. 
The work appears to he the cheapest,* and is certainly one of the most 
efficiently executed of all the Record publications ; still, hunnurahly and 
merit<»riously as the work has been performed, we are not satisfied that 
it should have been produced at the public expense. 'J’liu Coinmissiou 
having for once produced some comparatively cheap and good workrttiui- 
ship, will lustily sing its own praise. Tlio Edinburgh Itevmc, tlie Law 
Mnyaxhie, The Times newspaper, and the rest of the press retained by 
the Commis.sion, or by its jiatrons, u'ill raise loud shouts of a]i]>lause; ex¬ 
tolling tlie excellent nmnagement of the Commission, its spotless pn. 
rity, and entire freedyni from error or jobbing. tVliatever creilit heloiiga 
to this publication, is the. property of the editor, who seems to present 
the remarkiihle jdienomenon of an employe of the Commission, uniting 
fitnes® for his occupation, with abstinence from rendering the opportu¬ 
nities afforded by liis appointment subservient to grasping selftsliness, Jt 
is a pieee of luck for the sake of the Commission, and still more so for 
the interest of the jmldie, that it has found enjmeity and honesty to¬ 
gether. The editor might have been all that most of liia ]tredee.ensors 
Lave been—ignorant of the business—fraudulent or exorhitantin eharges, 
—ami there would have been no one to detect his iiicompetenee, or 
to restrain, or expose his roguery ; he might perchance have found even 
a screen and protcctw in some tendcr-hoiirted and misguided. Coiumis- 
sionor. As respects the Commission, it is mere accident that the case is 
different. 

Before eoneluding, we must introduce the ** Close Rolls” to our 
readers. 

*' »Thc Records intituled ItotuH T.itterarum CUnisarum, or Close 
Rolls, are. a series of parchment Rolls, coirfmencing with the sixth year 
of the reign of King John, A.l). ISOt, on which are recorded, or enrolled, 
all Mandates, Letters, and IVrits of a private nature. They are deno¬ 
minated Close, in contradistinction to another series of Rolls called 
Patent. The entries registered on the Clo.se Rolls, are letters addressed 
in the Kinp’s name to individuals, for special and particular purposes ; 
and were folded up, or Closed up, and scaled on the outside with the 
Great Seal." • 

This work will afford the most complete expoaition of the nctnal state 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, yet known to tlfe public. It 
furnishes most rare and authentic material awaiting the workmanship of 
the philosophical historian. "What has been written upon guess, will 
' have now to sustain, for tlfe first time, a severe prohatiep. The informa¬ 
tion is afforded without any otlier than the chronological araangement of 
the Record itself. In the same coltimn occur—Writs for Sutnmoning 
the OoQpcil of the Kingdom'; the Array of Military Service; the Execu- 

■... .. I • , I .. ..fa... -. ill ' ,. 

* Mr. Uardy** cstiraatawas bdow iU.800: reckoning the actual cost at I-1J)00, 
it ia aixHit ooivfifth of the charge* for editfirahtp of one volnma of the 
Writ*; and there ia at least three times tustre of original mafter do these t|i|itti 

in the Parliamsutary Writs. ^ ‘ ' 
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tion of Malefactors ; the (Commission of the Peace; the Wages of Arti¬ 
sans ; the Expenses of the King’s Wardrobe and Household, &c. It is 
a fac-simih of the original in modem type. The intelligent editor, in a 
useful introduction to the Rolls, describes their contents “ as illustrat¬ 
ing, in an eminent degree, the policy and history, ns well of foreign na¬ 
tions as of this country, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
tnries ; the biography <»f the princes, and other illustrious personages of 
the times ; and elucidating the laws, particular and general, the jtreroga- 
tives of tho Oown, the power and influence of the clergy and nobility, 
and the relative condition of the people, as well morally as politically.” 

In reference to the King and his Royal Rights and Authority, may 
be included articles concerning the Royal Prerogatives, Crow'n Revenue, 
Deirnlaiids, 'I'rensure Trove, (hdd and Silver Mines, Doiiationes Regis, 
Fines for 'rroiisgres>ii(»ns, Royal Parks and Forests, Magna Charta, the 
Charter of the Forests, the Royalties of Hunting and Hawking, Economy 
of the Royal Household, Royal Marriages, ll,')hes and J>rcs«cs, Jewels, 
(\miis, Auriim Regime, or Queen’s (idld, I'niirnamerits. Levying of 
Armies, King's Messengers, Naval and Military AFairs, Homage, Fealty, 
Knights' Service, Aids and Marriages, Duels, Bail and Pardons, Protec¬ 
tions, Truces, Public and Private Letters to and from the King upon 
Slate Affairs, Scutage, 'I’nllinge, Jjivery of Lands, Assignments of Dower, 
Royal Presents to distiiiginshcd individuals, &c. Connected with tho 
Chiurts of Law', may ho found matters relating to Politics and Laws, tlie, 
Clnmcellor of England, Deliveries of the (ircat Seal; Jurisdiction of tho 
Courts of Chancery, King’s Benuii, and Exclicquer ; W’ardship of Minors, 
(’ustody of Idiots and Lunatics ; Appointments of Justices‘of tho Pence, 
Escheators. and Coroners, the Privy C’ounc.il, and Summons to the Coiin- 
eils; (Irdiriances, Books, Reconls, A'c. Cnder Ecclesiastical Affairs, the 
subjects of Divorce, Adultery, Alimony, Prayers,* Masses, Papal Bulls, 
Knights Hospitallers and Templars, A’c. will occur. lu illustration of 
tho introduction and progress of Trades and Manufactures, various en¬ 
tries will be found respecting Repairs of Palaces, Public Buildings and 
Bridges, &c.; tlie Arts, Pictures, Costume,'' &'c. 


MY COUSIN 1 


Perhaps t^ero is no,t in tlie life of man n pnrer feeling of existence 
than that which he enjoys, whim, after a lingering illness, he wallrs 
abroad, for the first time, on a lieautifol spring day. In that gay season 
everything breathes of life, and love, and joy. It is as if the hearts of 
livin/f things had been frozen up with the ice of winter; for, where all 
before,was hushed and silent, alPlitow lU festivity and mirth. And no 
sooner have the heavens i^fain sinfled upon the earth, and the earth 
resumed its beauty, than there is a wild and tumultuous bnrst of joyous 
and ardent feeling from the heart ofesvery living thing. His own heart, 
grateful in the renovation of existenee, naturally expands with every 
generous,emotion j selfish and worWlv feelings die within It j and, entoc- 
ing lygely into thfc general joy, it unreservedly goes out, in ^ mystery 
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of its fulness, to the great Creator, who perhaps rejoices in nothing so 
much »s in the happiness of the creatures which his goodness has made. 

Such may he supposed to have been the feelings of Alfred Yorstoii, 
when he left M«»ssbura Cottage, where he had been confined to n sick¬ 
bed for several lung months. 11c had struck down the avenue which 
leads to the llerinituge, and had just come in view of that sequestered 
pile, when he was accosted hy nu old female nicndicant^— 

“God bless yer honour !—eh ! hut, my dear, that bonnio face is pole : 
waa it grief, hiniiio, tiftit made ye sue wan an’ thochtfu’ ? Nao doubt— 
line doubt," she continued, advancing nearer to Alfred, and DHsuniing a 
sort of confidential tone: “ young henrls, Maiater Yorton, hae their eor. 
rows, an’ young eon soinetiines greet till mayl*o there's na anithcr tear 
to drap, allho' n sweetheart was lyin’ i' the'doadthraw." ^ 

Alfred was surprised to hear his name mentioned by n person whom 
lie had never, to his knowledge, seen before. 

“ How do I know you. dear ? hoo sud I hae kent Ve, indeed, for ye 
arc siiir einiugeil!—an’ hoo sud 1 liao kent yer uncle, who's heir yer 
honour rioo is : an’ hoo suii I hae kent one ve wod hue liket wee] to hae 
been nearer an’ dearer to ye? Hoc na 1 iiften seen you lui' her siltin’ 
tJicgetlicr, whan ye haith thocht iiae een hut yer ain were upon ye 
“ I'or Gild’s sake, woman ! of wiiom do you speak ?’’ eagerly inquired 
Alfred ; while Iii.s brcatliiiig hecaiiio dillicult, and his limbs trenihled 
beneath him. 

Of whom do 1 sjicak, said ye ? U'‘liasnd I speak o’, htit the hit lassie 
ye aiicc liket sae weel—an’ wJia liket you as ne’er ngaiti will she like 
man ? dl ae ye sic a siiort memory, Maislcr Yorston -Dinna ye mind 
bonnie .Miss Ktiiehiide—an’ hoo idie was sent aflP to the north lest ye sud 
niak' her yer bride?—an’ dinmi ye mind o’ her greetin’ on yer bosom, 
nncalh the haw tree, Uiut bormie rnurie.licht nicht, till her young heart 
was a' but broken, an' yer ain na far frac’t, when no nne heard ye but 
mysel’, an’ the God that made us a’ 

A deep «^tille(l groan came from the bottom of the unhappy man’s 
heart. He put g<ild into the w’oiriaii’s hand, and solemnly entreated her, 
if she knew aught of that lady, to acquaint liini of it. 

“ Ate ken ony tiling o' the young leddy! dioo siid I ken ony thing o' 
her, puir thing ? We’re a' sirifu’ craturs, yer honour, an' whan a wo¬ 
man’s love is tliwartet, an’ her sweetheart forgets her, ye ken, think yo 
it a strange tiling if a young maiden sud e'en tync heart a’thegither, an’ 
become reckless o’ what may betide her, be it weel or wae?” 

“ And is this all you know about Miss Stuart ?” asked Alfred impa¬ 
tiently. 

“ Hout! I maybe ken some mair about her; Imt your honour Is .sae 
hasty. But what signify's speakin' ab||iit a thiiig'thnt’I) sune be as it 
ne’er had .been? The lassie’s days—ay,’Alaistcr S’orston, her boure are 
number'd—the sand o' her short life is rinriiri’ fast to a close. See ye 
th.it sun wi’ its bricht face glowrin' thro’ the tall trees ?—it'll no set afore 
it looks upo* the cauld corpm' .Elhehiidc Stuart." , 

Alfred turned away, under 4ho ^ippiniltion that the wom.in was snraxy. 
The feelings she had conjured up, however, were of such a nature as not 
to he eaftQy diverted from the current they had taken, even thou;^ he had 
wished 'io do so. She had distinctijs alluded to circumstances long gone 
hy, of which he had thought no-one had any knowledge but himself. She 
had, moreover, adverted to other dreumstances, apparently oi^a more 
painful nature, of whidi he waa ignorant. Ann|ouA to* aacertain 
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wl^lt the uroiqan had uttered, he turned hadt, 
the It^eM ^V#^(ikihg Heirbut «he seemed purposely to have eluded 
"his aesr^i'i^r she. v«s not to be foiund. 

Alfred V'erston'was of humble hot respectable parentage. On the 
death of liis father^ vho, though a pious and learned man, had never 
advanced beyond a poor curacy, his mother was invited, with Alfred, her 
only surviving child, to spend a few months in Scotland, adth her 
brother, abacbelor, who, at an advanced time of life, had retired from 
hiikiness, with the view of spending his 'reinaining years in the peaceful 
oliscurity of his country villa. Mr. Livingston loVcd his sister and her 
little boy too well ever to think of them returning to England ; so she 
continued to live in faintly with her brother till she died. Alfred, now 
a >;(nith of very prepossessing exterior, had been educated with an eye 
to the Scottish chiircli, but his delicate constitution was found not to 
admit of the severe and ceaseless study necessary for an aspirant to the 
Seoitish pulpit; and ns it was not thought prudent by his uncle that ho 
shoiilil nnderniinehis health inqiialifyinghiinselTfor a profession for which, 
after all. his extreme delicacy might unfit him, he, shortly after his mother's 
dentil, discontiniictl his nltondancc at the college, "and iietwik himself to 
such studies and pursuits as his fancy or inclination suggested. Though 
j'oiiiig, .Alfred was by no means deficient in those accomplishments which, 
though of lesser value, never fail, when united to gentlemanly manners 
and a cultivated understanding, to render the company of a man estim. 
able in any society. lie danced w'cll—sang better than be danced—was 
well versed in tho literature of his own and other countries—and had a 
natural talent for keeping up tho conversation of a little party,^hethei’ 
grave or spriglitly ; and all this with the most child-like simplicity and 
good nature, lie had, moreover, from his boyhood, imbibed a thorough 
contempt for, and detestation of, those low lind vieiuus indulgences to 
wliicli tlie youth of great cities are unhappily prone. Long, therefore, 
before ho had reachedhis full.stature, Alfred was a declared favouriteof the 
ladies, young and old ; and seldom or never did he leave a family circle 
without sincere wishes on the part of the parents; and as devout, though 
perhaps more secret, ’ndshes on the part of their fair daughters, to 
become more intimately acquainted with the handsome young English, 
man. At any time the English accent has a wonderful effect upon tho 
ears of Scottish maidens; hut when, after the hcart-op,ening aud inno. 
cent gaiety of a ten party or little dance, it is listened to as the party, 
arm in arm, walk leisurely homewards, perhaps in the clear.moonlight. 
It may, in truth, he said to possess something like a charm in the female 
estimation. But though really beloved by all who knew him, Alfred had 
continued a|^ utter stranger to what is called ** the passion of love." He 
regarded his young female friends with almost the same feelings wl|^ch 
he would have cherished for hw Ibwn sisters, had they been living. And 
while suppressed sig^s, and unr^pressed smiles, and soft glances, and 
occasionally a fliittering of hearts, were the electrical effects of his 
entrance into the drawing-room or family parlour; and while these. One 
and all of them, wore often broeght Jo bepr upon bim, during the winter 
evenings, even like the besieging of a beautiful city, Alfred, ^1 unmoved 
hgjt.the splendour of so brilliant an array, remained prqvokingly proof 
jigtHRst its overwhelming batter;^ J^erhaps he had not even sensdhle 
^iS^selitdo blandishraen!^,or'never once thought whencethieyW|gi« 
,IWkCd. <sBiu such a sta^ of could not always continue, jgde 
countenance, Mtiilif its )^eh of aeiahdioly; hislarge, dwk:, e^rt^ye 
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liis finely arched eyehrowi«; hi'i high smooth forehead, overshadowed with 
dark-hrowii luxuriant curio,—iiU here unequivocal testimony that he had 
both a heart and a soul. Nor was the time distant when both were t6 
revel in all the enchuntmeut, and wildness, and mystery of a patfsion, the 
most consuming and destructive known among mortals. 

In the pew next to that which Mr. Liiiiightoft’s family occupied, in 
the parish church of (ioslington, sat a young Indy, the Immediato dc- 
scendant, by the mothor’b tddo, of a noble Scottish family; whohe beauty, 
in Alfred’s eyes, had certainly never been equulli^d since the fatal ufiair 
which terminated long ag«» in the expulsion from Paradise. There were 
neither roses nor lilies in tlii> young maiden’s face, wdiich, truth to 
speak, was somewhat sliglftly freckled ; hut, for all that, she was really 
a beautiful young ereutuiv, with eyes liken turtle dove’s, and liair like 
gold, and a voice like the sweetest sounds of nn A'hdian harp, !tud n 
smile the moat touching in the world—sweet, thoughtful, serene, simple, 
innocent;—it came directly from the he.irt, and theyelore to the heart 
it went, showing iiow aitliii and how lender were the thoughts that 
dwelt tliere,—giving, as it were, an open innnii'estniion of woman’s 
original loveliness, cs’e bliglifed by sin, and reiiiuiding the ga/er of the 
It&t soft bright ravs of the setting sun, shed upon a little garden, 
while the mavis is singing among the hedge-rows, and the haliiiy air is 
yet perfumed witli tlie,sweet breath of the closing Pswers. And when 
Alfred looked upon this l.idy be knew a joy which he had never known 
before—a pure, unmixed, uiis]ieHk.ible happiness;—Homcthiiig which 
seemed not of this world, and which he fell was too glowing and 
vivid long to continue. For it was a beautiful and soul-tnuebing thing 
to hetil* the soft, pure, ferv eiit v oicc of tins orphan lady, rising up in 
holy and tender coiniiiunion with the tireat F.itlier of Spirits. And if 
there wms a time when he saw more clearly the perfect beauty of holiness 
—vvlien he found wAat an aw fill thing it is to Ktuiid in the sanctuary of 
the living (fod—uiid when, taking up the language of the erring hut 
loving disciple, he could say, in the sincerity of an afiedionatu and 
subdued heart, “ It is good for us to be beie !’’—surely it was, when, 
bright in the consciousness of her purity, be saw this beautiful and sin¬ 
less being prostrated in low ly adoration—her delicate form bending over 
the front of the pew—^licr forehead restiulj upon lier clasped band^-~ 
and her soul lifted uji, in tlie simplicity of faith,—in the act of present¬ 
ing unto him, to whom such nn offering is ever well-pleasing, the sacri¬ 
fice of her guileless, affectionate, and innorent heart. 

Nor, as Alfred looked upon her, did this gentle being ever seek to turn 
away, till his gaze hecunic almiist cruel in its stendfastiiess. But still 
her pretty head would over and anon revert to its former position—and 
then she would seem to look long and thoughtfully on s#nio object im¬ 
mediately beyond Alfred—undesigntd^’ commfl'iih'.ating to liiin, in a 
language more eloquent than mere words, the truth of the aphorism 
that love begets love,”—with her little white hand raised to her soft 
cheek, and the nail of her marriage finger toucliing the extremity of her 
pretty lips, imparting to the enmll r^g, somewhat otstentatioiisly, hut 
allowably sported (perhaps ftir the first time) upon Hint finger, ^ beauty 
and a value which it did not otherwise possess,—while the workings of 
her pare young heart were such as she, herself, only knew. And some¬ 
times lie would even detect her soft dove-like eyes resting u]Kin himself 
•—but, of course, quite accidentally ; and then she would suddenly avert 
her sweet face, and perhaps not again look toword^hit]} duriKg the re- 
voL, »y,—NO. jocn, % *2 G * 
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mninder of the service. And, no dnuUt, wlien it was concluded, they 
would leave the church, both greatly edified by the sermon which they 
had-—not listened to. And, then, as he walked behind at a respectful 
distance, perhaps he was treading upon the self-same spots which her 
little feet liad presse<l but a few moments before—and tins was al¬ 
ways something. Noir> emboldened by the distance, did tliey now pass 
from each other's view, till they had exchanged a long lingering look, 
by the way of observing some intervening object which soemed to liavo 
attracted their mutual attention. 

TO liTHKLAIDK. 

Your Imii't like Iho pnldm sky, IHtlielaidv! 

When tlie Bull 18 about to Krt— 

„ All’ your er—Oit's 8U’eet ns tbv licather bell 

When ivi' inoruiii* dew it is wet. 

Giiittle.HB an* (ruiielesd your maiden breast, 

■Wiilioiit at' sinfu’ stain. 

Your thorlits are the tliuchts o* an i'.inocent itrart— 

Pure ns the siiaw ou the idaiii. 

I are ye in God's kirk, r.tbelaide— 

Jtiit wilt'll at his altar 1 bend iiiy knee, 

My tlioL'Iits arc im o' the Italy mid— 

They line waudert awu' to thee. 

An’ why ilu ye turn awa’, tlirn, Ethulaide— 

Why do ye aye turn fr.u* me ‘r 

I 8iH> iiaetbiuij: but darknesi., Kibelaide, 

When > 1 * turn frae me the licht o' your ee. 

May God foi'iji'e me, then, Kibelaide— 

Max <iod (<uj{i‘e iiii' my sin— 

For I've ni't'ii to ye the liive o’ that heart 
Wliirh I ksiit was due to Him. 

An’ wlieii T meet you, an' niaiin pass ye by, 

I wonder aye wliat it can mean, 

For 1 searee ran keep li-ie fa'in at your feet, 

All’ a mist owrc.spreads my ecu. 

O I bad I the (pwvd i’ the pou’den mines— 

Or the u't'allh (iiat’s i’ the saut sea— 

Or the flocks that feed on the bonny hill liile— 

F.theluidc! Fd i^ie them to thee. 

An’ ye wad hae been my ain, Ethclaide— 

An* I had been your* ttir aye- 

All’ oiir Iiive had increast wi’ increasin’ years, 

An’ wad ne\cr hae hent decay. 

O! ye raiina be mine, Ethelaide! 

It ranmi—xvinna be— 

^ But the flame o' that hive which consumes this heart 
■Will'buni till thexday I dee. 

But Alfred was neither poet nor prophet. 

Almut tliis time Mr. Livingston had gone the way of all living. He 
liad ever tenderly loved his nejihew; then good old indulgent man 
had ahvays encouraged his affection f^r Kthelaide Stuart; and, now, in 
addition to his warmest blessing, he had left him in the unfettered pos¬ 
session of sixty thousand pounds. 

And the day at length arrived, when Alfred was iotrodueed to Miss 
Stuart, and touched the fair hand of that young lady, for whom bd had 
long chexnsbed the uncereat affection. Many were the hours which -he 
“ .i 
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pasKfd in licr heinvnd society—on ibo, green liills—in the liuUow glens 
—et the river's sule, nnd hy the sea.sb0rc ;->-«( sniisot—nt ntM»ii.duy— 
ill the dcivy morn—and Iiy the calm moonlightt But Utis delightful in* 
tcrt'uur«ie seemed to him no Nponcr hejirun, than it s'lis atuldenly rut oiT, 
The lady returned hurriediy to Moray. Aifretl* had written, but had 
never heanl a syllable from her ; and now, iiliiiost three ygsrs liad ejapsod 
siiico ho had ]iartod troin her to whom he imd Nolenmly' plighted his inith 
luid his truth. . 

/Ml theai* rirriiiuktant'OH now ptti^sed hefore the mindV eye of Alfred 
Vor»t«m, us he roamed tiirouirli the wooden and romaittie glen »(f the 
liorniituge ; not in the ii^listiiiot glininier of perspective, but iu the 
very front and fnrogronnil of liis nil'erficmnto tliougii devoted heart. 

M'heu he liad emerged fnuu the wood* lie aat down to rest hisnself 
upon a mossy hank, uliere tlie powaiis and the liliie-hells lifted up tiieir 
linmhie lioads. and the wild thyme wae fragrant .ironnd him. Jliit the 
day had lieooine glooiuy—the lords lind oeaswl siitging—-und n ohill 
wind v\ns ftdt coming oVer the hill from the north-east. As he ante, 
witli Ills hoad leaning on his hand, his eyes resting vacantly on the misty 
glen, and bis tlioughts dwelling upon tlic jtasl, he was soiitowlnil startled 
hy snmotliiiig falling on the soft liglit .<od at his feet. It was a young 
w ood-pigeoii. III! looked up, and saw' a largo hawk. There it atooii, 
imt a few janls aiiove ids head, witli its hmad wings evteiided in tlio 
air, u« niotioiilcHK ns tiie broinceil eagle spread over .a eoneave mirror, 
and its bcftutiful eyes fixed piereingly on the ipiarry that had fallen 
from its talons, ns if it were meditating a de«cent, even at the risk of 
its own di'struetion. A slieht movement of its wings was now percepti- 
ide ; and, uttering a shrill gore.Hni, it «wooppd .nmis-s the hill, and, 
gliding upwards, cireled round the front of the ivied crags, and jdteJicii 
on a jn-ojeeling rock^lieside a largo bourtfee hush. Alfred lifted up thft 
dove. Its jdauiai/e was rutiled and stnimnl with blood. It gave one or 
two feeble g-isps, stretched oat its unfledged legs, and, after a alight 
convulsive motion, ceaM'd to breathe. 

“ Said I not tJiat dentil was advancin' wi' hmg strides It whs 

the old woman who had aci’ostcd Jitm in the gien. She ctoml within the 
shadow of the planting; an old bhu'k vel\(*t lioriiiet of liiigc dimensions 
covering her head, and a tattered grey clonk wrapped idiont her. 

•* All’ why s^t ye here !Maisler Yor.«ton, whan ycr presence may he 
pair Tieedit elsewhere? I'p, then, aii’awa' to the port—spear for nnc 
Mistress I’nirgrieve, the iindertnker’s wife—they leeve i* the tanner’s 
close, straeht foment the nuin' nioiithl entry. .Tust gang a wee hit 
donii the dose, and turn till yer richt ban'—pass by the sniidtly, nu* 
then ye’ll pcp a door—but that’s na it—pass that dour, i^id going even 
on till ye come to three staps—and then turiufill ycr left, an' there 
ye’ll see Mistress Fairgrieve’s door i’ ifeVorner,—yo l•nIlno gang w-raiig.’' 

“And what am I to do with Mrs. Fairgrieve, good woman, when I 
find Jier out?" asked Alfred, .smiling at the minuteness of her directions. 

“ Was there e'er tfic lik» o' tiiat beard ?—that a man jtud ask what he 
sad do, whan his aweetbeartjs ai^hor cfecin or dead 1" , • 

‘1^ Mho ?” 

“ Miw Etbcliiide—yer ain Ethelaido—Ethelaide Stuart!" aMswered 
the memiUmut. • 

Alfred rose, and advanced one step towards the speaker. “ Am I to 
understand from thy words that the lady whose name then Ihefe men¬ 
tioned hath become an erring and ainfui creature .^->4thdl she is now in 

. , aoa % 
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the city, the child of poverty, and shame, and disease ?—and that she is 
now—even now, at the point—speak, woman! for I feel ray brain turn- 

'‘O! Maistcr Yorston, I tiioiif'ht ye had mair o’ the fortitude”0' a Chris¬ 
tian, else had I never never mintot sic a thing. It mayna he preceesely 
as ye say—hut that the young leddy is deein', an' abandoned by them that 
sud be near her—an* that she has been stayin', this month past, in a place 
that ye wud think unQt for your hounds—is a' ns true as that young 
cusity-doo is lyin' dead an' bluidy at yer feet. But bear up like a guid 
man, an’ a brave, for I ken ye are baith—«” and the poor old creature, 
lierself overcome, lifted up her voice and sobbed aloud. 

“ Did you see her y 

“ J. did no mysel’ sec Miss Ethclaide; but iNIistress Fairgrieve, a decent 
an’ ohleegin’ body as can be, teld me a tale about her, in her ain niooth,this 
very morniti', us I was getlin’ a wheen splinters frae her to mask my 
tea ; an’ 1 just thocht I wad gang ray wa’s out to the moss, an' try an’ 
get a word o’ yer honour, wlian I forgatiiert w1’ ye doon by at the her¬ 
mitage. Ye’ll maybe na min’ me, Maister Yorston ; but I leev'd for 
mony a year just at the bottom o’ yer uncle's park, i the wee bit cottage 
on the ither side o' the burn.” 

From the first dark intimation which Alfred had received from the old 
woman, regarding Ethelaidc Stuart, the thought which had now been pre¬ 
sented to liim, stript of all disguise, had again and again forced itself upon 
his imagination ; but he had as often Indignantly repelled it, ns the highest 
insult which could be offered to the memory of one for whom he cherished 
the purest and strongest regard. And though what he had dreaded 
seemed to be now but too true, he, nevertheless, clung, even with the 
eagerness 6f a drowning person—to a vague, indefinite, and sickening 
hope, that still it miyht he otherwise. So, requesting the uornan to call 
at Mossburn Cottage in the evening, he set off with hurried and irregu- 
lar steps towiirds the city. 

Alfred, with little difficulty, found out the place to which he had been 
directed. It was a dark passage or close, entering by three or four steps 
from a narrow lane. After traversing the little world of misery which 
lay dimly known, and, therefore, scarcely heeded, in that noisome close, 
he came to the spot which he conjectured was that marked out to him 
ns the abode of Mr. and Mrs. Fairgrieve, and rapped gently at the door. 
It was opened by an elderly female, who, to Alfred’s inquiry, whether 
Miss Kthelaide Stuart lived with her, replied, “ Alas ! Sir, the young 
leddy for whom you inquire, has entered into her rest!” Alfred seemed 
to gasp for breath, while he supported himself upon the lintel of the 
door; but th^ next minute lie was standing in n room darkened by the 
closed shutters. Mrs. Fairgrieve had said something, but Alfred heard 
her not. He stood in thb middl# of the place, his body bent, his head 
stretched out, his right hand lifted up, and his eyes strained and dilated 
as if they had rested upon a spectre. He looked—and he thought he 
could distinguished what appeared a human iifj^re lying on the hed. He 
looked,again, and he saw a young female pale and ghastly. He looked 
again, and he saw nothing-—a thick darkness passed before his eyeiP—n 
denth-like sickness had come over his heart—and, staggering forward, ho 
fell with a heavy groan upon the life^ss body of Ethelaide Stuart! 

When Alfred awoke from that long swoon, in which he might, in 
truth, b^said to have been with the dead—he opened his eyes, and 
mediately closed tl^em agidn, for the blood which had retreated !^ 1^ 
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heart was returning into his veins, and n noise was in his head like that 
of the rushing of water, while the cold sweat was dropping from his pal¬ 
lid face. He found himself lying in the same bed where he had seen the 
dead body of Ethclaidc Stuart. In the middle of the Ihmr, supported 
upon two chairs, lay the corpse, stretched out iifion a dead-de.nl. kfrs. 
Fairgrieve, with the assistance of her husband, had just finished laying 
out the body, and they stood at each side, without speaking, stooping 
down, and looking upon the face of the beautiful Mead. 

This is a sad sight!” said Alfred, who was the first to break the 
mournful silence. “ Can you tell me anything about her for whom you 
have performed these last*sud Christian offices ?” 

That can I, Sir !” answered Mrs. Fairgrieve; and beckoning to 
Alfred to sit down on a chair at the head of (lie body, she hcrsclPtook 
a seat as the foot, and cleared her voice: 

It is just three weeks this very day, late in rainy evenin’, sin’ 
the deceast cam’ to our-dwoUin'. It was easy to see, even then, that she 
hadn’t many days to leevc. We agree«l at ance to tak’ her in; for I 
saw that whatever ipicht be her misfortunes, an’ h(»oever she micht bo 
forsaken by her freends, an’ whatever mystery there micht be in her 
forlorn situation, she was nae evil-doer. Ka—ria, Sir! thao honny, 
meek, waesome-Iike een, cou’d never hao helang’d to nne that had a 
wicket or sinfu’ heart. An’, besides, the leddy liersel' wad na he per- 
suadet to gang till genteel lodgins, nor let a d(»ctor come near her. 'W’o 
haith had ta’en a likin’ to the young leddy—for a leddy 1 wool maycJi’ her, 
Sir; an’ I’m suir iiiista’cn if she was na come o’ ntair tlian gentle hluid, 
for a bonnier ban', an’ a sweeter, fairer face, 1 never loukt upon—an’, 
indeed, if she had been (»ur ain hairn, Sir, we could scarcely hae been 
mair tender o’ her. Lindsay read a chapter o’ the Bible to her every 
nicht; and last nicht, bein’ Sabbath, itftcr singin’ the last four verses o’ 
the sixteenth psalm, we kncel’d doon thegetJier at her bed-side; an’ the 
guidman prayed lang an’ fervently, th.'it whatever micht be the sorrows 
o’ this mortal life, her soul micht, thro' the merits o' her Uedeemer, hae 
an entrance ministered to it abundantly into his cvcrlastin’ kingdom. 
An* when we rose frae oiir knees, we saw, she had been greetin ’; hut 
she shuik ban's wi’ us haith, an’ askt us to kiss her, uu' smil’d wi* sic a 
sweet, heavenly smile, that %ve had never seen ony thing like it. 

After she had ta'en a cup o’ tea this morniii', u-i' ha’f a wine-biscuit 
and jeely, it struck me Amt she was mair stool an’ lively.like than I had 
ever seen her ; and 1 was tellin’ her, in a chcerfu’ way, hoo wccl she 
looket, and that simmer was cornin’ in, an' that it nticht na he Jang afore 
she was able to gang out an’ tak’ the air; hut cli ! Sir, if ye iind seen 
sic a look as the dear young creature gue me—it gaed $ftraclit to my 
heart, an’ I was vext un’ like to greetst|iat I luid*evcr said sae. 

** ‘ Mrs. Fairgrieve!’ she said, time were her very words. Sir, ' it has 
grieved me to think that I have been the occasion of so much trouble 
to you and your excellent husband—hut it is drawing near a close. Front 
your great kindness to me,*you have alright to knew something of my 
situation. .1 am a native of*MoAiy; my name is, as 1 have to]!& you, 
Ethelaide Stuart; my family is one of rank ; hut I left them clandes¬ 
tinely,'and married without their sanction or knowledge. Yes I I was 
married. My husband was th§ Hon. Mr. ——’—An* here a faint 
blush cam’ owre her sweet face—' but no matter,' she added,' bis affec. 
fi'on for me soon ceased, and within two months after lp« desertion of 
Im, he was publicly married to another woman. Mjr Heart did not l^eak. 
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but it received a eliock, against wliicJi 1 have Hot been able to bear up. 
I never could dare to return to my family ; but sorely bayo I sulTcred for 
the sin 'U'hich 1 thus committed. I came to this city in the hope of meet, 
ing him^ but I found he had gone to London. I cannot regard him .as 1 
would have done^ hut I forgive him—yes j 1 sincerely forgive him^ as 1 
pray God to forgive me. The last time wc parted, he gave me bank¬ 
notes to » largo uniuuiit. All these notes are in my small sealed trunk. 
J used them not. T gfve them to you, .and to your hushaiid and child, 
rcn. It is my last wish tJiat you destroy nil the letters ,aud juajiers in 
that little trunk, without looking at rmc of them—and ] know you will 
attend to it. V'ou have often wondered and' grieved at niy situation: 
but this lonely .apartment husJmcn to me more agreeable than if J had 
beenSjving in a palace—^uor could I have chosen a place more congenial 
to my feelings. Go, my friend! and bring me a clean hed.gown and 
cap, for I fool 1 sh,'>ll now require them.’ 

“ Her voice bccam’ weakly towards the end, hut J gied her a little 
jeely an' water, an’ it revccv’»l lier. J t«>ok out th.at same nicht.gt)wn 
an' cap which yo see on the body—it had never Jtecu out o’ the fold 
sin’ the day it was maile—an’ as I put it upon her wastet Avrm, my 
heart w.is like to break, for 1 thocht on the words o’ uiie that had com¬ 
passion upon sinners—lliat against the dtiy of herhuryin’ hud she keepet 
this, lint wliiin I had sortet her a’, an' washt her face an’ her ban’s w 1’ 
u wat cloth, an’ hraidet her yellow liair, she was sac bonny an’ fresh- 
like, an’ her ecn werena’ sunk as 1 hud seen them ; an’ there was a hit 
spat o' red just i’ the middle o’ ilk white cheek, sae that ^^lle looket 
inair like n bride arrayed for her hridaUIied, than aue preparin' herscl’ 
for the grave. Slie then stsk’l me w’hat a clock it was ; an' wh.-ni 1 telt 
her, she said ' It is enough—it w'ill he all over hy noon !' 81io lay doon 
.’igiiiii, nil’ I Silt hy tlie bed-side lookin' upon her; wi’ her white ban’ 
looket in mine ; hnt she seemed restless, and ask’t me to read n clnqiter 
o’ the Dihle. At her ain request, 1 read the fourteenth chapter o’ John’s 
Gosjiel, ‘ Let not your henit he troubled: y© believe in God. believe also 
in me!’ An' whan I had read to tlie end o' the tw'eiity-seventh verse, 
she gave a deep sigh, an' 1 faiul a gentle pressure o’ her saft han’ on 
mine. I lookt up, an' saw she had fu’n asleep; sae 1 laid down the 
huik, that I mieht na disturb her, an’ leant owro her as 1 used to do. 
She had indeed fa’n asleep; but eli! Sir, it was that lang sleep frae 
which there is mie awakenin’, till we wake to the lirht u’ eternal diiy!” 

The body was carried out by Mr. Fairgrieve and his workmen. A silent 
and mournful procession was instinctively formed. Mr, Fairgrieve pre¬ 
ceded the body, which was borne upon black spokes, hy four young 
men, two on buch side, with their heads uncovered. Alfred walked at 
the head, and Mrs. Fhipgricve.fullowtMi, weeping, behind. Slowly and 
sadly did that little procession move up the close; and when it reached 
the top, which was somewhat darkened by the houses above it, a number 
of persons had ranged themselves on each side, to get a view of the 
body ns it passed by. A gust of, wind blew Aside the white napkin that 
covered the face of the dead. Men toiik oft their hats, and kept in their 
breath with a holy feeling of awe. Women, amvions to get a nearer 
view of that dead face, stretched out their heads, and snddenly drew 
back and wept j while their young ohes, with an instinctive dread, dang 
closer t|L tbeii; mothers, hiding their little faces. A few stiffled sobs 
escaped nrom feeU|g hearts, but not a word was spoken; and the bier 
passe'd by. The body'was raised into the coaeh which waited in the 





narrow lane. Alfred atdpped in—^the undertaker followed—the doftr 
was shut—and the coach drove slowly off to Moesburn cottage, 

Great was the consternation of the domestics at the Moss. Old Alison> 
in particular, who had been in the house fronw Alfred's boyhood, lifted 
up her hands, and looked with an expression of bewildered plfy on her 
young master. Hut the body was carried itito the house, the sealed 
trunks, containing the property and wearing apparel of Ktlielalde, were 
removed from the hack of tlie coach, jujd the bustle ceased. One cir- 
vurastnnce alone deserves to be recorded, to the eternal honour of the 
unilertaker's feelings:—jWhen lie had deposited the body in an upper 
chamlier, he locked tlie door, and stood with the key in his hand, as if 
considering wliether he should himself* keep it, or give it 'to Alfred, 
'riierc was a fine expression of delicacy and compassion in the man's 
face ; he looked at Alfred, while, hesitatingly, he half put the key into 
his own pocket. Alfred could not mistake wliat wn? passing in his mind. 
" Be it so," he said * and the next moment ho was giving vent to bis 
feelings, unseen, in his own room. 

The day appointed for the burial arrived, dust had been cnnimitied 
to its parent dust, and the company had returned witli Alfred to the 
cottage. Before going down to dinner, ho ordered tlie trunks of the 
deceased to he bronglit into the room, and reipiested, at the s:ime time, 
that Mrs. Fairgrievc and her hiishniid should como up. They both ap¬ 
peared, and Aifreil, in the presence of the minister of the parish and his 
other friends, desired her to relate all the circumstances attending the 
death of the deceased. She did so, almost word for word as she hud 
before narrated them to Alfred, 

" One thing, however, IVIrs. Fuirgrieve has omitted,” said Alfred, 
when Mrs. Fuirgrieve had ceased, “ which is this, that the deceased, on 
the morning she died, hequeathed to Mrs. Fuirgrieve, and to her hus¬ 
band and children, whatever money might he found in these sealed 
trunks ; was it not so ?" 

“ 'Deed, Sir, the deceased did say that; hut the guidmtm and me never 
thoclit that we had oiiy tcetle til't.” 

'fliere was no disputing the fact. The face of the M’oman demon¬ 
strated that she was incapable of falsehood,' The minister declared it 
to be his opigiou that the money belonged to Mrs. Fuirgrieve and her 
family. Every person present, with one exception, echoed tlie same 
sentiment:—that exception was Alfred’s man-uf-business, Mr. Malcolm 
Gri])hard, Solicitor before the Supreme Courts. 

**' There is no legal title here, Mr. Yorston,” said the lawyer, with his 
strong Kiutyre accent, and most gear-gathering aspect, as lie rose from 
his chair, and lifted his arm in the manner of ante determined to carry 
his jtoiiit, strung in the hope that his ihgenufty would, as usual, effect a 
transfbrreiice of a part and portion of the cash into his own pocket. 

The deceased,” he said, “ cannot be held to have been recto in animOf 
in such a state as to capoidtate her for executing validly a settlement of 
her property; though, as t^at ^iropeHy was not heritable, sonAe doubt 
may, perhaps, exist in the case. But, superseding the consideration of 
this point, the bequest, if there really was a bequest, which, in my opu 
niun, seems very doubtful; 1 say,«the bequest, under the provision and 
qualificatron already mentioneil, to this woman, and to her husband, and 
their children, lawfully procreated, or to be procreated betwedh them, of 
the moveable property, funds, and effects, perteinflig and belonging to 
the deceased, at the time of her death, and conia^d in the seized trunk 
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or tnihks, chest or chests, then under the charge of the alleged legatee, 
and now in your own posscshion, Mr. Yorstoii,—hem—and which pro¬ 
perty does not appear to have been specified or described by the deceased, 
fiirtlier than in the loo'sc averment now under consideration, is utterly 
destitute of tliose formalities witlinut which tiie law holds such alleged 
gifts null and void, and of no avail, force, strength, or effect whatever. 
I'lie legatee does not even offer to siibst.intiate her averment by the pro¬ 
duction of witnesses. ^Ve have no evidence, wbatever of llie alleged 
fact. I hold, therefore, that, in law, there was no bequest in this case. 
But what says Erskiiie ? Krskinu says, on this very—” 

But Alfred, with a look and motion of his hand, at once silenced the 

Outer-House” eloquence of his legal adviser, as if his tongue had cloven 
to the^oof of his month ; for he had broken open the trunks, committed 
to the flames the few letters and jtapers found therein, sealed up again 
the jewels and wearing-apparel «>f tJie deeeased, and, lastly, handed over 
to the old uiiriister, five onc-lnindred-pound l)ari!.'-nutes, who was about 
to present them to Mrs. l'’airgrievc and her husband, in terms of the 
wish of the deeeased. 

'I'he reverend old man rose with a jdacid and benevolent countenance. 
"You have heard, rny friends, the sentiments of this meeting regarding 
wliut I now hold in my luinds. It is truly delightful and refreshing to 
see the religion of (’hrist nniinating the hearts, and influencing the con¬ 
duct of his humble disci])les. Never, during the whole course of my 
ministry, have 1 seen true (’hristiaii charity so heantifully exemplified, 
as in that iristains' wliicli has now been brought home so affcctingly to 
our feelings. Doubtless you were the instrumeuts, in the hands of (iod, 
of jirotecting and comforting a dying ('liristian, in the last weary days 
and hours of her pilgrimage ; hut let not such a consideration in any 
degree detr;u't from the honour which attaches to your truly noble and 
disinterested condiu't. Take, my friends, that which in truth belongs to 
you. And wlieii ye yourselves feel that hour upproacliing, wliieh is 
speedily approaching to all, may ymi then experience that pence which 
you may have been the means of inijnivling to others, even that peace of 
(jod which i>aAseth all imdcrstaiiding.” 

The village of (.loslington is situated in a deep glen, surrounded with 
dark wooded grounds, rising iiji to a great height, in the form of an 
amphitheatre. A clear river flows towards the east, with a silent and 
almost iinperceptilde motion, till it reaches the old bridge, where it falls 
over rocks to a depth of ah«)ut twenty feet, and thence rushes onwards, 
through a delightful country, till it is lost in the ocean. A long row of 
cottages—beautiful in their rural simplicity—their little gardens slant¬ 
ing <lowj» to tl?e water's side—stretches up to the southern height, from 
whence the murmur oft^cparislv sVhool is heard, like the humming of a 
hundred bec-hi^’e8. A few detached C(»ttages are hero and there seen, 
w'ith their white walls and ruse bushes; and, through an opening in the 
west, the eye traces the course of that winding stream, and wanders 
over a richly-cdltivated district. intersperse''d with farm-houses and 
country-seats, till the distant view is Ifounded by a range of high grey 
hills. The manse, when viewed from the bridge, seems to rise out of 
the bed of the river, and might be taken for a damp, dreary residence: 
but it is founded on a solid rock; and though, when the floods come 
pouring down from the hills, the troubled waters rise up to the very 
w'alls of the house, is vet ss dry as if it had been built on the top of 
Arthur’s Seat. The ^i^k itself is a lowly, spireless, stone-roofed fabric. 
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simple and unostentatious in its appearnneOj but well befitting; its sacred 
use; for there the terms of salvation have, for many years, been faith¬ 
fully proclaimed. No effort to dazzle tlie imagination is hero attentpted 
—no pompous declamation—no borrowed lustre—no straining at effect; 
but the message is declared in all the plainness And simplicity which be¬ 
long to it; and the elutiuence with which it,is enforced is the eloquence 
of the heart—that eloquence which seeks to be approvon before God, while 
it commends itself to every man’s conscience. ‘Nor is the lonely bury- 
ing-ground, which surrounds the church, less humble. No fantastic nio. 
numents arrest the eye of the curious, as be treads over the hallowed 
ground,—no laboured inscriptions, that record exploits, ingloriously 
acliieved—talents which were never kiiQwii—virtues which were never 
])os.sessed—and piety, which the proud aristocr.it, that sleeps bmeuth, 
never sought to possess ; but a few simple head-stoncs point out the s])Ots 
where the remains of unassuming worth were long ggo deposited. Nei¬ 
ther do flowers nor shryhs grow in this lonelj' jdace : these urc the ex¬ 
pressions of n morbid sorrow—tlio contrivances of an artiflcinlund selfish 
grief, whicli seeks ty gild the cluiinhers of the dead—to hide from its own 
view the imaginary horrors of the tomb—to shed around the grave it¬ 
self the solemn mockery of a vivid and unnatural lustre—and to throw 
life, and beauty, and earthly attraction over the saddest scenes which 
this world presents. No! there is no such vain artifice seen in this vil. 
liige kirk-yard, hut the long grass waves over each hunihle and unknown 
grave, and the kindly feelings and friendly actions which the peaceful 
iuhahitants left behind them, are all that remain to keep alive their 
remembrance in the hearts of men. 

The last rays of a bright sun were shedding their soft light upon the 
lowly eliurch, as Alfreil, who h;id not entered it since the luternient, 
lingered a few miinitcs at the gate of its little hurying-ground. He 
stood looking upon the church. The days of other years rose up in vivid 
remembrance before him, when he sat within its sai'red walls with one 
whose memory was ever dear. Passing over the years that had intervened, 
he thought of subsequent events—the lifeless body—the cuflfin—and 
the grave. As he moved round an angle of tlie church, he saw a person 
sitting near the sjiut which he was apjno.'iching. He turned away. She, 
too, he thought, might be one mourning the loss of a friend tliat had 
been very dear—a inotlicr, or a husband, perliajm, the light of whose 
affection had been quenched in the dark grave,—and he wished not to 
disturb the grief of such a mourner. Put he looked hark to get a 
glimpse of her. There was something in her figure that struck him. 
He felt that it was rude and unfeeling; but he c-mild not resist the im¬ 
pulse—and walked directly to the grave. Tlie youthful «nourner beard 
nut his footsteps till he was close bei^dc her. .She rose—Gracious God! 
Ethelaide ! Ethelaide Stuart !*' gasped*Alfrcd—it was all he could utter. 
“Mr. Yorston !” faintly exclaimed Ethelaide. It was Ethelaide, indeed 
—the same gentle and beautiful creature he. had ever seen her. Alfred 
was not superstitious, huf a mixture of fear and awe darkened his coun¬ 
tenance. But Ethelaide, smiling through her tears, held out Ifcr hand. 
Could be refuse it ? lie pressed that little hand in both of bis, and 
turned to the marble um which had been erected— 

SArnilD TO THE 

MEMORY OP ETHELAIDE STUART; 

X NATIVE OP MOBAY, • 

WHO DtED 19 th HABCH, SIHCCCXIV, AflUBD ^0 YEABS. « 

« BUued are they that mourn ; for they $hall*bc eomforted.'i 
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^'Tliat was My Cousin !" said Ethelaide. 

" Your CtMisin !” echoed Alfred—“ Idcssed be God !” 

But she understood not these wurds^ and waited an explanation—« 
Alfred was silent. 

" Some other time, I' may tell you," rejoined Etlielaide, the story of 
]My (ioiisln Ethey’s misfortunes, so far as I know them; but how she 
died—or who raised that vase to her memory—I know not." 

IDiere you are deficient in the narrative, Rthelaide, it may be 
that 1 may helj) you out." 

Ethelaide looked iriqiiirinp;ly. “ Come, my Gthelaide ! let us leave 
this lonely ]>laco, and I will tell you what I know of your j)Oor sweet 
cousin.” They walked up, arin in arn», to tlie hill-side, and Alfred 
narrated—no doubt more aifectin^ly tbuu I liave done, the incidents 
already narrated. No tears were shed—no vain lamentations were 
uttered over the sorrows «)f one wlu»se jmre and exalted spirit had fled 
t(» a better wt>r!d; but wiien Alfre.'l ceased .speakinfr, the head of 
Ethelaide rested on his shoulder, and hi-. arm was (gently round her 
neek. Slie looked up—neither spoke ; Init in that Joufi; silent look there 
was a beautifully mingled expreshion—of love bui;; cherished—of fear 
dispelled—of hope now all hut realized. It was nnfre tlian the^uiniront 
of heart to heart; it was somethiiu' which would survive the beautiful 
but frail tabernacle in wliich it dwelt; .sometliinj; wbieii they felt would 
exist, when the heart itself bad ceased to beat,—for it was the full com. 
munion of soul with soul, in wbie-b, thou^'li tlic ton^'uo is silent, the 
spirit reveals the mystery of its deepest feoliiifjs. Oh ! what can pur¬ 
chase moments such as those ! They felt that they had been born for 
each other ; that fi>r them there was in reserve a hap}uness w hich the 
heartless and the sensual know not of. The past was for^otton—the 
future was all before them ; and their houndiiii; hear'ts lillcd the opening 
prospect w'ith visions lovely as ever jioet’s fancy sn^^^jested—skies with¬ 
out a cloud—perpetual stinshine—hills ever fi-reen, and waters ever 
clear; losing sight, in the brightness of that dream, of the melancholy 
reality, that this world, even with all its joys, is but a valley of tears. 



A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF CORN-LAW RHYMES, 

ON COnX-IiAWS, AN!) THE MANIFESTO OF THE AnEAH-TAXllV. 

Dear Taif,— 1 ought long ago to have sent y<m my threatened letter 
on the Corn-Laws; Rir the more stupid luy thoughts on that subject 
may he, the more they will amuse<*the enemy; and if he will read to 
laugh, jicrhaps he may read to think. Your neighbour of the Scotsman, 
in one of the ablest articles that ever appeared even in his paper, has 
.shown that our unfortunate lamlowiiers are t^xed much less now than 
formerly', and les§ taxed than their continental neighbours in the pro¬ 
portion of one to five : while in densely peopled, commercial, and manu- 
Lioturing Prussia, the rent of such lands as in Englahd are called 
barley lands, varies from four to seven shillings per acre! But 1 think 
1 can show that our unfortunate and laxy landed worthies pay no tajses 
whatece.r, qxcept as consumers of taxed commodities. * You will allow 
that I can'ucithe<^ pprehnse a commodity, nor pay a debt or tax, with 
the money which X haye this moment consumed in the shape of ^nner 
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or breokfast; and Unit while wc cunsntne the trAe/e of our Rgricultural 
proilucis to tlier last barley-corn and potato, all other producta bought 
by us,—say gold, silver, raw cotton, raw silk, rice, U»bacco, tea, coffee, 
wine, brandy, &c.— jhwa-/ be purchased with our manufactures alone. 
This is equally true of taxes. Jlesides, so lung sis the demand for agri¬ 
cultural produce exceeds the supply, it is clear to demonstration, that 
with or w'itliout (^irn-Law.w, the landowners are protected from taxation 
by the freight and other charges, (eipial to about 10s. per quarter on 
wheat,) which must be paid before foreign corn can reacli the consumers 
hero. AH the items of their exiieiuliture, taxes inelnded, are secured to 
them,—and to the amouyt of the cliarges alluded to, would he secured 
to them, even if they had not made a Ijtw to wring from the miserable 
purcliasers the uttermost pi>s«iblc farthing beside. Instmd thm ty'bring 
untnA-rd, and tujcing ot/ier^, nnght thrif not to pug worr taJCft than, othcr«, 
as theij Olive did, and as the Svotsinan proves the vontinental faiuhnrners 
Hoir dn, in eoautrivs irhevc the, dnuand for bread doh‘ not e.reved the svp-^ 
pig ? 'I'his is a mt»st unportaiit question, well wortliy of being made the 
sul»ject of a sejairale article, speedily to be written, I liope, by some one 
of your correspondents who lias more money than 1 have, and, conse. 
queiitly, more brains and leisure. John Ihili cannot too soon be made 
fully to iiiiderstiMid the attributes of bis Juggernaut, tbut monster god 
who has never hecn ju>tlY accused of adding anything to the ]>uhlic 
wealth, and will certainly never he sent to llie workhouse, or suffered 
to die in jirison, for inventing thrasliing.iiiachines, or Improving the 
steam engine. Such honours arc for the raliblo only—low fellows like 
tVilliam Symington, or Josei»h Lancaster, who invent steam navigation, 
or cheap methods of instruclion, or calculating clocks, or the puddling 
procesiS in tlie iron manufacture ; vulgar creatures, who are mean enough 
to be useful, and, lam sorry to add, stupid eiiougli to keep the useless! 

When will your wi'.est of tin- wise calculate tlie landowner’s black 
mail ? Such a ta.-.k should riot fall to tl»e lot of a crnck-hrained poet. 
Leaving the double incidence, and all secondary consei|ucriccs, entirely 
out of tlie question. What sum per annum do the Coni-iMV's take di^ 
rvrtlg oal of oar pockets ? I will try to answer this query, since, it aji- 
pears, nobody else will. The common estimate, that they cost the con. 
sumers only L. 12,.00(),<)()0 a-year, is made oh erroneous princijdes ; for 
they raise the jirice of all agricultural produce, inexactly the same ratio 
as that in which they raise the price of wlieat; to prove which assertion 
it is only ne,cessttry to observe, that no farmer would rear cattle if he 
could get a greater profit by growing barley or other grain. 

Culquluiun, in estimated the wliole yearly value of the agricul¬ 

tural produce of Great Hritain and Ireland, at L,!^10,ooib()00. Jlis esti¬ 
mate appears to have been formed on the regetalde produce per acre alone, 
supposing the cattle, horses, &c., to Amsuine a certain ipiantity of pro. 
duee, and to be worth what they cost. I’he Quarterly Reviewers—. 
friends of the bread-tnx-eaters, and consequently enemies of the people 
^—estimate the yearly value of nil our agrirultural produce, as equal 
to that of one hundred nwHio# quarters of wheat; which, ah the low 
average of AQs. per quarter, would he L.2.j0,000,oo0. Culqohoun's esti. 
mate could not, of course, include tlie ]>roducc of land enclosed since 
1815. These estimates, therefore, probably approach the truth, and 
may he said to confirm each other. 

If, then, the fair average price'of wheat on the contineii#> is 40s. pet 
quarter, while the robber’s price in England Je dOs.*the diffeiignce in 
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favour of the thieves is rather more than thirty-three per cent, on the 
gross, or exactly fifty per cent, on the net sum; and if the annual value 
of the whole agricultural produce of Great Britain and Ireland is 
L.250,O00,O0 o, then t!io direct yearly cost of the bread-tax, at thirty- 
three per cent, on that amount, is L.82,500,000 ; or a yearly tax of 
L.3, 8s. nd. (nearly twice .as much as all the other taxes together,) upon 
every man, woman, and child, in Great Britain and Ireland, supposing 
the pnpulbtion to he twenty-four millions. If we would know w’hat the 
<!orn-law8 have taken directly out of our pockets since 1815, we have 
only to multiply the annual cost by the number of years, or L.82,500,000 
by 18. The answer will be L.1,‘1-85,000,000, or^ L.i8S,000,000 more than 
all the lands are worth at twenty years' imrchase, supposing the rental 
to he 11.50,000,000. M'hy is not the transfer made? 

The direct yearly cost of the Corn.Laws to the consumers, being 
L.82,500,00(), Whnt are their indirect consequences ? 

They destroy the jhrnier. For he pays out of his capital for untaxing 
his landlord. Now the landowners are the greatest tax manufacturers 
that the world ever saw ! 

They destroy the productive powers of the soil itself, Mr. Mundell 
has proved, that the annual value of the cro|)s is every year depreciat¬ 
ing ; and he moans the corn value, independent of currency. 

By forcing the cultivation of inferi<tr soils, they insure the ultimate 
loss of the c.ipital invested in such soils, and in the meantime lower the 
wages of all labour, :iud the profits of all capitsd. For while they limit 
subsistence, they tend to produce a hopeless and therefore superabun¬ 
dant population, nece.ssarily compelling us every day, to give more and 
more caiiital, labour, and skill, for le-ss and less profit, wages, and food. 

By preventing competition, they prevent improvements in British 
agriculture, and, of course, the beneficial reaction of such improvements 
on our manufactures. 

They blast, as with a curse, the best blessings of Providence, For a 
succession of good harvests would ruin both the landowners and their 
mortgagees! 

They are a declaration of war against every useful and honest person 
in the realm. For they convert into public enemies men who ought to 
be, at least, as harmlessly respectable as other idle annuitants arc. 

They foster boundless insolence, and inconceivable ignorance in par- 
son-judges, soldier-parsons, and other dealers in parlour-lau', the great- 
kept generally. For while they arc kept, what occasion can they have 
to improve, or to exercise at all, either their moral or their intellectual 
powers ? 

They lower l;jie price of bread abroad, while they raise it here ; thus 
offering a double premium for the ruin of ourselves first, and then our 
o2)pressor8. • * 

They justify every possible or conceivable abuse and villany. For, if 
the ('urn-Laws are justifiable, the inmates of our workhouses have an 
undeniable right fo dine every day on venison^ plum.pudding, and mo¬ 
selle. It would be a solemn and itistruqtive<8pectacle to see them pay a 
visit of ceremony to my lord, their brother pauper,. in the state coach 
and four. 

They discourage honesty, and reward crime. For they tempt the de¬ 
luded multitude to cry, ** Release unto us Barabbas.'* Now fliis Barab- 
bas is a mur.'deret. 

TAcp. convert (far Ikst customers into rivals. For, if we arc not allotired 
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to buy what our corn-ffrowing friends have to sell, they liave no altcrna. 
tive but to manufacture for themselves, and ultimately for our Vtther 
customers. 

Thfjf offer a premium to idleness. For, if we are not permitted to 
exchange our surplus manufactures for what we wish to buy, we cease 
to produce a surplus. Thus they may be truly said to cause the loss of 
unproduced millions, and rub the wnges-fund of futurity. 

They render the people hopelens. For they are intended to take what¬ 
ever the ta\-ga{hci*er spares, and bring down all profits to that point 
which uill afford starvation wages only ; causing incendiary fires, assas¬ 
sinations, strikes, and Trades' Tnions; and making every reduction of 
taxation, however extcn^vc, a mere transfer from the Exchetjuer to the 
pockets of the Great-Kept. If they do not overthrow the monarchy, 
they will probably end in a dog.fight for the tuxes, between the ^Execu¬ 
tive, and Messrs. Capiilet, Cacafoga, and ('ompauy. If the Malt 'Pax 
and tlic Assessed 'Paxes were repealed to-morrow, tlie Hread-Tax eaters 
would ultimately reap ilie whole benefit to the last farthing. If a steam 
engine were invented, that would do the w<nk of a thousand horses for 
tuelve ijiontlis at Mie cost of a pint of turpentine, the advantages of Uie 
invention would, at last, go all into the pockets of tlie Oirt-Kings, or 
Ilig-Beggars only. 'Pliat can’t he true,” cries some would-he Peel, for 
1 should buy an estate with the curnings of that steam-engine, 'i'hen, 
he would himself he a Dirt-King: which he could not be, without sacri¬ 
ficing one-third of his fortune, for the honour of becoming a public 
enemy. 

They hare a tendency to prolong their ou;n iniquity, h’or every little 
cotton-spinning dunghill-spurner, who happens to become territorial, 
dreading a return to the dunghill, siqiports, of course, the inonojmly. 
Behold, fur example, poor, ncwly.acred, Oucafoga Peel, half doubtful of 
his own importance, like a mouse on sixpenny worth of copper coin, try¬ 
ing to look over tlie backs of the rats; Peel, the parvenu, who, thougli 
lie might be respectable as the champion of the people, rhooecx to he ridi¬ 
culous as their opponent ; behold him, 1 say, rising in the House of 
Commons, to tell the gentlemen horn, how he scorns the Radicals, mean¬ 
ing the Bread-'^I’ax pnyerx! So true is the saying of that infinitely 
greater htatesinan, Saiicho Panza, that the higher a monkey climbs the 
more he shows his breech. And if Saiicho were now living, he would 
agree with me, that it would he time enough for our Bread-Tax-cuting 
ape to give himself airs, vhen he could live, without robbing the tree. 

They take one-third of his savings from every trader or other producer, 
who invests his surplus in land. For if he buy an estate, he must pay 
the price of three acres for two, and ruin his heirs. M hy cannot little 
tradesmen here, as in France, retire when successful, eifcli to his free¬ 
hold of forty or fifty acres ? BecaiMie.the Drcad^ Tax will not let them. 
M'^hy cannot the peasant here, ns in France, buy with his surplus labour 
a wayside cottage, and its two or tliree acres ? Because the land is mo¬ 
nopolized, the peasant can make no savings, the Corn-Laws devour them, 
compelling him to be a pauper, and making that tlie lule which ought 
to be the exception. * , 

They have a direct tendency to dismember the empire. For, if they are 
to be continued, the violent sepayition of Ireland from England is de- 
monstrainy inevitable; and unless the landowners can shew that the 
great mass of the people here have, or can have, any reason not wish- 
the utter overthrow of that state of t)ungs,^whigh apables hf^ ^on- 
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Band sturdy Wggars to plunder twenty-four millions of useful men, let 
them answer to their own hearts, if they dare, what will he the conse¬ 
quence to themselves, <»f a convulsion in the sister isle ? But our land- 
owners have been, from the womb, accustomed to eat sour fruit, by cut¬ 
ting' off the l>ebt boughs of the crab tree. Or, rather, the modern'Jona¬ 
than trild sets fire to the house, in order that he may'steal, and knows 
nut tluit lie lias bargained to die beneath the burning rafters! 

'J'hi’jf koi'p the vjrehungea ngainat us. For if the Americans send no corn 
to England, they draw ‘no bills on England for corn, lienee, such is 
often the scarcity of bills on England in New York, as to raise the pre¬ 
mium to 10 i>cr cent. But if the corn trade were free, liills represent¬ 
ing corn would be found in that market at par'; or, if not, the agents of 
British merchants I'Oiild remit the corn instead of the bill; whereas, at 
prosedV, they are giving a Jiundred guineas for a liundred pounds; ano- 
tlier hrihe to our rivals ! Jt would be easy to shew, that the Corn-laws 
in their effects on.the exchanges alone, cost tho productives of this 
conufry t‘i,0(i(),0<H) a-yoar. ' 

Tlu‘jf hwer the value of men. F'or lliey compel us to send men out of 
the country, at an expense of L,15 ]>cr Jieud; whorens, if the corn trade 
were free, wo should save the value iif every man, whom wo now expa¬ 
triate, with the surplus profit of his futui’c iahour, and the cost of his 
expatriation beside. Now men are costly. No ])erson has reached the 
ago of twenty years, without having cost his country at least L.ho. 

They fill the realm with lies and Unr/t. For wc are told hy their 
authors, that heeause they buy our goods when they want them, there¬ 
fore tho money they take from iis returns to us in a " fructifying shower,” 
But wliy hliouid wc trade on such terms We might as well pass our 
money from the left pocket to the right. want customers wlio \rill 

liny oiir goods, not with our money, but their own. If it were true 
(nliich it is not) that they expend in the piirehasc of our good.s till that 
tlioy take from us in the price of bread, they w'ould still get our goods 
for nothing! If they eoinpel me to p.ny thorn thirty jicnce for bread 
whioli is only M'orth fifteen peiiee; atul if they then expend fifteen pence 
at my shop, in goods on which I charge a jirofit of five ]>er cent., what 
can be cleax'er than tliat they obtain from me fifteen pennyworth of goods 
for throe farthings ? 1 want no more siioh eustomers, I have had too 

many sneh ; and whether they are called swindlers, or shcdulers, or 
haiikriipts, honest, or fraudulent, or Bread-Tax eaters, ricli and rascally, 
tlie result is the same on my balance-sliect, and to my poor children's 
trenchers. 

2'het/ are paid fteire over. For, if 1 am compelled to pay three shil¬ 
lings for corn, which is only worth two shillings, I am manifestly robbed 
of one shilling^ consequently, 1 cannot expend that shilling at my neigh¬ 
bour’s bhup : nor can he'*gain threepence hy it ,* neither can he pay his 
creditor with it; and,’for want of it, other creditors cannot pay theirs. 

Then nllato us no alternative hut utter extinetim, or the lowest food 
that will support life. The apes of hfalthus, whose barren minds, and 
unmarried thouf!:}itB, never bred ^ new ide^ are not aware of this. Do 
those fat-headed and comfortable sages' never think of * • • • 

« ♦**s(^#***p Suppose we follow the advice of your 
Chalmers, and fling God's best blessiogs in his face, what will be gained 
by the extinction qf the noble race of Burns and Watt, Arkwright and 
Alilton ? J'he Irish landlords can breed any number of wretches to com¬ 
pete for potato patches at ^£19 per acre, and by. emigration te euppljr the 
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place of those who may chnse to die in single blessedness here, they can 
valve down the population of Ireland to the starvation sufety-puintj^ Our 
lauguttge is already tinged with tJie brogue, and tho deeper the tinge 
the lower is our degradation M'ith rejstiictcd industry, vain is the 
prtite about mural restraint: it can only make men give place to savages; 
be we idle or active, mortil or otherwise, wise ortoolish, careful or extra, 
vagant, if corn-lnwed, wo must die or degenerate. 

Thry nffur a premium tn rebeliion. For either the Government re¬ 
presents tlie landed hydra, or is unahlo to defend us from its rapacity. 
Do we then pay taxes merely for our own wrong? and if so, why? 

They arc edicts for the prohihitUos of trade. For if cotton spiriiicra 
abroad can buy with ils. Od, food, which here costs lOs. 3d., how cun we 
retain our cotton manufactures, except by a free trade in corn, which, 
by lowering the price of bread here, and raising it, to our rivals,*would 
force them to give their artisans higher wages, and perhaps sluit up shop. 

Are tliey not, then, a tax for tl»e yratuitous rnin«of the people, who 
by consenting to be int])ovenslied will only render inevitable the de¬ 
struction of their opjiressoVs ? TJioy may be likened to a servanUmon. 
ster, who is preparing for his tonployers a tenub in bis own belly, and 
will oat tiiem one day, raw and alive. For, by lowering tlic rate of 
jtrolit, they are driving capital out of the country; and we shall awake 
some morning to learn that two or three millions of labourers have been 
suddenly tlirown out of employment, without wages, without food, with¬ 
out tli« j)ussibility of either. But it is time to sum up. 

Whut are the present results of the Corn-Ijuws ? ('ontinual diminu¬ 
tion of tlie profit and wages-futid. ^V'ant of employment; or increased 
cmpliiyment, with dituinished remuneration, (icneral misery, individual 
despair. Competition, a <leat1i struggle, kept down by bankruptcies, liife, 
a masquerade of real poverty and pretended w'caltii. Premature death 
by child-murder, by* suicide, by overwork, by famine, by intemperance, 
by sorrow, by terror, by military execution, rniversal corruption, in¬ 
terminable cant, unutterable crime, a new name for murder ! Patrician 
beggars, calling their victims vagabonds. 'I'riuls for life and death, 
decided at the Old Bailey infve minutes! The lawyer, tho bailiff, tho 
constable, the p<dice spy, and the hangman all at work, like worms in a 
corpse. The crowded workhouse, the crow’Ued jail, t)»o imjdored con- 
ricti<|n, the derided scaffold, tho hqsy turnkey, .the indefatigable drop ! 
What uill be* the future results if the causes continue? Not, as at 
Bristol, ferocity that irili do evil, hut desperation that must! National 
hunger ! 'I he dc.spair of millions ! Revolution ! Anarchy ! Sword- 
Law ! A second Robespierre! Another Napoleon, without his virtue? ! 

hrom the Agricultural Report, ordered to bo printed by the House of 
Commons, August 2, 1S33,—and wbicli may be called th^ manifesto of 
tho landowners,—wo may gather that .they intind -'to secure all their 
present supposed advantages by a fixed duty, which will prolong every 
evil of the existing C!orn-laws, with this sole advantage, that the duties 
will find their way into the exchequer, instead of going, as at present, 
into the pockets of foreigners. This Agricultural Report, as a mere 
compositioB, is of inestimabfe Vhlue’. It is the very best tragi-comedy 
in the language. Nothing can be more facetious than its conclusions; 
Dothing^more. satisfactory and delightful than the selLbetrayal of its 
evideDce,<=-exqeiit„the public ezei^tion of great cranioals. It provee 
that fel^Mjfers aye better off now than formerly, by showing that, in' 
1^, «ln^t waf jSia, dd. per qiiartei^trith wt|ge« ireekj; «ttA 



in 18S8> ^eat is SUb. Id. pisr quarter, (not OSs. f) mt)k^iir%g 90 
7a. td Ok. pot week. It declarea, but not In thebe ternu), that ^the oflmdl^ 
tiun of England, at this time, ia precisely that of a town in a state *t 
siege. It is clearly the interest of the inhabitants that hrea^.^onld 
come into the town; but, it beems, it map be the interest of eqitain 
haman denionu, that as Utile oball eome in as possible ! The poor rat^, 
its authors show, have been greatly increased, and lands already thrown 
out of cultivation, by the operation of the law which is intended to 
raise rente ; therefore, they conclude, rents must be kept up ! that ia to 
say, foreign corn must still be (to tlie starvation point) excluded ! 
Why don't they exclude tea ? Because the Chinese work for a penny 
per day; and labour is a principal item in the cost of tea. But if we 
carniqi' compete with China in leu, neither can we with Poland in wheat. 
Why sustain a loss hy excluding cither P Perhaps, than, after all, the 
trao question is not whether we are richer than we have been, but ithe-‘ 
ther we are robbed ?' If we are robbed, we are poorer than we 6ught to 
be. 'i'wo solemn questions heie iorce theuiHolves upon my attention. 
Prom a Parliament of mortgaged landowners, and their servants out of 
livery, what can we expect hut latid.johbing expedients .J* And why 
ahoiild we pray for palliatives, if tlie Corn-Laws, in their enormity, will 
speedily rid ns of the landed nutsnnce itself and for ever.^ Better revo¬ 
lution with liojie, than misery without it. 'Phat will be l>est for us, 
whatever it may be, which will soonest bring the estates into the market. 
Let 113 then watch well liie Tury-M'^higs and their Parluiment j or in 
the very next session they wili make out articles of partnership, w^hich 
will delay the fiat awhile, and then send us all to the Curette together, 
whereas the swag-sweepers only ought to go. What will bo their rea¬ 
sonable jiroposition? A fixed duty of 20s. per qiuirter on wheat; equal 
to a direct annual tax of L.H2,500,000, and an indirect one to the same 
amount, on the productives ot Great Britain and Irqlund. Thus, laws 
to make bread scarce, (as an insiir.ince against famine,) are a syateiq of 
legalized robbery, (to secure us against empty inirses.) 

The Corn-Law question lies in a nut sh«ll. JJo »e kefp iJie Great-X^tptf 
or do wo not P Is the corn which they sell iia as cheap and good os thvt 
which they exclude P It catmot be as cheap, beeaiine there tV no^ e^Ul^gh 
of it ; and tiiey ground their claim fur protection pn their iiiabill^ to 
compete witii foreign groWers. Am they not tlicn, palaoed-bfij^ra, 
eeir.declared, palaeod-rubbers, self-proclaimed? 7'Ae//need uoiapap 
their fingers, and say, Tliey do not that for public opinion! But 
why waste words ou these superlative w orthies P If the vilest tern Itt- 
language is Broad-tax-eater, the infamy of infamies may be eu^ressgd 
in one anruasigii. Why vituperate the ne phu ultra of miscreancy? Yet 
why not P Thieves arp thieves, and we are in earnest when we sgy so. 
Don’t take fright, tny hefb, at a Ibw librd words, but try one or twq> of 
them on your horse, a^d the whip, too, ^ he u in'etotes. Odr enemies 
long succeeded in wrung-dmng, by orying Mad dog^’* when.the dog was 
not mad, bat statvedis and surely we may proseqpte an honest purpUge^ 
by telling the tnith ia llain terns, the plainest being thd best, **, dby 
bvt you must argue temperately: you are only robbed^ 'bnd insulted; 
•don’t get into a passiem," say the would-E^hongbt ;(nehda of.jfhe 
'‘VeH-«ated multitnde. They know .what ive vcmfCMed tt seinei|^«^|gB-. 
ihiyer might translate tbinr^i^recatioB Omei <*jDeiffaua4d^C*lbdi 
stupid jackass^ wkat idis y^r Yen are only ov«r.b«rdeped|w,S^^ 4 ^e' 
yvtt try tu kidk? oCan'kfovgo'*^ geaUy, and 1ft 
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« 

Will Dothiog' satisfy you, short of tumbling your load into tke mirO, and 
burying your villunous heels in your kind master's bread-basket, syou 
beggar?" Yet this would be hardly characteristic of an ass-driver, unless 
he lived in a palauc. 

Let the Bread-taxry be told now, for the first time, not the Iust->-that 
since tht>ir bread •tax.wiiining battle of Mont Saint Jean, they have not 
had a leg of mutton on their tables that was not stolen from our pantries ; 
and that, if their agrie.iiUui'ui report is true, they will henceforth never 
get a leg of mutton honestly, uii/cbh thry bey it. Let them also know, 
that wc kn<iw well, that it is not in tiie power of the Tory-Whig Minis¬ 
ters, even if they had the will, to defeat the Coni.luws; except by re¬ 
turning to the inramous inconvertihle paper, and so raising the price 
of corn, as to adtiiit it permanently at IS. per tpiartcrj duty. What! 
rake up from his grave tlie tilthiest reniiiaut of cadaverous Pitt ? ^They 
shall not do it. The miserable attempt they have made towards it,—> 
if its effects ho not speedily counteracted by new ^nnt-stuck banking 
companies, will overwhchii them with confusion. Must we then despair ? 
No. IV'e must win a tree trade in the t)nly way in which it can ho won, 
as a conquest and tfriumph over the worst men that ever braved and 
insulted the forbearance, of (lod and man; and as a first step, or pointy 
d’apyuit estuhlisli auti.bread tux s«icieties in every munufacturiug district. 

Having n«>w probably given yon enough of a poet’s prose, allow me to 
conclude by laying betore you a sample of a proser’s eloquence. When 
you have read it, you will allow that matter-of.fact men are sometin^s 
the most eloqtient of all. It was addressed to me by u Sheffield engineCir, 
who cheerfully luaiutdius his own nine children, hut probnlily thinks it 
hard that he should he compelled to feed the rich also ; and it ought to 
he pi'inted for three reasons. It may wi'ing a notice of ua from tho 
Miyrniny i 'hroniele ^ the honest praise of y<»ur readers ought to reward 
him who liad the heart to write it; arfd it will furnish a fine close to 
this epistolary harangue, addressed, through you, to all the GVeaf-JTepf 
and all their feeders. 

" The editor of the Morning Chronicle, I see, gives the- Corn-lavf 
Rhymer credit for being a poet, but ilot a ]>olitician. lie seems to con¬ 
sider all poets as incapable of patient investigation. Convince him to 
the contrary; do not rest satisfied wdth being* set down as a miidmnn, so 
long-as you know and can pro^ c that two and two make four. Dr. Black, 
(who is said to he the editor,) overlooks the injury caused, by prulubit- 
ingthe/rce exchange of our manufactures for foreign commotlitics. The 
great beneiit resulting from an abolition of the Corn-laws, would not con¬ 
sist so much in the reduction of the price of bread, as in the advance of 
wages occasioned by an increased demand fur our goods from abroad. If 
we take American or Russian w'heat, which might he inf^iorted at two- 
thirds of the price for which our farilkefs caiw grow It, the Russians and 
Atnericans will take our goods in exchange; not to oblige us, but becau^ 
'ire Can maker and carry them at a less price than they can produce them 
at home. It is the case now, with regnrd to those countries; and with 
cheaper food, &c. we should soon he ^le to set at defihnce the compe* 
titiun of France and Germany. Y)ur loss, therefore, is twofold~we may 
lay, manifold. We not b|ily pay too much fur our bread, to aupport the 
landiflrd m Ms luxuries and rotten Corn-law system, but we lose the 
ddvaniage of that invaluable kind of exchange which seta at nought the 
absurd and wicked doctrine of Malthus; that all-aubduing fweign trade 
'iilUch iihitea great and far-severed t&tions in dglighttul bends ef 
ret. IV.—wo. XXII. * , 2 H • 
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p«ac« { bringing the Chinese, the Australian, the Peruvian, and the hfexi- 
can}- as it were, to our own doors ; producing a higher degree of eivili- 
lation in ei'ery branch of the human family, and thus paving the way for 
the general reception of immortal truth and happiiietis. Conulnws might 
be looked upon us the contrivance of some demon to retard the approach 
of the millennium ; an^ if that demon were to appear like Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar in the shape of a king, he would deserve the dreadful punishment 
inflicted upon that intolerant and cruel monarch, who would suffer no gods 
to be worshipped but those of his own manufacture, on pain of being 
east alive into a burning furnace. Ilut free trade is like freedom of con¬ 
science ; it makes us tolerate the opinions and customs of other nations. 
The free trader feels himself a citizen of tlie wide world, yet still at- 
tached by nature to his native soil. Moreover, free trade is like the 
philosopher's stone; it turns iron into gold, and raw cotton into all the 
various comforts and necessaries of life. The steam engine was not in¬ 
vented to enable ua to pay the corn tax, or bear any other unnecessary 
burden, but to swell the industrious population' of our should-be happy 
country, and spread the growing intelligence of Britain to the remotest 
regions of the globe." " 

Could our chances of amendment have been fewer than they are, if M-e 
had placed our destiny in the hands of men like the author of the above 
extract, instead of resting our forlorn hope, as we now do, on the doubt¬ 
ful abstinance from folly of a Melbourne, whom Nature intended for a 
turnkey; or of a Stanley, whoso high-caste soul, like his face, seems 
made of aromatic vinegar ? Believe me, they could not; and, believe 
mo to be. Dear Tait, yours very truly, 

Sheffield, November 4, 18.3.^. Ebenezku Eixiott. 

Note.-^We think it of much consequence that the different classes 
of society should know each other’s sentiments, and have therefore 
printed Mr. Elliott's letter, with the omission of only a single passage, 
and without softening any part of what we have published. But our 
excellent friend must excuse us for saying, that we dislike the violence 
with which he has expressed himself. It is of no use to rail in this man¬ 
ner at the landlords. Most of the present landlords hud no share in the 
guilt of enacting the Corn-laws, and few of them have any idea of the 
misery the bread-tax occasions. In retaining the Corn-lewB, they act 
no worse than every other class of monopolists, sinecurists, and place¬ 
men, has dune, for their own share of public pillage. It is not by rail¬ 
ing at a moral guilt, so extensively diffused, and of which many of the 
landlords are, perhaps, unconscious, that any good impression is to be 
made ; but by again and again showing the mischief of a tax on food ; 
until the eryin^r evil of^ the ('orn.laws is thoroughly understood by all 
elassts; and when that*^ iS the safib, there will be no need of violent 
declamation. At present, it.is scarcely just, and assuredly injudicious. 


• ROYAL ACADEMIES. 

r C V 

We have never been able to forget a biting truth put forth by 
Thf Examiner, that people talk of '< his Majesty's Minister^," » his 
Majesty's navy," « his Mejesty's servantsbut that we hear of no¬ 
thing national" but the ** National Debt." Yet there is nothia^ 
very aaq[>idtotta in tb^ unpatronization of royalty I |U»yal SocietiM and 
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Rofal Academies have proved the bane of science and of art; we need not 
add of liternture, so far as relates to England ; because although have 
a Itoyal Society «tf‘ Literalure, its existence is knonii to a very select few. 
Must (»f tliese Iloyail Assuciations resemble nothing so much as a jury of 
matrons, impaiinelled to dive into some Tinr8ej*y secret. 'I'liere is no. 
thing wholesome, nothing manly about them. They stitlu genius in its 
birth ; and amuse themselves with caudle and lullabys, ns a compensn. 
tlun fur the loss of their nursling. One of theiy clouts the l>iike of Bus. 
sex as its President ; the otlier, Sir Martin Slice. Such distinguished 
names ns tlio»o of W'llkic and Martin, are to thrm more leather and 
prunella A Royal Society has its inherent right divino^its prerogative 
of stujiidity—its despotism of dune.ehood ! 'i'he Royal Iii'titution has 
been saved from beggary by u generous'donation from the revere^id Jack 
Fuller ! lie lias given his money to one Royal Society:—Wliy can he 
not bestow his brains on the two others.^ Nor do they mnniige these 
things hotter in France." The “ Iiiflitute” lloifrished ; thor “ Royal 
Aciideiiiy of lnscri|iti(Tiis and Relle Lettres" is rapidly going to pieces. 
It has once mure become n matter of amhition,—of p.-itroiinge,-^of back, 
stiiiis iiitiiiciice. At tlic aiiiiiial iiiecliiig which look place in the month 
of AugU'.f, nrider the smiling presidiuicy of .Monsieur Kuotil lloohette > 
some tliii'ly meinburs as-iomtiled in their academic costume—(a court 
dress cniliruidcred with giirluiids of green leaves, >ery easy to mistake 
for laurel,)—all, or nearly all, being adorned with ribbons of various 
orders of vari.ius conritrie.s. Among tveni were a few eminent names ; 
blit the majority uiiglit have aniiouiiucd thoflisulvcs, like the noble aca. 
dctnician, of the time of Louis XV'. ; who, on being apostrophized by 
ilostaut the grammariiiii uifli, “ Afoi, jr unis iri pour run grfitnmnirf;!" 
I'eplied “ I\l luoi punr tnoii urntKipi-rr.” Some wore there for their cam¬ 
paigns ; and ffy/HC, for their eahiiiot influence !—'I'ho fosterage of all. 
however, was directed to the same object ;—the advanecmeiit of learn¬ 
ing :—'I'hey met to di.-tribiite medals, and institute future pri/t's. Iniiu- 
nierable essays and treiiti>es h.id been sunt in, to compete for tliesu din. 
tinctions ;—but, when the moment of distrihiition caroe, it was announced 
fruiii tlie uhuir that not one amon^f them all, cither in jiirisprudencp, 
moral ]ihil<isi<pliy, antii|inirian or historical res arch, was mljiidged w<ir- 
thyof a prize! All had liecn weiglied in the ^lalaiice, and found wanting! 
In lieu, tluycfiire, of the jiromised presentation of Academic Medala, 
the ri'Seiuhlage was ohliged to content itrclf with a lengthy tribute 
the nicnmry of ( hampuilioti — gTiunbled by the perpetual Rccretary, M. 
Sevestre de Sacy. 'I’rue to the example of the learned Thrhsm it pre¬ 
tended to eiilogi'/e, the coinpositinn appeared to ho eiulited in hiero- 
glypiiics ;—not tnie word in a thouaund reached the audience ! Away 
ahruiik the erudite members, one by' one; tlje D.okes and Mnrshala to 
the Tuileriea,—the ProfeiSorH to*tkeir (Vdleges ; and even the'loM 
literate auditors, blind to the advantagea which might accrue to -tlfe 
cause of learning from tlie efforts of an old gentleman in an embroidered 
coat, adorned with numerous (.frders, to convince them of so trite a truth 
us the merit of Champulli^n, (Resorted the field. A beggarly Recount of 
empty benches remained at the conclusion of the memoir: and the cour¬ 
teous President wa.s compelled to proclaim the abrupt termination of the 
business^ - leaving half-a-dozen ^her orations safe in the pnekets of half* 
a-dozen learned mumtvers,—and putting to shame the printed progrerpnetf 
In which tliey had been formally announced ! Bo Much foe Royal Apa** 
dPAties! 
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^ ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


WiiLi. has it been said, tliat tlie rnmance of absolute fiction is often¬ 
times l(‘KS wonilorl'til, and startiiiij; to oiir jiicvinus expectations than 
the roinance of real human life. And, in the same spirit, it lias been 
asserted, that the resources »»f mere physical nature are more ample, and 
more effective in the pro(j.uction of the inarvellou", than the imaginary 
world of magic or oriental enchantment.^"’ 'J'liat was a remark which 
might naturally have been called forth by tlie first application of the 
magnet to the jmrposes of navigation. Never,war any natural agent 
discovered which wore »o much the appear.iiice of a magical device ; nor 
even, to this ilay, has science succeeded in divesting of mystery that 
syiujinthy with an unknown (dtject, which constitutes its power. It is 
btill a mighty talisman ; and ditfeiiiig from the talismans of superstition 
only thus far,—that it obeys a power acting l»y fixed laws, and in bar. 
iiioiiy with the other powers eompo'.ing the sj stem’of nature ; whereas, a 
talisman, according to its oric.ital idea, obeycil the motions of a finite 
will,—capricious in themselves, and liy possibility coiitradictory to the 
other forces of nature. 

But if the magnet assumed tlic mysti'rious air of a talisman, even 
when applied to the simple and straight-forward purposes of the niurincr’s 
compa»s, iiiiicli more might it he so viewed witen its agencies w’erc di. 
reeled upon the aiiiiual system of man,—a world so vast and so oiiscure 
in itself; upon his diseases hi tlie first jtlace ; next ujuui his volition ; 
and, finally, upon the wliole plieiiomena of his siuiliiuit nature. It might 
ivell he exjiecled in sueh a c.ise, that, unle-s the utmost iliseretion and 
sobriety of mind on tlie part of tlie discoverer accoiujiaiiied his first ex- 
hihitions of these marvellous pretensions, they would ineiitahl) be met 
and cnislied, in their very birtii, hy an overwhelming movement of con¬ 
tempt, in an age trained almost to excess in tin* sceptical discipline of 
science. This result look jdaco : Mcsiiier, the reviver of animal mag. 
uetisin in modern times, so far from possessing tho.se endowments of 
caution and scientific scepticism, wlifch w ere essential to the conciliation 
of the public attention in an enligbtcnod age, and tu the propitiation of 
the iucredulou-i temjier, and the sjvirit of ridicule, always so active in 
Parisi.in society, was in an extravagant degree distinguished by all the 
qualities of mysticism and quackery, fitted to firing any science into 
contempt, lie belonged, by tlie features of bis mind, to tlie earliest 
ages of European «'uhure. Both in his seientifie views, and his personal 
arrogance, he presented an impersonation of all the bad qualities distri. 
billed, in difierent ages, umoiiirst Apollonius of Tyana,—the w’oi*st of the 
Thaumaturgic Platonists—Paraeelsiis, and Cardan, whilst, apparently', he 
had very little of the talent vthich .sit eminently distinguislied most of 
these men. And hence it followed, though perhaps in a season of more 
public leisure even in Paris such a result would not have followed, that 
the hostility which lie had provoked, expre.^sing itself through the organ 
of a learned corporation, exploded his doctrines, and drove them sum¬ 
marily off the stage, by* one emphatic movement of contempt, before they 


* A tale was, in fact, writtm avowedly iu illustration of this principle, by Madams 
de Gcnlis, and placed aiuone:at her 7a/e« o/t/fe Catt/e,— as they are entitled in the 
English translation. According tu onr rccollet tion ot it. the chief faults lay in tfaw 
very limited ac^.iintance of the writer with, the different branches of Natu^ Phj- 
losophy; an objection ivhi h kaves the subject still uiien to a writer better qualified. 
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had been alluvrcd time to win upon the public mind, or oven to^ourt 
exuminiitiun, by a suffiitiently tieneral publication of facts. Powerful, 
however, ns this opposition w:i«, we are satisfied tliat even for the mo¬ 
ment it would not Jiave availed ajrainst the extraordinary truths already 
recorded, and tlie curio-ity already awakened,'had it not co-operated 
with the charlatancrh' of Mesiner him-ielf. 

Frederic Anthony Mesnier was born in Switzerland on the 93d of May, 
17:H. In his yoiitli he had l•een a student of tubdieine at Vienna, under 
V^an Swieten, the }?reat commentator on lloerliaave. In that city lie 
completed his studies, by takiiiii: the reipiisite dejiree ; settled there ns 
a practitioner; and tinalh raided himself to a condition of comfort l>y a 
fortunate niarriaire. .Mesmer had always manifested a love of the mar¬ 
vellous : he studied all the old wliters on ma^ic and astrology ,• and at 
leiij'th, when about 39 years of u;>e, published the fruit of his studies 
in a thesis, which he piihlicly defended, On ihr in^litnicv of tin: I’/nnrts 
upon the Ilinnan Iloilif, 'Phis iiillncnce operated, as he here assumed, 
hy electricity. Itut, findiii^tliat a^'cnt iinuhupiate to the solution of all the 
phenomena, about ite^'cn j ears afterw ards b<‘abandoiieil it for iiiaynetisin, 
wliicb h :d been forced u}iou his attention by Maximilian Hell, the 
learned professor of astronomy at \'icnna. I bis bap|)ened iu 
and, for tbe follow in^r jears, Mesmer acteil upon his theory, by 

applying tbe niannet as a remedy to various diseases. 'I'lie elfccls were 
ju»v\erfnl ; and tbe use of the m:ij,niet was naliirally a yood deid extended 
in the medical jiraetice at N'ionna. lint, as the elfecls hefraii tn vary 
under this extended ;ip|)lication, ninch disciissicni arose, iniicii opposition, 
and, finally, mnch jiersonal enmity towards Mesmer. From this ho 
withdrew for a time (l77.'>-<») into llavarin and his native coiinlr)’, tra- 
vtdlint; extensively ; and at llenie, as well as Zurich, jterformin;^ some 
noticeahlc I’lires. *()u his return to N'ieiiiia, lie o|ieiied a hospital in his 
own lioiiso, for the relief of persons in extreme poverty ; and at this 
sta^re of his history it was that he fell upon his main discovery, I'p to 
the |treseiit era, he had alw.iys employed ma;'iielic rods in operatiiif' 
upon liis patients ; .mil the efli* aiy of his treatineiit he had ascribed 
altogether to the iny.'lerious \irtues «if the mineral magnet, lint ho 
now hegiiii to piTceiM* that not only the fiiagiiet niiglit be dispenaed 
with—that its office could be su]i)>lied by anotber agent,—Iml that, in 
reality, tlie'inagnet bad no office at all, or participaliorr even in most of 
the results, 'Flip virtue was residimt in liimself; ami lie next I’orijec- 
tured that, perli!i)i«, tin* maj;rietic rod had acted only as the ron'tnotor 
of this virtue. Even in that capacity, it soon ap}ieared that it w;is not 
indispensahlc ; for he next a«<‘crtaiiK*d that the very same effects might 
be produced liy simple matiijiulations, hegintiiinr at tlie»lnMd of tlie jia- 
tieiit, and passing downw-ards, ^'ases oi'jaiweil <Meii of the rtt7?o in 
dintumtf (an idea so familiar t«» the s\udeiits of’ the Newtonian or other 
forms of mechanical philosophy.) Mesmer jiroduced all the usual effects 
without direet contact, hy merely tracing in the air certain mimetic 
m(»tions e<irrcsporiding to the ordinary rn.aiiipiilations. Finally, lie dis¬ 
covered that this virtue, tP'i'ie.nt in his own animal systeinf could be 
tran.sferred to inanimate objects:—tliat is, not only tbe medical effect, 
but aliW the causative power was commiiTiicable. 

Th is discovery made, why thfti (the reader will sav) enntinue to de¬ 
signate, by the term wfttfnftir, an agency which has no iTmger any ^ler- 
ceivable connexion with the magnet ? Exactly so, rppl^^the rational 
defenders of the new phenomena; that was* Mesmer's fault, and that 
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proved also his misfortune ; for much “ of tlie argument, and the irhole 
of the «rit and ridienle," by wliirh tlie lu'w trontineiit has been assailed, 
ere to be dinriced, as Mr. Colqtihoiin remarks, upon the name. The 
oceasion of Mesinor’s error is, doubtless, to be found in the long use 
which be h.id iiinde of tlie minmet, and the ])ossession which it had 
gained <if Jiis iirumination. This possession put him upon detecting 
analogies to the ningiietie inttiienee; and he fmirid tvui. The first was 
in the cirirumstariee of./<'h7/ou, which, as an exciting eaii-e, was comineii 
to the two cases—to liis own medical action, and to mignelic attrne- 
tion ; for, by rcpeati'd frictions in gnen directions, a magnetic attrae- 
tion could he produced in iron, though nntoiodied hy a ii.agnct. 'I'he 
second anulo<ry lay in tiie cireimistancc of /m/iiriffi, which seemed to 
Mesmur a eoinmon etlVet in liotli cases. Hence he thonuht himself jus¬ 
tified in considering the new power detected in the animal system as a 
mode of niagiietisin j hut, to distiii>>'ni<h it from tin* dinwt annicv of the 
niiiitrii/ niaunet, In* called it oiiiiiid/ inagiietisi.o. And thus arose the 
doctrine and tlie name. 

Aieaiitiine the original prejudice against Mesiner .gathered strength; 
and fiio jiersonal enmity to the iiiaii, as separated from his doctrines, 
dxteiiiliid to most of those who hail once been his fl•ielld-^ lie had 
always been regarded ns somewhat of a ilelnded visionary : he was iiow 
regarded as an inijiostor. IVrhaps the belief in Mesiner’s dishonesty may 
have giowii out of the notion, (certainly iinfontnled,) that lie still operated 
hy means of magnetic rods concealeil alimit his person ; and that the ex¬ 
traordinary phenomena exhihited wore merely new modiheations ot mi¬ 
neral magiietism. This grow iiig hotly of prejiidiee and siispicioii, Mosiner 
strengthened l>y liis own iiijndirioiis coiidiict. lie addressed a circular 
statement of his principles, and the cures he liad effected, to iJie most 
eminent of the learned societies throughout Knrope.' Not one of them 
replied, or took any notice of his address, excepting the Royal Aeadeiny 
of Rerliii: and to the doubts expressed hy that learned body, wliich it 
so much concoiiu'd his reputation to have satisfied, he made no sort of 
reply. This silence, eonciirring with the previous suspteions, gave force 
and l•nrrerlcy to the general impressions against him ; his peeiiniary means 
had hy this time greatly diminished, and tliere seemed little clianee for 
restoring them in a place so unfavourably dis|iosed towards bim ns Vienna ; 
so thnt in 1777, Alesmer came to the resolution of quitting that city. 
For some months, the world lost siglit of him ; hut in February, 177|S, he 
re-emerged into notoriety at Ihiris. There he was fortunate enmigli to 
conciliate, and tiiially to bring over to his own vievvs, a certain Dr. 
D’Kslon, on wliose snegestion lie published in the following year, 
a memoir, in jimlification of his conduct at ^’ienna, containing also a short 
theory of his doctrine. 

This neither did, nor was entitled to attract public attention; it was 
the practice of Mesnier, ami the phenomena developed in its course, 
which were renllv wonderful; his own way of aceonriting for them was 
frivolous and visionary. But the fate of his theory had little influence 
upon the credit of his practice, amt the inde.iiable effects whicli he pro¬ 
duced. lie performed some remarkable cures ; and as these were chiefly 
in the class of distinguished persons, whose report travelled rapidly 
through the upper circles of society inti city so gregarious and so t^ka- 
tivg as Paris, the fame of Mesmer was more etfectually diffused than it 
could have lieen by printed aeeountK Even in that way, however, some 
patientr contributed to spread Mesmera success, especially the far-famed 
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and really learned Compta de Gebelin, who had been raatored rrom a 
very danji^eroua state to health, and now expressed his gratitude t^ the 
new theui'ist, by publinhing and eulogizing his discovery, and by hailing 
it ns the greatest ever laid open to human w'isdom. 

Such powerful patronage, and for a time the very mystery with wliioh 
Mesmer surrounded liis proceedings, could not but avail to draw the 
public attention.' And, accordingly, Mestner's house boeame a great 
oentre of public resort; many patients soiiglit hitf aid, and, as some have 
reported, (but tliere is reason to think falsely,) Mesmer now acquired a 
large fortune. 

Hut this scene rhangedy and with a pantomimic rapidity, that mystery, 
which at tir.-t, by irritutiiig curiosity, operated as an advantage fur Mes- 
mcr, soon fixed upon him the charge of quackery ; the press andtye wits 
of Paris were combined, almost by n conspiracy against him ; and in 1781, 
he found himself oliiiged to appeal to public opinion by an historical 
flummary of the facts relating to Animal Magnetisiif. A fend arose alxo 
about tills time lietween Mesmer and his originul friend D'Hslon; and at 
last .Mesmer retreaded from Ibiris, us ho had before done from Vienna. 
Fur a time he resided at Spa ; but at length, upon tlic poreuasion of hia 
friiMiils, he returned to Paris. Previously to tills era in his lilslory, hb 
had refused an oft'er of twenty thou.saiid Jlvres from tlio French govern*, 
nieiit ns tlie purchase money of liis secret. Hut ivhatever credit ha had 
obtained for tiie disiiiterestediiessof that refusal, he now forfeited by the 
reirul.irs.ile of hissccrets to private iiidividualsnt onehiindredluuia a-head. 
'I'liis measure injured him in anotlicr way : absolute secrecy was imposed 
as one condition upon the purchasers. Hut in many cases this condition 
was not faitlifully observed ; and tiiose who lictrayed the secret, having 
often u merely siiperiicial aiupiaintance with the new practice, arid some* 
times perliaps having special motives for engrafting u|iun it noveities of 
their own, contributed greatly to disfigure and discredit atiimal magnet¬ 
ism at this crisis of its immediate fate, when in fact it might he viewed 
as xub jadire, and at tlie liar of public opinion. 

This wide and continued diffusion |)n the one hand, and the corruption 
on the otlier, which happened to magnetism, under these cirrumstnncea, 
had the effect, at length, of forcing the interference of the French Go¬ 
vernment. And, on the 12tli of March, 1781, a royal mandate issued to 
the medic.il faculty of Paris, reipiiring them to institute a thorough in. 
vestigation of tlie facts and tlie pretensions of the new doctrine. Two 
commissions were accordingly nominated, composed, in part, of natural 
]ihiiosophers, (pAyrtn'ews,) amongst whom were Franklin, Lavol.-iier, and 
Jussieu,—ill part of the most eminent physicians then jiractising in 
Paris. , 

The famous lleport, which these gentlemen ^rew up ns their definitive 
verdict on the question submitted iir them* is the most memorable In. 
stance on record of violent prejudice, and the extent to which it pars- 
lyses the judgment. Almost every member of the commission bad so 
entirely prejudged the srhoie matter at issue, that they had no Setises 
open to impression from f»ct%i hav'ibg eyes, they saw not; ht^ying earn, 
they heard not. In fact, if any phenomena occurred of d nhture to 
startle the Qtind, and to call fur further examination, they set them down 
to the force of imagination: and by that one cahalistical word thejr 
evaded all investigation. There are, in effect, four propowitions in.thM 
Report. The first utterly denies the existence of such an Mimal fluid as 
that termed by Mesmer the magnetic fluid. JThil, luPi pttte of 
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Mesmer’s, will be readily conceded to them at this day. Yet, even as to 
thi^ what is their objection ? Because, say they, “ il echuppe d toua lea aena." 
A reason which, if Rood for anythinfr, would prove too much j as the at¬ 
traction of gravitation might thus he equally made qucstumahle. In the 
second proposition they suddenly recollect that such a fluid, if it really did 
exist, need not, of necessity, evidence itself to the senses formally, but 
only in its effects. And thus the second proposition virtually unsayH the 
first. The second and third propositions clear the ground fur the fourth, 
by distinguishing amongst the effects of the supposed niugnetic fluid those 
which furnish true tests of its existence from those which furnish only oqi- 
vocal tests. Then, having thus determined thu-proper tests, and, by con< 
seipience, the projter subjects for experiments, they give a list of seven 
different nmdes of these experiments. After which, in the fourth or final* 
proposition they state the grand result from tliem all,—viz., that les 
commissaires out conclu quo 1’ imagination fait tout ; que Ic magnetisme 
ost mil.” But the Whole report is lialde to these two ohjectioiis, one of 
them fatal to every line of it: 1st, 'J hat it is (a> Mr. Colqiihiuin acutely 
idiserves) one theory opposed to another theory: and for Mesmer’s the¬ 
ory there was, at least, some apparent evidence of experiment; liut for 
theirs none at all. 'J'he second ohjcctiou is,—'I'hat the entire report ad¬ 
dresses itself not to the phenomena of animal luegnetism, hut to the 
particular theory of Mesmer for cx|daining these jthenomeria ; a matter 
quite irrelevant to the main question at issue. 

Under these ciiciimstances, the result may easily he anticipated. In 
England, wliere the facts of the inaunctic treatment, as opposed to the 
theory of Mesmer, had never been witnessed or made known, natur¬ 
ally enough the ofticial report of a Boy.il (*ommission was held to be 
decisive: and the more readily, because the temper of the nation, always 
indisposed towards the marvellous, fell in with the a'xard of the French 
commissioners. But in France the case was otherwise ; Animal Magne¬ 
tism had received a clicck ; and there can he no doubt that many, from 
this era, dismissed ail eare about it. 'I’hcsc, however, were chiefly such as 
had been previously ill-disposed tow ards it. As to all others, the reaction 
in favour of the new' pracliee, if not of Mesmer himself, commenced 
almost immediately, 'riiis was hastened by various printed protests 
ngaiiist the rejuirt ; and, especially, by an open disaviiwal of that report 
by Jussieu, one, and perhaps the ablest of the eommissiouersi, I’uysegur, 
ill a few years, remodelled the magnetic practice in a judicious way. His 
system, through the celebrated I.avater, was again introduced into (u'r- 
innny. It was now adopted by the most eminent physicians. Facts were 
Accumulated in every direction, 'riiree schools of practice arose in France. 
Joiiriiuls, avowedly dedicated to Animal Magnetism, were set on foot (and 
still exist) both in Franqe. and (iermaiiy. Ami, s]teaking generally of 
France,Switzerland, anij tJermany, we may say that tor the last fortyyears, 
the magnetic treatment has prevailed more or less; and that, at this 
day, no medical man would deny the most wonderful of the magnetic 
phenomena as facts, whatever practical value (he might assign to mag. 
netisin as a brancli of therapeutics. 

These things could not go on throughout the whole extent of Ger¬ 
many, of Switzerland, of France itself, (both in Paris and the provinces,) 
without fixing the attention of the learped, and at length challenging a 

* There is lafffth proposition: but'this, merely asserting that (as false) magnetMia 
is also dangrrouj, maaifes^ly depends ou the fourth. 
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public nnd official examination—a revision, in fact, of the old one, more 
equitably conducted, more honestly and cautiously arronpied. Sooner or 
later this event whh inevitable. Mere justice, as applied to the old 
stuck of facts, mere ^ood sense, and the instincts of growing; curiosity 
applied to those new facts which were daily p*t on record, must at 
length have extorted from the great autheiitie organs of the national 
science sonte verdict uptm those extraordinary plienomeua, u liich tlio 
progress of animal magnetisiii M'as continually hriiigiiig up under new 
circumstances, or continually verifying, ns regarded those already known. 
Fur a new importance hei;an to sie:iiali/.e the ]»reteri‘«ioiis of this myste¬ 
rious speculation: in the»uorks of the great (lonuiin physiologists— 
Sprengel, lleil, Anthenrieth, and others,.nanios which, amongst thirty 
and odd millions of enlightened men, nnd men the most exteiu-ively 
educated of any in Kurope, carry an authority not le-,s than amongst 
ourselves the names of Haller, or John linnter, Annual Magnetism now 
heg:iiii to give an impulse! to the course of theory ; ainl silently, but stea¬ 
dily, amongst the (lerman |>bvsicians, oven the most cautious, the iiio.^t 
susj)icious, ami s<iniejimes, orieiiially, the most hostile, the nuigiielic treat¬ 
ment was creeping oiiHards into general )»ractice. Siieh IhliigH existing,and 
being at Paris siilliciently notorious, we ha\c reason to wonder, or ratheP 
we should li.ive had reason to woinUu’, in times less agitated for I'Vance 
than the whole ]UM'io(l from ITtH), that no formal and anthori/.ed iiivestign- 
lion wa- proposed iiitothe growing pretensions of psychologieal magnetism, 
no revision, in fact, of the old exploded report, until Isy.'i. Nearly at 
the clo.-e of that year it was, when a committee of six eminenl persons 
from the medical section of the Frciu h Royal Academy of Sciences wa.s 
appointed to consider of a jirojiositiori, then recently made by a ]ihysicinn 
of some weight, for a new exumitialion of animal magnetism, suited to 
the advanced st.iteSif its discoveries. For the sake of Kiigli.-h readers, 
who hn\’e always .-illowed, and do vet allow, so uiiri'asomddi!-a weight to 
the famous Preneli report of I7S1,* (from tiie Academy of .Seiences, and 
the Royal Steiety of .Medicine,) it is here important to notice, that tho 
call thus urged upon the Royal ,\eadqmy for a new verdiel, was not made 
to rest simply upon the areumiilation of fn*sh evideriee and new phenorne.. 
nn arising sirx'e the era of I7s|, (.a basis wliieh would have left unim|ieueh- 
ed the merits of the original report, as, by possibility, shaped accurately 

• l-’in- rxiiuiplr, ill nil the lii iiish eiicvviDim'ilia.s, i-vrii the latest—nay even iit llint 
which is hiiilt iipuii an Aiiiei'iran trausliitioii nail ailiiplation ot the Cournsatiotis- 
l.t’jicoH, wlure, at le.ist, tioiii its (onnan ]iiii'eiitat'<, one might hu\eluokcil hii iniiie 
landoiir, or nioie k>io\ile»ige on tliis p.uticidar sidijecf,—ihe appeal i- Mdl ii.fKle to 
the old French report 111 V7114, as having, oniv and tor ever, settled the •jiicshun; 
notwiihiitaiitiing the tollowmg (.liinax ot rcaeuns for iejecting' that r^-poitJst, That 
even anu>ns;.si tlu■ln^elve!il the leporreis were nut iinaniipons, tioi' c.iih ir| ortcr eepor* 
ately iiiiitiiinions with hiinselt at didcrenP gf tiods fif Tiis ii.loiiiiaiion :—2il, 'J'ltnf, 
had they hecn uiteriially among theinsclvca in haiiiiony, yi t, < xleriadly, viith tl% 
facta hefoie them, their ie]<nrt was not in harmony;—Ihl, That, iiiutlly, hup)ioaiiig 
the lepoit liberated Horn tlieae two ohjcctioiiH, and, hy possihdity, valid for the staffe 
of development then attaiiicil ^y Aniitial Ma^netiain, even in that case, aa re;;ardrd 
thematiii'cr stagca of iliat iloctriiie, Ihe i-reiMh Kepuit ot 17114 liad hrtom^ flojieraf. 
niiated. It applied, intact, to a fiaat Snd oli»<<leteeiH of the diMtiine ; even totliatej;, 
only tinder an c.r parte statement oi the pheiioinenii, ami hy means of a theoiy whii h 
prejudged the whide <|«iesiioti at issue. But to any impmved stage of dev elopnn nt that 
lepori could not apply even hy prolesswn. Yet the British (.'Tclojia^ia, ot the able 
F. I'aitington [tnxfor omninm j m September, I(S3d, still l•mlda ii)>oii the leyNUg of 
17B4, and speaks of Animal Magnrti.'ni as c.i7;7w/c<7leaving uiiiiotiu'i^hesubsequn.t 
report of ]K2fi; and, lorgetting that not Auinial Maguetisa^ bul,|lhc koatile report) ii 
now exploded through Europe. * • 

* ♦ 
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with reference to nuch evidence nsi then existed,)—^but did- expressly 
cha^ien{(e the hiiriesty of the oi-i^final repitrt, upon the ground “ that 
amongst the Commisnioiicrs ['of 17H1-3 charged with conducting the ex- 
pcrinipiits, there was one eonscieiitiiMiN and enlightened man, who had 
published a report in auiitradiution to that of his colleagues.” The old 
report was n(»t «>nly ti* he superseded, as an honest report might have 
been, if framed in tlie nonage of the seicnce, but was to be formally 
reraitiled, as not warrafited, in any part, by that imperfect light under 
w'hitdi it had been drawn up. That w-as the insinuathui made by him who 
moved the now in<iuiry ; and that insinuation was virtuaily rutihed 
by the Aeadeniy in adopting his proposal.' Their coniinittee made 
a report upon this proposal on December l.'l, concluding, “ That 

magrv'tisin ooglit to he subjected to a new investigation.” At two 
Hittiiigs in the ensuing month of January, this nuiclusion was 

warmly debated; hut at a third, held on the 11th id'the February 
following, all oItjeVlions having been met gild answered satisfac¬ 
torily by the comiuiltee, a final resoiulion was passed by the medical 
.section of the Koyal Academy in favour of a new, ini|niry; and, at a 
meeting held on the 2Stb of the same h'ebriiary, a sjiecial committee 
'‘was iioiniiiated for this ]mrpose, inclmliiig eleven of the most distin¬ 
guished medical and physiological iiurnes in France. 

It is upon the liiial report of tiiis special coiniiiittco,—it is upon this 
most jealous document—sifted, probed, vexed, tormented by a jealous, 
nay, hostile parly of scientific aiita.goiiists ; it is upon this document 
after having passed this scrutiny and fiery trial,—suh-tanliidly, there¬ 
fore, and in effect countersigned by the iiio>t inereiluloiis and vigilant 
opponents of .\iiiimtl Magnetism, that, we, in now first calling the 
attention of Fiiglish students to the subject, take our stand. German 
authorities, the Itest and gravest, would not have given us cuiifidence to 
face an Knglisli audience. For Gonnans, be their merit otherwise what 
it may, suffer under a eoinprebeiisive prejmlgnient (in our English esti¬ 
mate) of being constitutionally ]iredisposed to the mystical and the 
supernatural. And, no doubt, in .a partial sense, tliis is true; though, 
on the other hand, there is a large body of “rationalists,” (technically 
so called in Germany,) who. both in theology and in everything else 
which could, by the merest possibility', connect itself with the preteriia. 
tural, travel on tho very loftiest and haughtiest paths of scepticism, and 
reject the mystical in every form, with a severity and a scholastic con. 
sistency unknown in Franre. Rut on another argument we could not 
have appealed to pure German authorities ; for the great names of France 
have a corresponding, if not an e<|ual, value to- an English ear: the 
prestige of notoriety invests them almost as closely’ here as at home. 
Mageudic, for instance, or Dapugtrrn, of our ow-ii days, or Ambrose Pari 
from the days of tho Guises, are heard amongst us, if not exactly in the 
plenitude of their original sound, yet in the very earliest and must re¬ 
sonant of their echoes: whilst a German name of even greater weight, 
Tinless among the poets of that language, reaches us by so distant and 
faint a reverberation ns to command litt'e respect; or, more truly* speak¬ 
ing, conveys little meaning or significancy* of any kind to an English 
ear. Else, had German guarantees sufficed, we might long since have 
come forward with overwhelming appeals, irresistible in their tenor and 
substance—^Ifffinite in amount, on behalf of Animal Magnetism. For 
the reasons"we have given, however, knowing that to be unavwJing,—■ 
we waited for fVenc^ evidence; for evidence from Parie—>cold, froaty^ 
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seepticel; irnd here, nt length, wchnve it—subetAntiellf, Indeed, not more 
curious or inexpliciible tlum is supplied nlreudy by hosts of Gerifian 
books, siretciting tiirougb a whole quarter of ti century : but tlieii signed 
and countersigned by n Ixuly of French uttvnuit, nil so thoroughly seep- 
ticul that, )ierhiip8, not ii man amongst them evet* thought of believing 
his Bible. Here, at Inst, we have the iticrediilotis in a trap. If they 
uill mit believe wfint iIicko men have seen with their own eyes, heard 
with their own ears, and attested with their owu«liands and seals, then 
neither will they believe though one should rise from the dead. And the 
sole resourec for the animal imigneliser, ns regards such men, i|fi to 
mniiipiilate them with a niivgnetio n/iifh'hh four feet lung hy about threo 
inches thicU ; in which case they may. perhaps, come to discern practi¬ 
cally, as pcM'soiial patients of magnetism, what they cannot discern «s its 
tiieoriziiig critics : thnfi initiated, they may attain the fourth flegree of 
magnetic jmssioa ns mimnntuhnlii^tK, or even the sixth as ciairvoifaiitK, 
Jbit hy any argnnients o^aimtlier (pi.ility, such arguments iim appeal to 
the undei'staiidiiig, those men who can resist the present evidence from 
Hie special connitilteg of l*aiis, we hold to ho iihsolutoly and desperately 
iiTcclaimahJe. 

'I'he sjipciiii committee are not prolix, and are not ohseure ; neither* 
being faults of that cln-s to which Fiamchmen are lialile, But we 
propose, on our ]»art, in niiiKing use of their evidence, to he far lunro 
compendious, and (if sucii a tiling is poss«;hli>) even more Inminons. Aw 
a stej) towards the first purpose, we shall not detain t!ie reader with any 
minor or more qiiestioiuihle marvels, where there are so many of a capital 
rank, ami liable to no exceptions or eipiivocations. Singiiiarities or anoma¬ 
lies, such a-, sei'arately exhibited, might liave jnstitied some minuteness of 
attention, hecome l'),,t and ecli|ised in juxtaposition with downright 
my>tt‘ries and enigiitas, so startling that, if not positively ojijinsf/t to 
all tlie known laws of nature,” (as M. Deljiil expresses bis view of the 
case,) they are, lioweier, olTliipiilies in her p.'ith, and eccentricities appa¬ 
rently unaccounted for in her motions—snspeiisionsat least, if they are not. 
contradictions, oriieroidinaryand capi^'il modes of action. VVe pass, there, 
fore, all the earlier experiments of the committee: C'ases which e»l>ililish 
either,—lsl,Somenu‘dical agencies, less or greater,of Animal Magnetism, 
indieating imjiortant applications of its mysterious forces to the |ihysi- 
cian ; or, VJd,*tSoiiic more general agencies over tho human synciasy or 
temperament, [and therefore dependant us to thffrve, perhaps, upon 
individual peculiarities, or iiliosyncrnKy,'] by which the liiiinial fiiiic1ion.<i 
were at times suspended, and at times exalted and intensified ; or, .‘id. 
Cases which, jivoving only that there are cheats and imposfo’s, or dupes 
to their own vanity, uniong>^t the patients of animal •magnetism aw 
Among>'t all other classes of humtui beingg,•Arranged on whalsocver 
principle, prove, in fact, nothing which Aeeded proof, and are (numerically 
valued) precisely = 0 ;—dismissing all this part of the committec'a 
records as of no immediate worth for any purpose now before us, we come 
at once in wpdias rex,”* agreo.sbly to the old epic rule—to the very 
centre of their most astonwding revHationa, those in fact wlm:h they 
themselves, “ like Kalterfelto, with their hair on end at their own 
wonders,’’ introduce to our attention with the following words of prepa- 
ration :—Here the sjihere seems to enlarge ; we no longer seek to 
satisfy a simjile curiosity, no longer endeavour to a8certain*whether, fisc. 
iie .; enrious and interesting questions; but which, in pfMnt of real 
ittterest, and in the hope of benefiting the science fff medkiiiie, are 
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infinitely beneath thoso with which your committee are now about to 
m^e you acquainted." 

Tills, for men of scieiire, writini? in that character upon a question of 
scietK'e, is somowiiat riietorical ; and followed by a less remarkable or 
appalling fact, nii<;lit vatik as an idle artifice of ornament, or as a trick 
for siistaiiiiri^ attention. Hut it is deeply justified by what fullow's, and in 
a iiiiintier c}iallcn>red as a natural burst of feeling upon first witnes.siiig 
so portentous a distiiniiance of wliat we have lons^ held to be aiiion^ 
the ordinary laws of nature,—a disturbance ab-^oliitely unparalleled 
of physical iisapi, if not (as we have hittierto supposed) almost of 
physical necessity. AjtpnUimi. we have calk'd the case ; fur it relates 
not inorely to nature, to physical triitii, but to our own humnn 
iiativ'e—to that jiart and section of physical truth witli which chiefly 
we are concerned ; and we are hold to alHnii, lliat not the first solar 
eclipse viiihle to man. not llic ori^iiial, and as yet eni^finatic earth¬ 
quake, when the steadfast earth was fir.st i»i;rceived to rock like the 
waters heneatli his feet,—not the sudden treachery and desertion of 
llie iiiariiier’s compass at a critical [i.tiiit in the first luyatre of Coluin- 
hiis, when an ancient law of nature, l»y suddenly jrivin^- way, seemed to 
'•ar!(iieaa eiitraiiee witliiii some new system of natural forces and laws, or, 
possibly, of litter lawlessness,—the anarehy of chaos and olil niifht,—not 
any, or all of these cases, are fitted to e.xcite awe so profound, or a thrill 
of horror so startlim; as the sudden translie:tiratiun of parts in the human 
system, hy which one or;;an lakes upon itself the duties of another, by 
which a blank surface is lit up into an or^ani/ation the most evqoisite ; 
and a cominunieation suddenly opened with the external world, without 
apparent means or organs for eomiminieatiri<r. 

Astonishiiiif eases of fiiiietioiial traiisfi^iiratioii had been witnessed 
previously to the iii.staiiees now put on record hy llif Freiieh Committee : 
and reasonably enough, in one of those previous ease.s, ns narrated by the 
Haron de Stromhoi’k, the observer had described his own panic as not less 
than what inifrlit liave been anticipated from the sudden apparition of a 
heiinr confessedly su;'ernatiiral. So overpowerinjr, indeed, was the sense 
of till' marvellous which still reiuaiiieil on the iintids of the French Com¬ 
mittee. even after ii series of experiments had, in some measure, reconciled 
them to the fact, and broken its first effect of shocking them, that, at tlie 
eoneliisioii of their report, thoiiirh claiiniiisr an absolute eonfidcnco, asre- 
>riirded their honourahlc inteiition>!, they oaiiilidly renounce the hope of 
iiieetinfr with a ready or complete belief; “ we eoneeive,” say they, “ that 
a lireat proportion of these facts are of a nature so extraordinary, that 
you riinnof accord them siirli u eredeiice.” 

M'o shall preface the eases we are troiiitrto cite with a very brief notire 
of the ireneral elassifiea#fon iiniler which the series of marvels developed 
in .\iiimal Magnetism, have loii«:*heeii arraiifred in <Termniiy. There arc 
six deirrees, or gradusited stages, nsiially distinguished in the progress of 
the magiielie influence. Tlie Jrrttf stage is not very deterniinately or 
characteristically marked. 'I’lie .\rroiit/ hegiiit: to indicate tlie presence 
of some niMv .md disturbing ngeircy ; tlie sensibility is now untuned, ns 
it were, for its ordinary aidiuii ; the eye gradually withdraws itself fnim 
the power of the will; and preparations are now obscurely making for 
introverting or throwing inwards thteordinary action of the senses. In 
the t^ird st.lge this proce.-ss i.s so far accou)])lished, that the commerce 
maintained*hy the sen.se.s with the e.xtern-l world, is entirely siispeiiilcd ; 
and there now takei^ pliM'e what is called the magnetic sleep. The Jburtk. 
restores *he patient xo consciousness; he wakens, as it were, but to a 
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world within himself; and his connexion is restored with the external 
world ; but, ns will be seen, by some new and inexplicable process, carried 
on by vicarious organs. 'J'his, in opposition to the second stage, which 
is bometitnes called the imperfect crisis, is considered the perfect crisis, 
or the stage of magnetic aomnumbuUsui. Thus fur the patient uttuins 
no powers whicli are in an absolute sense new ; they are new only as re- 
gards tho inenns. Old eiitls are now uccomplished hy new machinery; 
and by inacliiiiery wliieli seems irrelevant and preposterous. But in the 
fifth stage, new powers are developed—new faculties, without parallel, 
analogy, or the dimmest prefiguration in any previous eonditioii of hiu 
man nature as ktiown to philosojihy. 'i he jiatient now suddenly emerges 
into a state of intellectual light, vvliieh may J>e ealled tho faculty of a^c//- 
coiilenip/iition, or perhaps better (as Mr. ('oitjuhonn lias named i^ of 
{ieff..iutnHioti, In France, tliis state is called ('/uirvuyann’ j and in 
(ierinany, by an expre-sion of the same import, llc/larltru. Tho patient 
now ohtuins a clear unuh.xtructcMl view of his own iiitcrflal eomlition, butli 
bodily and mental; he finSs himself endowed with a new skill for peiijt~ 
ingout the nature and|ihenoinenaof any malady which afllicls hiin,and for 
directing its proper medical treatment a ]n'ophelic power arises within 
him foi determining as to the day, and e\ on as to tlie hour, the roeurrences • 
of hisuxvn complaint ; and finally this faculty extends itself to the cases of 
othees, with whom tiie patient is hroiiu'ht into magnetic sympulhy. Be> 
yond tills stage there is still a higher, the aiilh and last, in which the 
chtirvoyaui-v, or facility of unohstriicted vision, is carried htill further, sur¬ 
mounting all impediments of space ami time, and extending to all olijects, 
near or remote, without distinction. M'hat arc the ultimate ascents at- 
tuinahle in this stage at present is mere mutter of ronjeeture ; since (hnt 
may depend both on sjiecial fitness of the individual temperament, and 
also upon further progress to he made in tlie science of niagnetism, and 
in the management of its maiiipiihitions. Meuiitiiiie, this o^e remark 
may he added with respect to all the stages. 'I'hat, altliough, cases arc 
nut wanting in which the uiiimate powers of tlie magnetic state were at- 
tairied instantaneously, it is held, however, tliat even in biich iustanres 
the entire series of lower stages is regularly traversed, with w hatsoever 
velocity, and no matter how imjierceplildy ; Ihj^t each sc|iarate i-tage is, 
in fact, the rouititio aini‘ (nt/i imn, for effecting the passage to the next in 
succession; and that all transition from one degree to any other, must 

proceed continuously, and not par mlfuiu. -llnving made this 

preparatory explanation, we shall now present a rapid outline of the 
most striking cases in the lleport of Die French Uoyal Academy, dismis¬ 
sing their delail;), and the many circuinstantiations there alleged, (not for 
the sake of any scientific value ascribed to them ns il]u|tratious, hot 
purely for their legal value as verifications,) c<g)fining our ulislract, in 
short, to those cardinal facts in the retHm], whu'h illustrate indirectly, or 
which directly exemplify the scale of degrees as explained above, hy which 
the effects of niagnetism are diatinguislied and characterized us to their 
amount and their quality. , 

■ —-n ' ' ■ ■■ ■■■ - - 

* It is in this point only, the )t‘ast*inai vcihius ot the wliolr, that wc seen 
reason to distnist tlie French repmt. The patieiiis preiicribeil for theiiiielTes; and, 
geoerallf speaking, they were niia-iDi'dic;il persons. But still, they only rang the 
changes upon -those common remedies in fjrencii practice, which, no doubt, bad M>ine» 
times been discussed in tlieir presence by inedicHl utteudants, or wldcliy at all evenly 
having been oflcn administered to themselves, and recurred to by name hi conversa- 
tion with all about them, could nor bnt hare left upon their o^mones materials sullU 
cknt for the purpose of Mlf-presaiptioB. • * ' , 
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The first case which came before the committee of any great interest, 
isVhat of Paul Villagrund. lie was a young student of law, French by 
birth, who had suffered a stroke (»f apoplexy, followed by paralysis of the 
whole left bide of the b<idy, on Christmas day of being then in his 
*2:{d year. After continued medical treatment, in the ctmrse of whii’h he 
hud sustained two fresh attacks, on the 8th of April, 18127, he had been 
admitted into the Hospital tie lu Charitf. At this period he walked with 
crotches ; and his general condition of infirmity was marked by the fol¬ 
lowing features: be could not support biiuself upon the left foot ; tbo 
left arm he could nut raise to his head ; he scarcely saw at all with the 
right eye ; ho was very hard of hearing with, both cars ; and, besides the 
very evident paralysis wliich afflicted him, ho now hetrayeil symptoms of 
liypyrtnipliy of the heart. I'leranged health, or eonstitutional weakness 
is held favourable, on the whole, to the action of loagncf ism on which 
principle, it must he allowed, that here was a most hopeful .-iubject for 
magnetic experimbiits. On the‘29th of August, 18*29, having pre\ioiisly 
been treated medically, according tn the I'ommon modes o-ed in the 
hospital, be first entered upon a cooi-'O of magnetic experiments. On 
that day, for the very first time, he was magnetiseti. M’e shall not dwell 
• upon the symptoms which followed: the most striking w’asintense sleep!- 
ness; this the patient resisted with all his jiowers, Imt ineli'ectually ; 
lie could not keep his eyelids open ; his bead drooped upon his brea»t; 
and at length he fell into blumher, which, however, did not for some days 
bocomu prefound, not in fact before the ninth sitting ; and at the tenth be 
begun to answer by inarticulate sounds the <|iie!-tiona addressed to liim. 
('oncorrently with Ibis magnetic sleep commenced the relief of bis malady, 
and the immediate disappearance of the nioat distrebsiiig amongst its 
syinjitoms—in particular, of bis deafness and lii.s lieadiiclics. On tho 
y.itli of September, Paul was again magnetised, uiid thrown into the state 
of bomnaiolmlisni. In that state he prescribed for himself very circum¬ 
stantially ; and, in conclusion, be predicted tlie next revolution in his 
medical condition: tliree days i'roin tiiat date, vi^., on tho ‘2Stb !:iep. 
tember, be would be able to lay a»ide bis crutcdies, as lie now nnmvunced, 
jirovided only bis own jirescrijttions were followed. They were followed 
to the letter; and the result is thus reported by tho committee:—“ Up¬ 
on the day mimed, September 2Stli, the committee repaired to tho Hos¬ 
pital lie la CltarUe. Paid came, supjiorted on his crutches, into the con¬ 
sul ting, room, where ho was magnetised as usual, and placed in a btato 
of somnambuli.ni. In tliis state," [a state, we must remind the reader, 
of ontiro oblivion, and with an utter obliteration of consciousness, as 
regarded all things external to himself, cxrejiting in so far as a new 
mode of cuii|ciousness was re-established partially by magnetic means,'} 
“ be assiireil us that ,1^' should return to bed without the aid of his 
crutches; in fart, adventitious support of any kind. Upon 

awaking," [here the reader must hear in iniiid that, by quitting his mag. 
iietic state of somnamludisin, he quitted, ut the same time, his higher 
inodes of intuition, lost his advantages for perceiving truth, and forgot 
instantaneously all his internal experiences; and hence the reader must 
explain the fact, that upon awaking,] “ he asked for his crutches: w-e 
(the committee) told him that he liad no longer any need of them. In 
fact he rose, supported himself on t(ie palsied leg, passed through the 
gurrounding* crowd, descended a flight of steps, and, having sat down to 
rest himself for two minutes, he re-ascended, with a slight support, the 
twenty-four st«ps leading to his bed-room ; sat down again for a mo. 
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nient, and than, takinfr another walk within the dormitory, to the great 
amazement of all hie fellow patienta in the same room, finally retir^ to 
bed. And thus, uceurding to his own pre(li(*ti<in, (unknown to liiinself 
in his waking state,) terminated his use of eriitches. After tliis day, 
the S8th of September, 1S27. Paul never resumed^tliem." 

On the IJth of October follow iiiir, the committee re.assenibled at the 
same hospital. Paul w'as again magnetised up to the point of aomnani- 
hulism; and again the prophetic faculty was devcjoped within him. On 
this occasion the amount of his prediction was, that, at the end of the 
current jear, lie shonld lie radically cured, but (as lieforc) under the 
meilical condition tlinl his^ own fircscriptions were punctually adopted. 
To some readers it may have occurred as a liare possibility, that onr 
friend Paul might all tiiis time bo lioaxiiig, or (in the Prench p^^'uso) 
mystifOng them, and anuising iiiiusclf hy a little scheme of knavery. 
That idea occurred to Messieurs of the Special (.'ommittee ; and they [iro- 
eeeded, tiierefore, at this sitting, to jirube Mr. Pair’s honesty, hy the 
Irud ttiruH-ntiim of—a pid. Alter “ treating” Mr. Paul (as tJie chemists 
express it) with a course of “ pinching,” which led to no results, the 
eorumittec nevt drmf their pins ; and, like the tormentors of Falstatf 
under Herne the liuntsman's oak, e.‘i<‘h committee man, jealous of tricks* 
upon the Uoyal Academy of Sciern’cs. gailiered round the Hus]>ectoil 
boiiinamhuUst, hernnied iiini in, and, at a signal given, plunged their 
pins “ to the depth of a line," (one-tenth, we siipjiuse, of an inch,) into 
his ewlirows and iiis wrist. Tlie Aero* could not have passed 

very comfortalily at tins sitting, supposing Paul to liave lieen shainming 
Abraham ; but the trial terminated to I'aul's credit: he neither groaned, 
nor winced, nor maiiifc-ted any other symptoms of sensibility: to nil np. 
pe.’irance, under every variety of trial and torment, ntid thongli regiu 
Ifirly set up like a nyiepin, to he persecuted hy the French Hoyal Aea- 
demy of Sciences, Paul di,>.covered no signs of life exterriHlIy he proved 
to he as callous, as impa.-sive, and as iiard of hearing as nri old Whig, 
when requested, upon constitutional princijdcs, to resign a sinecure of 
jCtfOO jta r utiimin. 

Tilings were now ripening for thQ^viionnunit, as |)redicted by Paul, 
when a little episode occurred in the main gctioii, which sufficiently 
illustrates the state of medical feeling towards the rising powers of 
magnetism. The experiments of the committee, and PhuI’s cuiiviilee- 
ccncc, had hy this time taken wind ; tlie rniing pow’erH in the llos]»itHl 
dela Clmritr came at length to hear what heresies were in a course of 
incubation within their own walls, 'i'hunder hegnn to roll in this Olym. 
pus; and soon came a short rescrijit, begging that Messieurs of the 
Committee would “have the goodness” to retire, hag and ^aggage,-from 
the precincts of tlic House of Charily. What p^rrisis of magnetic con¬ 
sternation ! and what a picture the ifbucral pikrties must have conijmsed 
in the agonies of packing up 1 'i’he mugnetiser packing up his appara. 
tus> with little hope of having so murli us a single tihy at the old dons 
who were thundering down upon the (,‘omniittee, and emptying upon 
them not tlie viat», but tiie phials of tlteir wrath, from'tbe hour)) of the 
Hospital. Yet how happy, if%e might but give tliem a cast of bis office, 
and thunder back upon the Board by somnambulizing the whole of them ! 
But this being hopeless, imagine h|ongieur the magnetiaer sulkily jiack- 
ing up his operating apparatus; imagine Monsieur Paul piicking up his 
crutches; and, lastly, in advance of both, Messieurs the 8{^ial Com. 
mittoe, packing up their bloody pins. However, ope iomfen attmided the 
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affronted party j Paul, at any rate, was theirs. He was their paralytic, 
and^iot the inhospitable Board's. We ^o, said they, but Paul (foes with 
us; mind you that. Paul tliJ (fo with them, they took private lud^iii|f8 
for their pet, and all went on as before ; the iiiagnelic rods were again at 
work, Paul again slio^uldered his cruteh, and the Special Coininitteu 
again iinslieathed their blood-stained pins. 

Meantime, excepting this little episode of wrath in high quarters 
[^fantii’iic auhuls cuih’nfihiis irw ?J, everything else went <ui as beAjre, 
and Paul’s prophecy still stood, us at first, for new year’s day of the 
year Several sittings took jilace, both liefore and after that day, 

with the usual operations for producing magnetic soinnanibulisin, and 
followed Ity some singular results, the amount of which we ahull pre¬ 
sently notice. But lirst of alt, to finish what concerns the only question 
left in sus|)euse, Paul's match against time, as the reader knows, was to 
“ come off” on New Year’s <lay ; and come off it did, according to terms 
of agreement. l*aUl undertook, that on the day assigned, siihjeet how¬ 
ever to tiiis Mile condition, that his own medical treatment should he 
adopted from his ohu dictation, under what may be called magnetic in¬ 
spiration, he Paul, the jiaralytic of tiiree years’ svaiidiiig, would stand 
• up a sound man, perfectly re-estahlished in health, and reinstated in all 
his faculties. By his own express desire lie was magnetised on Christ- 
tnti!t> day, and throughout the entire week from that day to the first of 
the new year | he continued in a state of somnainlmlisin, except 

that for a space of aliout twelve lioiirs in the whole amount, but at unequal 
intervals, he was awakioicd ; and during these iirief interspaces, “ he 
was niadc to believe that he had lieen only a few hours aslce]i.” Through¬ 
out this long sIeo|i, the digestive functions, (as generally loippeiis with 
magnetic soninambiilism,) were performed with increased activity. Upon 
the 1st of Januarv, ue, the committee, (says their representative,) 
‘‘ again met in the house of M. Foi.ssac, where we found Paul asleep since 
the 'i.^th of Decemher. Tlie 1st of January, as nio.st people know, is 
called by the French, and especially by the Parisian's, ],r jour tie I’an, and 
is veritably so treated and considered. It is a day hallowed and conse¬ 
crated, if any day can ho so in France, to all ranks and orders of men. 
And to Paul, above all men in ICurope, it hallowed itself forever hy the 
full accomplishment of his unconscious prediction; on that day, say the 
committee, Paul “ declared that he a rm noir cured s that, unless guilty of 
some impnideuce, he should live to an advanced age ; and that he should 
die at la>t of an attack of apoplexy.” 'riiey add, " wliile still asleep, 
he went out of the house, and walked and ran along the street with a 
firm and assured step. Upon his return, he carried with the greatest 
facility one of the persons present, whom he could scarcely have lifted 
before he was laid aslet^i niagnetically." 

Such was the termination, so fai as it is traced by the committee, of 
this particular case: upon which we shall remark only, as other and 
much more striking cases are in reserve, that although it may seem an 
easy expedient for one who claims a magnetic faculty of prediction, to 
ratify at one and the same time, that pretension, and the sanative pre¬ 
tensions of magnetism, by lirst predicting the cure of his malady on a 
-day assigned ; and then, secondly, on the arrival of that day, by declar¬ 
ing solemnly— N'ow / am cured ; —vet, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered,' that pararlysis, and the dreadful ravages which it occasions, 
not rank anmngst the vague and indeterminate clasa of maladies, 
such as nerv 9 as«.demngement 8 or simple derangements of the digestive 
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/uncthmf, without corresponding derangements in the organic otrueture 
of the alimentary system. Disturbances of a mere function may^e 
palliated, soothed, and disguised—^the symptoms may altogether retire 
for a season ; but disturbances of structure, organic lesion, and derange, 
ments as absolute as porulysis and apoplexy, do npt submit to mask or 
lay aside their symptoms, 'i'liese symptoms are indicated by the pulse, 
and in other ways ,■* so that it will be next to impossible for an impostor to 
assume or to lay down such complaints on a simple motion of self-interest, 
without instant detection from a body of practised physiologists and phy. 
sicians, like those who composed the French Committee. To have pass^ 
the ordeal of these systematic tormentors is a siifiicient guarantee and 
pledge for the validity of his representations. Under so deadly a system 
of disturbing forces as existed at starting in his bodily frame, some j^ro- 
digious revolution must have been effected to give even a momentary 
colour of truth, in the judgment of medical men, to his final representation 
of Ills own case, on January' 1st, 1828,—via;. Tliat he wai absolutely cured. 

But besides this direct change wrought in his health, there were, in 
the course of those experiments, which we expressly omitted to notice 
before, (us too much Tnterriiptirig the main experiment on his medical 
condition,) some indirect effects accomplished, which demonstrate the « 
prodigious power which magnetism held over his temperament, and at 
the same time exhibit some of its lower marvels. Two in particular we 
shall here notice>one, that (measured upon the scale of the dynamom 
meter) his strength during magnetic sleep was more than quadrupled—, 
an enormous ncccssion of power! The other effect was, that whilst hla 
eyes were scaled up in profound magnetic slumbers, he read passages 
(printed and manuscript) with ease, on various separate trials, lie did 
not read, nor could have read, by any aid of the optical apparatus. 
How then, and by what vicarious organ, in Ate case, is quite undeter, 
mined. It is certain, however, that in him the epigastrium did not 
usurp the office of the eye; for, on a direct application of a book to the 
pit of his stomach, he could not read a letter. So that in this feature 
of magnetic influence, as being in him vaguer than in many others, end 
more purely negative —[|we know that it was not the eye which read, 
but what it was that did read is wholly unknqwri^-—the case of Paul, 
though important and interesting, is less so than that of others.* We 
now pass to a second (and a more remarkable) case. 

Pierre Casot, aged twenty, and bom of an epileptic mother, had for 
ten years been subject to attacks of epilepsy, recurring five or six times 
a-week, at the time when he was first admitted to the Hospital de la 
Chariti. That admission took place about the beginning of August, 


* From the indeterminate, or the carelew phrsiei which have accidentally eecaped 
the committee, here and there, tome readesf may liarif Ihiubted whether, upon tho 
whole, they did not mean to throw a shade of suspicion upon this one particular 
casfe But besides that, the mere selection, on their part, of ang case, is already a 
suAcient expression of their entire reliance upon the good faith of die person 
conoenied,—ln this instance they have more directly and formally guamiitecd 
the truth of all the circumstaftces, by drawiiut the four following Inferences from 
it, as embodying Us main result#: -*1. A patient, (say they,} whose mpladjr ». 
eisted the most distinguished melical^skill, was cured by a magnetic treatihent, or 
by means suggested to him in a state of magnetic somnam^lism. 2. His Mrsagth. 
was enorm^idy multiplied by magnetisn^ 3, He rrad..Jiotp we do md knov-.buC 
eercainly with Ms eyes atisolotely clossd and imp^rrious to light. 4. He predictfd. 
the very dxy'Uf hia dual core ; aad the prediction most accuratel|cMtiadM with Ihf 
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1827. He was immediately treated magnetically; was laid asleep at 
the third sitting ; and was placed in the state of magnetic somnambulism, 
at we tenth, which occurred on the 19th of August. At nine A. m. of that 
day, being in this state, he predicted a fit as certain to occur, unless fore¬ 
stalled by magnetism, at four p. si. on that same day. The remedy was 
purposely neglected, and he was watched carefully. At one p. si. he was 
seized with violent headaclic ; at three he was obliged to go to bed ; at 
four precisely the fit came on, and lasted five minutes. Severe lacerations 
or punctures of very dfblicate parts of the body, exciting no marks of sen¬ 
sibility or the least uneasiness, left no room to suspect any imposture. 
On the 24th of August, C'azot was magnetized ; hut in his case the mag¬ 
netic influence was conveyed t'/i/irc/f/ by looks^a distance of six feet being 
maintained bctw'cen the patient and the magnetiser; no manipulations of 
any 'kind were used, and in eight mtnutes he fell asleep. Violent 
means w'erc now used to excite external sensibility, but w'ithout effect. 
He remained ciilhiiis to every attempt at rousing sensation, either by 
tickling, pinching, pricking, or by the most irritating effluvia from 
chemical preparations. Notliing could awaken him. He was fully able, 
however, to maintain a conversation, and to answ'er all questions addressed 
^ to him. Amongst other remarkable circumstances, he predicted two fits 
—one on the 27th of August, at twenty minutes before three p. m. ; and 
H second at a distance of fifteen days, viz. on the 7th of September. The 
first fit, ns it happened that accidental circumstances made it difficult 
fur the C'ommittee to witness it, they intercepted by magnetism. But 
the second occurred precisely as had been predicted, and was witnessed 
by the Committee. On the tenth of the same mouth the (^unmittee met 
again to renew the experiments on C'azot: and on this occasion it hap¬ 
pened that Cazot became aware of the magnotiser's neighbourhood by 
mere force of occult sympathy ; for three minutes after the magnetiser 
had entered an adjoining room, (separated, however, from Cazot's room 
by two closed doors,) the latter exclaimed, “ I think M, Foissac (the 
magnetiser) must be there,” pointing to the ante-chamber, in which he 
really was at that time ; " fur 1 feci myself stupified.” The magnetiser 
on this particular occasion didt'nut enter the room occupied by the 
patient, but continued to operate at an interval of twelve feet. In eight 
minutes the process w'as complete, and C'azot laid into profound sleep. 
Nothing remarkable occurred at this time, for it had ceased to be con¬ 
sidered remarkable in Cazot—that he should exactly, and perhaps to a 
ijecond, assign the date of his next epileptic attack. At present, (Sep. 
t^nuber 10,) he fixed the 1st of October for the next attack, at the hour 
of Qooqi, minus two minutes. The day fell precisely on the third octave 
(f. e. the same day three weeks) from the day of prediction; and the 
Committee itere careful to observe the sequel. On that account they 
attended, as early as hUlfi.past eleven a. m., at the house of a hat manu. 
facturer, M. George's, under whom Cazot worked as a journeyman. 
Accident had thus placed the Committee in communication with the 
person of all others the best qualified to report faithfully on Cazot's 
moral characten This they were happy to find excellent. His integrity 
was unimpeachable ; and not less from thbt consideration, and the strict- 
neK of his moral principles, than from the frank and straightforward cha¬ 
racter of his manners and moral tastes,—those who knew him agreed that 
nreiy was a man to be met with whVise plain-dealiitg offered less encou¬ 
ragement to any t^eme of a fraudulent complexion. With respect to thp 
inunediatS' pipgjpse^pf the Committee, it appeared that Caiot had already 


I 
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retired from ^rork on that day—yielding to the general indispoaitioijk 
which preceded hia dreadful attacka; and in fact their conreraation uuon 
the man waa abruptly broken off by a sumniuna to attend hia beiUCde. 
The seizure had probably tallied with the jtrediction to a fractional 
nicety of time; for by the watch which the Committee used in regu. 
lating their moi’einents, at the very instant of re^hing the si<ith storey 
from the street, (to which, however, on the hasty summons they had 
ascended as hastily,) it appeared to be just one minute short of noon-— 
true time. Indeed, so severe was the uniform accuracy of this man'i; 
predictions, that if any opening had been left for suspecting a fraud 
of any kind, the only hypothesis conceivable in such a case would be—- 
that the fraud, if any, lay tiot in squaring the prediction to the attack, 
but in so counterfeiting the attack as to •square that to the prediction. 
And such a thing is nut impructicahle, us many people know. Siiualqtcd 
attacks of epilepsy, catalepsy, and nil modes of convulsive or spasqiodiq 
action, have been notoriously supported w'ith so much histrionic skill as 
to impose ujioii casual bw>tanders, or even upon meuicul observers, not 
very well qualified to detect frauds. But in this rase, the very decided, 
features of the attack, the severe form which the symptoms of opistho¬ 
tonos assumed, the violent effects on the pulse and on the larynx, makt 
that hypothesis quite untenable. • 

Other experiments took place in Cazot: fresh predictions on his part, 
and fresh accumplislinicnts, to the letter, of all these predictions, 
at length came a tragical catastniphe, w hich at once defeated and hafflqd 
Loth prophet and prophecy—both epilepsy and epileptic, patient,—by ab- 
i'U|)t]y cutting off at once the unhappy man himself. On the of 
April, Cazot had suffered an attack of unusual violence, which had, 

like all before it, since his magnetic treatment, been foreseen mure than 
two calendar months previously, and its limits in respect to time punc. 
tually assigned, I^oin the over-mastering violence of this fit, which 
had driven Cazot to bite bis own arm with great fury, be bad, us usual, 
been delivered by the magnetic process ; his feelings hud been sqothcid 
and tranquillized ; and having gradually passed into tlie state of somnam¬ 
bulism, he had foretold two mure fi^s, as destined to be the two last 
which should afflict him. From these anticipations, however, he appeared 
to shrink with peculiar pain of lieart; and thc'reason for his melancholy 
manifested itself aa aoun as lie had dismissed his wife froqn the rooip. 
For in the interval between the two fits, it seems that be saw (and in 
the same clear vision as the rest of the revelations) his own insanity, as 
an inevitable phenomenon of the case. It was true that this insanity 
wn& destined to a very brief duration ; but at the same time it was to 
violent in a degree corresponding to its limited range ; and one glopiqy 
probability, according to his anticipations, beset this short»but fiery trial, 
which greatly shook his fortitude; bejieheld lynwielf, in the clearest vision, 
under some strong temptation to confmit murder ; and it w’as evident, 
though he wished to drive away the miserable belief from his tlufughtei 
that his wife or child was the person on whom the peril chiefty setCled 
in his own apprehensions^ He was to be a murderer ; ^nd the viaiim of 
his fury was to be one of ^oae two Ivbo were dearest to hiij},.perhaps 
both ; and the dreadful trial was close at hand : in Junq of was 

to be hia next (and penultimate) epilepsy; ipi Auguali th# 

one ; and the seen# of frenzy aadiidoud lay between the iWA. 

Meantime, Pvovi^nce had arranged things otherwise: 
eH, and by a brief (possibly a ^er^ul) ^iapgi^tipn 
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foreseen, the epilepsy, and the madness, and the murder, were all in- 
teroiyited and confounded :—“On the 22d of April, these predictions 
were made ; and two days afterwards, tlie 2tth, C'a/ot attempting to stop 
a spirited hor»e who had taken the hit in his teeth, was thrown against 
the wlieel of a cabriolet, which shattered the skull, and bruised him shock¬ 
ingly. lie was taken to the hospital Beaujon, and died there upon the 
15th of May. 

Hero we pause. Ca^es to any extent might be multiplied, by recur¬ 
ring to the German annals of magnetism, which e.vhibit the same phe¬ 
nomena, but carried to a higher degree of unaccountable sympathy with 
an absent or distant object—of ])rescicnce .'applied equally to the pa¬ 
tient's own circumstances, and tliose of others ; and all the various cha¬ 
racteristics of the magnetic soninumbulism. These, however, are sudi- 
ciently illustrated for tlie purposes of a mere specimen, and as an irrita¬ 
tion to the. curiosity, b)' the records uc liave cited from the French 
report. For the larfL ]»lace, and as a climax to the whole, we lay before 
the renders the following cases, wliich, to us, appear the most mysterious 
of the whole. 

Nearly two centuries ago, the cch-brated V'an irelmont-j* was trying 
experiments ujum poismis, and ])articu]urly upon the napellus. “ Having 
rudely ]>repnred a rout, he tasted it nith the point of his tongue. He 
swallowed untie of it, and sjiat out a good deal of saliva. At first he felt 
as if his head were bound tightlj'' with a bandage : and soon afterwards 
the following symptoms occurred : He pvrevived, with astonishment, that 
he no tonyer heard, thought, knew, or imagined any thing hy means of the 
cerebral organs ; hut that uU their ordinary and peculiar functions appeared 
to he transferred to the epigastrium or pit of the stmiach. His head still 
retained motion and feeling : but the reasoning faculty had passed to the 
epiyastrium. Tliis state lasted two hour'i,” By means of tlie napellus. 
Van Helmont was never aide to re-produce this wonderful result. 

But modern magnetism lias re-produced it in so large a variety of 
cases that, us ti matter of fact, it is no longer open to the doubts of the 


* It is so elenr a case in logic, that Cazot*s pri'dictions were in their nature condi¬ 
tional, that is to say, that his assertion luiist he uniformly supposed of this nature— 
Given that my epileptic power has a sphere of manifestation allowed, given therefore, 
(inter alia,) that 1 myself continue to live; ail this is so clear, and therefore, as a 
coiisequeiiee, it is also so rlear tliat hh prophetic faculty, wh:Uevcr,*and howsoever 
limited, was iit no iota iiii]>eaehed by his abrupt and violent fate,—that it somewhat 
discredits a writer as a logician, to be found labouring so self-evident a point, though- 
on the right side. Else, idlowiiig for that neakness, (lie following remark is ingeni¬ 
ously expressed in the French Report, iimi (in the image drawn from the watch) felU 
dtuusly ilhistrated.—“ The prevision of Carol was not rigorous and absolute, but 
conditional; inasmuch as, when pivdietiiig a fii, he announced that It would not take 
place, provided he were niagngjused; and in reality it did not take place; itwasalte- 
gether organic and internal. Thiis we ciih conceive, how he did not foresee an event 
altogether external, viz., tfiat he should accidentally meet a restive horse, that h» 
should have the imprudence to attempt to stop it; and that he should receive a nortat 
wound, lie might then have foiesoen a fit which was never to have taken placu. 
Jt IS the hand ot a watch, which in a given time otigV. to tinverie a certain portaoa 
of the aich of itie dial-plate, oiid which does nof d^cribe it, because the wateh hay- 
pens to be^rokeii. 

We take this account of Van Helmont's experiments from Mr. Colqnhoon. 
Meantime, we may obsonro that there occur some indirect notices of Van Helmont 
in a book uot much known at this day—the' letters of Henry More the Platonitt. 
He «nd the younger Van Helmont were common friends, and sometiines guest^. of 
an Englishwop'jiui of rank. But, apiuirently, as oRen happens to eccentric men of 
talent and Tisioniries. had little esteem for other. 
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most sceptical. M. Petetin, a French physician, tried inagnotic e^cri. 
ments upon eight different patients, all of whom ‘‘ exhihited the^umo 
transference of the faculties to tlie o]ugastriiim ; with tlic addition (ns 
in Van Holnmnt’s case)*of a prodigious development of t1»e intellectual 
powers, and a foresight of their future discasei syinptonis." Hut the 
original accident which led M. Peletin to make these ex]>erinients, may 
stand as a represontativc case for the whole :—“ lie hud a cataleptic pa¬ 
tient, M'ho ajtpenred to he fur a long time in a sthito of ahsulute insensi- 
hility. No stimulant liad any effect iqion lier: her eyes and cars had 
entirely lost the power of receiving sensations. AI. Potetin, however, 
was greatly astonislied hy the discovery that she heard him perfectly 
when he spoke upon her stomneh. Iluviug satistied liiiiiself of this fact, 
by repeated trials, lie afterwards perceived that tlie case was tlic saino 
in regard to the senses of sight and smell. The cataleptic ])atient read 
irith the stonmeh t’trii through un inlervcniug o/uiyuc bodg." 

This discovery was nyide quite independently of .Alesiiier’s suggestions 
and experiments, though at or aliout the same jieriod. And AI. Petetin 
was <tne of those wljo neither knew much of Mesmer, nor much esteemed 
him. Since tliat period many volnines iniglit he collected of .similar cases. 

But we have said enough to awaken tlial curiosity uhich is the tirft 
and indispciisahle condition for obtaining a fair liearitig upon such a sub¬ 
ject in this country. Our primary purpose is, to push into further deve¬ 
lopment a discovery which ojiciis nothing less than a new world to the 
jirnspects of Psychology, and, generally sjie:iking, to the knowledge of 
the human mind. Aleunlime, as mc are well aware that such a purpose 
will meet with little encouragement in England, unless indirectly, us it 
may chance to follow in tlie train of others more immediately connected 
with practical benefits, ne shall mention that .Animal Afagnetisin has been 
found to give eminent relief in some of the most fonnidalde maladies to 
which flesh is heir. The worst forms of toothache and headache it has 
cured, and, therefore, it is sujiposed, iniglil offer a cure in tic dolou- 
reux, a gr<*wing scourge in our over-civili/,ed land. 'I'lie worst forms of 
spasmodic disease it has cured, as| epilejisy, tetanus, &e. Why not, 
then, hydrophobia.^ And in this way we might go through other tribes 
of disease, which, at present, form the op[irohrium of medicine. But, in 
the meantime, it must not be overlooked, that if our anticipations are 
conjectural, the grounds upon which we advance them are nut so, hut 
matters of absolute certainty. 

Finally, if there were no other bribe for winning a prufessionnl inte¬ 
rest to the subject of magnetism, the following case, w’o ujqirehcnd, 
might, of itself, avail for that purpose :—A lady in Paris, sixty-four 
years of age, suffered under an ulcerated cancer on tl» right breast. 
An operation became indi.speriKable,^uf whiclj^Hiac herself, Imwever, could 
nut think without horror. Meantime, \(he hud been msignetised for some 
months; and the profound sleep which resulted, during which the ideas 
remained, but the sensibility seemed abolished, siigge.stcd the plan of 
operating while the magrigtic slumbers lasted. The day having arrived, 
she attended mass, returned laame, And was magnetised. Kweryihing 
having been arru|ged, she undressed herself, and sat down ujion a chair. 
All this during tne magnetic slumber. M. Cloquet, the celebrated sur- 
geoD, operated, assisted by a pupil from one of the hospitals. In less 
than twelve minutes the cancerous tumour was extirpatedT All went*on 
welL In two days the lady was wakened. She bad suffffed nothing, 
nor even been aware of the operation. On seeing hel chUdrta,around 
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matiifested too lively an emotion, and was again immediately 
mttired to magnetic sleep. But the case travelled on to a prosperous 
termination, whilst all pain, and the febrile irritation of pain, were en¬ 
tirely evaded. A discovery this, which opens a new sera for surgery ! 


LAYS OF THE CRUSADES. 

THE HALLY. ‘ 

\JP rose the shout of victory. 

The Cross still scorns to yield ; 

Andf," Allah, Allah,” is the cry, 

Along the battle held. 

Down comes the din, and sn'ord and lance 
Flash onward, four to one ; 

And like the red Simoom advance 
The children of the Sun. 

The sacred * Oriflumme is doWn,— 

De Valence turns to flee. 

And William, of the Iron Crow’n, 
la beaten on his knee : 

Onward they wmie,—the shield of Spain 
Lies trampled down in mud, 

Beside, Leon and Aquitaine 
Are w'eltering in their blood ; 

In vain Auvergne waves his band 
Of long-tried followers on,— 

UAnerved for once, the soldiers stand,—^ 

He goe^ to die alone. 

“ Allah, il Allah,”—down they come,— 

The boldest check grows pale ; 

The hard won fame of Christendom 
Now trembles in the scale: 

Before the shock, the mail of Steel, 

Sword, shield, and lance give way. 

And back the Christian horsemen wheel: 

The Moslem has the day. 

Where—where are now, the young, the Brave, 
Who led their thousands on f 
Earth haVno portion for them, save 
Oblivion,—they are gone ! 

Where now’, De Vere, thy snowy plume,— 
Thy star emblazoned shield ? 

Dswn, and around thee is the doom 
Of many a thousaild Scaled. 

VAuban, La Tour, Auvergne too, 

All knights without a stain. 

First in the fight, theh- corses StrAtr 
The crowd^ battle plain. 


** The Royal Standard of France, during the middle ages. 
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Still one lone banner freely waves 
Above the broken line; 

And still one arm the tempest braves, 

Raimoiid St. Clair, 'tis thine ! 

Hurrah ! toward that banner rid<f 
, The brave, who scorn to fly ; 

And hundreds gather by his side, 

^Vith g:ood St. Clair to die.— • 

** Hurrah ! upon the heathen foe ! 

The dofl;s are noblv met; 

By U eaveti they waver—blow for blow ! 

There’s filory m aits us yet.” 

Thus spoke St. Clair, and heaved again 
His battle axe on high ; 

When sudden burst across the plain^ 

'riic wild Provencal cry ; 

And spurring onward, sword in hand, 

'lk> stay the recreant flight. 

The fierce tie Montfort and his band 
Daslied niaclly to the fight.— 

" Baclv, bark !” he cried, “ Knights, £squii'6$, bacic ! 
'riiore’s ti'iuinpb in the deed ; 

For life ! again to the attack. 

And follow where I lead. 

On every side there’s victory,— 

All, all, advance but you ,* 

Mark lu>w the Styrian eagles fly—• 

Already they pursue: 

Betiold the Knglish Leopard takcA 
’Fhc lieid upon the right ; 

Away !—by Heaven the Paynim breaks 
Before them into flight: 

Upon them, then ! Idt victory be 
The war-cry of Provence ; 

Set forward, men of Burgundy, 

St. Denis! shout for France." 

Hurrah !" once more into the strife 
The feathered helmets go, 

And, like a storm burst of life, 

Are closing on the foe. 

Down go the mighty Prophet’s seed, 

H IS Crescents oi)p by on«i;»» 

And, like a whirlwind in speed. 

The vict(M'’R task is done. 

Then as*de Montfort sheathed his blade. 

And w'ifAd bis blood-stained brow, 

JHe turned him round, and only said. 

Whose is the triumph now t'" 


OGIER. 
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THE MISERIES OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

Every one ha.^ it is said, one’s misfortune, a favourite grievance, 
which grows to a hen(l,.witlidruwirig the attention from other evils, and 
carrying off the discontents of the system,—a sort of healtfiy disease, if I 
may so express it. So iEtna and llecla have been called safety-valves 
of the earth, great pimples, which every now and then relieve our vene¬ 
rable mother from a too great Jieat of the system. ISiy pimple, or safety- 
valve, has been my teeth, or rather, my want of teeth; true, I have had 
what some may think greater misfortunes ; 1 have lust money—much 
more than was convenient; have lust friends also ; and, perhaps, 1 may 
say, consequently, 1 have lost an e'^ and three fingers on the sword- 
hand by the cut of a sabre. Some people would cull these greater misfor¬ 
tunes. Ball! They did nut hinder rue from eating, talking, and laughing, 
as usual; but when f lost my teeth—my invaluable hiciiortfs and malar^s, 
and, by the rigid laws of society, was obliged-to supply their place with 
false ones, then, indeed, and for the first time, I felt what is iiieant by 
the troubles of life, and such like lugubre phrasesthen, when an 
enbargu was laid on my mouth, and 1 could not eat, talk, or laugh as I 
had been used to do, my fortitude was shaken, and 1 felt that inati is, 
indeed, born to trouble. But 1 believe it is usual, in a piece of auto¬ 
biography, fur the reader to be introduced, with more or less of form, 
to the writer. Briefly then, to my intimates, and at the Club generally, 
I am Jack Webster merely,—to tlic rest of the world, niy name and ad¬ 
dition are Alajur W’ebster of the-Regiment of the line ; pretty well 

known, I believe, as a Sub in the I’euinsular M'ar, u Captain at ^VBtcr- 
loo, and, since peace, a .Major,—though peace itself has been ivar to the 
Major, as you shall see. Alore I say not on this liead ; the intelligent 
reader will pick up an idea of my character, as he will surely sympathize 
with my misfortunes, in the course of the following narrative. No one, 
as 1 have said, knew less of pain and grief than I did before 1 lust my 
teeth,—those “ inestimable instruipents of mastication, utterance, and 
beauty,” as they are styled in the uffiches of advertising dentists. Since 
then I am certainly, in some sort, an altered man. How far 1 am ex¬ 
cusable, from the circumstances of the case, I now proceed to show 

About five years ago, (I am now five and forty, or thereabout,) I 
first perceived little dusky specks betw'een my front teeth, and shortly 
after, on the occasion of a sharp hut temporary bout of illness, felt a 
tenderness about my gums, and found that my teeth, like those of a 
portcullis, had a tendency to drop,—this I mentioned to iny medical man, 
who, after examining them closely, told me, with all tlie cold-blooded ])re- 
cision which they affect oi^^liese occasions, that he thought it more than 
probable that 1 should not” be able to save them !”—Not save them 1 
Heaven and earth ! the idea of being toothless hud never seriously, and 
to itc full extent, occurred to me for a moment. 'I’Jiis my -Mephistophiles 
of a doctor well knew, and stood grinning at,gmy consternation, much 
like his prototype^ in the inimitable designs^of Retzsch,—the twenty, 
third of the series, I think it is. However, his prediction was true; out 
they all came,—not all at one time, however,—and only in the upper jaw ; 
but the front teeth in this all deserted^ on different occasions, in the 
course of a few weeks. One—the first, a front tooth—I shall never 
forget it—cav^e out as I was sucking an orange j and not being suffi¬ 
ciently on my gua>''d, vTent down my throat before 1 was aware of any- 
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thing being the matter ; I felt it, indeed, rather scrape on my oesophagus 
as^it passed, but thought I had only swallowed a pip, or some such n((ittcr ; 
my tongue, however, soon detected tho gup that was left, and told mu 
•—more gently, certainly, than any other tongue could do—tho grievous 
event that had happened. To be brief, they alf followed, one after an. 
other; not, 1 mean, down iny throat; I was too much on niy guard fur 
that; fur thougfi teeth are the necessan* instruments of digestion, tliey 
are not, 1 believe, very digestible tilings t1ieios#lve.s. Hut this was only 
a furclastt' of what 1 was doomed to suffer, as yon shall see. IVhen 1 
next saw the doctor, 1 told him what hud liappeiied, which, indeed, it 
was not possible for me bo 0 ]>en my mouth M'itiiout doing; when he told 
me, with atiotlier Mephistoplielian smile; that it was of no great conse- 
quonce, as 1 could easily i;et a new set. This idea was some coflifiirt to 
me at the moment; unl'urtiinatc people catch at straws, and arc easily 
made grateful, for I almost forgave him tiie diyilay of liis own iirni 
white set with which lu-' conveyed the intelligence to me ; though it was, 
I am now sure, at the thouglit of the unknown misery 1 was going to 
ondnre in tho wesying of artilicinl teeth. Next luoriiing, my month 

inuflled up, and squeezed into the corner of my cah, I drove to Mr-, 

the faslioualde dentist in-Street. The case was a clear one ; nof a 

peg (or a stump) to hang a doubt upon. I must have “ a wliide set,” or 
“ an under and upper piece,” ns they are technically called. Such was 
the decision—disinterested one, no doubt—of the man of teetb» Here I 
would fain giie to tiie uninitiated reader an idea of the dire and compli. 
rated piece of machinery which was proposiul to me ; but no,—my graphic 
powers are, 1 feel, quite unequal to the task. To tin; inf|uisitive loiterer 
thron<rh the streets of Loudon, who has ever been drifted by the current 
of Sydney’s Alley and St. Martin’s Court, into tlie rieighbonrliood of 
May’s Hiiildingn, little explanation will lie necessary ; and I tliink it 
better to refer those who would have an iidequale idea oj> what sort of 
infernal machines ’ some people carry about with them in their moutli.s, 
to this place, which is the market for this kind of ware—the Bezestcen 
of tooth-drawers. Here, on every Ibind, are to be seen glass cases filled 
with all sorts and descriptions of tliis precious inerclouidisc, “ from a 
bingle tooth to a full set,” grinning inxiiltirigly, in .ill the pride of whito 
and scarlet, on tho toothless joissenger ; but many cannot, or will not, 
visit the shops of these jdcdioian tooth-drawers : let them imagine, then, 
a somethirn; which jiiresent'' to the sight ahoiit so much of the tcclli and 
glims as are to he seen when the lijis arc drawn forcibly hack, called iit 
English a “ piece or setand at Baris somewhat more elegantly “ na 
ratcilier.” It coiisids of two parts,— the rndrp or frame, and the teeth 
tlieinselve.s ; the former is a piece of metal, or of the 1t<sk of the li.ppo. 
pot.Hmus, or of the walrus, made t^ fit in spim; degree to the gums, and 
apart of the roof; to this human‘teeth are usually riveted, though 
sometimes, to save expense, tlie material of the frame itself is employed. 
In order to keep this macliiiia from falling out of the mouth, which, from 
its weight and hulk, it a strung ]iropensity to rio^ a stiff spiral wire 
spring is employed ; one o$ which is* attached on each side uf the two 
pieces, and unites them, so that when the teeth are put into their na¬ 
tural po^ure, the springs being bent hank into the hollow of the cheek, 
force the two pieces against the«upj>er and lower jaws re.<:pectivelv, and 
keeps the whole apparatus in its place, that is, until something di.ilflrbs 
it, and after all, in a most uncomfortable and pre^rioiis sf^e. All this, 
and much mure, I learnt on my first visit to the dentist; quite*cnough, 
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inded^^. to open my eyes to the unfortunate situation in which I was 
placed. 1 went home, therefore, in no very jocund mood, pondering 
over, and balarieing the diro alternatives that were before me, no easy 
matter to decide. On one hand the question was no less than to pass 
the remainder of my days with a mouth filled with metal plates, spiral 
springs, and dead men’s teeth; on the other, to give up talking, laughing, 
flirting, in .short, the world—retire to some “ nook merely mouastiok,'' 
and feed on pottage and batter puddings—“ a trim reckoning !” Fur 
a whole week 1 mused and calculated the sacrifices on either side; 
the scales so nearly balanced that each alternately seemed going 
down. The world, with a thing nearly as big as a musical snuff-box, 
in one’ij mouth (c/tc hncconv !) or a liermitage witli toothless gums, that 
was the i]ue>tiou. Society, I well knew, by its rigid code, allows no one 
with any conspicuous personal defcctf, reim;dial)le or not. to join its 
ranks ; and a hlotcht-d face, or a broken inmith, would excltuii> a man 
from many eircles mure deeidedly than doulitful act-, or a bniken repu¬ 
tation. Thin may be very rijilit, at h a-t so far as regard" the disciuali- 
fyirig chnraeter <tf personal defects ; at any rate, 1 ulh* had been a strict 
d^a'ijdinarinn in this matter, had im right to expect any special indul¬ 
gence in my own favour. At last the w'orhl prevailed ; I wa" only forty, 
had alw.’iys lived in society ; postponed—not given up matrimony ,* 1 felt, 
too, like a soldier, ashamed «»f a retreat ; and thought with my oxjieri- 
enee and mtroir rirrr, under all disadvantages, the last chances of the 
game were still worth jdaying for. 

The next m<»rning, aecordingly, I drove to my dentist’s again, seated 
myself with a kind of desperate courage in his vile operating fauteuil, 
and told him to ]iroceed ; in five minutes he was jtrepared, and at my 
side, with a large lump of bces-wax in his hand. Thi> he stulfed into my 
iiKuith, pressing against the roof ami gums, to get, as he said, a form or 
mould for a model of the loealr, Xo very pleasant operation this, in a 
man’s liand, and half a pound of bees-wax, for some minutes together, in 
one’s mouth, lualf-stiflcd, and hardly able to restrain an insiirreetionary 
disposition in the stomach, to exjdode all his wax-work in his fiU'C. A 
detail, however, is impossible of h.alf the annoyanees to he endured be¬ 
tween tbe initiative process of ‘‘ taking tbe model,” and the completion 
of the work. A week at least elapses ; and three or more of these pur¬ 
gatorial sort of operations. But luy job was finished, and tbe engine 
was jammed between my jaws, with about the same sort of sensation on 
my j>art, as I suppose a y«mng horse feels when the breaker's bit is first 
brought into his mouth. Imagine, ye who never experieneed the like,—• 
for I shall neve^ be able to describe it,—wbat I felt on finding my mouth 
full of metal plates, strong wire springs, and teeth that ought tt» have been 
lying quietly with their original owners in some neighhouring church¬ 
yard,—a combination of physical and moral annoyances, that can hardly 
be e'qualled, I think, in the class of minor evils, as they are called. From 
this time I was an altered man ,* looks, manners^ temper, all gave way in 
some degree, and my spirit was fiiiidy broken in by this vile “ bit" in my 
mouth. My friends all observed an extraordinary change in me ; from gay 
to grave, from talk to taciturnity,—and puzzled themselves mightily about 
the cause. Some guessed one thing, some another. 1 had something on 
my.eonscieiice, seemed to be the general opinion. Some crime commit¬ 
ted in my y'^ith, remorse for which had at last overtaken me. Some 
were content to eay Fwas only suffering the usual consequences of early 
debauchery and hard drinking: 1 was guiltless in all and every respect ; 
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but I said iiotliinpr. I had only to open my mouth to clear up rgy cha¬ 
racter and explain everythinif, but I prudently preferred to keep my 
mouth shutj and stidcr in silence. All my attempts to return to my 
forinor habitudes, and regain my place in society, were in vain ; tlie diffi¬ 
culties 1 had to contend with were too much fur me; and after strug. 
gling with them for a twelvemonth, I gave it up, and made a retreat to 
a small and tolerant circle of old friends an^ relations in a provincial 
city. 

1 shall here describe a few of the difficulties and annoyances which 1 
have endured, to sliow tjie world that I am not the cliicken-hoartcd fel- 
low that some have supposed, or have yielded to slight or imaginary 
evils. I shall give these instances of my sufferings without any order 
or ciinnexion, save that in which they shall occur to my memory, and 
shall add, perliaps, before I conclude, some part of the mass of informa¬ 
tion which 1 have gained in the course of my experience in the nuitter 
of artificial teeth. Thu subject is not Mithoot its curious points, its 
arcana. Some are ]>ii]iiant enough, and even border on the horrid ; 
they are also for tlie most part little known, mjic lettrr rlour, to the iniil- 
titude. They can only he kmnvn by jiersonal expcrieiieo, and are sel¬ 
dom communicated ; for vanity, a lietter guaril than masonic oaths, keeps 
the secret. And first, for iny personal aniutyaiiccs. A man’s moutli is 
useful in so many ways, (a Avoinan’s certainly not less so,) that to have, 
as it were, a padlo<*k put on it, and all its functions emhargbed, must, 
it is clear, he no trifling calamity ; thus I found, so soon ns niy mouth 
w,ks fitted ii[> with the diabolical machinery which 1 have been describ¬ 
ing, that, besides the misery of such a mouthful, I could neither cat nor 
talk w ith any degree of ease or security ; laughing was quite out of the 
question, though.I confess I had not mucli disposition to exercise the 
faculty just at that time. After a short period, however, I thought 1 
%vould make trial of the efficiency of my new weapons, aiicl make my first 
essays at the club and in a few' morning calls. 'I'he results, however, were 
by no means so encouraging as to ^nduce me to venture on the more ar¬ 
duous field-day of a dinner, or evening society; for though the rlick of my 
metallic mouth-piece was ]ierhaps audible only to my ow’ii watchful cars, 
yet now and then the spiral springs, which should remain curved in the 
hollow of .the clicck, escaped and sprang forward, projecting between 
my lips like the gold and silver out of the good girl’s mouth in the fairy 
talc, and often resisted all my efforts, with my handkerchief to my 
mouth, to force it back into its jilace again. On one of these occasions, 
my friends seeing me, w'ith my eyes rolling about, and unable to speak, 
thought I was g<dng to be choked; and one old lady, mlier fright, gave 
me some hard thumps on the hack, by way oj^elleving me. IVhat could 1 
do with half-a-dozen astonished flees turtfed towards me ? Explanation 
was impossible; I could not utter a word. A hasty and unexplained retreat 
was the only course that my military or social tactirs could suggest; 
this I effected, and through the doorway too, though I should nut have 
refused the wdndow; and would hi» e given my hair-year's pay to have 
been able to descend througli a trap-door in the floor, like tHe ghost in 
Hamlet, veiled in blue smoke. On another occasion, wliiie talking witli 
some aliquaintances at the do||r of our club, a sudden inclination to 
yawn, not prudently resisted or in time, again threw all my tackl^ into 
disorder, and I remained for some time a silent, tlioughjiot very atten- 
tive, listener to a political discussion in whicl» 1 had beeg taking an 
active part. My silence at last, and projecting Ups, drew jtpdb me the 
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Bcrutinizinfr eyes of my companions; if I had attempted to speak, I 
shoiildVrcrtuiiily liave delivered Humetikini? much more solid and sterling 
than is usually depicted in such eorivernatious; but then my secret would 
infallibiy Iiave come out, clattering upon the pavement, like llelphegor, 
when told that his wife'was a-cotning. A thoiiglit, however, luckily 
ncctirred to me—the cholera, which was then rife in the laud. Screwing 
up rnv face, therefore, as if in great pain, and pressing niy hand against 
my eiiigastyium, 1 hobbled off, without looking to the right liaiid or to 
the left, as if labouring un»ler an incipient stage of the epidemic. My 
escape, liowever, was not yet i;omplete. 1 was still in the street, and almost 
certain of meeting some acijuaintanee, for few men have a greater 
iiiimlker. I tlierefore eontiiiued my retreat it>to the l*ark, where, lhiiik> 
ing luysVlf secure from ohservatiou, I relieved luy nioiith ttf its hurdcMi, 
and proceeded to re-mljusi and replace iny teeth according to the 
directions of my dentist, in sueli ease made and j»rovided,—namely, by 
jdaeing the sj)iiiigs ba<'kward, and then pressii'g the two pieces to¬ 
gether, in the natnral ]>o»ition, with tin* forefinger and tliiimb of each 
hand—hack it into its place in my mouth again. Hut all tills is 
not done by an inexpeciiMieed hand in a moment ; it took me some 
time, and so absorbed my attention, that I did not observe a group of 
nursemaids wlio had approached the part of the garden where 1 stood, 
and wlio were stilling their little ones, to have a better view of what I 
was about. At last, as 1 was e.iiitiously r.iising iny double set of teeth 
to ])lacc it in my niuiitli—lifting up my eyes in tin* operation—I beheld 
half-a-do/.cn funny faces peeping at me over e.veli other's sliouiders, and 
only waiting that sign.il to burst into a general laugh. Here no 
generalship could be of any avail—a retieat, anyhow, was (lie only thing 
to be tlionglit of; so, witliout any nioiv ado, I erannned my teeth into 
niy pocket, ami made off as fast as I could, reaeliiiig home luckily with¬ 
out meeting any one to sjieak to. I cannot pretend, liowever, to detail 
all, or iialf of what I suflr<*red in this way. At lust I resolved on 
leaving Loudon. Whatever has been connected with our griefs seems a 
jiarl or a cause of them. I would try country air—the sea air— 
.Madeira—the Cape—anywhere—to escape from my annoyances; and 
indeed it was necessary to think of getting away, at least for a season, 
for my aeipiaiiitanees began to whisper about that there was sometliing 
not quite right ahfuit me. If they had said that all was nut right in my 
he.id, they would not have been far from the truth. Enfin, I thought 
of a sea-tiathiiig place in Wales, where, unknown and unqiiizzed, I 
niiglit (iraetise 0 !i this new iiiouth-organ of mine at leisure, and prepare 
myself to return to the world by degrees. I chose Aheristwith, and 
inquired for a quiet hoarding-house, I can’t live alone,—that’s the devil 
of it. Xothing to fear hei**, t-honght J, when I saw my felluw-buarders : 
three or four old ladies-^fixturos—such as always form the nucleus of 
tlieso^est.ihlishments; an K.ast Indian; an old Irish doctor; and a hanker, 
anil his wife and daughter, (with his cursed political economy,) from 
the neighbourhood of Cirencester. But whu can conceal anything 
from the scrutiny of a regular hoarding-hou. e old lady’s eye ? Before 
three days were oyer they had found out my secret, and watched 
every mouthful I took, with the kind expectation of seeing my teeth 
tumble into my plate, tried to make me talk for the same benevo~ 
lent' purpose, and inquired, very significantly, if I was ever troubled 
witii the toothache ? ^ Use, however, had now begun to lessen the 
piquancy of these and bimilar annoyances. We soon get accus. 
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tomod to, and indulgent in our own dolVcts; besidoH, iny tongue and 
lips were now drilled into better management of the new.conu'tfa, over 
which they stood guard unceasingly,—the tongue especially, who was 
constantly going his rounds, to feel that all was right, or re-adjust 
any disorder that had taken place. Still I was then, and for the next 
two or three years, constantly inoetiug w ith accidents lUid contretentit 
with my borrowed teeth, of which niy space will only allow me the brief 
mention of a few, as crhtiutitlans, of the mass of miseries I have endured 
from this pioliAc cause. 

On one occasion, 1 recollect being at the operii with some ladies. 
Hanging over the front vf the box for a inoincnt, to see who wen* in the 
house, and speaking at the same time, nut sprung niy unlucky teeth, 
and fell into the pit. Without any explanation, (what eoubl 1 say 
without my teeth p) I hurried down, and tliough the alley was luncli 
en»wded, began to searcli quietly for my lost property. 1 he men stand, 
ing there supposed at^first that 1 had dropped a glove, «»r .-oinc such 
matter, and took little notice of me. At last I eanght sight of my set 
of teeth, partly concealed under tlie shoe of an ollicer in the (iiiards. 
The avidity with whicli 1 hedged him t(t move his foot and pickefi it np, 
excited their notice, and made them tliink that I had found somethfiig 
t»f value. 'I’hey bejran to feel A>r tludr snull'-hoxes, &c.; and one of 
them, thinking that he misspd his box, followed me into the corridor, 
and requested to sec what 1 had found, 1 refused, of eoiw'su ; high 
words ensued ; .'ind a erowd came round iis to see what was the matter. 
The affair was awkward enough, and I was completidy at a loss what to 
do. Seeing, however, an officer of judice coming u]>, I took him aside, 
and show’iiig him the cau''e of ail tlie huld)ul», desired iiim to iiilbnn tlio 
gentleman that the proj»erty w;is mine, and of no sort of value to 
anybody but the <nvuer; and of not much to him, he might have, .added. 
1 stood aloof while this exjdaii.-ition was made, and heard,him exclaim, 
“ Hut what is it, then ? why ran’t I see it ?" The man, finding no other 
waj' out of the .affair, whispered sfnnetliing—tlie hare i'act, I siippose—• 
into his ear, which was immediati^y foilow'ed by a rather intlecornuR 
laugh, us it seemed to me; tho di‘>position to which, before 1 eould get 
out of hearing, was rapidly extending itself hniong the hystariders. 

On another oecasion, 1 was staying at a friend’s house in the eountry. 
On going tu bed, 1 placed my set of tei'th, as was usual with me, on the 
table of my dressing-room. I bad not been long aslee)i, when 1 was 
awakened by a noi.se, whicli, I soon found, whs made by the favourite 
spaniel of the lady of the house ; but what had brought him to my dress, 
ing room I could not guess. I rose, however, and, just as 1 was, took 
the lamp, and went to turn him out ; when, lo, and bi|liold ! there was 
little Fidele with my sot of teeth in his inqitfh, gnawing away nicyrily 
at them under the table. It a set, the frame of wbi<’h was 
made of the tusk of the hippopotamus, and he had taken it, 1 sup. 
pose, for a bone; follow him 1 must, for how could 1 carry oil the 
war without niy teetli, and a house full of ladies.^ JN'ot being well ac¬ 
quainted, however, with !he geography of the back-staireuses, I ^tumbled, 
threw down the lamp, and brought out all the servants and the master of 
the house, to see what was the matter. 'I'here was 1 id my night gear and 
red kereliief bound round my bqad, and brandishing an umlirclla, which 
1 had snatched up in my hurry to make the heast refund my grinders ; 
vexed as 1 was, 1 could not help joining in the laugh, whMi my pictnr. 
esque figure occasioned. The aJfair, hoivevei^ wts u<P joke to ^me^ and 
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this I was obliged to explain to the assembled nightcaps, who, as soon 
as they, were infunned of the case, instantly gave chace, in full cry, for 
the recovery of my teeth. The spaniel dodged us some time ; but being 
hard pressed, stood at last at bay, at the door of his mistress's bed¬ 
chamber, still holding his bone, as he thought it, between his teeth ; 
being a pet dog, no one dared to touch him, for fear of offending my 
lady, into whose fair hands alone, and after much coaxing, he consented 
to give up his prize. Of course the affair was no secret at the breakfast 
table next morning, and the grave congratulatinns were not few' which 1 
received at the success of the chace of the night before. 1 will mention 
one more of iny misfortunes in this way, and that of a somewhat less 
vexatious character, or, at least, in w'hich the expense of the ludicrous 
did not fall wholly on me,—one of the city companies, (1 don’t exactly 
know' wiiich,) bearing at the least their siiare of it, and thus it fell out. 
One Lord Mayor’s day, 1 w'as co,ixed hy two young nieces into taking 
them to see the procession, “the Show,” as it is still called; and accord, 
ingly procured a seat at the rich silversmith’s first floor window, in Cheap- 
side: well, when the show made its appearance, 1, with one on each side 
of me, and all onr necks stretched out of the window, w'as playing the 
part of showman, and explaining, as well ns I could make it out, the 
“ order of the course,” when, .'it a very exciting part of the pageant— 
the men in armour I think—down fell my unfortunate teeth perpeiidt. 
eularly into the street; they did not reach the ground, however, on this 
occasion; fur it so happened that tme of Birch's men, was passing just 
at tluat moment, with a large jar of nmck-turtle on his head, ordered 
fur some city company, to form a part, and a favourite one I understand, 
of a grand dinner they gave on this occasion. My little nieces laughed 
like mad things, .lud I too ; indeed the affair was not very serious so far 
as 1 was concerned ; for this set of teeth had done hard duty, and were 
getting rather too old and discoloured to be worn much longer; and so 
much the worse, 1 am obliged to confess, for the glass-cutters' company, 
(or whichsoever it was, who had this windfall added to their annual 
humpiet.) lam, perhaps, rather scrupulous on some points, and thought 
it rigltt, on this occasion, to send a servant after the man to bring him 
and tlic soup hack again ; hut Birch's nnui was self-willed, or perhaps 
much hurried on a Lord Mayor’s day; for on ho went his way in spite of 
iny message, and the destiny of the worshipful company w'as fulfille<l. I 
was really concerned at this part of the adventure ; for 1 am fond of mock, 
turtle myself. It was some alleviation, however, to think, that, us the 
specific gravity of my dnitu pofitk-hes w'as much greater than that of the 
turtle soup ;—for 1 saw it plainly sinking between the pieces of floating 
fat, and forced-meatballs—unless they should eat very gluttonously, and 
Touch the buttolSi of tbo tureen, the addition which 1 had made to 
the soup would not be iipp^rcnt ; and, on the other hand, if they should 
eat their way to the bottom, and perceive something suspicious lying 
there, it would not be until the pleasure of eating (the main point in a 
city feast I take it) had been actually “ had and received and no 
one would then thAik of refunding^ at least on .i point of delicacy ; and 
besides, the uninitiated in artificial teeth 'nad never, perhaps, seen such 
a production of art before, and might easily mistake it for a part of thg 
calf’s bead, which tiie cook, much hurried on a Lord Mayor's day, ha4 
baled out of the copper by mistake. * 
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ON GENIUS, TALENT, SCIENCE, AND LEARNING. 

BV TUB AT:TH0K Or THE "EXPOSITION OP THE FALSE MEDIUM," :|^C. 

Many a modern critic, has coinmittcd liiniself disgracefully, and be¬ 
yond recall, in every iiii[iortnnt subject ho may have foolishly " rushed 
in" upon, from not understanding tho fundamental and generic value of 
the words exj>r(issiijg great tpialities. This is chiefly attributable to hia 
not uiidorstiuiding the qualities themsehes. The iniperfeetion of lan¬ 
guage, as well ns the natural complexity qualities, renders, it 

would appear, a perfect verbal detinitiun impossible in any case ; so 
that liypercritics and sciolists may always find plenty of room for their 
starveling olijections. Rut by bringing imagination us the subsidiary 
illustrator of reason, and sensibility tu%ivify and subtilize judgment, n 
sufficiently accurate dcfmitiou of tbc highest iuteliectuul quulfties and 
passions, may be made out, for men to uuderstaiid each otlier ; provided 
their prejudices do not blind them, and that th^ aro not deficient in 
the requisite degree af comprehciisioii. 'I'lic most prominent charac¬ 
teristics, arc all that we sbali here attempt. 

There are no t«o distinct ipiulities oftener, or more stupidly, con¬ 
founded, thou Genius and 'ruleut, A man of genius, speaking ge|||e- 
rally, translates or interprets uhal lie feels ; a man of talent, expressef 
what be Ibitiks. Tbo former, therefore, moulds bis thoughts according 
to his practical ami iauigiiiative standard of liumauity : the latter is 
very apt to make humanity vary witli his fluctuating thoughts; Genius 
imagines and creates: talent recollects and re-inodifies. Tho one trans¬ 
cribes from liis lieart: the other sits down to compose from his store¬ 
house of the brain. Metu])hysicully speaking, we may reverse tlie 
ordinary position thus:—genius borrows wiiolesale from nature, and is 
so far right ; talent invents lalioriously and ininutely; but having no 
mastery over elements, is commouly wrong. The first is n prodigal, 
who freely spends wiiat his (ireat rarent has given him ; Iho other is A 
studious mechanic, who works night and day to acquire a knowledge of 
what others have done and said, in order to turn it to account in a busi¬ 
ness-like way. The former is very'liatde to eiul like 'rimoii of Athins; 
while the latter is keeping wassail with bloated doctors, and punster 
lords, (icnius excites the finest jiassions uhd moral reflections; talent 
leaves you, after various maiiu'uvres at parade, " as you were." Tho 
power and* the triitli, the iieauty and the sensibility of a work, are 
esKentittUy distinct, (though often liarmoniously united,) from elegance 
of style, purity of language, an ingenuity of fancy,-an imposing outline, 
and a tact in general frame-work and management. Genius is a gift; 
talent an acquirement. But the minds of some men of very superior 
ability are often a mixture of botb ; the respective sHhdes of which, it 
is scarcely possible, without the fnost subflt* metaphysical analysis of 
the ctfects, to distinguish or separate. Certainly it cannot he done by 
a phrenological chart. , 

Science (except some of tlie abstract sciences) is knowledge derived from 
the experience of ages in physical /acts ; and is advAnced hy deductions 
from, and practical applicftiiffis of t^icm. Science is to genial what the 
crutches of time are to his wings; hut is superior ta talentyinasiimch as 
it has thji solid earth* however " earthy,” under it, for a sure foundation 
to its slow effects; while talent^s as likely to build a finf-looking edifice 
upon a mistake, as upon a truth, not knowing anything^f elemeiftary 
principles. Yet science has no necessary connexion i^ith ei^er i^enius 
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or talent. Very good guu]ogist:!i, chemists, botanists, &c. have frequently 
been vfry st(ipt<l men; and not a feu* of them have been without talent 
sufficient to write three eomociitive sc'ijteoees of decent English, or even 
common grammar. Ornithologisf.s, and Eiitomologists, are famous for 
this latter peeiiliarity, bc^.idcs being, as we often see, very insect-minded 
men, or plunriiig tiiemselvcs with a most foolish and e.vcliieire vanity. 
Bacons and Newtons are like “angel visits.” 

Learning is, for the n-ust part, the profound verbal knowledge of 
books in various languages. It is very seldom as.soclated w’ith great 
genius; not often with any ; and not generally with science or talent, 
ft is rather incinnpatihie with genius: 

For tin; more languages a man can speak, 
llis kiiowleiI;r,i lias blit fimiiil the ([^reRtcr teak!" 

Butler liad a right to say this of others, being a great exception to the 
above opinion. Milton might have said the same ; so might Shelley, &c. 
But in general, it is in* no means a chi'iracteristic of a strong mind, and 
certainly not of s>.ii original one, to pass tlie greatt'r part of a life in de- 
cyphering tlie ideas of otliers throngli the kaleidoscope of a dozen differ¬ 
ent languages. It is very unlikely that Homer iindersl,oud any language 
bit* his mother-tongue. But all men are not Homers or Shakspeares, you 
will say P True enough: the greater reason wiiy minds of less strength 
und compass should concentrate the power they possess as much as pos¬ 
sible. A man anxious for the fundamental truths of nature, will study 
to understand a given i|uestion nr tiling ; and if he accomplish this, he 
certainly can understand no more of it by being able to read it from, or 
cast it into, the verbal moulds of all the chief .'nations of the world. To 
such a man it would be very like voxting ins liead into the sea. 

IVitli reference to the world’s appreciation of these four qualities, 
genius is most admired and worshijipeil; (whether the man .starve or 
nut;) science, most respected and ]>romoted ; (whether the man starve 
or not;) learning most admired and patronized—hy the learned; (ascanty 
patronage !) and talent, soonest noticed and best paid ; because it finds 
a really way to ordinary comprehensions, which always mistake it for 
something better. Genius and science are the Kings of Time. 


MELODY OF THE PROVERBS. 


■ Whim the iliiliteoiiii are in authority, theiieople rejoice: but when the wicked beareth rule, the 


people mourn.’’—C. x\i*. v. 2. 

With the i-ighti'uus on the throne, 
There is glory thro’ the laiiil; 
Anil niir foes are mimblod down. 
And scuttered like the sand. 

The harvest field is shorn 

To the nviperse merry song— 
There is gladness on tlie nioi;p; 

There is joy when day is goiilJ. 
With the righteous on the throne, 
Tliere is womhip all nrouiiil, 
And the Imsom’s uiitheni’d tone 
Thro' tlie temples doth resound. 
Tlierc is jirnyer where many kneel 
Without pride or bigotry: 

And the jwitsaitt takes his meal 
Beneath his own fig-tree. 

When the wirked beareth rule, 
L.ike a tempest on the sen, 

There is coun&el of the fool, 

With the lash oi tyrahnf. 


Tlieip is blood upon the sword, 
And blasphemy of God; 

And the Temple of the Lord 
Is roofless and untrod ! 

There is the canker bteath of fear 
Oil the Monarch's guilty heart; 
The houseless widow's tear. 

And the orphan's hitter smart, 
Are the silent prayers of earth: 

And the [leasant, beaten low, 

In his drunkenness, doth curse 
His children as they grow! 

As the l^arers of a pall, 

The serfs to labour stroll; 
Extinguished in the hall 
Are the lights of pleasure's bourU 
The dark assassin's knife 
Gleameth in the guilty hand, 
Seeking the sacrifice of life, 

When the wicked rale the land! 
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It*"!!! the“f5gnion n 
called Political Advoritiiivrx. 


I ’ ln l iiiliiljiyB ni -i BUiH urwimi ' 

M'c* have no oiiji<|>tioii to tliisi proreedinj;’, 
]>ro\ide(l that there be a ri^i'ht nnderstaiuliii;^ as to what does uud wliiit 
ddcs not constitute a poliueal adveutnrer. If that wltieh is really odious 


and inischievou-s he selected for the object of rej>roach, \vc heartily con¬ 
cur oith the prevailin'; talh, and will lend onr ai<l, hiimbio ‘though it 
be, to give force and sharpness to the shaft which is directed against 
all, or any of the tribe. However, it is to be feared that the judgments 
of tho public on this uratter arc conducted on a principle wholly at 
variunce with their real interests: In’f.ict, that they favourJtnaves 
while they visit the honest and deserving with unmerited obhaiuy. 

If any one, not possessed of affluence, gain, or attempt to gain tho 
cuniidcncc of the public,—if, at tho samp time, he* oppose the reigning 
powers, and stand out ifnd resist tho temptations of place and proht,—. 
if he pnrsno unflinchingly the interests of the manv, and do not apply 
his efforts to forwai^iing tiie views of any peculiar class, this man, sim¬ 
ply hecausc he is not rich, is termed a political ;idveiitiirer. 'I'hey wlw 
usually write and talk respecting ])olitical matters are seldom enjiahle of 
understanding th.at class of feelings whieli leads any one to iinilertako 
great labour, and ninlergo much nl)use and op)»rohrium, simplv from a 
desire to forward the general interests of his race. Ordinary iimiticians 
invariably believe, or assort that they believe, that the narrowest self- 
interest is the ruling motive of all who seek to do good ti» the public ; 
and they never endeavour to reconcile the strange contradiction between 
the motive supposed to be acting,—that is to say, the end in view,—and tho 
course adopted to :^ttain it. 'I'liey either call the conduct in question a 
deep-laid scheme, or they declare that the sc^en is li>o scanty to cover 
tho munifestly selfish object sought fur ; hut they never atlvert to tho 
strange discrepancy existing between their various assertions. For ex- 
ample, the persons who are acting^tho apparently independent and 
honest part wo have Just described, are often allowed to he ])ersonH 4)f 
no mean acquirements, no common ability ; and yet, ut the same time, 
they are said to j)lace before themselves an object, and adopt ll>e very 
means least likely to attain it. 7'hcy are asserted to .act on scifisit 
motives, because tlie existence of exalted and generous sympathies is 
deemed a fable. But, if this he so, docs it not seem rash folly, to use a 
pretext, leading almost necessarily to no personal advantage.^ On tho 
other hand, if a person, precisely in the same condition respecting for¬ 
tune, should be so fortunate as to gain the suffrages of a j)ortioii of his 
countrymen, and pursue party interests,—if In^tuke the most ^lirect and 
certain course to the attainment of ^i;ofit aitd jilacc,—if he .adopt tho 
very best method to forward his private ends, viz. siding with the ruling 
powers,— he, curiously enough, is never called an adventurer, nor accused 

person, who is 
furtherance of 


of selfishness: he is deemed an upright.and worthy^ 
honourably employing his talents and knowledge to the 
his own fortunes. ^ * 


Let us, however, for an instant, compare the two modes of proceeding, 
and endeayour to jhdge of them, jiot by the peculiar standard usually 
employed on the occasion, hut by those more general tests which 
apply in ordinary circumstances. * 

It is quite clear, that he who pursues the course *of opposttioo to the 
ioL. ire—HO. XXIU • 3 K ^ * 
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ruling poivurs, wliatevfr may bo lii-^ views, at least takes the longest, tHe 
most (laiigeruus and difliouit path, if his ohjeet be a selfish one. This 
circumstuiiee At'least gives, fir ought to give hiin the benefit of a doubt 
as to his alleged* motive: while he who follows the direct road to hon¬ 
our and eiiiolunieiit raiiuyt assureilly have such u claim to any hesitation 
as to his iu'iti<M|)1e *if action. If we are to judge, by ordinary rules, of 
the conduct of oai-li, we should pronounce at once, that the chances are 
greatly in favour of tliat ]ier»on's honesty and disinterestedne-s, who 
undergoes diiTiculty, and suffers obloquy in consequence of the opinions 
he professes—we mean of him who opposes, rather than of liim wlio sides 
with the powers that he. 

Let us Kiqipose two young men starting in life, of equal ability, and 
commencing with nothing hut th’eir own industry and talent as a means 
to the attainment of fame and eiuolniuent. Fancy these two 3 'ouTig men 
discoursitig with each <tther as to the c«mrsc to he inirsned. Suppose one 
of them to say, I shaK turn patriot: that appears to me the mo^t ready 
way to honours. Might not his luore wary companion liercupoii begin, 
thus to set forth the wisdom of the oppo-ito course? “ Observe,” he 
would say, “ how much more easy and certain is the mode that I re¬ 
commend. At the very outset of your career yon will have to meet 
every possible opposition. Believe me, the rich and tlio aristocratic of 
this country arc not to he easily hrnveii. Incur their reseutnient von 
assuredly will; and they will direct agaiiKt yon all the ]n>tent and va¬ 
rious engines which they possess of annoying and insulting you. They 
will taunt you with your poverty: they will assort, that having no pro¬ 
perty, you seek only to create a iliittnrhance for the pnrjiose of plunder¬ 
ing those richer than yourself. V'ou will be called an adventurer; and 
the weak, the timid, the foolish, and the knavish, will liecome a fraternity 
to oppose and crush you. 15very step yon take will be one of battle : if 
yon ho successful it will ht^hy a miracle; and, at all events, your life 
will he one constant scene of turmoil, anxiety, and trial. I now turn to 
the other side of the jneture. I sJmll commence my career, having de¬ 
termined on the oiiposito course, with taxing iny ingenuity for argu- 
meuts in defence of the doctrines professed by the aristoci'acj*. Having 
been in a certain degree trained to intellectual labour, I can find ne¬ 
cessarily more acute and plausible reasons for their opinitnis than they 
themselves can furnish. This will please them, it will prepossess them in 
my favour, and they will never direct attention to my poverty. They will 
never call me an adventurer. 1 shall do all this in one of the periodical 
publications dedicated to their support, say the Edinburgh Jieview for 
example. Just at this moment, the arguments in favour of many of the 
old saws of Government arc rudely assailed by a class of cool and clear¬ 
sighted reasoners. I will put myself in opposition to these men, and employ 
my eloquenceand art in glossing ovfjnlho knavery and absurdity of the old 
M'^hig political creed. Whether I believe what I say, is nothing to the 
purpose. It is true I have been intimate witli those whom 1 am almut to 
assail: I know their real views, and am well aware of the uprightness 
of their intentions, and the compr/>hensiveness'and penetration of their 
ttnderstandings. Such qualities make thdm Ttangerous foes of the aris¬ 
tocracy ; arid these last will repay me by their favour, and eventually by 
profit. Having gained a reputation by these means, I shall certainly 1^ 
put into Parlicment by some borough patron. When there, 1 sliall pur¬ 
sue the samobgame. - Going into the House, as a rising man attached to 
one of the greaVparties iu that assembly ; if 1 acquit myself hut toler. 
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•bly, I am sure of support. If I surpass their herd of aristocratic young' 
gentlemen, they will laud me t<» the skies: my eloquence wij^ he a 
theme for universal admiration ; and, as I shall prove useful, they will 
quickly and amply reward me. C'onqnire this, my prospenuis condition, 
with the chill and gloomy aspect of your fortunes. My bark will reach 
her haven in gallant trim# a gentle and favourable breeae will swell 
my sails, and l*shali be wafted into port without danger, almost without 
trouble ; while your buffeted vessel will have to win her weary way, 
against adverse wind and tide. The rough gale will try every I’imber, and 
blow’ your canvass into ribbons ; and should you at last outlive its fury, 
you will be shattered, and alimist utterly useless.” We say eompuro 
these descriptions, and then determiup who ought to ho deemed and 
called the adventurer. • 

These observations lin\’e been suggested in consequence <»f the late 
appointment of Mr. Macauley to a high and lucrative office in India. 
The duties <if this office aro of the most delicate aiTd difficult jleseription, 
requiring for their due performance krmwledge <tf a very peculiar nature ; 
knowledge which the study of a life could alone acquire; nrid, at the 
same time, great insight into the characters of individuals and nations ; 
and also, that most difficult of all acquiroinents, the power of practicntly 
applying the great and comprehensive priiicijiies of an intricate and dif¬ 
ficult science. In sliort, Mr. Macauley is appointed to legislate for the 
people of liindostan. This successful result of .Mr. Macaiiley'p political 
endeavours forcildy illuxtratcs the view we have here taken of the mode 
in which the people of this country judge of the political morality of the 
various public men of the day, and singularly supports our positions 
respecting the |iei'soiial advantages accruing to him who advocates the 
aristocratic ngniust the democratic interests of the community. The 
career of .Mr. Maeanley has been peculiarly fortunate; and men are na- 
turally led to inquire, whether that be owing to any remarkahio merit in 
the man himself,or to the dexterous mode in which he has played his game. 
Candidly, we own that Mr. Macauley may thank his own worldly pruilence 
for his success. We entirely acquit him ofhuving jirospered in conseqiicnco 
of any peculiar capabilities for the office he has undertaken, or of any dis. 
play of great talent, or usefulness as a Parliamentary supporter of tho Go¬ 
vernment. The Whigs, forming great expectations resjiecting him before 
he entered the IIuii.se, did, in his case, as they have done in a hundred 
others,—they ./arm/ a reputation for him. Ho has lived and thriven on 
that factitious fame from the time he entered the H^usc till the present 
moment, and has finally reui^d this gigantic reward. In the House he 
was evidently a failure; for though able to make a Hchuol-boy oration, 
he cannot debate. The Ministry, therefore, were not iiywilltiig to spare 
him from that field of strife ; and since he l^agaubtuined the reputationitf 
philosophy, (of which, indeed, the*Ministry can only judge by reportj,) 
they have sent him to try his hand on the jiuor Hindoos, in order . that 
he may make in that country the experiment in corpora vili, whieb>b9 
so coolly recommended ip the case of Ireland. . 

Mr. Macauley gave, as a^oyng man, promise of talent, andj^ained a 
sort of college reputation. He* was known at (..'ambridge as an orator of 
their “ Union,” and remarkable for the liberality of liis views. It was 
observed,*'however, by those wlii> knew him, that a great change took 
place in his language on his entering into life. He waa*adniitt^ into 
the \Thig circles, and was fed with that incense which thef know eoweU 
how to adminietev. Any one of ordinary peqetildieEP oould^taTO per- 

• SKs9 
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ccivcd that the easy way to fame atwl emolument, was to adopt the views 
of one ^f the great leading parties,—viz., either of the Tories or the 
Whigs, for, under any circum^t.'uiees, lliese powerful persons are able 
both to foster a young reputation, and to find small places for rising 
young men. Jlesidus, there was an evident set in the public mind towards 
iibcrnlism, and so a little dash of liberality dul a young man no mischief, 
particularly whero there was strong evidence that this liberality was well 
fenced in and surrounded, by prudent considerations of interest, and a 
proper resjiect for constituted powers; in other words, that the views en¬ 
tertained were wholly of a speculative nature, and went not to aifect the 
practical conduct of the individual. Mr, MacauJey became talked of as 
a rising young man, of the "Whig party. Lord, then Mr. Urougham was 
consulted ns to the course which he was to pursue to become an orator ; 
and a letter from that learned person was, as we then understood, handed 
about to admiring friend.s, detailing the plan to be pursued.* Studied 
orations were upon u'is6 occasions delivered by the aspirant orator; and the 
hack question of slave emaiu'i]>atioii offered, we well remember, an admir¬ 
able collection of coinmonphu'c.s, in which the young gentleman em¬ 
ployed his arguments, and tried the extent and cihcieiicy of his powers. 
Tim Edinhuryh lleiuvw then was judiciously used ; and the Whig com¬ 
promise between liberal principles and aristocratic predilections was not 
unsucces-sfully imitated. Not long after, begun Mr. Macaulcy’s contro¬ 
versy with the WestminStt'r llevicw y which controversy commenced on the 
occasion of an attack made by him on the celebrated article of jMr. Mill, 
in the Supplement to the Encyvlupa’din liritHHnica,on the subject of Go¬ 
vernment. This controversy, luckily for Mr. Macauley,—and none felt 
his good fortune more acutely than himself,—was not conducted by 
the author whom he had attacked, or by any of the persons who 
formed the body of writers, from whom the peculiar views set forth 
in the article Government" originally emanated, Mr. Macauley 
know, though the world did not, that they in a body had ceased to write 
for the Westminster Review. However, one advantage resulted. Mr. 
Macaulcy's sentiments on many great subjects were recorded, and his 
utter iucapneity to seize and comprehend a jihilosophical distinction very 
distinctly cvinccd.t lie has never formally recanted the doctrines he 
then supported ; hut many of the speeches of the honourable gentleman, 
since tiiat time, have been in direct opposition to them ; and most of the 
arguments he has used in support of his mure libenil views, have been 
taken from the very ]>ersons whom hf had formerly attacked. \V’e couldl 
point to passiiges almost copied verbatim from the pages of Mill and 
Bentham—passages, which, during the controversy in the Edinburgh, had 
been the subject yf his animadversion. This defence of the constitutional 


* One ptecept of that letter was certainly not forgotten ** Talk, talk, talk," was one 
rule ;T-as8ur«dly it has been, it ii acted up to. 

•f- Mr. M. ventured, unwisely, in Philosophy ; and among other things, to please hie 
Whig friends, attached Mr. Benttiam and the principle of utility; and W'htle so doing, 
fancied utility a sanction. He shewed hidisvlf totsUy.incapahle of understanding the 
ditfereuce I>etwet‘ii a sanction and a rule. A uioi« remarkable instance of thorough 
shallowness was never alforded, or a greater proof given of the very low dumeter of 
philosophy in this country. A glib talker, and a maker of flowing phraae% may 
here venture on any subject, and never fear (iciection. They who wish to know 
the dLTereitce between Mr. Macauleyta sdiool-boy flourishee, and a philoaophicol dis- 
cusalou of the sanie queetion, had better compare the papers in the Edinburgh, with 
the eapoaitioibgiven bp Mr.*Aurtui in bia Limits qf tfurispnukn«$ RsfiML 
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views went not without its rewnrd. Mr. Macnuley was made a Com. 
missioner of Bankrupts. ^ 

The remaining portion of his career is well known to the puhlic. 
Brouj^ht into Parliament hy L(»rd Lunsdownoj, he supported the Whijf 
views of every subject ; and finally w.as retuPned for Leeds, to the first 
Reformed Parliament. On the death of Mr. 'Hyde Viiliers, ho hecamo 
Secretary to *the Board of Coiitroul ; and hoinp: thus made a parcel of 
the Ministry, supported them thnnifrh thick and tliin during the session. 
If is Parliamentary efforts consist of a few studied orations—orations of 
mere display; the grand object always being to exhibit the orator, nut to 
benefit the cause of trvth, or to forward the interests of the community. 
The time and opportunity were always carefully selected, wdtb reference 
solely to personal cutibidcrntions; and os he advanced no doetrines dis. 
agreeable to the majority of the HotuiO, ‘md clothed his ideas, such as 
they were, in ornate and not inelegant phraseoh»^y, ho easily, on the rare 
occasions of his apgcnraneo, attained an attentive hearing. It was the 
fashion to praise his eloquence ; and as every thing amongst us is goverife«l 
by fashion, peiqije listened, anil thought it necessary to admire. Ah an 
orator, however, his manner is jieciiliarly nnuraccful, and devoid of real 
earnestness and energy. His utterance is rapid, and attended hy pe. 
culiar and disagreeulilu whistle ; Itis style is over.hihoured, and no one 
ever feels warmed hy his njipeals, or convinced by his reasoning ; and al¬ 
though it was the fashion to admire him, nunc ever did nuH'e; and the 
Ministers feel that they have sustained no loss, hy his seces.siun from the 
Hojise. 

But we hasten now to the important question, What is there in Mr. 
Miicauley to fit him fur the office to w'liich he has lioen appointed ? Is 
he capable of adequately fulfilling its duties ? AVe ansiver, without licsi. 
tation, that he ts totally unequal to the task imposed on him ; and we uh. 
sert that the Ministers have grossly erred in passing over so many, fur 
more deserving hy their acquirements and their ahilities, and thus 
choosing one whose sole rcconiniebdation has been an unflinching support 
of all their proceedings. It woiiM be invidious to particulariise ; Imt ns- 
Buredly, if fitness he a quality worth considering, the Ministry cannot fail 
to be sensible that they have sacrificed the inlercsts of many millions of 
people to mere personal considerations,—that hy neglecting to select the 
talent and ability of which they have had ample proof in matters connect, 
cd with India, they have rendered themselves liable to a heavy charge 
of selfishness and neglect. 

The duties of Mr. Mocuiilcy’s office relate to the framing of laws for 
Hindostan. Are there not, w'e.ask, many who thoroughly understand 
the people of India ; and who, besides, have studied 4be sctence of law ; 
hut who have been passed over Pj-and is,imt, wc biso ask, Mr. .Macauley 
utterly ignorant, both of the scifiibe of law, iMid of the people, for whom 
he is to legislate } But it may b^said, he will learn both matters. I'o this 
our answer is twofold : 1st, *As^>crc arc persons already capable,‘persons 
of far more splendid abilities than any to which Mr. Macauley cart'lay 
claim, ready immediately tibpcrfurlh tlie duties of this office,*it is a gross 
and culpable error to select'one who has to learn his diit}^ The people 
of India are, we suppose, to he experimented on, and Mr. Macauley is to 
skim the surface of the gseat science of law on his outward passage. 
Truly there is much of the ridiculous in this scheme,'combined with no 
ordinary culpability. Our second answer is, that, frot^the character of 
his mind, we believe that Mr. Macauley will nev^dt acq;ui}e«tbe know. 
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Itidfco requisite. It is one thills' to write flashy articles upon politics 
and liter|;ture, to flit over the fields of poetry and art, and indite slih and 
Bhallow snpliistry conrcrniiis them ; it is another, and a very different 
thing, to study and comprehend a difficult and intricate science,—to watch 
human nature under vurimis and novel aspects, and to suit to those 
cireuinstanees ^eneriil rules of morality and law. 'i'hcre are minds 
amongst us capable of doing this hist: amongst them is not that of lijr. 
Maeauley. t 

Our space will not permit of further iiupiiry or observation. Let us 
close this short paper, however, by observing, that here the jieople may 
see a striking illustration of the life of a ])o]itieril adventurer, and an 
example of the mode in M hicli a reforming Ministry seleet trustworthy 
and eapabl/'! functiuiiuries. 


JOHNSTONE'S EDIMllTRori MAGAZINE. 

THE CHEAP AM) DEAll PEHfODlCALS. 

THE expociment of a ('heap Monthly Magazine has been fairly tried, and 
Inas proved eminently suceessftil. In four montbs, Juintstmie’ii Ktiinhurgh 
Muiimiur has attained a eireuhition, in Seothiiid, of five tliou'>aiid eupies ; 
and ns its literary merits and unprecedented clieapuess are beginiiiiig to 
attract notice througliout Enghuid ami Ireland, a corresponding degree 
of success may bp expected in tliesc ({uarters. 'J'bis is another remark¬ 
able illustration of the demand for cheap rending which distinguishes our 
times. To ohta*n so high a circulation in Scotland so soon, it may ho 
supposed that literary merit of no mean character was requisite. But 
high as this publication is allowed to stand in point of talent, its 
literary merit eould have procured notliiiig like so instantaneous and 
extensive encouragement from the people of Scotland, without the now 
indispensable adjunct—cheapness of price. Johuxtone s Magazine is, in- 
deed, among monthly periodicals, cheap beyond all ]>recedent. £)ren 
the Penny Mnywiiite, wondrously cheap ns it at finst apjjeared tohe, must 
give way to this Monthly, in respect of the cheu]>ness with wliich a certain 
quantity of letter-press is furnished ; although the Penny Magazine may 
claim something on account of its beautiful wooden cuts, which operate as a; 
powerful attraction to more tli.m children. To heat the Penny Magazine 
in cheapness, is norJight achievement; and, at tiie same time, to equal 
the best of the expensive inoutiLlv periodicals in the excellence of its liter¬ 
ary contents, as Juhmitone’» Magazine is admitted, by tlie best judges, to 
have dune, constitutes a claim on public favour, such as no monthly 
periodical has hitherto preferred. * 

We have watched the experiment of cheap mont^ily publications with 
attentive eyos ; and hare been nut a little eiacoiiraged to make the im¬ 
portant financial reduction announced in our opening paper, by its cum. 
plete success, so far a*s regards Scotland ; and by the presumption we 
see, of equal success, in due time, in the n:ore distant but far wealthier 
markets of England. The experiment was attended with some doubt. 
To secure a larg# circulation, it is not miou|^ that a work be very good 
•ad very obe^: There must be a large number of people who 1^ to 
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reading for a regular aource of gratification, and whose intelligence and 
means correspond witii the contents and price of the work jircii'nted. 
The issue of the experiment has proved tliut there is a very large 
class who have intelligence enough to rclisti th^ comparatively long and 
elaborate papers of a monthly periodical, as much as the short and more 
simple articles of u fm7i7i/, and who can atfortl eight jience per month, in one 
payment, for their iiiteUcctiia] gratification. 

The experiment, ns to weekly puhlicutions, at a penny or threc-half- 
pence, hud been tried about twelve months earlier, in the cases of Cham, 
her/ 1-Jdinburyh Joiirunl, and the Pniuy and Sufurdnj/ Mtitfazines, ifcc. and 
with a result wJiich bids fair to alter the whole form and pressure of 
our [>oriodieal literature. 'I'liere was an immediate iniindatiou of 
ehe:i]i reading, 'riie success of these publications W'as iiistinflaneoiis, 
and, it is no exaggeration to say, prodigious. Had wnrtliy Oominio 
Sampson lived to see this literary tide sotting iri,«witli the rapidity and 
volume of tlie Sdway,* liir favourite exclamation would not have been 
without ample warrant, in both the nature and the extent of the influx. 
In a few mouths* purchasers were regularly found f»>r cheap weekly 
puhlicntions, to the number of two hundred thousands. A new era^in 
literature liad evidently eommoneed. Atid this immense supply of 
periotlieal reading was little indebted for its reception to forcing, by 
advertiseiufiits, or any of the (*ther means of procuring sales, well un¬ 
derstood by juihlishers. It was welcomed as is the genial fliow'cr by 
tlie parclied land. In eomparison with this iihundant shower, the old ]n>rio. 
dieal literature appeared little better tlian laborious, expensive, and partial 
irrigation, whieli might saturate particular s]»ots witii ferlilixing mois¬ 
ture, but coiiM not do otherwise than leave tlie far greater portion of tJio 
extensive field h.vreii and un|irofitahlo. 

'I’he effect of this new supply of reading, regular, extensive, and 
eheap, upon the other descriptions of literary [luhlications, *was speedily 
felt. Tiie regular hook.s«‘Hers resisted, as m'bs tiatunil, this rushing 
influx of what they railed elieap tra:i^i, which threatened to sweep away all 
th»»se, higher-priced articles in which they dealt,—to render useless tliat 
knowledge of bookselling craft by wijich tiiey had their bread, and force 
them to compete witli every man, woitjan, or i-bild, wlio should open a 
booth for tl^e^salc of clieap periodicals, with perhaps a capital stock amount¬ 
ing to one pound, in addition to the shop-fittings, and with no other 
knowledge of literature or hixdcselling than the faculty of distinguishing, 
by the shape or general ajipcarance, CUnmhem' Jouhiai from the Penny 
Mnyazine, rt e rontra, 'I'he resistance of The Trade vms vain. It had no 
])cr<'eptil)le effect on the sale of the “ 7'rash.” As the trash was in 
demand, venders of it were cpiiekly found ; and The. y'mlle lm«l the morti¬ 
fication to see that they had diveiti'J the Sti’cuuu of eu-itoni from them¬ 
selves to a shoal »*f new rivals, whom they would scarcely acknowledge 
as hof»kfiellers. They hu«l nopow’cr t4» stop the current. Kipially vtin is 
it l«» wait until the flood of cheap weekly publications shall exhaust 
itself. It will run forever, let wlifj will wait on the brink. 

Another tide, if w'e raiAake not tlie signs of the times lA all that 
respects literature, is setting in. • * 

TnEnB-wjLn bk cheap Moktij^ly, as wkm. as thkap WKnanv l•enIonl- 
cAW. The Monthly current will, from its nature, neither hp so large noBso 
rapid as the Weekly ; but it is not less certain to fiow, to ensure. 
Monthly periodicals, although relatively as cheap as th$ Weeklies, are ad¬ 
dressed to a higher class i; higher in point of wof^tb, and hi^he^fn Intel- 
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Irctual att&hunents; and, therefore, a less numerous, although still a very 
large AlasH. As sure ns tliere is a large class to siijiply with suitable mental 
food, and that the largeness of the class enables publishers to supply this 
food cheap, will thejnc be an immense trade in cheap Monthly literature : 
and any attempt to arrest the natural and necessary course of this new 
tide, will be as vain as was the resistance to the cheap Weeklies. 

While public favour has l)een s<» strongly attracted to the new system 
of chenp publication, it has, as was inevitable, been receding in a corres¬ 
ponding degree from the old dear system. The expensive quartos and 
octavos, which used to issue in such swarms from Albemarle Street, and The 
Ilow, and from tho I'hlinliurgli press in Couxtafi/e’s days, have given place 
to the Wai-rrlrg JVorefx, Lnrfhit'r’n Ci/rlojurdhi, Thtt Edinburgh Cnhinet 
lAhrarg\ and some scores more of similar works, published in monthly 
]far(s, at chea]» prices. There may he now said to l)e only two great 
elapses to whom pnliMcation is ad(lreh>.ed. and for wliose tastes it is 
adapted. I’lrht, those wJio are uilling to jmreli.ase a l>ook or take in a 
periodieal, if sold very cheap ; secondly, tlio readers at cireulating libra¬ 
ries, liook eluhs, ^:e. For tlie first elass, a hook must be made good, and 
not only clieaj) as conijianal with tlic quantity of letter-press given, hut 
<if positively low priee, so as to eoiue vitliiii the means of thousands. 
In the other ease, goodness is not so essentially necessary, unless 
the liook he a periodical ; and the priee inusi lie high. Tlic rciason of 
this is obvious : Although eireiilatiiig liitraries, village assoeiations for 
reading, i^ve. have inereased jirodicriously within the last ten years, they 
are not yet numerous ouoiigli to take off a very large imjiression of a 
hook ; and unless the hook lias jieculiar attraetinns, it cannot now be 
forced upon more than a certain mimhor of the liltraries. High jirices 
helped to drive* peojde to c.irmilating libraries and hoo.k eluhs, who pre¬ 
viously used to purehase. In their turn, tho libraries, by the cheap reading 
tfiey afford, liAve re—’icted upon the purchasers of high-priced hooks, still 
furtiu'r reducing the number of such hooks puldished. 1'he libraries liave 
eeased to increase, and arc now suffering considcrahlo hardship from 
the badness of tho times,. hut more from the custom now prevalent 
A»ith those wlio used to he their renders, of purchasing a niimhcr of 
Chambers^ tiic Penny•Magu'iinc, Jahnstanc s ]\Iagnzinc., or some otlier 
cheap jteriodical, instead of borrou'ing a volume or two, op » leisure 
evening, 'fliis applies to high-priced periodicals as much as to high, 
priced hooks. First, people eease to take in the high-priced periodicals, 
ami rend thcfn out of a library; next they begin to purchase a Chum- 
berx or it Johnstone, instead of hiring a reading of the AVat Monthly, 
or Ollier IMngnziiios of higli jn-icc. Such is the practice at present, and 
sueli jnnctice i.'i Rkely to continue. 

From these two causes, (rtiV first hfii.g the increase of reading at circu¬ 
lating libraries, instead of purcliasing, tlic second, the purebnsing of cheap 
jieriodicals, in preference to reading at the libraries,) the high-priced 
periodicals have, for a coiisiderahle time, been on the decline. The 
Qiinrfcr/y Jirrictr, tlic organ of the wealthy clasies <»f wealthy England, 
was once us liigli in circulation ns I1',0()0 and is now understood to 
have iullen 4o !),0()() or 8,000. The Edinburgh Review lias steadily 
been sinking from ly.OOO, to somewhere nhnnt 7,000 or 6,000. The 
ircstminsfcr Rcrirtr. and Foreign Quarterly Review, botli compa¬ 
ratively recent^ works, conducted with great talent,—^liave not fallen, 
it is true, because^ thep had nut' so high a circulation to fall from ; 
but have found it very di:^dhlt, with all tlieir talent and all their perse- 
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vcrance, to rise. We believe that the JTfsfmhtsfer lias never yet reached 
a circulation of 3,000 copies, nor the Foreign Review ‘i,ooo, u^houfj^h, 
were it possible for dear periodicals in our days to obtain large circula. 
tion, we have no journals more worthy of public favour than these two. 
If wo look to the monthly periodicals, the fuc^s in confirmution of our 
opinion ns to the small degree of suceess. which*can now be obtained by 
dear, as compared with clicap periodicals, are no less striking. There 
are only six high-priced inaga/diies of some standing, which are gene¬ 
rally known. These arc Rltirkwoort, The. New Moiithhf, Frniter, The 
Metropolitan, The Monthly, and Tnit. And of those only one has hcen 
eminently successful as% publication ; that is to bay, has both attracted 
a large share of the world’s attention, and obtained us extensive a circu¬ 
lation as the Edinhnryh Review. Fraser and ’Fait liavo accomplished the 
first of these conditions of eminent success; but not tlic second. Rlnrk.. 
wood’s Maynxine, which has liad all the advantages of time and perse¬ 
verance, claims a cirsnlation of !),«)()(); wliich, if correct, is more than 
three times tlie circulation of any of the other magazines. Jliit suppose 
it 7,000 ; that is iM'ircnlation which no other high-priced nuiga/iiie has the 
least chance to attain, nor Zi/rtc/ricoorf to keep. It is above the par of our 
times. This tiinnber of a Half-crown Monthly, lias only been attained by*tho 
unremitted efforts of bcventecii years, many of them up-hill work; by the 
fall or the wearing out of every competitor ; and by high literary cele¬ 
brity. Nor would all these merits have achieved the difliciUt conipiest 
of 7,000 half-crowns a month, without the tact (to call it by the polite 
name) with which the publisher and editors have always identified tbem- 
selves with the rich classes of ('hnrehnien, 'I'ories, Anti-C'atbolics, 
Orangemen, Slaveludilers, and scoffers at all reform ; and have dexter¬ 
ously^ bound the profiters by abuses to the interests of their piiblicatioii. 
As one class of s*upporters falls away, another is created. 'J'lic twaddle 
verses of “ Persons of Quality," succeed to the extinct IVotestant ascen. 
deucy, and make hundreds of old women jnircliasers, and thousands 
readers; and (ireek scholars—who arc little else—are sunnuoned to 
figure, ill person, upon the hoards*from which the Kttrick Shepherd has 
vanished ; and are thus in duty bound to supjiort the House. 'I'liis is the 
present foundiition of the only monthly mitgazine that has attained dis¬ 
tinguished success, 'f he New Monthly Maynzinv was once as high as ifm 
or .5,000, but speedily fell, 'fo arrest its declension, Mr. Lytton Jlulwer, 
one of the first writers of the day, was engaged ns editor. The magazine 
improved greatly under his management; but the .price was .'Is, fid,, and 
the circulation continued to fall. 'I’lie publisher attributed the decline in 
circulation to Mr. llulwer's liberal and independent political pajiers, which 
were by far the most valuable articles in the magazine ; 4iut the .‘is. Od. was 
the real cause of the fall, and no^ Mr. Ilijwr-r's politics. 'I'lio Metropo¬ 
litan Maynzine, never has been in Ingh circulation. It is not long since 
its niiniher was believed to he little above 1,000. It may have risen since 
tlicn, for it is an amusing and well-got-up work ; and the editor, Oaptain 
Marryatt.is in himself# liust,—one of the host magazine writers and no¬ 
velists of his day : hut nijigiiBines, * • 

Ilaud facile cmergunt, qiiorum viitutihiis alistat * 

a price of three shillings and irixpence Still lower in circulation is the 
Monthly Maynzine. ; although, in point*of mere amiiscmAit, or of furnish, 
ing the means of spending agreeably an bour or |wo, it excels most of the 
contemporary periodicals. But the most complete p^oof of th^ difficulty 
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of a hi^h.priced periodical attuiiiiii^ {['real success in thcsC days, is to be 
found Frnnur'g Mngnziue. Thi» v\orlv is ronducted in London, the 
great ventre to which taleut of every kiiiil presses for en)pl(*yinent. The 
chief writers and the voiuliictors «if tlie niii^a/.ine are some of those emu 
iieiilly clever men to wJiorn Jilacku'imd owes so much of his early fame 
and success,—Dr. Magiiin forgone, the redoubted Mori'aii (I'Doherty. 

has had the advantaf>e, too, of a very active and person eringly 
indiistriouK publisher, wlio has been no ni^pinl of his capital any more 
than of his ]H*r.-onal exertions, l-'rnurr is in its fourth year ; has al¬ 
ways had u reputation for talent, and those piquant unscrupulous sort of 
articlcK ivhich uere thoutrht to have been of so futu'h use in iraining no¬ 
toriety to JilitrkiriHul. l\Ioreo\ («r,, f Vf^w'r has, from the first, enjoyed the 
favour and re;j;ular notice of the iieusjjjijter press, and has been c<»n- 
stantly kejtt before the imblic eye: and \ihat is the re .ult r Only, as be¬ 
fore remarked, the success uhi<‘li coiisi-ls in occiipyiti*.' a larjre share of 
the world’s attention, with a circulation very far helou Jikti'kti’ootl'x. Yet 
FruserK great drawhaek is not so nineh th.at Bhrlx irood was hefore liini, 
as that half-crowns are now scarce, and ihirty shilling'; a-year a consi¬ 
deration to cxeii that wealthy class to wliich Tory periodicals are ad¬ 
dressed. 


Our own experience is nnolher confirmation of tlie opinion wc have 
expressed as to the jirospects of expensive [leriodicals. t\'e started at a 
time of gre,;it political excitement: onr piditics were of that hold and 
thoroughgoing (‘a<t, which, at that time, and as long as the lleform Dill 
and the places of the ^^'hig .Ministry were in jeojianly, was most agrei'- 
ahle to party M'higs, as well as to Independent ainl lladical Ueformers. 
MY* iiad the most gifted piditieal writers of the ilay with ns, and a jinh- 
lisher who, for acti\ ity and industry, lias not heen surpassed, and wlio had 
the ini|tortant advantages of experience and literary friends. At onto we 
started into the third jdare, among the si\ maga/iiies, in point of cire'i. 
latioii; wiiieh wo have maintained ever since, lint wc iiave made little 
more progress in one quarter than we iiave lost in aimtlier, owing to 
the same eanso hy wliieli all tlie Magazines are sutfering. Onr sale in 
iScotiand, at present, is mueh about the same as that of Hfnrhuood and 
the Edinhurgh Ri Vh’U' ; neither of xvhieli, however, circulate to anything 
like tlie extent in Seotlaiid which they did in other days, when there 
w'ere no cheap periodicals. It was long I'cfore li(iti‘ktroi>d ho\k\ 30(> copies 
in Diihlin, although liehecame an Orangeman. H e sell more than that ; 
hnt certainly anticipate no increase of sale, at our present price, in 
Ireland. In England, our sale, whieli has lieen good fi-om the first, has 
increased ; hut is .still far below the Kiiglish sale of Uhtrkwmd, or the 
h'dinhiit'ifh Rvviru}, M'ere the prospects of expensive magiiy.ine.' good, we 
might yet exiiect from weakly Kngland a rich lurvesl of reatlev" ; at least, 
if we would labour less fur the did'usioii of honest ]>olities, and more to 
]>lease the taste of circulating library readers, lint to furnish merely light 
reading for the liliraries xvas no part of the design of this magazine. It 
had M iiigher jtiirpose, to which it has ever adliered, and which it will 
never abandon. 

t)f tlie large comparative sales which cheapness produces, we shall now 
give nil illustration, hrst, by exhibiting the entire sales of the pnncipal 
ciieiip and dear periodicals in a single tovo. Pains have been taken to 
ascertain the exact sale; and the general accuracy of the statement 
may be relied on. The town in questson is one where persons connected 
wi^ one qf Jie classes wiiose interests Blackt^ood bus lung and strenu. 
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ously advocated, are rife, and form the wealthieei portion of the inhabi¬ 
tants. lienee the superiority of the sale of JiluckwiM)d’ii Maynxm*^ their 
organ, over Tail's in tliis particular locality. 


Quarterly Review, 

price tie. 

G 

COJliCK 

Kdinburgh Review, 


fiS.' 

S 

99 

Westminster Review, 


(is. 

5 

II 

Foreign Quarterly, 


(is. 

2 

9* 

Journal of Kducatioii, 


•!)S. . . 

•1 

• 

« 

Kdiuhnrgli i'iiilosopltical Journal, 

ft 

7.S. (id. ... 

2 

99 

Quarterly Journal ut Agriculture, 

n 

(is. 

it 

99 

Fresbyterian Review, 

• y> 

as. 

(i 

99 

Itlack wood's Magazine. 

fy 

2s. (id. ... 

It 

9ft 

Tail's Magazine, 

Ji 

2s. (id. ... 

G 

99 

Fraser’s Magazine, 

9* 

2s. Gd. ... 

3 

99 

New Monthly .Magazine, 

99 

Js. 8d, ... 

3 

9> 

Metropolitan Magazine, 

9t 

3s. (id. ... 

2 

99 

Monthly Magazine, 

99 

2s. Gd. ... 

1 

99 

iSIontbly Review, 

» 

3s. 

2 

99 

I’nited Service Journal, 

9^ 

3s. (id. ... 

ij 

e-s 

99 

(.'ourt Magazine, 

99 

«ls. ()il. ... 

1 

99 

Lady’s .Magazine, 

99 

3s. (id. ... 

(I 

99 


Of the above the greater part are obviously taken in for librarien, 
reuiling rooms, or clubs only. 

(.'ontrasl tlie>e unall numbera with the following, published monthly : 


Evangelical Magazine, 

priee (id. , 

. ir 

r(*|>io 

Scottish .Missionary Rcgisti'r, 

(id. ■ 

. 20 

99 

Christian Instrncter, 

fid. . 

. 2.1 


British Cyclupaulia, 

Is. Od. . 

. .10 

»> 

Lilirary of Cseful Kn(»wledge 

(id. . 

. 10 

99 

Scottish Fiilpit, 

2d. . 

. GO 

99 

Chambers’ IJistorlcal Newspaper 

l,id. . 

. 1 75 

99 

Juhii.'tcme’s Maga/im^ 

Hd. . 

.200 

99 

To say nothing of tlie fidlowinjr, tcccA'///. 




Chambers’ Journal, 

l,',d. . 

.700 

99 

■ — Inforination, 

I]J. • 

.22.1 

99 

I’eniiy Cychqnedia, 

Id. . 

. (15 

9t 

Penny .Magazine, ■ • 

Id. . 

.2(i0 



Here we find the rirculatitgfi proportionately rising as the price do- 
crease.s. This is a prini'iple neither to.be overloolu'd by the politician, 
who wishes to spread his opinions^ nor b); the man of business, wh<» 
foresees and adapts liirntjolf to the tendencies of trade. Look at the sale 
of the principal Reviews and of the principal Maga/.ini*s. U'liut do we 
find.^ A circulation varying from one to eight copies. Then lo<dv at'the 
immense sale of the clt^ap 4 )eriodicals. The IVvKkUcH may not bp 
thought a fair subject of coippsirison ; Tor‘there are trouljles, f‘ji.penses, 
and losses attending them, which most be set utf against the, enormous 
sales they obtain. But take the case of the I)ritit>h, Ct/cloperdia and 
Johnstone’s Matjazine. ; monthly,f^ving a large quantity of matter at a 
small price, as we intend to do. The British Cpetoptrdia* miWs at etie 
shilling ; Joknstonos Magazine at eightpence; and their 4ales are, in 
this single town, 50 British Cyclopccdia, and 200 Johnsibne ; t8 ])^ir off, 

• 
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be it remarkccl, against twenty-nine copies of the six dear montblies; 
Blacl<%wod, Tail, Fraser, Metropolitan, Monthly, and New Monthly, 
mustering among them tlie twenty-nine ! In the town cited, the Itri~ 
tiili Magazine, the new oi-giin of such pious Tories and high Cliurch- 
men as are shocked !»/ the laxncss and indecorum of Blackwood and 
Fraser, is totally unknown. > So arc the Dublin Magazines, and even 
CohMt's Magazine. The family name is attractive ; but it is tainted 
with the inexcusable vit^ of two shillings f<»r each monthly exhibition. 

'J'hc experiment of monthly periodicals, combining great literary merit 
H’ith extreme cheapness, xvas first conducted by Mr. Tail, our publisher, 
in the case of Johnstone’s Magazine ; and 200“ cojiies of one cheap work, 
in place of twenty-nine copies of the six high-priced periodicals, is a 
tolerably fair test. In other towns the s-mic ratio holds for these 
monthly works. Of the AVecklics and Cyclopiedias w’e cannot so exactly 
s:iy. Johnstone’s jMjignzine, from having no politics, has perhaps one 
advantage over Blackirood, 'fait, and Fraser, by being addressed to every 
class ; but then, Johnstone, and all works of that kind, have the corres¬ 
ponding disadvantage of hoing witliont political friends. 

Another illustration of tlie com]>nrativc sales of dear and cheap perto- 
iltc.als may not he unacre|»tahlo. 'i'he town this time, tliongh not large, 
is in the centre of an extensive agricultural district: hence tlie large 
sale of the Journal of Agrienltnre, The neighbourhood is remarkable 
for lilien.lity of jiolitical principles ; lienee the comparatively large sale 
of Tail's Magazine, and the small sale of Blackwood, 


(Quarterly Review, 

. A copies 

Kdiiihurgh Meview. 

. 4 ,, 

‘Westminster Review, 

1 ,, 

I'oreign (Quarterly Review, , 

• I >> 

ilrurn;il of Kdiication, 

0 

Kiliiihiirgli Philosophical Journal, 

• 0 ,, 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, . 

IS „ 

Presliyterian Review, 

. 0 „ 

Rlackwood's Magazine, . 

7 „ 

Tail's Magazine, 

. 15 ,, 

Praser’s M.^gazine, . , 

0 „ 

N'ew Montlily Magazine, . 

• j) 

Metropolitan Magazine, . 

0 „ 

Monthly Mag.aziae, . 

. 0 „ 

Monthly Review', , 

0 „ 

(’ourt Magazine, . , 

0 

Lad/s Magazine, 

• ^ 

Rritish CyclopiciUi, , 


Ch.amhers' llistorieni Newspaper, 

• » 

Johnstone's Magazine, 

40 „ 

I'hmnbers’ Journal, (weekly) 

. 1«0 „ 

■ ■ •-<■■■ Infurniutiun, , 

30 „ 


In this town we have a sale of Johnstone’s Magazine already equal to 
ten times the sale of the Edinburgh Review; and of Chambers’ Journal 
thirty-six times the sale of the Qaarte^dy. 

In the fornier town, the stile of Johnstone is twenty-live times that 
of the Quarterly Review, and thirty-three times the sale of the £din- 
burgh' - 
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The difference between tlic rate uf charge of the dear and cheap publi¬ 
cations is so great, that the explaimtiun of the seeming mystery ciiiinot bo 
uninteresting to such of our readers as are not versed in the ccomffnics of 
publication. Such persons often suppose that tlie explanation lies in the 
well-known fact, that a large business can be coiplnoted to advantage with 
a much smaller rate of profit on the goods sold, than a small business, They 
suppose that tiio whole of the parties concerned in getting up a cheap pub¬ 
lication can afford to perform their functions fojr a smaller rate of profit 
than is necessary in the case ufa dear work, by reason of the great quan¬ 
tity of the commodity which they put through their hands. It may sur¬ 
prise such persons to learn that tlic w'riters, the printers who set the 
types, the stereotyper, (If stcreotyjiirig he required,) the paper-maker, 
nil receive the same rate of remuneration for what they do, as ii^the caso 
of dour works. This is invariably true with respect to the paper-maker, 
the compositor of types, and the stereotyper; and holds equally as to 
the writers, if the same individuals are engaged <o contribute to cheap 
who write for the dear korks. It is nothing to a literary man whether the 
sheets w hich he elaborates, are to be sold at the rate of one penny or of 
one shilling. The ^iroprietor oftlie work can, indeed, and generally does, 
content himself with a very small rate of profit on each copy of a cheap 
publication, and cannot dispense with a high rate on a dear one; hut 
the wholesale hookscllcr’s rate of charge, and the retailer’s, amounting 
together to about a third of the retail price, are tlie same In both kinds 
of piihlicutions. tl’hat, then, is the chief cause of the cheapness of the 
new order of periodicals ? It is a saving of expense in their production. 

If sales arc so much increased hy cheapness of price, large sales are no 
less effective in producing cheapness of cost. The expenses of a ]>erio- 
dical consist of the following items : 

• 

Payment of Editor and contributors. 

Expense of setting the types. 

Expense uf stereotyping. 

Expense of paper. , 

Expense of printing at press. 

Expense of sewing, stitching, or binding. 

The expense of the first three uf these items is the same, whatever be 
the impression. Only the remaining three add to the cost, if the num¬ 
ber be increased. But the increase of expense is not always in propor¬ 
tion to the increase of the impression, There is often a great saving in the 
expense of printing at press. A sheet of paper, of the ordinary size 
used fur Magazines and Reviews, is printed at the common printing 
press, and charged at the’rate of 16s. per 1000 copies ;*but u sheet one- 
half larger, or even twice as large,,may, «f*^he impression is great, bo 
printed, by means of the newly invented printing machine, at the rate 
of ten or twelve shillings per thousand. The expense of sewing is n/small 
item. Even upon it there is a saving of about forty jier cent, wlien the 
quantity is large. Thua, there is oply one item of <he six, the expense 
of which increases in propdl'tlbn to the number of copies printed:—paper 
is charged at the same rate, whatever be the quantily required. Paper 
for 2000 copies costs exactly double of the paper for 1000. But this 
supi> 08 e» paper to be used of* the same size, weigh^ and fineness. 
Important savings may be made in the paper, in several ways; sorSe of 
these ways, however, attended with dls^vantages n^ay balance 
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tlio saviiifT. By making tho paper thinner, or of lees fine quality, or 
both, its rost may be considerably diminished. By increasing the size, 
and diiiinisbintr the number of pages, no saving is oittained on tho paper ; 
but as a large sheet is printed as rapidly and easily by the printing 
machine, as a siiiull one, there is a large saving in the press-vrork. 
./Ngaiii, by tlie same increase of the size of paper, double qplunins in the 
printing become necessary; and a double-columned page holds more 
matter than an ordinary page, as it requires less margin, and atlmits of 
a smaller typp than looks well, or can be easily read in long lines. In 
this way a great saving of paper can be effected. 

In these savings consists the economical secret of the cheap periodicals. 
It is, in fact, the financial secret that the reduction of a tax, by increasing 
tho cunsiimption, causes no decrease, hut often an increase of reve¬ 
nue. ^V"heu these savings are considered, the wonder at the cheapness 
of Chamltern or Johnstone ceases ; and people arc rather disposed to in¬ 
quire wliy cheap perioHiicals were so loinr of being thought of. The an¬ 
swer to this is, that it was necessary that tho number of people who 
derive amusement from rending shoulii increase, and tlie increase be 
known, before cheap periodicals could be ventured on'with safety; and 
without the aid of the [winting machine, which lias only recently come 
into use, neither the requisite despattdi nor cheapness of printing could 
be (ditaiiu'd. Since the discovery of the superior efficiency of cheap 
periodicals was made, it has not been allowed to remain useless. The dis¬ 
covery ha^ been acted on to a very great extent, eon»iderii)g the short 
time that has since ela|>sLMl. In fact, cheap perioilicnis, of one kind or 
another, from tlie Waeerley Novels, down ti* Chamhers, ami the Pemtif 
Magazine, constitute tho principal part of the rea«ling tif the day. This 
the retail booksellers well know; and to this, publishers who wish to 
]>romote their own interest, and writers who wish to I'.ilfuso their opin¬ 
ions so extensively as to inAueiice large muRses of men, must accoinnio- 
•late tliemselvbs. 

TJio limits we had prescribed to ourselves are already flreatly exceed¬ 
ed ; yet there jire tw'o circiiinstauees relating to Dear and ('hciip Perio¬ 
dicals too important to he passed over. 

'I'lie cheap monthly periodicals are seldom lent nut to rend by libraries ; 
tho elieap w.’eklies never; but a very considerable part of the sale of 
the expensive periodicals is to libraries, book-clubs, coffee-rooms, pas¬ 
sage-vessels, ike. While the circulation ofthe.so periodicals has fallen to 
the extent which has been noted, the number of libraries, &c. which take 
them in, has greatly increased. The decrease in the individual su!>scrib- 
era is tliorefore in a greater prnp<»rtion than the total decrease of sale ap¬ 
pears to wnrriint. Now, the readers who resort to the circulating libraries, 
cJubs, &c. are of nVast decidedly inferior to the private subscribers t(» those 
periodicals which address tlie hiideratanding, and are not the vehicles of 
mere amusing balderdash,*which goes in at the eye and out at the ear. For 
example, a person who, for his own present use and after reference, takes 
in the IVeslminster Review, The Quarterig Review, Tail’s Magazine, Black. 
wmtVs Magazine^ The Monthly Repository, or vhe Kxnminer or Spec, 
tutor, or Weekly True Sun newspaper, may be supposed a more intellectual 
]»eraoii than tho generality of circulating-library readers, or of reading, 
room luiiiigers. The Quarterly Ileviews have retained a greater propor¬ 
tion of private subscribers than the dear Monthly ^lagazines. The Maga¬ 
zines" have, indeed, fallen upon evil days, and an evil generation of 
xeadera, Few private acbscriWrs have they now. Their grand aopporters 
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arc iJie rpndinjr.roonis and oiroulntinir libraries. Jilnrku'OfHi and Tait^ 
as vi^»rous advocates of certain very opposite political opinions, have 
private subscribers, not a few, and tliese of tin* most intellectifal cast ; 
but who over stumbles, in Scotland, upon a private subscriber to Frnsrr, 
Till' JMi'tropiilitaii, <tr 77/c .1 fwa//<///'f* ^V'ith extensive ac(|uainlancc 
with the literary peo|*le of Kdinlotra:h and (tljisgow, we never, in our 
lives, discovci'c^l a single i»rivate sul)scrii>ei% in these towns, or in any other 
loan in which it was our fortune to lie, to aiijMif these three Magazines. 
Ihmhtlc'.s there urv some, althouuh few and far hetween.* Tht' Nrw 
Jlmithlf/, like “'I’lie, lovely youny; Lavinia, once had friends, ;ind fortune 
smiled propitious on" its new hirtli, under the dynasty of 'rhom.as (.'anip> 
hell. Its circulation in Scot^md then very eonsiderahle for a London 
Ma;;aziiie--jM>.-sil(Iy ahout a tmrtt or a fourth of the Scottish circulation 
itf Ului'/iirooit »ir Tait at the jireseiit li»ne. Hut, tdiiporn wutanhtr ; and 
the demand for the JSi'tr Monfli/p in the north mntnlur iu illh. \Ve 
do not now ha)i})ei] to know a siri 4 >le person wl^<* takes in The ]\'ein 
Ulonthhf, althoiurh wiTCfinjecture tliat it has private subseribers in Scut, 
land, and possibly, from old custom, as many as all the other London 
•Maiia/ines jiut tojfether. The four London Marjazines eould not, we 
believe, mu-ter l.iO privjitc suhscrihcrs in Scotland, ;iniop^ tlicm rA] ; 
nor are we, Iiy any means, hriuly pcrsiiailcd that they reach so far as half 
that niimhcr. The »>iitin> «alc of /'ra-vr. The AVhi Monthly, The Me~ 
irttpofitaa, and The Monthly, iu Scotland, we have reason for sujiposin^ 
aliout Itii) cojiicb ; The Avu' Monthly and Fraser having most of it. 
Of th.nt sale, not loss tlian three-fourths is among cireiilating libraries 
•mil reudiiu;. rooms. 

The other circumstance to which we have to allude, is the deterio¬ 
ration of tlie dear periodicals from the nature of their present circula¬ 
tion. 0»» the Quarterly J{evicv\s, no great change has been produced. 
They are conducted in tlie same manner as when a larger proportion of 
tlieir s;iles were to private 'iihscrihcrs. Articles <*f permanent interest ; 
profound historical, jdiilosojihieal, and jiolitieal dis<|iiisitions, still occupy 
great part of their space. Uevievss.of hooks, containing important new 
information ; and criticisms, with illustrative extracts of works of ima¬ 
gination, occupy the rest of the space. Jlarely is a flash article, under 
pretence of being a review, ailmitted into thp piiges of thfi great Jte- 
views. AV'itli the London rnontlily magazines, to speak generally, the 
case is revor'sed. Flash articles arc the rule, (many of them excellent 
in their way;) and pajiers of the kind which forms the staple of the Jle- 
views, the exccjition. This choice of matter is inteifdcd to hit the taste 
of the circulation libraric'. Nothing hut light articles, it is thought, 
will be read by the freipu*nter« of the libraries, reading rouins, &c. 
Tliere is too much foundation for the sup]»ositiim; hut it may not lie wholly 
correct, for the Quarterly Reviewsartj scon 7n the same libraries. This 
aim at the library readers lias injured thg .Magazines. TJieir contents 
are of too slight and ephenieral a character. Lightness of rnattor is 
now so Tinicli regarded as the necessary property of the whole contents 
of a rnontlily periodical, that every reajly valuable, heeause useful arti- 
cli^^ W txfljminar- in a Montliiy, »s denounced ns heavy," or “ UTisiiitahle 
thr s>' Ti!v'’ W'liy iinsuitahleThe same kind uf nifitfer that is 
Quarterly should not he out of place in a Monthly, if coii- 
to nwderate .xpace. W'c fear there is nut much of wwsdoni, puQic 
virtue, private morality, or religion, to be. learned from 4he Monthly 
Magazines ; and, for our lives, we cannot see why tt shauld be«o. 
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It is cheering to all who take a deep interest in. the advancement of 
their felluw.men in knowledge and virtue, to see tlie cheap periodicals 
sailing a better tack than their expensive ckler lirctbren. Useful 
irifurmaiioii is the chief part of their frei^lit, with only a just propor- 
tionof merely “ light" master. So may they go on, and prosper exceed¬ 
ingly ! 


** This was a power, in ecotnin mon inifate, in others attnined by magirnl pmrtires, of 
discATi'iing whatsoever hidden wenltli lay in iiii8usj)ected plnocs of tlw nnrth. It was nr- 
eompuiiied hy u disrcrnmeiit of nil s|Hit^ wliere unknown dead wm buried, and of the 
scenes of aiieieiit tnuiders; so that the possessor thereof was numbered amongst tha tin* 
hnppv. Of sueli, many have been known in Almuin, where they mostly die young. In 
Spa they me called by the |)cople Zahori," * 

*n 


Tia written : Strength of heart and hand 
Upreared the giant-thrones of old ; 

The Mighty spake—from land to laud, 

In rushing waves, the nations rolled. 
Our lot is drawn hy meaner things. 

And Power has ehuiiged for liarpies'.wings 
Her dragon-pinions broad :ind bold<, 
And he to-day is King of kings, 

W)io fills his hands with gold. 

And such am 11 The Icydian's heap 
M''ere naught to him, whose gifted eyes 
Can trace the priceless hoards that sleep. 
Hid in the lap of centuries. 

For these have tyrants called me mate; 

And all that wealth begets or buys—-> 
Praise, service, splendour, royal state. 

The crown of love, the wand of fate,—* 
Became the peasant’s prize. 

No timid hand->ar tremb^ng lip. 

To drmn'the ci^p of joy, I bore: 

No sated languor came to strip 

One rose-leaf from the wreath it wore. 
Strong was my heart—the golden J>laze 
But warmed a spirit, born to poar: 

„ The e^le^ eyes untiring gaze 
Full in Ute Sun-god’s keenest rays,-*- 
And not that mine were dim or sore, 

1 'loathe my lot of hateful daye, 

* And w^h my life were o'er! 
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But none the trea^ure-pft may win 
With sense to (hirker scerets lilind ; — 
The bitter dust that mts within, 

N<» Dead-Seji apjde’s ^iowiii^ riml 
('nil hide ri'oin iiiiiie : c»ii Xntore's Urenst, 
The vveiuids ihiit liiiie would veil or bind, 
1 mark, in h]oedlii,i>' lines imprest;— 

(), that this burning eye roiild ti«d 
One green, unhuunted sjioL ol' rest. 

The visor of one weddiiiif-guest. 

Without iitskull behind ! 

• 

Ye bid me note what kind repose 
Steals o'er the moor, when eventide 
Comes uith its whispering I reath to close 
'I’he he.dlubell and the hriar-rose 
Tliat tremble by the rniiners side. 

To nil*, yon ilow er-eritangle«l stones 
Heveal a stornusiniti wanderer’s bmies,— 
'riie u inter smote his heart and cried 
As thi)n^:h it inoeked the yearniinr tones 
'I'liat iiiiirninred of a distant liriilu— 

^\'ho might not Jiear her lover’s moans, 

Or kiss him ere lie died ! 

Ay ! dance along the gorgeous halls 
For I’leasnre’s teni]de hravely Imilt: 

For yon no finger on the walls 

Depicts the scene of former guilt. 

How thickly o’er the marble stair, 

The hiirnirig drops of life are sjiilt! 

And lo ! the slayer’s ri^id stare, 

Fixed on his hrother |>anting there— 

The tangles of his clotted hair 
Kntwinc a dagger’s hilt! 

» 

With harvest-ears the breezy plain 
Is waving like a gold<*ri sea ; 

And hark ! amidst the fallen grain, * 
IIoM- joyous sounds the reapers’ glee ! 
These village-girls that stoop to glean. 
Laugh out the nodding sheaves between ; 
And village sires withipVicid nfieti. 

Look on beneath the whispering tree;— 
And shall I mar so fair a scene. 

And tell thee what 1 see ? 

I’he smoking ]>rints of battle’s tread !' 

The swart cloud blots the waning dav; 
And mingled with t^e jiiles of dead. 

What ghastly relics of the fray. 

Thick as sear leaves by Autumn shed, 

Lie mangled on the reeking clay !* 

>MO. zxn. 
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The blackened ^rass, the trampled mud 
Arc slipping with their curdling blood. 

How wildly breaks the charger's neigh* 

On the low gasp of agony; 

'J'he stilled fprnyer* the shuddering sigh 
Of death—and hark ! a distant bay— 

The wolf hath heard the raven's cry. 

And hastens to his prey ! 

I smile nut 'midst the banquet's cheer ; 

For o'er the board with gurlanc^s crowned, 
A vision lifts the shrouded bier, 

M'itli pallid mourners ranged around. 

1 loose the folds (»f Beauty's zuue. 

And feel the lurking skeleton, 

^Vitli ^^traiuing arms about me w'ound ! 

The Antic grins behind the throne; 

And in the city's haunted ground. 

His linger points to every stone. 

And shows a burial mound. 

I cannot lay my weary head 

On one lone spot beneath the sky. 

But titiie-norii figures of the dead 
Arise, and wander moaning by. 

And if 1 slee}>, in dreams return 
'I'iie same companions, pale and stern. 

The sun is like a mourner's eye 
That w'atches o'er a funeral urn ; 

And all the sounds of Nature turn 
To one sepulchral sigh ! 

All sight and joy of living things, 

All brightness of this breathing whole. 

Are shrouded by the shape that flings 
A pall of darkness o'er iny soul. 

Through the dim chambers of the past. 

The present, like a riven scroll. 

Flics frtnn me on the rushing blast. 

That 5 or the gulf of graves, aghast 
1 hear for ever roll! 

Come, mourq^pl dreamer, thou hast sought. 
And deemed'thy lot Were blest, to gain 
The fearful trcasure>storea of thought; 

And waked, like me, a phantom train. 

And cursed the wealth too dearly bought 
By haggard brow and fevqf’e4 b'rain. 

A heart'that funeral fires consume ; 

An e>e that dared the Isis-gloom, 

In search of bliss, and ,found ite beao,*-^ 
Have bound us in a common doom: 

. Come, aid me to eomnlaia i 

V, 
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Olvmpia Mobata, nuR Times, Liee, asd WRm!^os. ^ By the Author of 
Selwyn, Proteo^on, Tales of the Moors, London; Smith, Eider^ 
& Co. 

• 

Oi,Y3fPiA Morata was a lady of Ferrara, bred in t)ie refiiiod Court of 
the Dochess Renee, the exeellent daughter of Luiiia the Twelfth. The 
fatlier uf ()lym|>ia hud entbraoed the reformed doctrines, in which he 
instructed his children. His eldest daughter, Olympia, early became an 
occomplislied (xreek and Latin scholar, and a poetess. tViien disgraued 
at Court, and dismissed to obscurity ; and on the death of her father, 
deserted hy sunshine friends, her strong and eultivatcd mind fervently 
embraced the triitits of religion, and she hecamo as^niieh distinguished 
for piety us scho(d-learning. TJie sufferings of the early Refornu'rs and 
of her father, endeared to Olympia the Cinise of genuine Christianity, 
tlieri first emerging from the darkness of superstition, fler life adotned 
her faith. She devoted herself in her widowed mother's liOiijUg to th^ 
edoeatiori of her younger sisters, W'here she had the good fortitne to bt 
found and chosen hy an estimatde and learned young Oermarf physiolRff 
then on his travels, in the country Of her husband, her faith fur¬ 
ther eiiliglitcncd, atid confirmed, and elevated. She shared with him 
the sufferings and horrors of the long siege of the Protestant city uf 
Schwienfiirt, and died at the age of twenty-nine, uf consumption. A 
cordial sympatliy in these times of persecution and suffering pervaded 
the professors of the new doctrines, 'fhe bonds Of the faith were then 
strict and affectionate : to this fhe pious Olympia Marata appears to 
owe mucii of her reputation for literary accomplishment whjch is hero 
elaimcil. Her writings, jirincipally translatiodl of the Psalma into Greek, 
were destroyed during the protracted seige, or in the suhtiequeiit huru- 
ing of the plundered city. The dtahi^ite preserved here certainly gives 
no favourable imprc-ssioti of her talents ; hut her remaining letters shew 
something nobler,—an amiaTde character, and a steadfast amt fervent xpi. 
rit, strong in duty. On these remains, and thoicontemporary history of 
the Court uf Ferrara, where the Protestant cause, as is well known, found 
a zealous adherent and supporter in the Duchess, tbie volume is framed. 
The writer, with pardonable enthusiasm, sees much mOro Irt the subject 
selected than every re.'«lcr may be able to perceive ; but as the exam, 
pie of piety and virtue, combined with masculine cultii^ation, and woman¬ 
ly tenderness of heart, and sweetness of disposition, cay never be too 
often placed in the most inviting lights, w^^elcome this as a work 
which cannot fail to be both agreeable tind improving.' 

Stories op the Study. Bf OatT. London : Co«brane and , 
M'Crone. 3 vols. 

• 

We rejoice to see Mr. 6aU to far i^covered as Ip fairly outrun the 
critic:!. A pair of volumes a month are nothing to him; but ^ be must 
not outrun the readers, though they can take him hr divisions and one 
squadron relieve another. The preaeiVt work containeffevefal tales; some 
of them characteristic of the dothor of the Annall of ^he Parish, 
and others, the longer ones, that beai^ no striking iotfbn of their 
avowed parentage. 'The Luthmani, it a story Ae Blbformefiog, and 

• 2 n 2s 
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occupies half the worh. The Bfnric Pirate, and the Lumberers are sketclies 
of thCjlij'hter nia;'azii)e kind ; but the best in the collection, are the 

Dean of GniUt, and .\fr. W'arnlde’fi Jiiiitit. 'I’he nean goes to London 
during the reform ferment, to siomd which Mde it may he wisest for 
the euuiK'il of llaglen, W ta|{<*—Duke or Lari. lie has interviews with 
both parties, and also with the Chancellor, Lord Brougham, and faithfully 
refiorts the conversations, anil all the uncos he saw and I'eiuarkcd. The 
Jaunt sends Mr, Duidles and his wdfe from Inverkip to Athens, to visit 
their son, who is a (ireek hero ; their I'oute through England and France, 
and classic sojourn at the Maid of .Athens' Head, gives scope to much 
amusing absurdity. 'I'akeit altogether, .Mr. Da'idles’IJreck tour, (we pre¬ 
sume the original Thomas, thtvfriend of .Mr. Bahpiidder and Sir Andrew 
Wylie,) is the most entertaining we have ever read. Mis observations 
on cla»sic antiipiilies, and meditations on ruined palaces and temples, 
are striking and profound, and what is rare to tell of a traveller in 
Greece, perfectly original. . 

Sai.n't Momiav. a Poem. London : Steil. 

IIkrk is a sturdy little poem, descriptive of the j'oys and business of 
tb'j Artisan's Day of Festival, and containing pictures which, we fear, are 
more true than tiicy are generally inviting. But the author, a stout 
Radical, apparently places the saddle on tlie rii>ht horse at last. He 
lauds the .Artisan, and thus e.xalts his own theme :—> 

Wliat could wo do without tlio artisan ? 

Siivoly but little, and that Iitllu wi-aUIy, 

And on a wishy-wualiy baby plan, 

And all would y[o on uwkvv.mlly and sickly. 

Wiilioiit (luMii, lioioos coidd not riiih to w.ir, 

Oi lovers w'oo; and those with pride fidbblown, 

Would be but simple thiiius; the ‘* 11011111 ” and “‘b.ar” 

Would want their soloiim wig and silken <ruwii ; 

E'en William, our^ond King, would bo witliout a throne. 

AVbenee springs old Etigland'.s power the wotld to lead ? 

Her palaces ? her .-pleiulid :u‘go»ies ? 

The golden lading of her ships that speed, 

Like mighty spirils wingM, on every breeze ? 

The artisan, alas! he^s the soul. 

The source of .ill her wealth, tho’ little priz’d; 

From his incessant toil her treasures roll, 

And in that toil his life is sacrific'd. 

And he too is conteiuii’d, ncglcrtrd, and despis'd. 

The swift'vittcliine, w'hat cunning master fram’d it ? 

Who gave the mighty monster, “ steam,” its birth ? 

Who to the mighty engine yok'd and tam’d it. 

And gave it pow'r o’er oce.sn and all earth 'f 

The artisan, ’iwasi4 e^! then why contemn liiin P 
Why break his spirit, and*his mind debase? 

Why in cold blood to ig'iiorance condemn him. 

And of the gifts of heaven loh his race ? 

And for his “ sweat ol brow,” give hunger and disgrace. 

O, if the ‘‘sweet of brow'* jjts wages had, s. 

Then couipeteiice the artisan woufu Ificss, 

His Home would pleasant he, his children glad. 

His mourning cliang'd to joy and happiness: 

His age of strength would he nnti^m w'ith care, 

UMroublotl too his life's last dark'ning hour, 

'Wiip helpless crying offspring and despair; 

For this for, e'er would be liis children’s dow’r, 

( The sweetness of CLch fruitj the frsigraace of each flowYv 
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The author apoloirizes to the stCHin-en^ine for callinf^ it a monster^ 
aud professes, that if it ever fulfil the purposes for whivh it is lilted, of 
giving leisure and plenty to mankind, he will cull it ari^el or archalt^el ; 
but that, while it continues to enrich one family, while it impoverishes 
a hundred, he must continue to ^'ive it hard siumes. This is poetic 
licence, and about us reasonable as the baby strikin^'^tlie table on which 
it had knocked Its head. The monster is a' harmless monster. The 
author of St. Monday shows respectalde ilescriptive powers and an excel¬ 
lent purpose. The factory hreakfust, and the sjiurrin^ match, lire really 
admirable sketches. 


•• i’KUlODICAI.S, 

The MoNTur.v MAOAZiNr., havins? iicaHy reached a half century, is 
vowinfj to renew its youtli like tlie ea^'le. It has an old fame, hTit that 
Avill not alone siilTtce. It sees (hat, with so many i ii’‘oriiiis youiifr com¬ 
petitors, it must he up and doin^; and a new plants formed to make it 
the best of possible nia^aziiies. A l>ird in hand heinaf worth two in a 
hush : however it may ho witii fnture niimliers, we can safely say that 
this one for December is excellent; amnsiiijr, diversified, and smart; 
with no more politics than any stomach may easily digest. ^ 

The MoxriitiY llnrosironv also eonclinles tlie year witli a capital num¬ 
ber, and expresses its purpose of in future cxceetliiifr itself. 

Kevi i: ops DiJi'x ^Ionoes 1*auis. 

This periodical is at once Maar.-iKine and Review. It (jives some atten 
tion to music, the drama, and llie arts ; and uc widi'to point it out as a 
useful work to those ainontj iis who may like to know somethiii}^ of how 
these thiii'js arc at jireseiit “ordered in France.'’ 


The You’no Gnvrf.EUw’s Book. London: Bahlirin ainl ('radock. 

A oiii'.AT quantity of pleasant, instinctive, and entertainirijj rtnulin^ 
is selected under the almve title, and arr.fii(jod in separ.ifo divisions, 
devoted to ]»opiilar science, natural Iiistory, and ilidactic ami moral 
pieces. The volume, whicli is ncativt printed and (fot ////, in iiitersjicrsed 
with many ele;jant poetical extracts, coimected with the siilijert of 
the paiticnhir section. The Viniaij (inidinnan's liimlc is .adapted to 
form :i (^oud class-liook for yoiiii.^ people, or,select smip-urndhitj for 
persons of any ii(je. 


Librvry op Ro.wASfi:—Tiii; Dakk Ladv of Doona. By the Author 

of Wild Sparta »/ Um treat. ^ 

The Library uiake.s a hit this month—tlic Dark Ladie, the hrave, 
and, thoufjli somewhat wild, the (jenerous Ufyam of Carnckahowla, 
forms the centre of an Irish romance of the rei;jn of LliAnbetli; —full of 
spirit and life, and fashioned aliito.j|t cnt.ai^dadry to ttic play-wrig^ht’s 
hand, fur a melo-drama at any of the .Minofs. 


The Select Library. Evidemes of t’linisxiAMTv. By fiiAR^Es 
P. M‘IijV.41ne, Bishop of Ohio. London : Fisher^and Jackson. 

These EvtoEScKS were Originally briou;jht forward in a coiir-e of lec¬ 
tures delivered to the yonrijj men of Xew York, about two years hack. 
They are now published in ^ this country,, under the Miperint^hd ince qf 
Dr.. Gregory, of the Military Acai^emy^ course, ^p^rfec^y 

lorti(>da.r'in opinion; htd from their comprehensive anif {Kipuiar ()esigq, 
’they may be yead with advantage every'sincere kftarch4r a^tef tTuti||, 
whatever may be hlr'dcuomWtivn. havc.qrtVbbj cation, wHic&^was 
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lately stated in noticing another work. Docs Christianity require the 
support of such Apocrypliai stories us are here introduced in uoteS| 
ebuut^the death.bed of Ilumo, Paine, and the French philosophers? 
Surely nut; uUhuugli tliey were us well autlienticated as they are 
doubtful. The distrusted thoughts of avowed infidels in their dying 
moments should betdjscarded from volumes of solid sober argument. 

Micmobials of a Tour in (Jreece, Chiki'i.y Poetical. By IIichard 
Monckton Milnes. London: Menon. 

This work is exactly what the name imports ; memorials of a tour# 
kept in plea'^ing verses and ugreeuble jtro.se sketches, uith nothing that 
need peculiarly interest any portion of inankitul beyond the circle of the 
writer's friends. • 

Sketches and EccENTRirixiEs of Colonel David Crockett, 
of West Tenesec. London: Rich. 

Tiif. sketch of this famous hero of the hncktroods is full of humour 
and Jonathan traits, and, moreover, a ciirions specimen of Ainericnu 
literature. We recommend it to all who love character and anecdote. 

Tub Examination of an Jnependent in Cuuncii and State. 

London: EfKiigham Wilson. 

This little tract is a curiosity of its kind. The author is u Voluntary 
Cniiircliman, a jounieymaii printer, ulio has at once composed his fcMv 
jicnee wVirth of good arguments in types, and putdished them for the be¬ 
nefit of tlic world. 


Tub History of Wales. Arranged as a Catechism. By a Welch Lady. 

Shrewsbury : Eddowes. 

Tins is a useful little work, on the plan of the other historical cate¬ 
chisms, and may be useful to those grown genltcmeir who wish to know 
something of the principality. 

Walker's Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
S iiRiFTUHE NAjHF.s, with Explant^ions, revised by the Rev. W. Trol¬ 
lope, one of the Musters of Christ Church Hospital. London : 
Fisher and Jackson. 


Here is another work principally intended for schools, but of general 
utility; for what havoc do wo every day hear made with names. Mis- 
pronuncintiun, if not always a certain indication of ignorance, is a strong 
presumption of it, and a proof of bad tuition. It is therefore to be 
avoided by every Scholar and speaker; and here arc the means afforded 
to those who have noglcQtcd their studies, or wanted the opportunity 
»of acquiring correct pronunciation. 


Tre Ocean Brhu;. A Tale of the Sea; in Six Cantos. 

By M. S. Milton, Author of'I'Mij Broken Heart. Ediuburgh : Tait. 

Where, in our narrow precincts, are we honourably to place the 
Ocean Bride, or Tale of the Sea ; a metrical romance, equal to two or 
three ordinary volumes? Six cantos, with ^ach a long introduction; 
a sweet toned, a hohl, or melandnoly syrnfhdny, preluding the coming 
theme, deilea the special notice ; and what good pur pose is ever served 
Sy a'iieW unintelligible genqral remarks., When.we itayc premised that 
Mt.''5'lilt0n‘s-^no\; MiU'on, Mr. Jo&nfir~very fertnitv and'^factilty’ 


I 
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has chosen, thougrh somewhat hackne}>ed, Abounds in the elements of the 
highest species of passionate and des(‘i-i|itive poetry. T’/jc Talc nf the 
Sea is of a hiicanicr, brave, ac(*onipli«hed, generous, driveirby his * 
destiny on evil courses. Cliuiice places in his power the beautiful Agnes, 
to whom, ill her girlhood, and in his own da^’s of innocence, he had 
been devoted. She is the Omni liriiii’. ^ The stofy should have ended 
with her death* without another word. * 

Slip )i1(ingi'd into the lioiling uinvo; 

The itover and liis Uride iire low! 

but it is dragged on after that. To secure the author justice with the 
impatient, we would alsj; advise sncli readers to plunge into the work at 
the beginning of tbe tliird canto, and .read backwitrds at liis leisure as 
be likes. The earlier oiie-i are tediously retrospeetiv'e. ’^>0 third, 
fourtli. fifth, and most of tlie sivtii, arc generally animated, and often „ 
impetuous, and kindling ami flowing with sea.life. The fight between 
the Sen^nietr, the Hover’s vessel, and tlie frigalofin the Mull of (ir.illo. 
way, is dasiied oft’ with great spirit. Ujion the w.itersour poet is always 
more at home than on tlie land, in the sunshine he is apt to dally and 
trifle, hut he warms and rises with thi‘ battle ami tlie bturin, be it of 
human pa.ssions, or of the eonflieting elements. 

VoLUNTAiiY* fJiirucii Mao vzim:. Xo. X. (Glasgow: Robertson, 
l.v this number tbere is .a liistory of tlie Kiliiiburgh annuity conflict, 
which is now drawing to a cl-'se, to the triiiinph of j'lstieo, lihcft-ulitv, and, 
above all, Cbristiao principle. There is an able review of the Defence 
of the American Ecclesiastical Statistics, wliich originally appeared in 
the Voluntary (?hurch Magazine. But thu most important article is 
undo^itedly the Remarks on the Arguments for C'hurch Estuhlishmcnts, 
bruu^t forwardjby Mr, K. L, Hiilwer in bis late work, England and the 
English. That section of this clever work is inscribed to Dr. Ghalmera, 
wbo.se notions on this ipicstion tbe able and liiglily gifted author of 
Pelham and Eugene Aram has adopted, without, as it appears to us. very 
profound consideration of tbe Hubi|e';t, on which he must yet look’ bnek. 
Mr. Biilwer has made such rapid advances on the right path, tliat he 
cannot be expected to have carefully examined every muuiiluhi and 
headland on his route. , • 

Adams' Roman AsriQiriTiBs, with Notes, hy Dr. Bovn, of the Edinburgh 
High Mchool. Glasgow ; Blackie and Sun. 

We seldom or never notice school-books. Thosj^that are known have 
an est<ib]ished character already, ami new elementary works for youth 
require more time and space than is fitted to a political and literary 
Magazine. This work forms an exception as a classic guide, .adapted 
to students of Homan history, whatever their age. The work itself 
is well known. In references aim hnriojatioms the editor has bestowed 
immense pains. 'I'he pages are literally crammed. Many of the length** 
ened notes descriptive of ancient customs are most valu title. Thb pub. 
Itshers have done their duty in supplying numeroui illustrative engrav. 
ings, and thus a really geaxb book produced. ^ „ 

Popi’iiAR Encyclopedia. PaktVIF. Glasrow: Dlaekie and Son. 
This work goes on prosperously ; nor should we now have noticed it, 
save to commend the Itotanicnf chart it contains, 'i'h^s is a must^ valu¬ 
able sheet to the student of botany j and, when the pi^per time cooies, 
we hope to see it made accessible in a separate form* « 
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FINE ARTS. 

. Land^cai‘k I1.1.VST11 vriKN’s t<» tiii: Life ami H’^oiiks or Lonn Byron. 

Murray aiul Tilt. 

A XECOVI) rippiMKlix (<) tliit,IiiMuj.iru! trorlv li.is just l>i>r-u nrrninpaniud 

by a frotilispic! c, iiiul luli‘, afuT Si.m'u’lil ; liic (oiuu-r .a \ii‘vv of honip, full 

of siitiHliinr, n-piin', iitiil tiuiii; ll>i‘ iatlcr of l.'uis.uiiii', willi i('< pl.i' iil l.ikr. and dot* 
taut iiioiiui.tiii<t—liotli cMiiiiiiit'. Tliu < ojidtu'toi'i sccin Ut have hu"i happy in their 
cliuirr of pen, uh ot peiu.ii. I•':«luill.lr \nlti luucli oI the M'eiierv ilIii'tiMted, and wilii 
It iiiiiid W'ldl i'liniitilied tvilli c!:i-'>ir lujv', than Mr. ISroriseitoii, lew wiitets could im¬ 
part more viilimhle, or more iuteie.tmr inicirm.Uiuti uii the sulijeelt tieateil; and he 
is entitled to (;re:it eieilit tor the 111 inner in w'oult he lias iii.uia.i'eil his iis*.iunod task. 

'rii<‘recent inimlieis ot the lllii'itiatioii', (too f,ist appi'diieliiii;; to a close,) arc to the 
full as e.\cellent as their preilece^snci—no si ijht p'i’ie.;\ 1 ic. Aiuou',’’, it not the heat, 
at least thr inosl pleasiii!', are Si.u.field'', *' Sieiie" of 1 nterl.iihen, and Prout'd 
Vetiii-e, (St. Marl.’s.) an old -nhjei t lienul lioni a neir point, iiiul very cleverly 
Tiiindled. Tlier.' iife two portraits in ilie | ist ji.irts of the l.ioic.iCe Suutliey, and Gif- 
lotd the Teri'ihle, eadi a ((oue cop) ot :l ;:re.it oi'>ciii<il. 

Im.I .s'lUtTlON.S ■111 'Iltl' I’d! I It \l. 'W’dliKs I !• Silt W AMi;it Sl'dlT. Tilt. 

Till' ]iulilicitlii>n ol llii '4 woilc is ii pr.ieiiiiil e\i.! 'lUiMif the extent ofpiiblie favour 
bestowed oil thiit wliuh has just heeii I'o.11 lulled. It is piopos, d .hat the pieBeut rliall 
be toiiipleteil ill tiielve pan-, lach, like ihe olio r, iii lont.iiii fi\e phites, with occa- 
inoulii*liiiie> portiiiits of ine p; lilt ipai tem ile chiuai'leis u hn li lii^iiie in Ids iioem-i t 
a very excellent projiosil, 10 whieli loitiiy :i Imei ot Siotl’s 1 liiv.t.ions iiiilM' will no 
doillit lie deli'^liled to ass-nt. Alle.id) hiite.ii'P iiretl .on e in \ inler<'slin<'views fioiu 
paintiiiuH lij Copley l•'Ieldln>f. C.itl. rnioi e, Hohson, (poor ilead Jlohson !) Dewint, and 
Turner : b)*llie-hi, IMastei 'J'liiiu !•’< n.in.e proio'x s jm ohs,>i'vatioii nr two. 

Some few weeks Inek, he and oiir li.eiid 'lilt h:,d :i (ill helore (lie I.oid M.iyor, 
tomhiiiK a iple.stioii of eopii-i^hl. Wh.dii r une the e(|nily of the thin;;, it seems 
preliy I'tear th.it the l.iiv u.is .iL;aiiisi the .n.i.h in.i .-in ; for, .line lloit il.iv. he has 
taken special cire to learn the joil'lii, hj .el'I'l-lisenn of, lliat such anil .siuh prnils, sii 
anil .so )uihlished, are not l.iken l.om his, M1, Tin nei's ilr.iii in.;., li is iilvv.iis^ilinlnl 
to see men of -1 niiis nn\in;> 1 In o'.'i Iv.'s up in inoiie) sijmi hides ; the .«aireil seclffiou of 
hiaeiire—every soil of Kriii will .illow (h.il ilie tine aits aie a s| leiice—ftiisakeii, lor 
the paths of In.iwlin;; and dispute. Mi. Tinner Ins ilie lepiitalion ol lieiiie- ,i thrifty 
lltiiii, iind sonieii'hat liii le.louo..'--i|u.ilil es all mi will in tin ii way, and fiiiiltliSd 
enough will'll not c.irricd to execs. ; hnt, il iii> lliinks iha lids recent eiicomiter has 
addl'd ro Ins eloi'i, or el.i ucd hot feclims m Ins heh.iIf, we surmise he will be mis- 
taken. II,id Mi. Tilt been w ro le in l.ni 01 in (-ijiiitv, a sio.:le disci.itmer hy 'J'liiiier 
Would h.iie ri'^lucd Ins 11 niie, il mininnisli cii,ploy d ; kill ilie d.uix oiiuireuceof a 
fivc-ainl-M.xpeii'iy ailieit.seineiit, Icllm.': cxirx lio.lj ’ li.it lhe> i.iiv not it hodle aliont, 
so they "et preliy pictures, smacks ot iiii lunohlc mind and :iii tinkiiid -piiit. Mr. 
Turner should essay to support it t.ir hi,;!ier i hat.n ter; he can well .illoul to do so. 

'I'liis new .sciies i.s ci'e''itih1e alike to the pnhiic, in so fat iis tee-irds demand, and 
tn the piihlishei -is lou.'hiiii; snnidy. The piolit will no di.uht lie iniiiu.il ; aud wc 
trust the interests of hoilj will Ion" he reciprnc.il. 

Finden’.s (lAM.i'.HY OF THE (luAri's. Tilt. 

Tiin nintb is the most iinple.is'nit ninnher we h:ive yt received; for it contains 
the auuonnccmeiit tipt three mote w'ill complete the tr .lleiy. Is there, as the snn» 

...... .. lu.' lo -'d,” ^., .cd till ' Bat tlj^aaKaaB^ 

be iiiiintfout in all the "I'.idex aiid\.iiict} ot rjuk.tie loi el,ness, witii which it teems with- 
all"' For the trijile s'lkeof i;iill.rtitry, o*' hc.iuty, iiiid of taste, it is lohe hoped not; hut if 
tliere he, the emutiouless churl to whom they are appiiilenaiK, il,serves iiidrfd to he 
coiisistK'd to some, (he most desolate of all desert shores, and howled into nihility by 
the very siiv.iKe«t of inoji'ters, in their s.tvasest of maiiner^-. C.iii il be for want of 
love nr money that thi.s pretty work is h,''Ou.!.'ht to so spe-dv an end ? Are there no 
nmn‘ lovely feces lo potirtiuy, or no umre g;r.icelesrweights to buy ? Fie for shame, 
O, publu, or prpprietor! 

]\TESHm[A 1 .S OF O-VFORD. 

Going on steadily, well, and, we hope, prospf^rously. The draivings of Mr. Mac- 
kenziesare less shoiCy than f.vitlifnl—a piopertr must desirable in publications of the 
class,—while Lekecix, in his eiigr.iviugs, abandoning the tricks of bis art, aims only 
at fui'iiishing accuratectriuisftipto, of the draivit illustrations. The woud-cuts^are of 
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neater execution, tliough still nnirndnble, than they weie wont to be; niul tbc letter^ 
press of tliat sober nature which siern tacts rei^uire in ]ii«toric.tl inatlers. 

Tun Tsi: OF TiiK Lkai) Punch, Ahvocatuo and Em'i,ainV?i>. . ‘ 
Hy tl. 1 ). jI\iii)i.\R. 

Mu, IIaudinu, wIiO'C taients no have ■•o iiftrn enlo^i/rd, and never iinjiistifiedly, 
has auiiouiiced the pnlihcalion of a worh u hiiii lie d(’'>)gn|(e.s as (he “ lileiuenl.iiy 
Ai’i," lor the puiyose of evluhiting thi> connexion snli'isUiig between art and nattiie; 
o how the jiieihaniMii of the tonner iniist he liniiiileil on a kiionledi'e of the I.liter j 
and to lead to a Cislu for each, by an ucr|naini.inie wtiih boih ; to rspose ibe ci'iois 
roninion in tlieiiisi stijiSot all to ibis ai i|iiiieineut ; and. nune |iaiti(.iil.iH\, to ilesci ibe 
the stud} of laiidsc:i|ie, fioin the eailiest rli'orts to the niote coiii|i|ic:Mr<l icMilts." 
Th Is he piii'ituses doing by a seiie., of lithogra|ihii‘ iilii'liaiioii'; anil as (here arii 
few artists iiiiire <oin|iitent (*• the task, so ue (niiil tlie public mil altoid to his i Iforts 
the cxtensite jiatron.ige hia laeriis so (hoionglhi) dcsene. 

Fisiit.ii’s Dit xniMi-IliMiM Si It ti'-Uunu. • 

Ttita is, out of sight, the most hc.intitiil tahle-hook the season has |iroitiici'd. It igi, 
a r/narto, alwajs an ailvaniatte fora pnlori.il uoiK. ’riie [liates aie sKilliilly con- 
tr.i'ii'd and diteisiiirii, l.iiteh home lieus, s|>b'niliil orWiiliil scenes, celchr.itcil mo* 
uaineiitsol .inln{iiut,a feA'imriivuts, and eiuratsii'isof .,oine heaiitilnl m ii1|>Iim.s, aiidall 
exccnteil in tin* line'l -itle ol art. 'J’lie iliaiin ol the I'lctni'i's tiiaUe" one halt lorget 
Miss l..indoirs tlliisyativi' |Mn‘sy ; lint one ga/es and letiirnsio it. (.hie ot tlie prinia 
ha- it.s stol y told ni a iiietiii.il ( ile ol the M.ist of i oiisiileiale length. 

Ftsiint’s (J \<.i; D’Aiii/ii; itiii is.'ii. 

''I'liis wmk Is .il^o e.iill'll the .N'orihein 'I'nniisi. It cnntains 'e>enly.three views 
ill Westiiiniei.tnd, ('nnibet'l.iiid, Ihirii.iiii, and Norihiiniherl.inil,— iniliidiiig all the 
pioiid Iasile.s ami )iii,|iiiaale lialls ol (liis ]iiciiiri'si|iie |ioitioii ot l''iiglaiiil. It is, if 
li'^s s|i|enilni ami .'.itractive tli.m tin* snpcrii Scr.ip-book, tis valuable lis a biuhliil 
“ transcri|)i of l.ithei iaml." 

M v.ioti’s ('tniMir <1 \i,i,rHv. No. IV'., \'iil. II. 

Tuts is a (]iiiel nnin'iev. Its ''e.ii e is a porii.iit of Miirlmiei hy liiinselr, ad.iiir* 
ably engr.ived, aii'l two exi'.'Ib'nt.sketclies of diaraitei, hy All.in Cunningii.iin. 


1 H)[.[TRIAL KiXiiSTi'K. 


Ttlf,’ procecilin.'s i,f I'm jmial oti 

roniiiiissionei s iiive i.,U''d iiiiuli a!.iiiii 
to the im'ii.be, s o' i >ii ..i;nii ~. tiir.iiiglioiit 
Kngland, from (he tinlii iji.ition th.it m.inv 
inst. Ill es ol ibe nii...i;.|iio|ii i.it i>.ii ol i ninl', 
and in.Ill) oilier inalpr.n tnes ol tin-cur- 
poraloi''. ttiil he himignt In ;V 

thorough iiMi’siig iiion ciin’ioi, i.o<\ever, 
take jihire, n ilinmt ,in .Vi C ot i’.ii ii.iiiieiit, 
seveial (iiipoi.anu.B li.iv.ng, iiiuJei (heed- 
'V11 e ot eiiiinr It ley.il .nitiioi iiies, iclii.'-iil 
to give I.lt) linor....il on v.li.itevil lu tln> 
('oaiiiiiss u ii'i's. 1 he Ml I'l liani Tailms’ 
Company of l.omiun, li.ive ;mblisliid 
SvVies ot resolniio.is del laiMtiiiy or lio'ii 
determination to resist the iiii|nii y. They 
ninintaiii, tii.ii the Cio;vn c,i!i .ot liv vii- 
tne of (he pivrngaltre alone, loini.il any 
siiltject to 111.ike i'oinniiini%iiions or ciis., 
closures oil o'lth, or otiierwi.sA, ^.lept in 
the due conr'C of the admini^tiatioii of 
justice; that the addiess or concnrierice 
of one House ot the I.egisla'iiie unij^ can 
add nothing to >he validity of the row- 
mission ; for although the House of Com- 
inoris may enforce, by means of its own 
privilege, the attendance of fv'rftiiesees, 


the piiiduetiiiii ol paj'i'l's and leiiiidslu'- 
ime Its omi i.iinniiiii«-> ot ii.ijovv, )e( jt 
r.iiiiMit roii.iniiM! .lie .-.11'h a )'o-,.ei to the 
Ciomi ; anil lien. Ilie kiio'.tn legal inaii- 
ner ot ini|iiiring inln llp* inni midiii t of 
an mOl pm.iiion IS lit nlm.ii.iiion in iln: 
('mil L III King', Hi ni h, v. lin li i an only lie 
gl. n’.eil on sinne spi 1 .i.e i lialge. 

Afsissi.it lAXI.s. 

TilC a'.''iali>vMin the-!!"!''< 1 0/ ,\'-f'Ssid 
T.'Xesslill (..iilinni'.s in l.i inbm, Inil li.’is 
in.ole little pMigi'i'-s III iilliii I'.'ii's-oMin; 
kingdom. Ai a inegung in (he jaiirii of 
Si. (;emgi‘'s, .Mo'.lbs .\, Dr. l.osi'i gton, 
ill ex^rffialion ot li'• ennrlni I ill spiaUing 
ag.ynsr ibe li<.ii-e ai.il Windnu Dniies 
dnriiiu' hiH <antin.s. and iiluntauN resist.^ 
ii g tiii-ii lepeal in (‘ai I "iiiii i,t. .siaVii!, .bat 
on api'i.sing l.n^d Aiihorp nt Ihh iiilii,* 
tion III vote egaiii'l Ibise T.ixes, Mniii''* 
tens decbii'ed glbal if the A»»is*cd 'I'.iMS 
i.iei the .Malt 'I'a.x were/epcaleil, a pio* 
pertV'tax uoiild heroine irn v itahle, aiiii 
tbey must lesign ; ai.d Ihai, in such cii'* 
(itiiiiitaiices, he coiisifl4|i ed he wus j^oiiig a 
fervice to his conntiy^hy sopjioitiinf Mi- 
nisters. Saiyn 1 es ut ponds fur lh(>s(!’¥i|'xeB 
have Mbit'made fu '•cVcrSl' iaHi'or tlie 
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metropoliB. In lome instances the sheriffs 
have been deterred from making tlic 
seizures b(* the assemhlau'e of large mobs, 
biit in most iiisunces they h.ive been 
quietly permitted to obey their instruc¬ 
tions. * 

CIIL'IICII ]tAi4:S< 

Tilt: resistance to Ciiiirch Ilateciins be¬ 
come geucr.'il ihritughout Ungland. .\t a 
vestry meeting held at Idle, near Brad¬ 
ford, the following amendment to a mo¬ 
tion for imposing a rate was iiriaiiimoiisly 
carried‘'That it is contr.ir>'luihes|urit 
of Christianity, to compel pecuniary pav- 
iiicnts to support what we curisrieiilioiisty 
disapprove ^ and in the hojie of a speetiy 
..legislative enactment for the destrm.tinn 
of Church Hates, tliat the coiisideralioii 
fur laying on a (!hurch 'nate he post¬ 
poned to tins day twelve iiionths.'’ Kiini- 
lar meetings have recently taken place at 
Coventry, and in Uertfurdshire, with a 
like result. 

“‘l TIIK DISSEKTEKS. 

The influence of the Dissenters lias 
been greatly increased by tlie ri-toriii in the 
representation ; and, as has already taken 
place in Scotland, additional power will 
be given tliein liy the Corporation Kefoi'iii. 
The Chuivh l''stablishmeut cannot exist 
long in its present form. The I)i«seii. 
ters in the north-west of l''iiglniid are 
nli'eady on the alert, and memorials (o 
Government are in the course of )>repni'n- 
tion, e.xplaintng their views. The points 
principally insisted in are, 1. The aboli¬ 
tion of ail exactions from Dissenters fur 
the support of'the Chiiirh. 2. Free ad¬ 
mission to all tiie.National Seminaries of 
Bducatioii. 3. Rij^it of Marriage without 
the Church service, or the payment of 
fees to a elerg^’iuan. 4. The Right Of Huri il 
in parochial grounds, their own ininisteis 
officiating. 5. A General registration of 
Births. The Bistablished Clergy are taking 
alarm at these moveincnts on the part of 
tlie Dissenters, and have begun to form 
Chnrcli Unions, “ to witfiiiinnd ail change 
whicli involves any denial or suppression 
of the doctrines of the Chnivh of Eng¬ 
land—a departui'e ^om the primitive 
practice in religions offices, orimvwationg 
upon tlie apostolicsl prerogatives, order, 
and commission, of Bishops, Priests, and 
' Deacons.” The object of such Unions is 
obvious; it is to lesist, by every possible 
means, any reformatioit in the Chiiicli, 
and more especially any diminution of' 
the power, influence or ri'vcniics of the 
Clergy. The issue of the struggle can¬ 
not iiou'ever long ivmaiu doubtful. The 
Dissenters have the tight, and if they 
have tot already,'will soon have the 


tier, the consoionsness entertained by th« 
Hst.ibiisltcd Clergy of their own weak« 

IlCbS. 

trades’ r.NMO.VS. 

Tin: iin]inrtauC bonelitg bcciircd by the 
piilitic.it unions during the struirgle fur 
relorm, liat turned tlie.ilteiitionorall classes 
to the efficacy of ii-ssockRioiiK, fur the at¬ 
tainment of a roiiinioii end. The u|)er:i'tre. 
classi-s, not only in Great Britain, but in 
several countries of tlie Cuiitiueiit, arc 
rapidly fornittig themselvc.s into uniong 
for the proto'tion of labour. Such 
unions hive never hitherto hud much 
effect ill rai'^iiig wages ; ami were their 
crtiirts conliiu'd, fur a time at least, to 
atiuiiipis to obt.iin a rejieal of the (h>ra 
Laws, and of the other re-trictions against 
the ui)poi'talio;i of food, the operatives 
noil id, we helieve, he miii h more lienc- 
fired, than by eirle.avoiii'iug to keep up a 
r.ite of wages higher, thin the deiiiaml 
for labour, when ioiiti'a.sted with the iitiin- 
hei's of till* working population, rendeis 
natural. In all ciu'itries it has been 
found that as the population became more 
dense the rate oi wages decreases. There 
has never been any need of unions to 
keep up wages in the newly planted 
Coloiiie,; and no cnmhinntion lias been 
able to stop their dimiiiutiou in old peo¬ 
pled States. In sneh States theic is no 
other initde of niiieliorating the coiiilition 
of the woikiiig ilasses than by diminish¬ 
ing the pi'ia* of provisions. 

Mr. T. B. Macadeay has leceived an 
ample reward for his efforts in favour of 
the Whigs. Tie has been named an In¬ 
dian Counsellor, with a salary of L.10,0t)0 
n-ycar, and L. 12,(1(10 for an outflt. What 
are the partienlar qualifications of tliis 
llasli orator and smart essay-U'iiter, for 
his new office, the public have not yet been 
able to discover. Mr, Leunanl Horner, 
another well known Whig, lias also b«‘ea 
rewanlcd (or his services, wliatever they 
may be, by the office of Inspector of Fac¬ 
tories for Scotland and the Nortli of Eng¬ 
land, with 11 sal.iryof I« 1,000 a-year. 

Earl Grey _Rumours have been 

in circulation during the month, of the 
resignation of his Lordship ; but much 
•difficulty has been experienceil in finding 
n successor; and his Lordship, it is be¬ 
lieved, will hold office for some time 
longer. Lord Brougham is Miid to be 
anxious that Earl Grey should main the 
' PremiecfhLp, until, by the separation of 
the Ch.*incellor's judicial from his politi¬ 
cal functions, he is ready to accept the 
office Iiimselll We hope that if Lord 
-firov.gham has any aspirations to the high 
office in question, he will adopt a more 


|n|ght on their side. The very formation decided line of political conduct than he 
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shown so much indiiution of Intc for the 
jutU milieu system, tliat lie hns rendered 
hiiuwlf suspicious to his hest friends. 
lUELAND. 

The sgitatioii of the qurstinns of the 
Abolition of Tithes, uiid the repeal of the 
Union, has broken out tviili renewed 
vigour ; and it Jsis been iiiiich increaked 
by a f.ilse step taken by tvuveriiineiit. 
Several inuntlis auo, .Mr. 1) ivrett, the edi¬ 
tor of tlic Dublin Pilot, eo|iiei] from the 
True Sun, a letter addressed hy Mr. 
O'Connell, to the people of Ireland. lie 
wasafterwaidspinsiH.iiteillTy l.ord Ancle, 
sea's Governint'Ut; hut, by accident or de- 
sign, there was no jury to try him, and 
the matter teas geiieiMlIy believed to be 
at an end. The piiweedings hate, bow- 
ever, been revived. Mr. B.irrett has been 
tried by a jure of twelvl I'rotestaiits, and 
convicted. The jury reeuiiimended Mr. 
Barrett to nvt‘r<-y^ and iiiliinated their 
willingness to explain their reasons; but 
the judge, no doubt, suspecting that they 
woiilil not be compliiiwiitary to the (lO. 
veriiineiit, refiiseo to hear them. Eij-ht 
counsel treie arrayed on the part of (in- 
vernineiit ag-iiust tbo acriised ; he ums 
defended by Sir. O'Coiiiiell, Mi. Shiel, and 
three others. Thn letter coiitiiining the 
libellous matter was read at fu<l length, 
and Mr. 0 Connell had an opportnnily, 
in defending Mr. ii.iiieti. to enforce lii-i 
firguiiients torn repeal of the Union, with 
all the l•llUlldu wbich the priviinges of a 
eoiirt of 1 iw poriiiits. Two or three re¬ 
ports of the trial hare already been pub- 
lished, so that the letter, with an ample 
coinmeiitaty, hy its aiilhui, has olitauied 
probably tenfold the rin illation it ifli- 
giiially possessed. Such are the common 
effects of Governiiieiit prosecutions for 
libel. 

There is something extremely mean and 
dastardly in tliis ]iroeerUing. The Go- 
veriiinetit duet not venture to attack Mr. 
O'Coiiiiell, the avowed author of the let¬ 
ter, nor the editor of the TrtteSun, the ori¬ 
ginal publisher, liut it attacks the Dublin 
newspaper, the only demerit of which was 
that it copied what liad already obtained 
extensive circulation. Did the Guveni- 
mrnt fear that O'CuuneU was too sti§ng 
for them, and that they might be worsted 
in the struggle with him,—and that an 
English jury could not be prevailed on 
to convict ? Are theae the reasons, why 
•n Irish jury of Protesti#itijl jiid in alb 
probability of Orangemen, is resoited to, 
to try a Catholic and a Repealer ? 

State or THECoujfTnr—Owing to 
the frfiliue of tlie potatoe cro|ij the diat^ 
'ft *"<* OitilHa^rghl Is verjr frestt. 

' county, Ktbiar^ and SliltwinV, 

‘ ttte Muteil optntUw bf 

S,I, lli'.i'> r'll b'"! 1 •• "I ( I 1 t ' 1 / 


the Coercion Act, present a scene of tor* 
biilciice and viulctire, which threatoDS^the 
very e.Ytiiictlon of the law. ** * ♦ 

Mu. O'CoKMEiL.—The trial of hfr. 
Barrett, and the renewed agitation of the 
Ilepeul Qiaestiiin,havc been liighly favour, 
aide for tiicwoleclinii of the Rent. Many 
parfiihes have subscribed a half more than 
they did last year. Never teas there a 
more conyinciiig prntif of ^Ihe popularity 
ami influence of any man, than the suh. 
script ion of the large hiiiiis Mhicli Mr. 
O'tbniiii-ll lias I'ceeiveil from the Irish, 
ye.ir after year. In the very height of 
the triiiiiiph for the success of the Ilefonu 
Bill, alleuii'ts were evrcywHPiv iiiuile to 
obtain subscriptions fur the rriTiiou of 
immuiiiciit to Karl Grey,lull tliese nlteinpls 
(III tied out ifhist wretched failures. How 
iniicli more popular, then, must O'Coiiiiell 
he ill 1 1 eland than Karl Grey ever was in 
Kirghiiul. 

SrOTl.AND. 

Ditndei: eoiitinues to support Bp cha¬ 
racter, as one of the most liberal, if, in- 
deed, it is not the most liberal, town in 
Biollaiid; mid it has the iiuppiiiess to 
possess, or rattier lias had tli# good sense to 
ctioose, a representative—Rlr Henry Par- 
noil—who is I'ertaiiily not to be exceeded 
by aity otlier Scotch meiiiher, for honesty 
of purpose, extent of inrorunition, and 
liberality of spirit. At a inte diiiner given 
by the rousliiiiciicy of Dundee to their 
iiiembtT, some observations were nitiile, 
which are tvorlliy of hciiiV recorded. 
Sir Henry stated, tiiat^ in his opinion, 
bad Ministers acted vyilli more conrngft 
tliroughout the sessiot^ they would have 
managed maitei's with more success, and 
with more advantage to tlieinwlves and 
the public. They gave way Inn much 
to the apprehension of opposition in the 
House of Lords. They should have re- 
garded the House of Lords as possessing 
a power which would nut he siihinilted 
to ill this country. If they had felt that 
the people wtHtfU never siiffer themselves 
to be governed by the House of Lords, 
they might, in the end, have aeiaired I ho 
passing of their ratpisiires by the support 
of pi|Uic opinion, and they might have 
brought the House of Lords to give way 
toeivhat was the jirevailing wisli of the 
country. These just remarks were loudl^ 
cheered by the meeting. * 

CHUnOH PATBONAOR. 

The days of Chuix-h Pntninage are num- 
bereil; and,lf due excrtioifl are used, the 
next session of, Parliansetit must see It 
either entirely abolished or greatly modi, 
fleil, with a view to its speedy alwlition. 
A mating, nnmernpsly attendedi of the 
Anti-iMiTOAagP Sopiedy, wanrlittelf ttoid^ 
BdlnbMt^Pbb pAriUuiMmiMI (tie 
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■ubjecU Mr. Sinclair, n-ho was in the 
I'hair, blamml the cbnduct of the Miiiie* 
•try, and (Specially of the ineiiibcre for 
KflinburKli, xvho Hhnwrd much Hiipine- 
um, or rutlier hostility, in relation to 
this I'.'iiisi*. The iniili im, tlia/ in this, 
n« in other refoiniN, the CkVliiffs are in¬ 
clined to inure as blowly fonv.iril* as'tlie 
people will ]icr»iit them; mid it ii> not to 
the Mini-try, hut to their own Vxertioii.s 
the retorineiii niiiijt look for the reiniiviil 
of the abuses wliirh iihuuud in every dc- 
parluient oi the State. 

t'OUN T.AWM. , 

We are hi^py to annoiinee, that an as- 
stH'iatiun has'been formed in lMlinbiir|rh 
Tor the abolition of the Corn Laws, and 
that a Miiiilar associatiun i^ ibrinin;; at 
Glasgow. 

TIIK AKNtriTY.TAX. 

The Clergy have reaseil lor a lime Iroiii 
their persecutions; and, \\u truit, that be¬ 
fore (1;^ lapse ol six inonlh'i, they will be 
depiived of the power ol iinprisoiiiii;; their 
jiarishiDners for payment of their stipends. 
A hill is piepai'iii;; fur iincolle>;ialin|' ainh 
of those cliuij'hes 111 Ldiiihiiijrh as have 
nt present two niinisteis. It is a matter 
at notoriely that these ihui'ihes are llic 
vv'orst atleiiileil, and that the i lei;;y who 
ofiiciate in iliein perfiirin the most negli¬ 
gently iheir duties, several of tiieiii rrsid- 
in^r, tor ilie ureater part ot the vear, at roii- 


FRANCE. 

W E learn from a gentleman who Itai 
just returned from an c.\tensive tour in 
France, that much disiamtentexists against 
the Governiiient of laiuis riiilippe, and 
that his Alajesty is almost as miieh detest¬ 
ed as Charles X. was in 11)30. It is, 
hovv'ever, reported, not atiery consistently 
with the above statement, that the depart- 
iiieiitiil eleeiiuns hare teruiinated in tlio 
ehoicc of a large majority of the Govern¬ 
ment candidales, and that the Uejnihlicans 
liave been generally deteated. Tiie J.i- 
bcr.ils have rli/lnged their lone with regard 
to the ioterfereiice of the French Govern¬ 
ment ill the iinaii's of S)iuiii. 'J’hcy were 
aiixioiis Ihiit tin aimy should be sent to 
assi'.t the Queen ; but they now see, that 
Htippoitiiig her Majesty may be a very dit- 
feieiit matter fi'«iu siiiipurting a liber,il 
Goreriiiiieiit; and tberelore wish tlie iii- 
terfeii lice e.iiiiiiii'd to a Ip.in of .money. 
Tlieio IS, liowever, no probability of the 
French Governmenl taking any active part 
in thV S|imii-h slifiL'gle. 

Sl’AlS^ 

'I'liE Queen’s caii'-e in Spain prospers. 
The Cai'lisi iiisiii'icction in the Norih has 
met with a severe riieik. The Queen’s 
troops eniered Victoria on the 22d, and 
Rilboa on the dOih of Novemher. The 
Duke ol Givmul.i, who ii.is bei-n btv led the 
Geiiei-.ilissimo ot tlie lehels, li.is reiired in¬ 
to Fr.iiice. .Meiiiio, anoiiieiTe.ider, lias 


si'lci'.ible dislaiices fnnii tliiir paiislies. 
The hill v.ill llierelore, nut only ;iive a 
coiisideiable relief, liy >aviiig tlie expense 
of tlie maiiilen.iiiee ol several eleigyinan; 
but in all |irob,ill, lily render the Kstab- 
liaiimeiit III Eiliiilitireh more elliraciuiis. 

The SitAWi. MANcrAcri’iii: lias 
givallv inrie.ised in S. otliind of late re.irs. 
It is e.ilculated tji.it there are at pi'e:s‘tit 
50,01)11 artisans employed in the mniif.ic- 
tiirc of sliavvU, from the wool of the Casii- 
niere or Thihot go,it. The method of inatiu 
factiiriiig tlie vvool into yarn, is not linw'- 
ever known in this conntt,-, mid the whole 
of the yarn is coiiseipiently prociinsl from 
Fr.aiiee. 

CEiSTENAHY OP -THE SECESSION- 

On the Itith December, n public dinner 
was held in F,ditil>iirgh, in relebranfiii of 
the Centenary of ilie SeceN.sioii.‘ lJ(iwm'ds 
'Tif 400 dissenters were present. The Rei. 
John Ri'uwii was in the chair, supimned 
on tlie right liy the He,i'. Dr. Jamieson, 
and on tlie left, by the Rev. David Ward-. 
Liw. The asSeinhiy was tint largest which 
had ever met a similar occasion. All 
the speakers cmiddentty antici)vated a 


been delcalcd by S.i.iiuield at Uelar.ido; 
bill it is not known vvlniher he lias re- 
ti'caled, though lepoiib aic in tiruil.a- 
tioii that lie has ilirovvii liimselt lietvveen 
Riii'gii!. and Ma>li'id. Tlie con,[iieiors liavc 
nfiide a s.ivage um* of their siicce'ii. Tlie 
eainage among theCarlists has been great 
and indiscriiiiin.ite. 

M. Cm/, the Miiiis'erof War, l-.as been 
dismissed, and M. Z ireo del V.ille, a lie. 
cided Libi-r.vl, lias been appointed to his 
pl.K'e, oc/ iiilerhu. S.iaislieid, having given 
dftisatisfacliun liy bis want of vigour a- 
gaiiist tlie rebels, has re-igned tlie com¬ 
mand of the army to General Valdez. 
Great otfortb have been made by Count 
Fioridii Filanca, to obtain tlie removal of 
Zea Beimiidiz from otiice; but the flrni 
;ii^port of M. Ravn, val, the Fietich am¬ 
bassador, Keeps him scenre. The Madrid 
Gazette of the 12ili Noveinlier, contains an 
oifleial decree, declaring that the Queen 
Regent, being justly dissatisfied with tlie 
conduct of I>g:i MigncI, in cuuiiteiiuncing 
the prefeif^ioits of Don Carios to the 
throne of Spain, has resolve.d to break off 
all connexion witli liim, and that she is 


speedy abolition of (he connexion between eceij^iig herself, in conceal wi^lji ,the,^i^g 
Churc^ and Statg^; pQ.jjip )|3|h ,v^,^rjept ^|‘ita^t, tp britjg 

B?,VfrrV)Kl| ci.llgtjpiiibftw.eim tlif^i^i^tejild.ipgip^rtic^n 

.Jr9Al«W]lv . 

moratiou of the same event •' Villien formally preeenM his cndentuils 
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to the Queen Regent nt Miulrid. Of the 
liberty which the pirsa enjoys under the 
pres.'iit Goveruiuent, >re nmy judge from 
the fact, tliat the (’oiirier, n liheril news¬ 
paper, having indulged in sonie jests on 
Zea Henuiidez, was entirely snitpressCii, 
and the ju’operty of the editor eoiifis- 
rated, without uyif form of trial what¬ 
ever. 

POllTUGAI,.. 

It was generally helieved. that when 
Don Miguel was driven froiii his lines 
hel'ore l.ishon, and Inrred ^o retieat to 
Saiitareni, that llie striigjle was near a 
close. Don Pedio, however, iieitlier ap¬ 
pears In hive the means ot making an 
ctfertiial atlatk on that forties,, nor of 
carrying on tin* war else wln-ie ivith vigour. 
On the eonir.'iiy, an altaui; teas nrnie on 
the iJd Novemlter, by a liody ot Migind- 
ites, l.Vin siroMu under Colonel l.eiiio,, 
on Alcacer de !sal, a sin ill town near tit. 
Dtnw, g.iriisoned liy ]|0(t IVdioiies, and 
tlic l.ittei’ welT defeated^iiid totally dis¬ 
persed. A (ireat nffiiiber ol tin* P.-droites 
W'eiit over to tlic oiieinr, and die. loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoiiois, was not 
less than (JtlO men. 'I'he Pedroites helia- 
ved in the mn-t cowaidiv in.iiiuer, large 
bodies of ihein throwing away their arms, 
and betaking theiie-clves to lliglil witlioiil 
tiring a shot. .Miguel lias lately iinre.iM'd 
his loice, by liOOtl men, drawn (roni tlie 
nriny before Ojiortw; and wliile Pedro 
makes no progress in the interior, Miguel 
has despatched troops into the ,\lenlejo, 
with the intention, it is suppiStd, of 
attacking F.iro and l-ago, in the AIg.irve. 
The Migiirlites are busy rerrnitiiig iVt 
Kngliind, nml money does nut seem to lie 
wiiiiting. Spain, Praiur, and lliitain 
have proffered their mediation for the 
■cttlement of the dispiite, but little hopes 
of success are entertained. 

ITAl.Y. 

Xotwithstamiiinc; all the ofToris of 
despotism, Italy, from time to time, shows 
symptoms of the revival of liberty. The 
King of Sardinia has shown himself a 
worthy disciple of the Thiee Powrr.s, by 
persecuting every man within his dorii-, 
nioiis su-<pected of liberal opinions. Nei¬ 
ther the essential rules of justice, nor the 
forms of law, have lieen observed in bis 
tyrannical proceedings. But, notwith¬ 
standing the severity of hi%examp1es, it 
has been found impossible ti^ Maintain 
tranquillity. In ronsequenre, Metternich 
has applied to the Due de Broglio for per. 
mission toMmarcIi into Piedmont a 
of Austria^troops. But the Duke, acting 
with a spirit which we should rejoice to 
observe ofkener dietinguiehiDg the Preach 


cmincils, replied, that if the Austrians 
took pussess'.tin of Piedmont, the French' 
troops should instantly occupy ^avoy and , 
Nice. This reply has, for the pi'cseni, 
checked the iiiterlenmce of Austria. 

IIOI.ITi^NB and BELGIUM. 

Thk piileh Cli.'iiiibet's are tired of the 
gieat exjience ocensionod by the uiiiiiiteii- 
iiiwe of tksi' I'lige military fores', wdiich 
llidl.iinl lias kept on foot sliu’e the rup¬ 
ture with Brlgiuui, and it is reported that 
14,tl0t) men me to lie dishnniled without 
ili'l.iy. 'I'lie dirticuliii's re-speriiiig the re- 
lii'4' of the girnsnii of Miie»ti'icht weu* 
atlempleil to he got over, hyofcrtaiii con¬ 
cessions regm'iling the navigation ot iho,, 
M«'i|,e heiiig mailo hy the King of IIol- 
ianii; his Majj|p<ty, in rcttirii, heitig allow¬ 
ed to niiti'di .1 frenh garri'oii tlirougli tim 
Bel>>iaii teiriiorv. It, however, appears, 
that the nelgimi negotiiitoi's exceideit 
tiieir powers, ;is ihe new Belgian roiisti- 
tiiiion eiiiicls, that no fm-eigii |^iips 
fill lie received into the service of the 
.slate, oicupv or traveise the (•■"ritory, 
exeept hy virtue of a law.** Alfiiiis in 
lirlgiiiin proceed s.iunUIiIv. f he iiddresscs 
to the King’s sjieeih were ||:i»>sed unaiii- 
moiirly by both Gliaiiihers. The Austrian 
and Piiissiiin aiiihassadiirs have reached 
Brn-si Is. The liittci is active in ins eii- 
de.ivoiii,s to etfect a cuiiimerciiil lieaty, 
the reil ohjeet of which is to exclude Bri- 
lish maiiuliiitures tVoui tlie Goiuineiit. 

GEUMANV. 

Tun iiiflueiii e of the Kihperor of Rus. 
sia is daily on the iiiciCisn in Geriiiany, 
and the macliiiiatioiis tf the Congress at 
Miiiicheiigratz hegiii io develop tlieiii- 
selve-. At that (Viiigress, it was residved 
to expel all Polish refugees from cveiy 
pait of the Continent, whete the intliicnee 
of tho despot (ould reach. This resolu¬ 
tion is now enforced; tlie unfortunate 
Poles are sii/i'd vvlierever they ran be 
found, throwy^ifiiW) diiiigeons, or nuifined 
in lortresses, and shipjied otf by linndrrds 
from Dant'/.ic and 'I'l icte to Aineriea and 
elsewhere. Williaii^the Belurmer, King 
of llamtf'pr, vv.is the first to yield to tlie 
demainfrof Jtiissia, hy the surrender of 
the •fate paperx of the Polisli Diet; and 
the Kin:a ot Bavaria and Saxony have* 
sitiie ]ieriiiitte(l the Acizuie of the rt>fugees 
in their territories. The AVcA'arr Ctazettey 
^vliiih occasionally itiditlged in language 
offensive to tliq desiwts, has iRm snpjires. 
sed hy the Germanic Diet;^he suppression 
haring been suggested by the Emperor of 
Russia, and being intirnnted to tho pro¬ 
prietors in the name o^the Three P||fivers. 
Such is the despotism jytaich, in the 19th 
century, t»ial§.la ^nmuiy^ 
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TURKEY. 

' Tkb onlf piec 0 of IriformRtion from 
.tliia ijuart^ i«i that the French and Kng- 
lieti eqaadrouA have enteied the Dardan> 
ellee, in epile of the recent treaty hetiveou 
Russia iiiid I'lirkcy. The RtpiHiHii fleet 
in the lilsiek Sea has beei^ orileted to get 
ready tor sea ; but whither bound^ or for 
what otijeci, lias not been ascertained. 
Fires still occasionally take place at Con* 
stanlitinplc. They ate lupjiosed to be the 
work of incendiaries 

TIIK WEST IHOICS. 

Fno.w the nreoiints whiih hare been, 
received (runt the West Indian C'ulonim, 
it apiienrs (ibat little opposition is bt be 
^peeled to the principle of the Slave 
Emancipation plan, though much diflicul- 
ty will undoubtedly be fouufl in carrying 
the details into operation. The House of 
Assembly at Jtiinaica has apptdnted a 
comniittee to report on the plan, and 
Miucli hostility is anticipatei^towanls the 
coiiiipvejatiun clause. In Jamaica, Bac- 
badocs, and the older colonies, a citlcnla* 
tioii of the value of the slaves per etipila 
would be preferred; but this would be 
unfair towartjs the more recently settled 
colonies, whete slaves are more valuable. 


The Goverammt plan of apportionllif the 
compensation accordinf to tho markst 
price of slaves in each colony is, tliersfore, 
the most equitable. 

The joint comniittee of both Houses of 
the Legislature of Antigua dit.ipprove of 
the apprenticeship clause, and muuimend 
unrestricted ruuaiicipatbm in 1834. They 
state that, oven umler the prestmt system 
of coercion, the provisions iea]ietl by the 
lubtmr of the slaves seldom supply mure 
than oiie>halfof their cousuiuptioii; and 
that the n*&trirted labour of fiirty.flre 
hours |ier n-eelf, pioposed under the srlieme 
of apprenticeship, would, therefore, neither 
secure food, nor yield a siiflicient return 
of produce to the proprietor to enable 
him to pioctire it. They also consider 
the disiiiirtion regarding the time of ser. 
vitude of the pytedial and tion-priedial 
slaves ralculated to excite a jealoniy be* 
tween these dilforent classes. The ap. 
prenticesliip clause i/not*^ received with 
iimcli favour by the slaves ihcinselves, 
who would be uiii{;li brtter s.itisfied with an 
immediate arraiigenieiit to receive wages. 
The slaves do nut ap|)car to be so much 
eluted as was generally expected, with tho 
approaching change in tlieir oo^itioo. 


TRADE, CO.\fMEHCE, AGRICULTURE, Ac. 


We are happy to observe that Mr. 
Puiilett TboiiiMiii has taken advantage of 
the leisure alfor^l him by the var.iiion 
of Pai‘liunieiit,.(o proceed witli the nego¬ 
tiations with Fr.'i^ce, fur the removal of 
the rcstricliuns u^iich impede the coin- 
inviciul intercourse of Great Britain with 
that country. The French luinister of 
cotiimctce, has announced his intention of 
submitting to tfie Chamber of Deputies, 
a new tariff of duties, in which inauy 
very material cuncessious to the merran- 
tile iuterest generally, and particularly 
to the merchants of thi^^ouiitry will be 
made. Miidi opposition on the part of 
the French iron iu.«strrs is feared; the 
duties on British iron, amounting at pre¬ 
sent to 120 per cent. Tiie French mauufac- 
tuivrs and merchants in general 
tever, much inclined for a closer commer- 
,cial intercourse with Britain, than tliey 
have hitherto enjoyed. They appear now 
to be fully convinced, that commercial 
restrictions, instead of being advantageous, 
•re ruiuous t;i the country Y'hich iinposes 
thi'in, and cousetiuently the present time 
is highly prapitioua td the attempt to 
cany through a commercial treaty. 

The evid^e t*^*^** before the Commit- 
«•• of the House « Communs, appointed 
to investigate the uate of ^ppiug^ 
CoBUBcrce^ afid Manfilactuic^ preseiua a 


singular roiitrast with that taken before 
the Couiiiiittee on Agriculture. In the 
latter, we lead of nothing but distress, 
misery, and ruin; in the foi iiier,all is pros- 
peiity, security, and conlidence. Iii the 
ngrth and west of England, trade and 
inaiiiif.ictuies were never carried to-uch 
an extent; in Liverpool whole streets are 
building; in the country, new villages 
and f.ictories arc everyuhere springing 
up. At GLi-sgow, the ciitton trade is ex¬ 
tending rapidly, and great activity pre¬ 
vails in all its hrauches. The silk trade 
has made prodigious strides within the 
last ten years. In 1820, we exported 
inannfartiired silks to the value of 
l.-371t77‘'>t >tt 1830, theexports amounted 
to L.521,000. Tlw iron trade, which liai 
b^n in a state of depression fur many 
*years, has participated in the general im¬ 
provement. It appears, from the evidence 
of the bankers examined, that bills were 
at no former period more regularly Faid. 
The trading intelligence of the country 
is inuGtic'’ne:r&Md since 1828. The dis¬ 
astrous speculations of that year have 
taught a lesson which will not soon be 
forgotten. Trade is now very much car- 
ried^rn in ready money; the credits given 
•re shorter, and spcnilatiou has, in a great 
anaanre, ceased. Profits arelow; but ad 
thwe la conpinitif ely Httk rUlt, ttaite tf 
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in M healthy a state as ever it has been. 

The evidence as to the eonditiuu of the 
•operatives is cuutradk'tory. Soine of tne 
witnesses assert tlutt they are better offthiiu 
diiriiiji the war, beraiise their naites have 
fallen less than the price of pnivisiuiis; 

• olherSf that they are uorse utf, much less 
animal fuotl beiiie cun»niiu'd by thriii 
now than funurrly* anil many now re* 
ceive parochial rrlief, who toruieily paid 
]>our.riites. Shipping; i^ f'reatly dejiress. 

I'd, and frei)sltts are too low to jield 
piofit to any, except thuse wiio have iais> 
ly purchased or built sliipss liiil, aU 
tliuu^h, ships have fallen ('vciitly in value, 
because tlie materials tor ship hiiiUling 
do not cost nearly so much us they did 
some rears ago, the shipping is a lair 
trade ior one to enter into irho coiiimeiiees 
it at present. Tiie letai^ shopkeepers, 
ihcic is every reason lo believe, an* hoiv* 
evei, ill a depressed situation. Xime of 
them vvi'i'c «x:iiu1iied,%iirurtuiiately, and 
tile evidence at to their situation is conte. 
qiieiilly very defective. On the whole, we 
conclude, that Irade^f aU kinds, where 
large capitals aie invested, m.iy be car- 
ried on with asitiail iiiufit, provided iiiiicli 
iiidiixtry and alleiitioii are employed, but 
that small tiaders are going on wttliUiU 
hculty. 

The high prii'C of cotton wool induced 
many ot the cotton inaiiufactiirers in the 
West of Iviigland, for some weeks, lo work 
only half tunc; but .the jirire of cotton 
having f.ilirn coii«ulcrably, tiie factories 
are again woiking tnll tiiue. Hand 
loom we.ivci’s, ihonuh Inliy emplujed, 
caiitiot earn more on the average than 
5s. (id. per week. .\t i’leslori, in conse-s gi'eat inajonly of uiioth 


laox still malBtaios iia price, and a 
trifling advance on pig iron, hut in sobm 
iiistnnces been obtained. The^veraga 
prices at the works are,—Fm*^ 

L.4,17s. Cd. per ton ; Cnmuion Bars L.8; 
Coinniou Kuds, Lm8 , fls.; Hoops, i..O; 
Singles, ]..{),*lQs. A 

*, AOniCULTltllE. “ 

Tub qitestioii of the (.'om I.aws will, 
we have lit^e doubt, be discussed at an 
CHI ly period of the ensuing sessiuu of Par* 
liaineiit. 'I'lie fieuple lire becuming niora 
and more ditiiciilt to cuuTincc that It to 
lor their interest tu pay a high price for 
tlieiii fluid, and a material i-vlnxatiou of 
the restrietiuiis against impur^tioii can* 
nut much longer be denied, ministers, 
vve are told, are not prepared to make 
any material ^Iterations on the Cum 
].itw8. They fmr, it is said, the prepoiu 
derating intliieiice of llie landed iuteiest 
iiijlfarliaiiienl, and we veiily Iwliovothat, 
in this, as in other iustuneeB, iliey^vllt do 
nc^iuoie good ihiin they eaii poshly 
avoid. The restricllotis on the iuipoTTof 
foreign <!' i, cattle, and food of all kinds, 
will remain III force, until the inliabitaiite 
of the towns exert themselveH flir their 
reiiHMiil. Assnciutiuns against the Com 
Lawa slioiild be formed in every city, 
town, and village, throughout the couiu 
try, to demand the re|ioal of the taxes on 
lood, ill leiterated petitions to Parliament. 
'I'he htiided interest are liaiided together, 
,liul hold the Hoverniiieiit uf the country 
iinik-r coiiirol. No Ministry dtj^ openly 
iliwast Iheiii. That iniereA it in the uu* 
diNpnied possession of one or the branches 
ol the l.egisliitiire, aiic'^ 


qui'iu'c uf yams li.ivmg settled down to 
the priceji ]iaid previously lo the lute spe. 
culations, plain goods are dnil of sale, hut 
checks arc in great request. 'I'he expoiis 
of cotton goods have, during the Iasi tiiieo 
or lour moiiilis declined tioni 20 to 25 
per tent., in consei|ueiue of the rise in 
price. Sheep's wool still mniiitauis its 
high pi ice, amt the cloth trade Inis in eon. 
sequeiice been rather dull. The exporta* 
lion of machinery for fliiishiiig woollens, 
has of late been cariied on tu a consider.' 
able extent. • 

Owing to the advani» of the price of 
raw silk, not less than 20 prr cent siiire 
July—the silk weaving and dying round 
Manchester is depressed. The hatting 
btisiueta in the West of En^and is also 
dull. At Sheffield, trade is yelh'rally 
brisk, and the exiiorts have been greater 
this yeai than last. Thd glove trade par. 
takes of the activity which generally |y|e. 
vaila 'Voicign skins of some descriptions 
have advau'^ from L.7 to L.10, per 
100 . 


m coiniiiaiKpi the 
iJk By means of 
agric'iilcnrai sw ieties the infliiepce of the 
piopiictoi's in made to operiiie on the 
(eiiaiiiry, who, in their yirn, iiilliienca 
their liriiourers, and in this tuaniier near, 
ly oiie.lhird ol the population of the king, 
iloiii, iv prevailed on to give their support 
to the liniiiiiig of the iiiiporlation of for. 
eii{U food. Tlim^arh limitation is ns ina 
jiiiious to the tenantry, and to the ugri* 
(iiltural lalionrcrt, as il is tu every other 
class of tlie community, with the single 
exception the proprietors of land, it 
leqnireelW grent aagacity to perceive, yet 
h is (]|ply thelreiost enlightened pait of the 
teriHiitiy tiiat are yet able to see liiat dear 
bread is n« peniiatiently for their advao* 
tage. H'miout great effort, therefore, the 
aj^olilion of die Com Laws need not be 
ex|iected; aiuf to will, in all psobabiUty, 
require the labifliM of ssvcrpl sessions l» 
attain that dwirahft oliject. 

jMeaiiwIiile, it is pleasing to obseres 
that means have been devised to tfsdd 
the Com Laws. Forty mousand qosnm 
wheat i»y«|ateiy srnysd at Maattwl 
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from ArclianurfL ' This wlirat will, no the cri>p looked thin, has now a promia. 
doubt, be Bgnin shipped from Montical itw appearance. The potatoe ciop is ge« 
to Drit^i, IIS the produce of Canada, and n^'ully deficient in quantity, thoiii;h cs« 
thoH, imtend of piiyiiiit the lu'caen^enor* ccllriit in quality. In E.i^l Lothi.an, it 
m^s duty of SOi. OJ. per <]ii It ter, ex.iiN has been lalriil.ited timt the iiop will 
ed nundureif^i whcit, it will,he admitted not average 110 old bolls per arre, each 
payment of the cii{bmiiu duty ot 0^ boll weitfltiui; four tuts. In England 
per qii|rti‘r. It npite.irs that tlir same and IreLind there t^f also many com- 
operutiun has, duiitig the summer, been phtints o( the defiuenry of the iiop. 
r.irricd on to a ronsiderali'» extent, iit The drowth in the soiitlMM&tem piris 
Llycrpool, With bonded gram. Wheat of Siothiud has been Hlmn^t unpreeedeMt- 
msy be earned from Gic,it Britain to ed this autumn. Great difficulty in thraslu 
Citnadii and fi.ul; again for lU. (id. per it g out their (tops has hern experienced 
quarter, all expenses lilt lulled; and as tlr' by f.irmeiH .rhn h.ise water nulls, fioni 
differaiiec .af the duty is about "Os an w.uil of w.iter; and until the beginning 
ample profit may he renlired. It has been of NoTemlirr, stiff soils could loudly he 
, suggested that bake-houses might beestab. ploughed, fiom the same cause, 
lished on the Fremh <ind TliiUh ro.isls to 'Die wlie.it nop tiinis out remarkably 
export bread to Britain,. 'Flie loead well on the h.on-floor. In qiiantitt it 
might, bynie.aiiKof steain.bont8,hehroiiglit renihes a full qveiage lu p, notn.thstaiid- 
over before it had time to rool; and .is the Itig the deli, leui y of sii.iw and the tlon- 
differeiwe in the price of the flour in n>>ss of its appeal .nice on the ground. Its 
Britiiin and the Continent is vety (oiisid- quality iii Siotiano is superior to any 
sroAitil| itnd the duty on breid iinpoif'sl crop we ha\e had for the last seten yeaia. 
Is only 20 per ctut., the spec ul.it mil would, Bailey is ver)^,SMiious iii quality: some 
we have little doubt, tin ii out sety pro- teinarkubiy fine saiiiples are to h seen, 
lltuhle. But It is not the mere abiditioii while in others there ate to be fuunu many 
of the Corn Laws which should satisfy unripe pit kies, ftum the seed hating 
the ifidiistrilSiis and monied ckisses. They braiiiled unequally. In Kiigland, a gre.it 
should insist for the repeal of the laws proportion of the emp is steely, and does 
which prohibit the inipui tation ot eattle not grow equally on the mnltiiig floor, 
and sh^p Aoin the Continent. Were The barley emp is i.xther under an aver, 
this prohibition removed, the priio of Age in quantity, and the same is true of 
butcher meat would fill very consider- the oat nop. .Markets have of late been 
ably, niiring the whole of this Slimmer, dull ami dei lining, .and the fall of puce 
great mf. ibej's of rattle and sheep htire has lately been loiisuh r.ih!e. Beans foim 
been sent ffoiv Edinburgh iindAbitdeen the oiilj exception to this remaik. They 
to the Loudon market, and until lately have been rising of late; us it is now as- 
conslderable prc’^ts have been reilired by certaineil that the deficieiny m that crop 
the traRic. Cl^^tle and sheep cunUl be .is considei.ible. 
purchased at a much lower rate on the caiti.r iuarkets. 

Continent thiiii in Scotland; and the toy- The pi ice of cattle still looks upwards, 
age would net, on tue average, occupy At Hallow Fair held at Edinburgh on 
more than nne-fiftli of the time of those the I2th November, there was about an 
wo haVe mentioned. But to obtain cheap ateiage show of highland c.ittle. They 
bi*enl and cheap meat, agitation and con. M<ild from 10 to 20 per rent, above the 
tinual disrnssion most be resorted to. prires of last year, and considerably above 
’ The subject muse neve. I'o^llowed to rest; the Falkirk and Donne markets. All 
and among the must efficient means for sorts of cattle were re.idily sold, particu- 
gotting justice, we recommend the forma- Inrly small Highlandeis. Thepneeswere 
tion of .\nti-Bre.it| Tax Associations. as follows:—Best lots of Angus and Aber- 
The weather has been favtmrable for deenshire four-year-olds, from L.10, 10s. 
the sowing of wheat, which is *Pywhere Co I..14, Ids.; three-yesr-olds, L.9to L.12. 
well pkanted, mid shows a vigorousJblade. Tliree- year-old Highland stots, L.8 to 
Although the turnip crop has improved, L. 10, lOs.; two-year-olds, L.6 to L.8. 
it is Still below an avetage, tli*' deficiency Three-year-old qneys, 1«5 to I^7t 7*» i two- 
arising not so mnch from a want of plants year-olds, 1»4 to L.5, 10s. 
asfrointhesmallnesBof the7mib8.Turnins SfiEEP.wAt Winchester Fair, on the 

base constqnently risen* greatly in price 30th \Xtober, nearly 28,000 sheep were 
during tlie laf>t two m^ants, as it was not penned. The sale was dull, and prices 
until the crop beg.an to be eonsumed that Ion cr tlian at the preceding fairs. Ewes 
the real extent of the deficiency was seen, hmnght fiom 28a. to 40s.; lamlw 18t. to 
Voting clover, which, at the cutting of 28s.; wethen SOs. to 42s. 

• 
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